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Foreword 


The genesis of, and inspiration for, Wheelock’s Latin was the 1946 G.I. 
Education bill which granted World War 1] Veterans a college education 
upon their return from service. "Why would a vet, schooled on the battie- 
fields of Europe and Asia, want to study Latin?" asked our father, then a 
Professor of Classics at Brooklyn College. What could this language say to 
those who had already seen so much reality? How could a teacher make a 
dead language become alive, pertinent, and viable? How could one teach 
Latin, not as an extinct vehicle, but as the reflection of a lively culture and 
philosophy? This was the challenge our father undertook. 

Frederic Wheelock set about to create a Latin text that would give stu- 
dents something to think about, a humanistic diet to nurture them both 
linguistically and philosophically. The book began with lessons he designed 
especially for his Brooklyn College students. As children we smelled regu- 
larly the pungent hectograph ink which allowed him to painstakingly repro- 
duce the chapters of a book he was designing. page by page on a gelatin 
pad, for one student at a time. In 1950, on Frederic's six-month sabbatical 
leave, the Wheelock family travelled to the remote village of San Miguel De 
Allende in Mexico, where Frederic conscientiously wrote his text, and our 
diligent mother, Dorothy, meticulously typed the manuscript on an old por- 
table typewriter. We young children scampered irreverently underfoot or 
played with native children and burros. 

Twelve years of refinement, revision, and actual usage in our father's 
classrooms resulted in the book's first edition. When students needed to 
learn grammar, they read lessons and literature from the great ancient writ- 
ers who used the grammar in a meaningful context. Our father sought to 
graft the vital flesh and blood of Roman experience and thinking onto the 
basic bones of forms, syntax, and vocabulary; he wanted students to tran- 
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scend mere gerund grinding by giving them literary and philosophical sub- 
stance on which to sharpen their teeth. 

As early as we can remember classical heritage filled our house. The 
etymology of a word would trigger lengthy discussion, often tedious for us 
as adolescents but abiding as we became adults. Knowing Latin teaches us 
English, we were constantly reminded; 60% of English words are derived 
from Latin. Students who take Latin are more proficient and earn higher 
scores on the verbal SAT exam. The business world has long recognized the 
importance of a rich vocabulary and rates it high as evidence of executive 
potential and success. Understanding the etymological history of a word 
gives the user vividness, color, punch, and precision. It also seems that the 
clearer and more numerous our verbal images, the greater our intellectual 
power. Wheelock's Latin is profuse with the etymological study of English 
and vocabulary enrichment. Our own experiences have shown that students 
will not only remember vocabulary words longer and better when they un- 
derstand their etymologies, but also will use them with a sharper sense of 
meaning and nuance. 

Why, then, exercise ourselves in the actual translation of Latin? “Inexo- 
rably accurate translation from Latin provides a training in observation, 
analysis, judgment, evaluation, and a sense of linguistic form, clarity, and 
beauty which is excellent training in the shaping of one’s own English ex- 
pression,” asserted Frederic Wheelock. There is a discipline and an accuracy 
learned in the translation process which is transferable to any thinking and 
reasoning process, such as that employed by mathematicians. In fact, our 
father’s beloved editor at Barnes & Noble, Dr. Gladys Walterhouse, was 
the Math Editor there and yet an ardent appreciator of Latin and its pre- 
cision. 

Our father loved the humanistic tradition of the classical writers and 
thinkers, And he shared this love not only with his students through the 
Sententiae Antiquae sections of his Latin text, but also with his family and 
friends in his daily life. As young girls, we were peppered with phrases of 
philosophical power from the ancients, and our father would show how 
these truths and lessons were alive and valid today. Some of the philosophi- 
cal jewels which students of Latin will find in this book are: carpe diem, 
"seize the day”; aurea mediocritās, "the golden mean"; summum bonum, “the 
Highest Good"; and the derivation of “morality” from mērēs (“good habits 
create good character,” as our father used to tell us). 

If learning the Latin language and the translation process are important, 
then getting to know the messages and art of Horace, Ovid, Virgil, and other 
Roman writers is equally important. Wheelock presents these Classical au- 
thors' writings on such illuminating topics as living for the future, attaining 
excellence, aging, and friendship. The summum bonum of Latin studies, 
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Frederic Wheelock wrote, “is the reading, analysis and appreciation of genu- 
ine ancient literary humanistic Latin in which our civilization is so deeply 
rooted and which has much to say to us in our 20th century.” 

For the 45 years that Frederic Wheelock was a Professor of Latin, he 
instilled in his students the love of Latin as both language and literature, 
and he did so with humor and humility. He dearly loved teaching, because 
he was so enthusiastic about what he taught. He had a deep and abiding 
respect for his students and demanded discipline and high standards. He 
wished for Latin to be loved and learned as he lived it, as a torch passed 
down through the ages, to help light our way today. 

In 1987, as Frederic Wheelock was dying at the end of 85 richly lived 
years, he recited Homer, Horace, and Emily Dickinson. He, like the an- 
cients, leaves a legacy of the love of learning and a belief that we stand on 
the shoulders of the ancients. He would be delighted to know that there are 
stili active and eager students participating in the excitement and enjoyment 
of his beloved Latin. 


Martha Wheelock and Deborah Wheelock Taylor 
Filiae amantissimae 


Preface 


Why a new beginners’ Latin book when so many are already available? 
The question may rightly be asked, and a justification is in order. 

It is notorious that every year increasing numbers of students enter col- 
lege without Latin; and consequently they have to begin the Janguage in 
college, usually as an elective, if they are to have any Latin at all. Though 
some college beginners do manage to continue their study of Latin for two 
or three years, a surprising number have to be satisfied with only one year 
of the subject. Among these, three groups predominate: Romance language 
majors, English majors, and students who have been convinced of the cul- 
tural and the practical value of even a little Latin.' Into the hands of such 
mature students (and many of them are actually Juniors and Seniors!) it is 
a pity and a lost opportunity to put textbooks which in pace and in thought 
are graded to high-school beginners. On the other hand, in the classical 
spirit of moderation, we should avoid the opposite extreme of a beginners’ 
book so advanced and so severe that it is likely 10 break the spirit of even 
mature students in its attempt to cover practically everything in Latin. 

Accordingly, the writer has striven to produce a beginners’ book which 
is mature, humanistic, challenging, and instructive, and which, at the same 
time, is reasonable in its demands. Certainly it is not claimed that Latin 
can be made easy and effortless. However, the writer’s experience with these 


'1 have even had inquiries about my lessons from graduate students who suddenly 
discovered that they needed some Latin and wanted to study it by themselves—much as 
1 taught myself Spanish from E. V. Greenfield’s Spanish Grammar (College Outline Series 
of Barnes & Noble) when I decided to make a trip to Mexico. Such instances really 
constitute a fourth group, adults who wish to learn some Latin independently of a formal 
academic course. 
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chapters in mimeographed form over a number of years shows that Latin 
can be made interesting despite its difficulty; it can give pleasure and profit 
even to the first-year student and to the student who takes only one year; it 
can be so presented as to afford a sense of progress and literary accomplish- 
ment more nearly commensurate with that achieved, for instance, by the 
student of Romance languages. The goal, then, has been a book which pro- 
vides both the roots and at least some literary fruits of a sound Latin experi- 
ence for those who will have only one year of Latin in their entire educa- 
tional career, and a book which at the same time provides adequate 
introduction and encouragement for those who plan to continue their stud- 
ies in the field. The distinctive methods and devices employed in this book 
in order to attain this goal are here listed with commentary. 


1. SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE AND LOCI ANTIQUI 


It can hardly be disputed that the most profitable and the most inspiring 
approach to ancient Latin is through original Latin sentences and passages 
derived from the ancient authors themselves. With this conviction the writer 
perused a number of likely ancient works, excerpting sentences and pas- 
sages which could constitute material for the envisioned beginners’ book. A 
prime desideratum was that the material be interesting per se and not chosen 
merely because it illustrated forms and syntax. These extensive excerpts pro- 
vided a good cross section of Latin literature on which to base the choice of 
the forms, the syntax, and the vocabulary to be presented in the book. All 
the sentences which constitute the regular reading exercise in each chapter 
under the heading of Sententiae Antiquae are derived from this body of orig- 
inal Latin, as is demonstrated by the citing of the ancient author’s name 
after each sentence. The same holds for the connected passages which ap- 
pear both in the chapters and in the section entitled Loci Antiqui. Experi- 
ence has shown that the work of the formal chapters can be covered in about 
three-quarters of an academic year, and that the remaining quarter can be 
had free and clear for the crowning experience of the year—the experience 
of reading additional real Latin passages from ancient authors,’ passages 
which cover a wide range of interesting topics such as love, biography, phi- 
losophy, religion, morality, friendship, philanthropy, games, laws of war, an- 
ecdotes, wit, satirical comment. These basic exercises, then, are derived (rom 


? Caesars works were studiously avoided because of the view that Caesar's tradi- 
tional place in the curriculum of the first two years is infelicitous, and that more desirable 
reading matter can bc found. 

* A half-dozen passages from late Latin and medieval authors are included to illus- 
trate, among other things, the continuance of Latin through the Middle Ages. 
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Latin literature*; they are not “made” or “synthetic” Latin. In fact, by the 
nature of their content they constitute something of an introduction to Ro- 
man experience and thought; they are not mere inane collections of words 
put together simply to illustrate vocabulary, forms, and rules—though they 
are intended to do this too, 


2. VOCABULARIES AND VOCABULARY DEVICES 


Every chapter has a regular vocabulary list of new Latin words to be 
thoroughly learned. Each entry includes: the Latin word with one or more 
forms (e.g., with all principal parts, in the case of verbs); essential grammati- 
cal information (e.g., the gender of nouns, case governed by prepositions); 
English meanings (usually with the basic meaning first); and, in parentheses, 
representative English derivatives. The full vocabulary entry must be memo- 
rized for each item; in progressing from chapter to chapter, students will 
find it helpful to keep a running vocabulary list in their notebooks or a 
computer file, or to use vocabulary cards (with the Latin on one side, and 
the rest of the entry on the other). With an eye to the proverb repetitio mater 
memoriae, words in the chapter vocabularies are generally repeated in the 
sentences and reading passages of the immediately following chapters, as 
well as elsewhere in the book. 

In order to avoid overloading the regular chapter vocabularies, words 
that are less common in Latin generally or which occur infrequently (some- 
times only once) in this book are glossed in parentheses following the Sen- 
tentiae Antiquae and the reading passages. These glosses are generally less 
complete than the regular vocabulary entries and are even more abbreviated 
in the later chapters than in the earlier ones, but they should provide suffi- 
cient information for translating the text at hand; for words whose meanings 
can be easily deduced from English derivatives, the English is usually not 
provided. The instructor's requirements regarding these vocabulary items 
may vary, but in general students should be expected to have at least a “‘pas- 
sive" mastery of the words, i.e., they should be able to recognize the words 
if encountered in a similar context, in a later chapter, for example, or on a 
test; full entries for most of these “recognition” items will also be found in 
the end Vocabulary. 


*To be sure, at times the Latin has had to be somewhat edited in order to bring an 
otherwise too diflicult word or lorm or piece of syntax within the limits of the student's 
experience. Such editing most commonly involves unimportant omissions, a slight sim- 
plification of the word order, or the substitution of an casier word, form, or syntactical 
usage. However, the thought and the fundamental expression still remain those of the 
ancient author. 
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3. SYNTAX 


Although the above-mentioned corpus of excerpts constituted the logi- 
cal guide to the syntactical categories which should be introduced into the 
book, common sense dictated the mean between too little and too much, 
as stated above. The categories which have been introduced should prove 
adequate for the reading of the mature passages of Loc? Antiqui and also 
provide a firm foundation for those who wish to continue their study of 
Latin beyond the first year. In fact, with the skill acquired in handling this 
mature Latin and with a knowledge of the supplementary syntax provided 
in the Appendix, a student can skip the traditional second-year course in 
Caesar and proceed directly to the third-year course in Cicero and other 
authors. The syntax has been explained in as simple and unpedantic a man- 
ner as possible, and each category has been made concrete by a large num- 
ber of examples, which provide both the desirable element of repetition and 
also self-tutorial passages for students. Finally, in light of the sad experience 
that even English majors in college may have an inadequate knowledge of 
grammar, explanations of most grammatical terms have been added, usually 
with benefit of etymology; and these explanations have not been relegated 
to some genera] summarizing section (the kind that students usually avoid!) 
but have been worked in naturally as the terms first appear in the text. 


4. FORMS AND THEIR PRESENTATION 


The varieties of inflected and uninflected forms presented here are nor- 
mal for a beginners’ book. However, the general practice in this text has 
been to alternate lessons containing noun or adjective forms with lessons 
containing verb forms. This should help reduce the ennui which results from 
too much of one thing at a time. The same consideration prompted the post- 
ponement of the locative case, adverbs, and most irregular verbs to the latter 
part of the book, where they could provide temporary respite from subjunc- 
tives and other heavy syntax. 

Considerable effort has been made to place paradigms of more or less 
similar forms side by side for easy ocular cross reference in the same lesson? 
and also, as a rule, to have new forms follow familiar related ones in natural 
sequence (as when adjectives of the third declension follow the i-stem 
nouns). 

The rate at which the syntax and the forms can be absorbed will obvi- 
ously depend on the nature and the caliber of the class; the instructor will 
have to adjust the assignments to the situation. Though cach chapter forms 
a logical unit, it has been found that at least two assignments have to be 
allotted to many of the longer chapters: the first covers the English text, 


> The same device has been carefully employed in the Appendix. 
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the paradigms, the vocabularies, the Practice and Review, and some of the 
Sententiae Antiquae; the second one requires review, the completion of the 
Sententiae, the reading passage, and the section on etymology. Both these 
assignments are in themselves natural units, and this double approach con- 
tains the obvious gain of repetition. 


5. PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


The Practice and Review sentences were introduced as additional insur- 
ance of repetition of forms, syntax, and vocabulary, which is so essential in 
learning a language. If the author of a textbook can start with a predeter- 
mined sequence of vocabulary and syntax, for example, and is free to com- 
pose sentences based thereon, then it should be a fairly simple matter to 
make the sentences of succeeding lessons repeat the items of the previous 
few lessons, especially if the intellectual content of the sentences is not a 
prime concern. On the other hand, such repetition is obviously much more 
difficult to achieve when one works under the exacting restrictions outlined 
above in Section 1. Actually, most of the items introduced in a given chapter 
do re-appear in the Sententiae Antiquae of the immediately following chap- 
ters as well as passim thereafter, but the author frankly concocted the Prac- 
tice and Review sentences* to fill in the lacunae, to guarantee further repett- 
tion than could otherwise have been secured, and to provide exercises of 
continuous review. The English-into-Latin sentences, though few in number 
on the grounds that the prime emphasis rests on learning to read Latin, 
should, however, be done regularly, but the others need not be assigned as 
part of the ordinary outside preparation. They are easy enough to be done 
at sight in class as time permits; or they can be used as a basis for review 
after every fourth or fifth chapter in lieu of formal review lessons. 


6. ETYMOLOGIES 


Unusually full lists of English derivatives are provided in parentheses 
after the words in the vocabularies to help impress the Latin words on the 
student, to demonstrate the direct or indirect indebtedness of English to 
Latin, and to enlarge the student's own vocabulary. Occasionally, English 
cognates have been added. At the end of each chapter a section entitled 
Etymology covers some of the recognition vocabulary items introduced in 
the sentences and reading passages, as well as other interesting points which 
could not be easily indicated in the vocabulary. From the beginning, the 
student should be urged to consult the lists of prefixes and suffixes given in 
the Appendix under the heading of Some Etymological Aids. To interest 


^ Ancient Latin sentences suggested some of them. 
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students of Romance languages and to suggest the importance of Latin to 
the subject, Romance derivatives have been listed from time to time. 


7. THE INTRODUCTION 


In addition to discussing the Roman alphabet and pronunciation, the 
book's general introduction sketches the linguistic, literary, and palaco- 
graphical background of Latin. This background and the actual Latin of 
the Sententiae Antiquae and the Loc? Antiqui give the student considerable 
insight into Roman literature, thought, expression, and experience, and 
evince the continuity of the Roman tradition down to our own times. lt is 
hoped that the Introduction and especially the nature of the lessons them- 
selves will establish this book as not just another Latin grammar but rather 
as a humanistic introduction to the reading of genuine Latin. 


The book had its inception in a group of mimeographed lessons put 
together rather hurriedly and tried out in class as a result of the dissatisfac- 
tion expressed above at the beginning of this Preface. The lessons worked 
well, despite immediately obvious imperfections traceable to their hasty 
composition. To Professor Lillian B. Lawler of Hunter College I am grateful 
for her perusal of the mimeographed material and for her suggestions. I also 
wish to acknowledge the patience of my students and colleagues at Brooklyn 
College who worked with the mimeographed material, and their helpfulness 
and encouragement in stating their reactions to the text. Subsequently these 
trial lessons were completely revised and rewritten in the light of experience. 
I am indebted to Professor Joseph Pearl of Brooklyn College for his kindness 
in scrutinizing the 40 chapters of the manuscript in their revised form and 
for many helpful suggestions. To the Reverend Joseph M.-F. Marique, 
S.J., of Boston College I herewith convey my appreciation for his encourag- 
ing and helpful review of the revised manuscript. Thomas S. Lester of 
Northeastern University, a man of parts and my alter idem amicissimus since 
classical undergraduate years, has my heartfelt thanks for so often and so 
patiently lending to my problems a sympathetic ear, a sound mind, and 
a sanguine spirit. To my dear wife, Dorothy, who so faithfully devoted her- 
self to the typing of a very difficult manuscript, who was often asked for a 
judgment, and who, in the process, uttered many a salutary plea for clarity 
and for compassion toward the students, I dedicate my affectionate and 
abiding gratitude. My final thanks go to Dr. Gladys Walterhouse and her 
colleagues in the editorial department of Barnes & Noble for their friendly, 
efficient, and often crucial help in many matters. It need hardly be added 
that no one but the author is responsible for any infelicities which may 
remain. 
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The Second and Third Editions 


Because of the requests of those who found that they needed more read- 
ing material than that provided by the Loc? Antiqui, the author prepared a 
second edition which enriched the book by a new section entitled Loci Im- 
mūtātī. In these passages the original ancient Latin texts have been left un- 
changed except for omissions at certain points. The footnotes are of the 
general character of those in the Loci Antiqui. It is hoped that these readings 
will prove sufficiently extensive to keep an introductory class well supplied 
for the entire course, will give an interesting additional challenge to the per- 
son who is self-tutored, and will provide a very direct approach to the use 
of the regular annotated texts of classical authors. 

Because of the indisputable value of repetition for establishing linguistic 
reflexes, the third edition includes a new section of Self-Tutoria] Exercises. 
These consist of questions on grammar and syntax, and sentences for trans- 
lation. A key provides answers to all the questions and translations of all 
the sentences. 

The second and third editions would be incomplete without a word of 
deep gratitude to the many who in one way or another have given kind 
encouragement, who have made suggestions, who have indicated 
emendanda. 1 find myself particularly indebted to Professors Josephine Bree 
of Albertus Magnus College, Ben L. Charney of Oakland City College, 
Louis H. Feldman of Yeshiva College, Robert J. Leslie of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Mr. Thomas S. Lester of Northeastern University, the Reverend James 
R. Murdock of Glenmary Home Missioners, Professors Paul Pascal of the 
University of Washington, Robert Renehan of Harvard University, John E. 
Rexine of Colgate University, George Tyler of Moravian College, Ralph L. 
Ward of Hunter College, Dr. Gladys Walterhouse of the Editorial Staff of 
Barnes & Noble, and most especially, once again, to my wife. 


Frederic M. Wheelock 


The Revised Edition 


When Professor Frederic Wheelock’s Latin first appeared in 1956, the 
reviews extolled its thoroughness, organization, and concision; at least one 
reviewer predicted that the book “might well become the standard text” for 
introducing college students and other adult learners to elementary Latin. 
Now, half a century later, that prediction has certainly been proven accurate. 
A second edition was published in 1960, retitled Latin: An Introductory 
Course Based on Ancient Authors and including a rich array of additional 
reading passages drawn directly from Latin literature (the Loci Immūtātī); 
the third edition, published in 1963, added Self- Tutorial Exercises, with an 
answer key, for each of the 40 chapters and greatly enhanced the book's 
usefulness both for classroom students and for those wishing to study the 
language independently. In 1984, three years before the author's death, a list 
of passage citations for the Sententiae Antiquae was added, so that teachers 
and students could more easily locate and explore the context of selections 
they found especially interesting; and in 1992 a fourth edition appeared un- 
der the aegis of the book's new publisher, HarperCollins, in which the entire 
text was set in a larger, more legible font. 

The fifth edition, published in 1995 and aptly retitled Wheelocks Latin, 
constituted the first truly substantive revision of the text in more than 30 
years. The revisions which I introduced were intended, not to alter the basic 
concept of the text, but to enhance it; indeed, a number of the most signifi- 
cant changes were based on Professor Wheelock’s own suggestions, con- 
tained in notes made available for the project by his family, and others re- 
flected the experiences of colleagues around the country, many of whom 
(myself included) had used and admired the book for two decades or more 
and had in the process arrived at some consensus about certain basic ways 
in which it might be improved for a new generation of students. 
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The most obvious change in the fifth edition reflected Wheelock's own 
principal desideratum, shared by myself and doubtless by most who had 
used the book over the years, and that was the addition of passages of con- 
tinuous Latin, based on ancient authors, to each of the 40 chapters. These 
are in the early chapters quite brief and highly adapted, but later on are 
more extensive and often excerpted verbatim from a variety of prose and 
verse authors; some had appeared in previous editions among the Loc? An- 
tīguī and the Loc? Immūtātī, while many were included for the first time in 
the fifth edition. Some of the Practice and Review sentences were revised or 
replaced, as were a few of the Sententiae Antiquae (which in some instances 
were expanded into longer readings), again as suggested in part by Professor 
Wheelock himself. 

The chapter vocabularies, generally regarded as too sparse, were ex- 
panded in most instances to about 20—25 words, a quite manageable list 
including new items as well as many found previously as parenthetical 
glosses to the Sententiae Antiquae. Full principal parts were provided for all 
verbs from the beginning, as colleagues around the country had agreed 
should be done, so students would not be confronted with the somewhat 
daunting list previously presented in Chapter 12. 

There was only minimal shifting of grammar, but in particular the im- 
perfect tense was introduced along with the future in Chapters 5, 8, and 10, 
so that a past tense would be available for use in the readings at a much 
earlier stage. Numerals and the associated material originally in Chapter 40 
were introduced in Chapter 15; and a half dozen or so important grammati- 
cal constructions previously presented in the Supplementary Syntax were 
instead introduced in Chapter 40 and a few of the earlier chapters. Many of 
the grammatical explanations were rewritten; essential information from the 
footnotes was incorporated into the text, while some less important notes 
were deleted. 

Finally, I included at the end of each chapter in the fifth edition a section 
titled Latina Est Gaudium—et Ūtilis, which presents, in a deliberately in- 
formal style, a miscellany of Latin mottoes and well-known quotations, fa- 
miliar abbreviations, interesting etymologies, classroom conversation items, 
occasional tidbits of humor, and even a few ghastly puns, all intended to 
demonstrate, on the lighter side, that Latin can indeed be pleasurable as well 
as edifying. 


The Sixth Edition and Sixth Edition, Revised 


The very considerable success of the fifth edition encouraged all of us 
involved — Professor Wheelock's daughters, Martha Wheelock and Deborah 
Wheelock Taylor, our editor Greg Chaput and his associates at HarperCol- 


lins, and myself—to proceed with the further revisions I had proposed for 
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this new sixth edition. We all hope that teachers and students alike will 
benefit from the numerous improvements, the most immediately apparent 
of which are: the handsome new cover art, a Roman mosaic from Tunisia 
depicting Virgil with a copy of the Aeneid in his lap and flanked by two 
Muses representing his work’s inspiration; the three maps of ancient Italy, 
Greece and the Aegean area, and the Mediterranean, which have been spe- 
cially designed to include, inter alia, ail the placenames mentioned in the 
book's readings and notes (except a few situated on the remotest fringes of 
the empire); and the numerous photographs selected primarily from classical 
and later European art to illustrate literary and historical figures and aspects 
of classical culture and mythology presented in the chapter readings. Among 
the less obvious but, we hope, equally helpful changes are: revision of chap- 
ter readings, especially the Practice and Review sentences, for greater clarity 
and increased reinforcement of new and recently introduced chapter vocab- 
ulary items; expansion of derivatives lists in the chapter vocabularies and of 
cross-references to related words in other chapters; and enlargement of the 
English-Latin end vocabulary. 

The "sixth edition, revised,” first published in 2005, contains a variety 
of additional enhancements, including slight revisions to the Introduction 
and to some of the sentences, reading passages, and accompanying notes, as 
well as further expansion of the English-Latin vocabulary designed to render 
even more useful the popular companion text, Workbook for Wheelock s 
Latin (in its revised third edition by Paul Comeau and myself, published 
concurrently with the sixth edition of Wheelock's Latin). The sixth edition, 
revised, is also the first in many years to appear in a hardbound version, 
along with the traditional paperback; audio is now available online for all the 
chapter vocabularies and other pronunciation help; and, for the first time 
ever, a teacher's guide has been written and is available online, password- 
protected, to instructors who provide verification of their faculty status. 

A final note for professors, teachers, and those engaged in independent 
study: This revised edition of Wheelocks Latin very likely contains more 
material for translation than can actually be covered in the two or three days 
typically allotted to a chapter in a semester course or the week or so allotted 
in high school. Instructors may thus pick and choose and be selective in the 
material they assign: my suggestion for the first day or two is to assign for 
written homework only limited selections from the Practice and Review sen- 
tences and the Sententiae Antiquae, while reserving the others (or some of 
the others, carefully selected in advance) for in-class sight translation; as- 
signments for the second or third day should nearly always include the read- 
ing passages following the Sententiae Antiquae, which will give students the 
experience they need with continuous narrative. Students should regularly 
be encouraged to practice new material at home with the Self- Tutorial Exer- 
cises located at the back of the book, checking their accuracy with the an- 
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swer key that follows, and sentences from these exercises, again pre-selected 
for the purpose, can be used to drill mastery of new concepts via sight trans- 
lation in class. 

Most instructors will also want their students to use the Workbook for 
Wheelocks Latin, which contains a wide range of additional exercises, in- 
cluding for each chapter a detailed set of objectives, a series of questions 
designed to focus directly on the newly introduced grammar, a variety of 
transformation drills, word, phrase, and sentence translations, questions on 
etymologies, synonyms, antonyms, and analogies for new vocabulary items, 
and reading comprehension questions to test the student's understanding of 
the chapter’s reading passages. 

Those who may not have time to complete all of the many Workbook 
items provided for each chapter are advised at least to review each of the 
Intellegenda (chapter objectives), answer all the Grammatica (grammar re- 
view) questions and then complete at least one or two items from each sec- 
tion of the Exercitātiēnēs (1.e., one or two from the section A exercises, one 
or two from section B, etc.), all the Vis Verbórum (etymology and English 
word power) items, one or two of the Latin-to-English translations in section 
A of the Lēctiēnēs (readings), and all the items in Lēctiēnēs B (questions on 
the chapter's continuous reading passages). 

There are numerous other materials designed to complement Whee- 
locks Latin and the Workbook for Wheelocks Latin, including supplemen- 
tal readers, computer software, and a wealth of internet resources, many 
of which, along with further suggestions on teaching and learning Latin 
via Wheelock, are listed at the official Wheelock's Latin Series Website, 
www.wheelockslatin.com, and described in my book Latin for the 21st Cen- 
tury: From Concept to Classroom (available from Prentice Hall Publishers). 

There are many whom I am eager to thank for their support of the 
fifth and sixth editions of Wheelock’s Latin: my children, Jean-Paul, Laura 
Caroline, and Kimberley Ellen, for their constant affection; my colleague 
Jared Klein, a distinguished Indo-European linguist, for reading and offer- 
ing his judicious advice on my revisions to both the [Introduction and the 
individual chapters; graduate assistants Cleve Fisher, Marshail Lloyd, Sean 
Mathis, Matthew Payne, and Jim Yavenditti, for their energetic and capable 
help with a variety of tasks; Mary Wells Ricks, long-time friend and former 
Senior Associate Editor for the Classical Outlook, for her expert counsel on 
a variety of editorial matters; our department secretaries, JoAnn Pulliam 
and Connie Russell, for their generous clerical assistance; my editors at 
HarperCollins, Erica Spaberg, Patricia Leasure, and especially Greg Cha- 
put, each of whom enthusiastically supported my proposals for the revised 
editions; Tim McCarthy of Art Resource in New York, as well as colleagues 
Jim Anderson, Bob Curtis, Timothy Gantzt, and Frances Van Keuren, for 
their assistance with the graphics; Tom Elliott, with the Ancient World 
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Mapping Center, for the lion's share of the work involved in designing the 
sixth edition’s maps; students and associates at the University of Georgia 
who field-tested the new material or provided other helpful assistance, 
among them Bob Harris and Richard Shedenhelm; colleagues around the 
country who offered suggestions for specific revisions to one or both of these 
editions, especially Ward Briggs at the University of South Carolina (whose 
biographies of Professor Wheelock appear in his book, A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of American Classicists, Westport CT: Greenwood Press, 1994, and 
in the Winter, 2003, Classical! Outlook), Rob Latousek, John Lautermilch, 
John McChesney-Young, Braden Mechley, Betty Rose Nagle, John Ramsey, 
Joseph Riegsecker, Cliff Roti, Les Sheridan, David Sider, Alden Smith, Cliff 
Weber, and Stephen Wheeler; Dean Wyatt Anderson, for his encouragement 
of my own work and all our Classics Department's endeavors; Martha 
Wheelock and Deborah Wheelock Taylor, my “‘sisters-in-Latin,” for their 
steadfast advocacy of my work on the revised editions and their generous 
sharing of their father's notes; and finally, Professor Frederic M. Wheelock 
himself, for producing a textbook that has truly become a classic in its own 
right and one whose revision, therefore, became for me a labor amēris. 


Richard A. LaFleur 
University of Georgia 
Autumn, 2004 


I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth. 


George Noel Gordon, Lord Byron 
Beppo 


| would make them all learn English: and then I would 
let the clever ones learn Latin as an honor, and Greek 


as a treat. 


Sir Winston Churchill 
Roving Commission: My Early Life 


He studied Latin like the violin, because he liked it. 


Robert Frost 
The Death of the Hired Man 


Introduction 


Wer fremde Sprachen nicht keunt, weiss nichts von seiner eigenen. (Goethe) 
Apprendre une langue, c'est vivre de nouveau. (French proverb) 


Interest in learning Latin can be considerably increased by even a lim- 
ited knowledge of some background details such as are sketched in this in- 
troduction. The paragraphs on the position of the Latin language in linguis- 
tic history provide one with some linguistic perspective not only for Latin 
but also for English. The brief survey of Latin literature introduces the au- 
thors from whose works have come the Sententiae Antiquae and the Locī 
Antiqui of this book; and even this abbreviated survey provides some literary 
perspective which the student may never otherwise experience. The same 
holds for the account of the alphabet; and, of course, no introduction would 
be complete without a statement about the sounds which the letters rep- 
resent. 


THE POSITION OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE IN 
LINGUISTIC HISTORY 


Say the words “I,” “me,” “is,” "mother," “brother,” “ten.” and you are 
speaking words which, in one form or another, men and women of Europe 
and Asia have used for thousands of years. In fact, we cannot tell how old 
these words actually are. If their spelling and pronunciation have changed 
somewhat from period to period and from place to place, little wonder; what 
does pique the imagination is the fact that the basic elements of these sym- 
bols of human thought have had the vitality to traverse such spans of time 
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and space down to this very moment on this new continent. The point is 
demonstrated in the considerably abbreviated and simplified table that 
follows.’ 


English I me is mother brother ten 
Sanskrit? aham mā asti mátar- bhrātar- dašam 
Greek ego me esti — métér phratér’ deka 
Latin ego mé est mater frāter decem 
Anglo-Saxon‘ ic mé is módor . bróthor tien 

Old Irish? mé is máthir — bráthir deich 
Lithuanian* aš manè esti  motč broterėlis dešimtis 
Russian’ ja menja jest? mat” brat desjat” 


You can see from these columns of words that the listed languages are 
related.* And yet, with the exception of the ultimate derivation of English 
from Anglo-Saxon,’ none of these languages stems directly from another in 
the list. Rather, they all go back through intermediate stages to a common 
ancestor, which is now lost but which can be predicated on the evidence of 
the languages which do survive. Such languages the philologist calls "cog- 
nate" (Latin for "related" or, more literally, "born together," i.e., from the 
same ancestry). The name most commonly given to the now lost ancestor 
of all these “relatives,” or cognate languages, is /ndo- European, because its 
descendants are found both in or near India (Sanskrit, Iranian) and also 
in Europe (Greck and Latin and the Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, and Baltic 
languages).'? The oldest of these languages on the basis of documents writ- 


"Some elements have been omitted from this table as not immediately necessary. 
The words in the table are only a few of the many which could be cited. 

*The language of the sacred writings of ancient India, parent of the modern Indo- 
European languages of India. 

* Though cognate with the other words in this column, classical Greek phrātēr meant 
member of a clan. 

* As an example of the Germanic languages; others are Gothic, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Icelandic, English. 

5 As an example of the Celtic languages; others are Gaulish, Breton, Scots (Gaelic). 
Old Irish mé in the chart is actually nominative casc, equivalent to "]" in meaning and 
usage but to "me" in form. 

* As an exumple of the Baltic group; others are Latvian and Old Prussian. 

7 As an example of the Slavic group; others are Polish, Bulgarian, Czech. 

* This large family of languages shows relationship in the matter of inflections also, 
but no attempt is made here to demonstrate the point. An inflected language is one in 
which the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs have variable endings by which the 
relationship of the words to euch other in a sentence can be indicated. In particular, note 
that Anglo-Saxon, like Latin, was an inflected language but that its descendant English 
has lost most of its inflections. 

* The later connection between English and Latin will be pointed out below. 

10 Note that many languages (¢.g., the Semitic languages, Egyptian, Basque, Chinese, 
the native languages of Africa and the Americas) lie outside the Indo-European family. 
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ten in them are Sanskrit, Iranian, Greek, and Latin, and these documents 
go back centuries before the time of Christ. 

The difference between derived (from roots meaning "to flow down- 
stream from" a source) and cognate languages can be demonstrated even 
more clearly by the relationship of the Romance languages to Latin and to 
each other. For here we are in the realm of recorded history and can see that 
with the Roman political conquest of such districts as Gaul (France), Spain, 
and Dacia (Roumania) there occurred also a Roman linguistic conquest. 
Out of this victorious ancient Latin as spoken by the common people (vul- 
gus, hence "vulgar" Latin) grew the Romance languages, such as French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and, of course, Italian. Consequently, we 
can say of Italian, French, and Spanish, for instance, that they are derived 
from Latin and that they are cognate with each other. 


Parent Cognate Romance Derivatives 


Latin Italian Spanish French English Meaning 


amicus amico amigo ami friend 

liber libro libro livre book 

tempus tempo tiempo temps time 

manus mano mano main hand 

bucca bocca boca bouche mouth (cheek in classical Lat.)"' 
caballus" cavallo caballo cheval horse 

filius figlio hijo fils son 

ille il el (le)? the (that in classical Lat.) 
illa la la la the (that i classical Lat.) 
quattuor quattro cuatro quatre four 

bonus buono bueno bon good 

bene bene bien bien well (adv.) 

facere fare hacer faire make, do 

dicere dire decir dire say 

legere leggere leer lire read 


Although it was noted above that English ultimately stems from Anglo- 
Saxon, which is cognate with Latin, there is much more than that to the 
story of our own language. Anglo-Saxon itself had early borrowed a few 
words from Latin; and then in the 7th century more Latin words" came in 
as a result of the work of St. Augustine (the Lesser), who was sent by Pope 
Gregory to Christianize the Angles. After the victory of William the Con- 


"The classical Latin word for mouth was ās, óris. 

"The classical Latin word for horse was equus. 

? Derived from ille but not actually cognate with // and el. 

" Many of these were of Greek and Hebrew origin but had been Latinized. The 
Latin Vulgate played an important role. 


INDO-EUROPEAN 


Albanian Baltic Slavic Celtic Armenian Germanic Latin! 5 Greek!” Iranian Indic 
(Sanskrit) 


Albanian Lith. Russian trish Welsh Armen. Scand. Dutch German English French (tal. Span. Port. Roum. Greek Persian,  i-E 
(Modern) etc. etc. etc. (Modern) etc. (Modem) etc. Langs. 
of India 


13 Actually, Latin was only one of a number of Italic dialects (among which were Oscan and Umbrian), and some time passed before Latin 
won out over the other dialects in Italy. Similarly, among the Greeks there were a number of dialects (Aeolic. Attic, lonic, Doric). 
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queror in 1066, Norman French became the polite language and Anglo- 
Saxon was held in low esteem as the tongue of vanquished men and serfs. 
Thus Anglo-Saxon, no longer the language of literature, became simply the 
speech of humble daily life. Some two centuries later, however, as the descen- 
dants of the Normans finally amalgamated with the English natives, the 
Anglo-Saxon language reasserted itself; but in its poverty it had to borrow 
hundreds of French words (literary, intellectual, cultural) before it could 
become the language of literature. Borrow it did abundantly, and in the 13th 
and 14th centuries this development produced what is called Middle En- 
glish, known especially from Chaucer, who died in 1400. Along with the 
adoption of these Latin-rooted French words there was also some borrowing 
directly from Latin itself, and the renewed interest in the classics which char- 
acterized the Renaissance naturally intensified this procedure during the 
16th and the 17th centuries.'* From that time to the present Latin has con- 
tinued to be a source of new words, particularly for the scientist.” 

Consequently, since English through Anglo-Saxon is cognate with Latin 
and since English directly or indirectly has borrowed so many words from 
Latin, we can easily demonstrate both cognation and derivation by our own 
vocabulary. For instance, our word “brother” is cognate with Latin frater 
but “fraternal” clearly is derived from frāter. Other instances are: 


English Latin Cognate'* English Derivative 
mother miter maternal 

two duo dual, duet 

tooth déns, stem dent- dental 

foot pés, stem ped- pedal 

heart cor, stem cord- cordial 

bear ferd fertile 


‘Thomas Wilson (16th century) says: "The unlearned or foolish fantastical, that 
smells but of learning (such fellows as have been learned men in their days), will so Latin 
their tongues, that the simple cannot but wonder at their talk, and think surely they 
speak by some revelation.” Sir Thomas Browne (17th century) says: “If elegancy still 
proceedeth, and English pens maintain that stream we have of late observed to flow from 
many, we shall within a few years be fain to learn Latin to understand English, and a 
work will prove of equai facility in cither" These statements are quoted by permission 
from the “Brief History of the English Language” by Hadley and Kittredge in Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition, copyright, 1934, 1939, 1945, 1950, 1953, 
1954, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 

" And apparently even our 20th-century composers of advertisements would be re- 
duced to near beggary if they could not draw on the Latin vocabulary and the classics 
in general. 

* Grimm's law catalogues the Germanic shift in certain consonants (the stops). This 
shows how such apparently different words as English keart and Latin cor, cord-, are in 
origin the same word. 
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In fact, here you see one of the reasons for the richness of our vocabu- 
lary, and the longer you study Latin the more keenly you will realize what a 
limited language ours would be without the Latin element. 

Despite the brevity of this survey you can comprehend the general posi- 
tion of Latin in European linguistic history and something of its continuing 
importance to us of the 20th century. It is the cognate'? of many languages 
and the parent of many; it can even be cailed the adoptive parent of our 
own. In summary is offered the much abbreviated diagram on page xxx 
above.” 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF LATIN LITERATURE 


Since throughout this entire book you will be reading sentences and 
longer passages excerpted from Latin literature, a brief outline is here 
sketched to show both the nature and the extent of this great literature. You 
will find the following main divisions reasonable and easy to keep in mind, 
though the common warning against dogmatism in regard to the names and 
the dates of periods should certainly be sounded. 


I. Early Period (down to ca. 80 p.c.) 
Il. Golden Age (80 B.c.—14 A.D.) 
A. Ciceronian Period (80—43 B.c.) 
B. Augustan Period (43 B.C.—14 A.D.) 
II. Silver Age (14-ca. 138 A.D.) 
IV. Patristic Period (late 2nd-5th cens. of our era) 
V. Medieval Period (6th-14th cens. of our era) 
VI. Period from the Renaissance (ca. 15th cen.) to the Present 


THE EARLY PERIOD (DOWN TO Ca. 80 &.c.) 


The apogee of Greek civilization, including the highest development of 
its magnificent literature and art, was reached during the 5th and the 4th 
centuries before Christ. In comparison, Rome during those centuries had 
little to offer. Our fragmentary evidence shows only a rough, accentual na- 


Take particular care to note that Latin is simply cognate with Greek, not derived 
from it. 

M Fn the interests of simplicity and clarity a number of languages and intermediate 
steps have been omitted. In particular it should be noted that no attempt has been made 
to indicate the indebtedness of English to Greek. Two branches of the Indo-European 
language family, Anatolian and Tocharian, are now extinct and are not shown on the 
chart. 
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tive meter called Saturnian, some native comic skits, and a rough, practical 
prose for records and speeches. 

In the 3d century B.c., however, the expansion of Roman power brought 
the Romans into contact with Greek civilization. Somehow the hard- 
headed, politically and legally minded Romans were fascinated by what they 
found, and the writers among them went to school to learn Greek literature. 
From this time on, Greek literary forms, meters, rhetorical devices, subjects, 
and ideas had a tremendous and continuing influence on Roman literature, 
even as it developed its own character and originality in a great many ways. 

In fact, the Romans themselves did not hesitate to admit as much. Al- 
though the Romans now composed epics, tragedies, satires, and speeches, 
the greatest extant accomplishments of this period of apprenticeship to 
Greek models are the comedies of Plautus (ca. 254—184 B.C.) and Terence 
(185—159 p.c.). These were based on Greek plays of the type known as New 
Comedy, the comedy of manners, and they make excellent reading today. 
Indeed, a number of these plays have influenced modern playwrights; Plau- 
tus’ Menaechmi, for instance, inspired Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors. 


THE GOLDEN AGE (80 8.C.—14 A.D.) 


During the first century before Christ the Roman writers perfected their 
literary media and made Latin literature one of the world's greatest. It is 
particularly famous for its beautiful, disciplined form, which we know as 
classic, and for its real substance as well. If Lucretius complained about the 
poverty of the Latin vocabulary, Cicero so molded the vocabulary and the 
general usage that Latin remained a supple and a subtle linguistic tool for 
thirteen centuries and more.” 


THE CICERONIAN PERIOD (80-43 n.c.). The literary work of the 
Ciceronian Period was produced during the last years of the Roman Repub- 
lic. This was a period of civil wars and dictators, of military might against 
constitutional right, of selfish interest, of brilliant pomp and power, of moral 
and religious laxity. Outstanding authors important for the book which you 
have in hand are: 

Lucretius (Titus Lücrétius Carus, ca. 98—55 B.c.): author of De Rerum 
Nātūrā, a powerful didactic poem on happiness achieved through the Epicu- 
rean philosophy. This philosophy was based on pleasure? and was but- 
tressed by an atomic theory which made the universe a realm of natural, not 
divine, law and thus eliminated the fear of the gods and the tyranny of reli- 
gion, which Lucretius believed had shattered men's happiness. 

Catullus (Gaius Valerius Catullus, ca. 84—54 B.c.): lyric poet, the Robert 

?! See below under Medieval and Renaissance Latin. 


? However, that it meant simply "eat, drink, and be merry" is a vulgar misinterpre- 
tation. 
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Museo Archeologico Nazionale 


Burns of Roman literature, an intense and impressionable young provincial 
from northern Italy who fell totally under the spell of an urban sophisticate, 
Lesbia (a literary pseudonym for her real name, Clodia), but finally escaped 
bitterly disillusioned; over 100 of his poems have survived. 

Cicero (Marcus Tullius Cicero, 106—43 n.c.): the greatest Roman orator, 
whose eloquence thwarted the conspiracy of the bankrupt aristocrat Cati- 
line? in 63 p.c. and 20 years later cost Cicero his own life in his patriotic 
opposition to Anthony's high-handed policies; admired also as an authority 
on Roman rhetoric, as an interpreter of Greek philosophy to his coun- 
trymen, as an essayist on friendship (Dé Amicitia) and on old age (Dé Senec- 
tite), and, in a less formal style, as a writer of self-revealing letters. Cicero's 
vast contributions to the Latin language itself have already been mentioned. 

Caesar (Gāius lūlius Caesar, 102 or 100—44 n.c.): orator, politician, gen- 
eral, statesman, dictator, author; best known for his military memoirs, Be/- 
lum Gallicum and Bellum Civile. 


5 See the introductory notes to “Cicero Denounces Catiline" in Ch. !| and “Evi- 
dence and Confession" in Ch. 30. 


Julius Caesar 
Ist century B.C. 


Naples, Italy 
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Nepos (Cornelius Nepos, 99—24 B.c.): friend of Catullus and Caesar and 
a writer of biographies noted rather for their relatively easy and popular 
style than for greatness as historical documents. 

Publilius Syrus (fl. 43 B.c.): a slave who was taken to Rome and who 
there became famous for his mimes, which today are represented only by a 
collection of epigrammatic sayings. 


THE AUGUSTAN PERIOD (43 n.c.-14 A.D.). The first Roman Em- 
peror gave his name to this period. Augustus wished to correct the evils of 
the times, to establish civil peace by stable government, and to win the Ro- 
mans' support for his new regime. With this in mind he and Maecenas, his 
unofficial prime minister, sought to enlist literature in the service of the state. 
Under their patronage Virgil and Horace became what we should call poets 
laureate. Some modern critics feel that this fact vitiates the noble sentiments 
of these poets; others see in Horace a spirit of independence and of genuine 
moral concern, and maintain that Virgil, through the character of his epic 
hero Aeneas, is not simply glorifying Augustus but is actually suggesting to 
the emperor what is expected of him as head of the state.” 

Virgil (Püblius Vergilius Marē, 70-19 n.c.): from humble origins in 
northern Italy; lover of nature; profoundly sympathetic student of hu- 
mankind; Epicurean and mystic; severe and exacting self-critic, master 
craftsman, linguistic and literary architect, "lord of language"; famous as a 
writer of pastoral verse (the Eclogues) and of a beautiful didactic poem on 
farm life (the Georgics); best known as the author of one of the world's great 
epics, the Aeneid, a national epic with ulterior purposes, to be sure, but 
one also with ample universal and human appeal to make it powerful 20th- 
century reading. 

Horace (Quintus Horātius Flaccus, 65-8 B.c.): freedman's son who, 
thanks to his father's vision and his own qualities, rose to the height of poet 
laureate; writer of genial and self-revealing satires; author of superb lyrics 
both light and serious; meticulous composer famed for the happy eflects of 
his linguistic craftsmanship (cüriosa fēlīcitās, painstaking felicity), synthesist 
of Epicurean carpe diem (enjoy today) and Stoic virtüs (virtue); preacher and 
practitioner of aurea mediocritas (the golden mean). 

Livy (Titus Livius, 59 p.c.-17 A.D.): friend of Augustus but an admirer 
of the Republic and of olden virtues; author of a monumental, epic-spirited 
history of Rome, and portrayer of Roman character at its best as he 
judged it. 


"See, for instance, E. K. Rand, The Builders of Eternal Rome (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1943). 

S The Aeneid is always associated with Homer's Fiad and Odyssey, to which it owes 
a great deal, and with Dante's Divine Comedy and Milton's Paradise Lost, which owe a 
great deal to it. 
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Propertius (Sextus Propertius, ca. 50 B.c.-ca. 2 A.D.): author of four 
books of romantic elegiac poems, much admired by Ovid. 

Ovid (Püblius Ovidius Nàsó, 43 n.c.-17 A.D.): author of much love po- 
etry which was hardly consonant with Augustus' plans; most famous today 
as the writer of the long and clever hexameter work on mythology entitled 
Metamorphósés, which has proved a thesaurus for subsequent poets. Ovid, 
like Pope, “lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


THE SILVER AGE (14-ca. 138 A.D.) 


]n the Silver Age there is excellent writing; but often there are also arti- 
ficialities and conceits, a striving for effects and a passion for epigrams, char- 
acteristics which often indicate a less sure literary sense and power— hence 
the traditional, though frequently overstated, distinction between "Golden" 
and "Silver" The temperaments of not a few emperors also had a limiting 
or blighting effect on the literature of this period. 

Seneca (Lücius Annaeus Seneca, 4 B.C.—65 A.D.): Stoic philosopher from 
Spain; tutor of Nero; author of noble moral essays of the Stoic spirit, of 
tragedies (which, though marred by too much rhetoric and too many con- 
ceits, had considerable influence on the early modern drama of Europe), 
and of the Apocolocyntésis ("Pumpkinification"), a brilliantly witty, though 
sometimes cruel, prosimetric satire on the death and deification of the em- 
peror Claudius. 

Petronius (exact identity and dates uncertain, but probably Titus Petré- 
nius Arbiter, d. 65 a.p.): Neronian consular and courtier; author of the Sa- 
tyricon, a satiric, prosimetric novel of sorts, famous for its depiction of the 
nouveau-riche freedman Trimalchio and his extravagant dinner-parties. 

Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintiliánus, ca. 35—95 A.p.): teacher and au- 
thor of the nstitütió Orātēria, a famous pedagogical work which discusses 
the entire education of a person who is to become an orator; a great admirer 
of Cicero's style and a critic of the rhetorical excesses of his own age. 

Martial (Marcus Valerius Mārtiālis, 45-104 a.p.): famed for his more 
than 1,500 witty epigrams and for the satirical twist which he so often gave 
to them. As he himself says, his work may not be great literature but people 
do enjoy it. 

Pliny (Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus, ca. 62-113 A.D.): a conscien- 
tious public figure, who is now best known for his Epistulae, letters which 
reveal both the bright and the seamy sides of Roman life during this impe- 
rial period. 

Tacitus (Püblius Cornelius Tacitus, 55—117 A.D.): most famous as a satir- 
ical, pro-senatorial historian of the period from the death of Augustus to 
the death of Domitian. 

Juvenal (Decimus lūnius Iuvenális, ca. 55-post 127 A.b.): a relentless, 
intensely rhetorical satirist of the evils of his times, who concludes that the 
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only thing for which one can pray is a méns sāna in corpore sand (v sound 
mind in a sound body). His satires inspired Dr. Samuel Johnson's London and 
The Vanity of Human Wishes and the whole conception of caustic, "Juve- 
nalian" satire. 


THE ARCHAISING PERIOD. The mid- to late 2nd century may be 
distinguished as an archaizing period, in which a taste developed for the 
vocabulary and style of early Latin and for the incorporation of diction from 
vulgar Latin; characteristic authors of the period were the orator Fronto 
and the antiquarian Aulus Gellius, known for his miscellaneous essays 
Noctés Atticae (“Nights in Attica"). 


THE PATRISTIC PERIOD (Late 2nd Cen.-5th Cen.) 


The name of the Patristic Period comes from the fact that most of the 
vital literature was the work of the Christian leaders, or fathers (patres), 
among whom were Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine. These men had been well educated; they were familiar with, and 
frequently fond of, the best classical authors; many of them had even been 
teachers or lawyers before going into service of the Church. At times the 
classical style was deliberately employed to impress the pagans, but more 
and more the concern was to reach the common people (vulgus) with the 
Christian message. Consequently, it is not surprising to see vulgar Latin re- 
emerging” as an important influence in the literature of the period. St. Je- 
rome in his letters is essentially Ciceronian, but in his Latin edition of the 
Bible, the Vulgate (383—405 A.D.), he uses the language of the people. Simi- 
larly St. Augustine, though formerly a teacher and a great lover of the Ro- 
man classics, was willing to use any idiom that would reach the people (ad 
üsum vulgi) and said that it did not matter if the barbarians conquered Rome 
provided they were Christian. 


THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD (6th-14th Cens.) 


During the first three centuries of the Medieval Period, vulgar Latin 
underwent rapid changes? and, reaching the point when it could no longer 
be called Latin, it became this or that Romance language according to the 
locality. 


* Vulgar Latin has already been mentioned as the language of the common people. 
Its roots are in the early period. In fact, the language of Plautus has much in common 
with this later vulgar Latin, and we know that throughout the Golden and the Silver 
Ages vulgar Latin lived on as the colloquial idiom of the people but was kept distinct 
from the literary idiom of the texts and the polished conversation of those periods. 

P E.g., the loss of most declensional endings and the increased use of prepositions; 
extensive employment of auxiliary verbs; anarchy in the uses of the subjunctive and the 
indicative. 
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On the other hand, Latin, the literary idiom more or less modified by 
the Vulgate and other influences, continued throughout the Middle Ages as 
the living language of the Church and of the intellectua] world. Though 
varying considerably in character and quality, it was an international lan- 
guage, and Medieval Latin literature is sometimes called " European" in con- 
trast to the earlier "national Roman" In this Medieval Latin was written a 
varied and living literature (religious works, histories, anecdotes, romances, 
dramas, sacred and secular poetry), examples of which are included below, 
in the excerpt from the 7th century writer Isidore of Seville (in Ch. 29) and 
selections from other authors in the Loci Antiqui. The long life of Latin is 
attested in the early 14th century by the facts that Dante composed in Latin 
the political treatise Dé Monarchiā, that he wrote in Latin his De Vulgārī 
Eloquentià to justify his use of the vernacular Italian for literature, and that 
in Latin pastoral verses he rejected the exhortation to give up the vernacular, 
in which he was writing the Divine Comedy, and compose something in 
Latin.” 


THE PERIOD FROM THE RENAISSANCE (ca. 15th Cen.) TO THE PRESENT 


Because of Petrarch’s new-found admiration of Cicero, Renaissance 
scholars scorned Medieval Latin and turned to Cicero in particular as the 
canon of perfection. Although this return to the elegant Ciceronian idiom 
was prompted by great affection and produced brilliant effects, it was an 
artificial movement which made Latin somewhat imitative and static com- 
pared with the spontaneous, living language which it had been during the 
Middle Ages. However, Latin continued to be effectively employed well into 
the modern period,? and the ecclesiastical strain is still very much alive 
(despite its de-emphasis in the early 1960s) as the language of the Roman 
Catholic Church and seminaries. Furthermore, the rediscovery of the true, 
humanistic spirit of the ancient Latin and Greek literatures and the fresh 
attention to literary discipline and form as found in the classics proved very 
bencficial to the native literature of the new era. 

The purpose of this abbreviated outline has been to provide some sense 
of the unbroken sweep of Latin literature from the 3rd century n.c. down to 
our own times. Besides enjoying its own long and venerable history, Latin 
literature has also inspired, schooled, and enriched our own English and 
other occidental literatures to a degree beyond easy assessment. Add to this 


* At the same timc, by token of Dante's success and that of others in the usc of the 
vernacular languages, it must be admitted that Latin had begun to wage a losing battle. 

? For instance, note its use by Erasmus and Sir Thomas More in the 16th century, 
by Milton, Bacon, and Newton in the 17th century, and by botanists, classical scholars, 
and poets of the later centuries. 
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the wide influence of the Latin language itself as outlined above and you 
can hardly escape the conclusion that Latin is dead only in a technical sense 
of the word, and that even a limited knowledge of Latin is a great asset to 
anyone who works with or is interested in English and the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures. 


THE ALPHABET AND PRONUNCIATION 


The forms of the letters which you sec on this printed page are centuries 
old. They go back through the earliest Italian printed books of the 15th 
century? and through the finest manuscripts of the 12th and 11th centuries 
to the firm, clear Carolingian bookhand of the 9th century as perfected 
under the inspiration of the Carolingian Renaissance by the monks of St. 
Martin's at Tours in France. These monks developed the small letters from 
beautiful clear semi-uncials, which in turn lead us back to the uncials? and 
square capitals of the Roman Empire. Today we are in the habit of distin- 
guishing the Roman alphabet from the Greek, but the fact is that the Ro- 
mans learned to write from the Etruscans, who in turn had learned to write 
from Greek colonists who had settled in the vicinity of Naples during the 
8th century B.c. Actually, therefore, the Roman alphabet is simply one form 
of the Greek alphabet. But the Greeks were themselves debtors in this mat- 
ter, for, at an early but still undetermined date, they had received their alpha- 
bet from a Semitic source, the Phoenicians." And finally the early Semites 
appear to have been inspired by Egyptian hieroglyphs. This brief history of 
the forms of the letters which you see in our books today provides one more 
illustration of our indebtedness to antiquity. 

The Roman alphabet was like ours except that it lacked the letters j and 
w. Furthermore, the letter v originally stood for both the sound of the vowel 


V Called "incunabula" because they were made in the “cradle days" of printing. The 
type is called "Roman" to distinguish it from the “black-letter” type which was used in 
northern Europe (cp. the German type). The Italian printers based their Roman type on 
that of the finest manuscripts of the period, those written for the wealthy, artistic, exact- 
ing Renaissance patrons. The scribes of those manuscripts, seeking the most attractive 
kind of script with which to please such patrons, found it in manuscripts written in the 
best Carolingian book-hand. 

* The uncial letters are similar to the square capitals except that the sharp corners 
of the angular letters have been rounded so that they can be written with greater rapidity. 
An illustration can be found in Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, entry uncial. 

"The 22 letters of the Phoenician alphabet represented only consonant sounds. 
The Greeks showed their originality in using some of these letters to designate vowel 
sounds. 
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Portrait of a young woman with stilus and tabella, fresco from Pompeii 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, Haly 


u and the sound of the consonant w." Not till the second century of our era 
did the rounded u-form appear, but for convenience both v and u are em- 
ployed in the Latin texts of most modern editions. The letter k was rarely 


5 Note that our letter w is simply double u of the v-shaped variety. 
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used, and then only before a, in a very few words. The letters y* and z were 
introduced toward the end of the Republic to be used in spelling words of 
Greek origin. 

The following tables indicate approximately the sounds of Latin and 
how the letters were used by Romans of the classical period to represent 
those sounds (there are several differences of pronunciation in medieval and 
ecclesiastical Latin). 


Vowels Vowels in Latin had only two possible pronunciations, long and short. 
Long vowels were generally held about twice as long as short vowels (cf. half 
notes to quarter notes in music) and are marked in this book, as in most 
beginning texts (though not in the actual classical texts), with a “macron” 
or "long mark" (e.g., à); vowels without a macron are short. Students should 
regard macrons as part of the spelling of a word, since the differences of 
pronunciation they indicate are often crucial to meaning (e.g., liber is a noun 
meaning book, while liber is an adjective meaning free). The pronunciations 
are approximately as follows: 


Long Short 

ā as in father: das, cara a as in Dinah: dat, casa 
6 as in they: mē, sēdēs e as in pet: et, sed 

Tas in machine: hic, sica i as in pin: hic, sicca 

6 as in clover: ós, mūrēs o as in orb, off: os, mora 
Ū as in rude: ti, sümó u as in put: tum, sum 


y, either short or long, as in French tu or German über 


Diphthongs Latin has the following six diphthongs, combinations of two vowel 
sounds that were collapsed together into a single syllable: 


ae as ai in aisle: cárae, saepe 

au as ou in house: aut, laudó 

ei as in reign: deinde 

eu as Latin e + u, pronounced rapidly as a single syllable: seu. 
The sound is not found in English and is rare in Latin. 

oe as oi in oil: coepit, proelium 

ui as in Latin u + i, spoken as a single syllable like Spanish muy (or like 
Eng. gooey, pronounced quickly as a single syllable). This diphthong 
occurs only in huius, cuíus, huic, cui, hui. Elsewhere the two letters are 
spoken separately as in fu-it, frūctuī. 


A This was really Greek u, upsilon (Y), a vowel with a sound intermediate between 
u and i, as in French u. 
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Consonants Latin consonants had essentially the same sounds as the English conso- 
nants with the following exceptions: 


bs and bt were pronounced ps and pt (e.g., urbs, obtineo); otherwise Latin 
b had the same sound as our letter (e.g., bibébant). 

c was always hard as in can, never soft as in city: cum, civis, facilis. 

g was always hard as in get, never soft as in gem. gloria, gerd. When it 
appeared before n, the letter g represented a nasalized ng sound as in 
hangnail: magnus. 

h was a breathing sound, as in English, only less harshly pronounced: 
hic, haec 

i (which also represented a vowel) usually functioned as a consonant 
with the sound of y as in yes when used before a vowel at the begin- 
ning of a word (iüstus = yustus); between two vowels within a word 
it served in double capacity: as the vowel i forming a diphthong with 
the preceding vowel, and as the consonant y (reiectus — rei-yectus, 
maior — mai-yor, cuius — cui-yus); otherwise it was usually a vowel. 
This so-called "consonantal" i regularly appears in English deriva- 
tives as a j (a letter added to the alphabet in the Middle Ages); hence 
maior = major, Iülius = Julius. 

m had the sound it has in English, pronounced with the lips closed: 
monet. There is some evidence, however, that in at least certain in- 
stances final -m (i.e., -m at the end of a word), following a vowel, 
was pronounced with the lips open, producing a nasalization of the 
preceding vowel: tum, etiam. 

q, as in English, is always followed by consonantal u, the combination 
having the sound kw. quid, quoque. 

r was trilled; the Romans called it the littera canina, because its sound 
suggested the snarling of a dog: Róma, cūrāre. 

s was always voiceless as in see, never voiced as in our word ease: sed, 
posuissés, misistis. 

t always had the sound of (as in tired, never of sh as in nation or ch as 
in mention: taciturnitās, nationem, mentiónem. 

v had the sound of our w: vīvē = wīwē, vinum = winum. 

x had the sound of ks as in axle, not of gz as in exert: mixtum, exerceó. 

ch represented Greek chi and had the sound of ck/ in block head, not of 
ch in church: chorus, Archilochus. 

ph represented Greek phi and had the sound of ph in uphill, not the f 
sound in our pronunciation of philosophy: philosophia. 

th represented Greek theta and had the sound of th in hot house, not of 
th in thin or the: theātrum. 


The Romans quite appropriately pronounced double consonants as two 
separate consonants; we in our haste usually render them as a single conso- 
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nant. For instance, the rr in the Latin word currant sounded something like 
the two rs in the cur ran (except that in Latin each r was trilled); and the tt 
in admittent sounded like the two /'s in admit ten. 


In Latin as in English, a word has as many syllables as it has vowels 
and diphthongs. 


Syllabification: In dividing a word into syllables: 


1. Two contiguous vowels or a vowel and a diphthong are separated: 
dea, de-a; deae, de-ae. 


2. A single consonant between two vowels goes with the second vowel: 
amicus, a-mi-cus. 


3. When two or more consonants stand between two vowels, generally 
only the last consonant goes with the second vowel: mitté, mit-tē; 
servare, ser-vā-re; cónsümptus, cēn-sūmp-tus. However, a stop (p, b, t, 
d, c, g) + a liquid (I, r) generally count as a single consonant and 
go with the following vowel: patrem, pa-trem; castra, cas-tra. Also 
counted as single consonants are qu and the aspirates ch, ph, tb, which 
should never be separated in syllabification: architectus, ar-chi-tec-tus; 
loguācem, lo-quà-cem. 


Syllable quantity: A syllable is long by nature if it contains a long vowel 
or a diphthong; a syllable is long by position if it contains a short vowel 
followed by two or more consonants'5 or by x, which is a double consonant 
(= ks). Otherwise a syllable is short; again, the difference is rather like that 
between a musical half-note and a quarter-note. 


Syllables long by nature (here underlined): lau-dē, Ró-ma, a-mi-cus. 

Syllables long by position (underlined): ser-vat, sa-pi-en-ti-a, ax-is (— 
ak-sis). 

Examples with all long syllables, whether by nature or by position, 
underlined: lau-dā-te, mo-ne-d, sae-pe, cēn-ser-vā-tis, pu-el-lā-rum. 


Even in English, syllables have this sort of temporal quantity, i.e., some 
syllables take longer to pronounce than others (consider the word “enough,” 
with its very short, clipped first syllable, and the longer second syllable), but 
it is not a phenomenon we think much about. The matter is important in 
Latin, however, for at least two reasons: first, syllable quantity was a major 
determinant of the rhythm of Latin poetry, as you will learn later in your 


* But in poetry the consonants may be separated according to the rule for two con- 
sonants. 

“Bul remember that a stop + a liquid as well as qu and the aspirates ch, ph, and th 
regularly count as a single consonant: e.g., pa-trem, quo-que. 
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study of the language; and, of more immediate importance, syllable quantity 
determined the position of a word's stress accent, as explained below. 


Words in Latin, like those in English, were pronounced with extra em- 
phasis on one syllable (or more than one, in the case of very long words); 
the placement of this "stress accent" in Latin (unlike English) followed these 
strict and simple rules: 


I. In a word of two syllables the accent always falls on the first syllable: 
sér-vo, saé-pe, ni-hil. 


2. In a word of three or more syllables (a) the accent falls on the next 
to last syllable (sometimes called the "penult"), if that syllable is long 
(ser-vā-re, cón-sér-vat, for-tū-na); (b) otherwise, the accent falls on the 
syllable before that (the "antepenult": mé-ne-6, pá-tri-a, pe-cü-ni-a, 
vó-lu-cris). 


Because these rules for accentuation are so regular, accent marks (as 
opposed to macrons) are not ordinarily included when writing Latin; in this 
text, however, accents are provided in both the “paradigms” (sample declen- 
sions and conjugations) and the chapter vocabularies, as an aid to correct 
pronunciation. 

Although oral-aural communication and conversational skills are some- 
times—and unfortunately— given little stress in the Latin classroom, never- 
theless a "correct" or at least a consistent pronunciation is essential to the 
mastery of any language. An ability to pronounce Latin words and sentences 
aloud according to the rules provided in this introduction will also enable 
you to "pronounce" correctly in your mind and, as you think of a word, to 
spell it correctly. 

As you begin your study of Latin, remember that it did not merely con- 
sist of written texts to be silently read (in fact, the Romans themselves nearly 
always read aloud!), but it was for centuries a spoken language—a language 
learned and spoken by Roman boys and girls, in fact, just as your own native 
language was acquired and spoken by you in your childhood, and not only 
by famous orators, poets, and politicians. You should apply all four lan- 
guage learning skilis in your study every day, listening and speaking as well 
as reading and writing; always pronounce paradigms and vocabulary items 
aloud, and most especially read aloud every Latin sentence or passage you 
encounter, and always read for comprehension, before attempting a transla- 
tion into English. 
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VERBS 


One might properly consider the verb (from Lat. verbum, word), which 
describes the subject’s activity or state of being, to be the most important 
word in a sentence, and so we may best begin our study of Latin with a look 
at thal part of speech (the other parts of speech in Latin are the same as 
those in English: nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, interjections). 

In Latin as in English, verbs exhibit the following five characteristics: 

PERSON (Lat. persóna): who is the subject, i.e., who performs (or, in 

the passive, receives) the action, from the speaker's point of view; Ist 

person = the speaker(s), /, we; 2nd = the person(s) spoken to, you; 
3rd = the person(s) spoken about, he, she, it, they. 

NUMBER (numerus): how many subjects, singular or plural. 
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TENSE (tempus, time): the time of the action; Latin has six tenses, pres- 
ent, future, imperfect, perfect (or present perfect), future perfect, and 
pluperfect (or past perfect). 


MOOD (modus, manner): the manner of indicating the action or state 
of being of the verb; like English, Latin has the indicative (which “indi- 
cates" facts) and the imperative (which orders actions), introduced in 
this chapter, and the subjunctive (which describes, in particular, hypo- 
thetical or potential actions), introduced in Ch. 28. 


VOICE (vàx): an indication, with transitive verbs (those that can take 
direct objects), of whether the subject performs the action (the active 
voice) or receives it (passive). 


CONJUGATION 


To conjugate (Lat. coniugáre, join together) a verb is to list together all 
its forms, according to these five variations of person, number, tense, mood, 
and voice. If asked to conjugate the English verb to praise in the present 
tense and the active voice of the indicative mood, you would say: 


Singular Plural 
Ist person ] praise we praise 
2nd person you praise you praise 
3rd person he (she, it) praises they praise 


The person and the number of five of these six forms cannot be determined 
in English without the aid of pronouns 7, you, we, they. Only in the third 
person singular can you omit the pronoun le (she, it) and still make clear 
by the special ending of the verb that praises is third person and singular. 


PERSONAL ENDINGS 


What English can accomplish in only one of the six forms, Latin can do 
in all six by means of "personal endings," which indicate distinctly the per- 
son, the number, and the voice of the verb. Since these personal endings will 
be encountered at every turn, the time taken to memorize them at this point 
will prove an excellent investment. For the active voice they arc: 


Singular 
Ist person -ð or -m, which corresponds to /. 
2nd person -s, which corresponds to you. 


3rd person -t, which corresponds to he, she, it. 
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Plural 

lst person -mus, which corresponds to we. 
2nd person -tis, which corresponds to you. 
3rd person -nt, which corresponds to they. 


The next step is to find a verbal "stem" to which these endings can be added. 


PRESENT INFINITIVE' ACTIVE AND 
PRESENT STEM 


The present active infinitives of the model verbs used in this book for 
the first and second conjugations are respectively: 


laudāre, to praise monēre, to advise 


You see that -āre characterizes the first conjugation and -ēre characterizes 
the second. 

Now from the infinitives drop the -re, which is the actual infinitive end- 
ing, and you have the “present stems”: 


lauda- moné- 


To this present stem add the personai endings (with the few modifications 
noted below), and you are ready to read or to say something in Latin about 
the present: e.g., laudā-s, you praise; moné-mus, we advise. 

This leads to the first of many paradigms. "Paradigm" (pronounced par- 
adime) derives from Greek paradeigma, which means pattern, example; and 
paradigms are used at numerous points throughout the chapters and in the 
Appendix to provide summaries of forms according to convenient patterns. 
Of course, the ancient Romans learned the many inflected forms from their 
parents and from daily contacts with other people by the direct method, as 
we ourselves learn English today. However, since we lack this natural Latin 
environment and since we usually begin the study of Latin at a relatively 
late age under the exigencies of time, the analytical approach through para- 
digms, though somewhat artificial and uninspiring, is generally found to be 
the most efficacious method. 

In the process of memorizing all paradigms, be sure always to say them 
aloud, for this gives you the help of two senses, both sight and sound; speak- 


|The infinitive (infinitus, infinitivus, not limited) simply gives the basic idea of the 
verb; its form is "not limited" by person and number, though it does indicate tense and 
voice. 
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ing and listening to the language, to its basic sounds and rhythms, will be 
an enormous aid to acquiring mastery. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE ACTIVE OF 
Laudó & Moneó 


Singular 

l. laūdē, Z praise, am praising, do praise moneē, / advise, etc. 

2. laüdás, you praise, are praising, do praise mónés, you advise, etc. 

3. laüdat, he (she, it) praises, is praising, monet, he (she, it) advises, 
does praise etc. 

Plural 

l. laudámus, we praise, are praising, do praise — monémus, we advise, etc. 

2. laudatis, you praise, are praising, do praise monétis, you advise, etc. 


3. laüdant, they praise, are praising, do praise — mónent, they advise, etc. 


Note that Latin has only these present active indicative forms, and so simple 
or progressive or emphatic translations are possible, depending on context; 
e.g., mé laudant, they praise me or they are praising me or they do praise me. 

Remember that the accent marks are provided in the paradigm only for 
convenience; they follow the strict rules for accentuation explained in the 
Introduction, and need not be included in your own conjugation of Latin 
verbs (unless you are asked to do so by your instructor). 

The macrons, however, must be included, and the vowel sounds they 
indicate must be taken into account in memorizing the paradigm and in 
conjugating other first and second conjugation verbs. Notice that the stem 
vowel has no macron in certain forms (e.g., moneē, laudant); you should 
learn the following rule, which will make it easier to account for macrons 
that scem to disappear and reappear arbitrarily: 


Vowels that are normally long are usually shortened when they occur 
immediately before another vowel (hence moneó instead of *mončē"), 
before -m, -r, or -t at the end of a word (hence laudat, not *laudāt), or 
before nt or nd in any position (hence laudant). 


In the case of first conjugation, or -ā-, verbs (by contrast with the second 
conjugation, -é- verbs), the stem vowel is not merely shortened but disap- 
pears entirely in the first person singular, through contraction with the final 
«O (hence laudē, not *laudàáó). 


? The asterisk here and elsewhere in this book indicates a form not actually occurring 
in classical Latin. 
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PRESENT ACTIVE IMPERATIVE 


The imperative mood is used for giving commands; the singular impera- 
tive form is identical to the present stem and the plural imperative (em- 
ployed when addressing two or more persons) is formed simply by adding 
-te to the stem: 


2nd person singular laūdā, praise! monē, advise! 
2nd person plural laudáte, praise! monéte, advise! 


E.g., Monē mé! Advise me! Servite me! Save me! 


READING AND TRANSLATING LATIN 


The following simple rules will assist you with translating the sentences 
and the reading passage in this chapter; further assistance will be provided 
in subsequent chapters. First, always read each sentence from beginning to 
end aloud; read for comprehension, thinking about the meanings of the 
individual words and the likely sense of the whole sentence. The verb often 
comes last in a Latin sentence: remember that if its ending is either first or 
second person, you already know the subject (“I,” “we,” or “you”); if the 
verb is third person, look for a noun that might be the subject (frequently 
the first word in the sentence). Subject-object-verb (SOV) is a common pat- 
tern. Now, once you have memorized the paradigms above and the vocabu- 
lary in the following list, and practiced conjugating some of the verbs in the 
list, try your hand at reading and translating the sentences and short passage 
that conclude the chapter. BONAM FORTÜNAM! (Good luck!) 


VOCABULARY 


Remember, in memorizing the vocabularies always be sure to say all the 
Latin words aloud as you learn the meanings. N.B.: Like an English verb, a 
Latin verb has "principal parts" (usually four, vs. three in English) which 
must be memorized in order to conjugate the verb in all its forms. As you 
will see from the following list, the first principal part is the first person 
singular present active indicative, and the second principal part is the pres- 
ent active infinitive; the function of the remaining principal parts will be 
explained in subsequent chapters. 


mé, pronoun, me, myself 
quid, pronoun, what (quid pro quo) 
níhil, noun, nothing (nihilism, annihilate) 
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nón, adverb, not 

saépe, adverb, often 

si, conjunction, if 

āmē, amare, amávi, amátum, fo love, like; amūbē tē, idiom, please (lit., 7 
will love you) (amatory, Amanda) 

cūgitē, cūgitāre, cogitávi, cūgitātum, fo think, ponder, consider, plan (cog- 
itate) 

débed, dēbēre, dēbuī, débitum, fo owe; ought, must (debt, debit, due, duty) 

dē, dare, dédi, datum, (o give, offer (date, data) 

ērrē, erráre, errávi, erratum, fo wander; err, go astray, make a mistake, be 
mistaken (erratic, errant, erroneous, error, aberration) 

laūdē, laudāre, laudavi, laudātum, fo praise (laud, laudable, laudatory) 

moned, monére, mónui, monitum, to remind, advise, warn (admonish, admo- 
nition, monitor, Monument, monster, premonition) 

sálveó, salvére, fo be well, be in good health; salvé, salvéte, hello, greetings 
(salvation, salver, salvage) 

sérvé, serváre, servávi, servátum, fo preserve, save, keep, guard (observe, pre- 
serve, reserve, reservoir) 

cēnsērvē, cūnservāre, cónservávi, cónservütum (con-servó), a stronger form 
of servó, fo preserve, conserve, maintain (conservative, conservation) 

térreó, terrére, térrui, tērritum, to frighten, terrify (terrible, terrific, terrify, 
terror, terrorist, deter) 

valed, valére, válui, valitūrum, fo be strong, have power: be well; vālē (valéte), 
good-bye, farewell (valid, invalidate, prevail, prevalent, valedictory) 

vided, vidére, vidi, visum, fo see; observe, understand (provide, evident, view, 
review, revise, revision, television) 

vócó, vocáre, vocavi, vocátum, fo call, summon (vocation, advocate, vocabu- 
lary, convoke, evoke, invoke, provoke, revoke) 


SENTENTIAE (SENTENCES)? 


1. Labor mé vocat. (labor, a noun, and one of hundreds of Latin words 
that come into English with their spelling unchanged; such words 
are often not defined in the chapters but may be found in the end 
Vocab., p. 470-90 below.) 

2. Monē me, amābē tē, si erró. 

3. Festina lentē. (a saying of Augustus.—festīnē, festīnāre, 10 hasten, 
make haste.—lenté, adv., slowly.) 

4. Laudās mé; culpant mē. (culpē, culpāre, to blame, censure.) 

5. Saepe peccámus. (peccó, peccáre, to sin.) 


! All these sentences are based on ancient Roman originals but most of them had 


to be considerably adapted to meet the exigencies of this first chapter. 
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6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Ouid dēbēmus cēgitāre? 

Cēnservāte mē! 

Rūmor volat. (volé, volāre, fo fly.) 

ME non amat. 

Nihil mé terret. 

Apollo mé saepe servat. 

Salvéte! —quid vidétis? Nihil vidémus. 

Saepe nihil cēgitās. 

Bis das, si cito das. (bis, adv., twice, —cito, adv., quickly — What do 
you suppose this ancient proverb actually means?) 

Si valés, valeē. (A friendly sentiment with which Romans often com- 
menced a letter.) 

What does he see? 

They are giving nothing. 

You ought not to praise me. 

If 1 err, he often warns me. 

If you love me, save me, please! 


THE POET HORACE CONTEMPLATES AN INVITATION 


Maecēnās et Vergilius mē hodié vocant. Quid cógitáre debeo? Quid dë- 
bed respondére? Si erró, mé saepe monent et culpant; si nón erro, mé lau- 
dant. Quid hodié cēgitāre débeo? 


(For Horace, and the other authors cited in these chapter reading passages, 
review the Introd.; the patron Maecenas and the poet Virgil were both friends 
of Horace, and this brief passage is very freely adapted from autobiographical 
references in his poetry.—et, conj., and. —hodié, adv., today. —respondeó, re- 
spondere, to reply, respond.) 


Roman portrait medal of Horace 
Museo Nazionale Romano delle Terme 


Rome, Italy 
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LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte! Here and at the close of each subsequent chapter, you will find 
a variety of Latin “tidbits,” for your pleasure and edification! (Gaudium, by 
the way, is the Lat. noun for joy or just plain fun, and ütilis is an adj. meaning 
useful.) To start with, here is some “first day” conversational Latin: 


Salvē, discipula or discipule! Hello, student! (The -al-e variants distin- 
guish between female and male students respectively.) 

Salvēte, discipulae et discipuli? Hello, students! (Feminine and mascu- 
line plural.) 

Salvé, magister or magistra! Greetings, teacher! (Again, masculine or 
feminine.) 

Valēte, discipuli et discipulae! Valé, magister (magistra)! Good-bye, stu- 
dents... , etc. 

Quid est nómen tibi? What's your name? 

Nómen mihi est *Mark." My name is Mark. (Or, better yet, how about 
a Latin name: nómen mihi est *Mārcus.”) 


Remember that labor in sentence | above is just one of a great many 
Latin words that come directly into English without any alteration in spell- 
ing? Well, rümor in sentence 8 is another, and so is videó in the Vocabulary. 
Amó, however, does not mean "bullets," nor is amat "a small rug," so beware 
of .. . ioci terribiles (:errible jokes): valéte! 


Model of Rome in the 4th century A.D. 
Museo della Civilta Romana, Rome, Italy 
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NOUNS AND CASES 


As a Latin verb has various inflections or terminations which signal its 
particular role in a given sentence, so a Latin noun (from nomen, name) has 
various terminations to show whether it is used as the subject or the object 
of a verb, whether it indicates the idea of possession, and so on. The various 
inflected forms of a noun are called “cases,” the more common uses and 
meanings of which are catalogued below; you will encounter several other 
case uses in subsequent chapters, all of which you must be able to identify 
and name, so it is advisable to begin now keeping a list for each case, with 
definitions and examples, in your notebook or computer file. For illustrative 
purposes it will be convenient to refer to the following English sentences,' 
which later in the chapter will be translated into Latin for further analysis. 


A. The poet is giving the girl large roses (or is giving large roses to the 
girl). 

B. The girls are giving the poet's roses to the sailors. 

C. Without money the girls’ country (or the country of the girls) is not 
strong. 


! These sentences have been limited to the material available in Chs. | and 2 so that 
they may readily be understood when turned into Latin. 
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Nominative Case 


Genitive Case 


Dative Case 


Accusative Case 


Ablative Case 


The Romans used the nominative case most commonly to indicate the 
subject of a finite verb; e.g., poet in sentence A and gir/s in sentence B. 


When one noun was used to modify’ another, the Romans put the modi- 
fying, or limiting, noun in the genitive case, as we do in such instances as 
poets in sentence B and girls’ in sentence C. One idea very commonly con- 
veyed by the genitive is possession and, although other categories besides 
the genitive of possession are distinguished, the meaning of the genitive can 
generally be ascertained by translating it with the preposition of A Latin 
noun in the genitive case usually follows the noun it modifies. 


The Romans used the dative to mark the person or thing indirectly 
affected by the action of the verb, as girl (to the girl) in sentence A and to 
the sailors in B; both of these nouns are indirect objects, the most common 
use of the dative. In most instances the sense of the dative can be determined 
by using fo or for with the noun. 


The Romans used the accusative case to indicate the direct object of the 
action of the verb, the person or thing directly affected by the action of the 
verb. It can also be used for the object of certain prepositions: e.g., ad, to; 
in, into; post, after, behind." In sentences A and B, roses is the direct object 
of is (ure) giving. 


The ablative case we sometimes call the adverbial* case because it was 
the case used by the Romans when they wished to modify, or limit, the verb 
by such ideas as means ("by what"), agent ("by whom"), accompaniment 
(“with whom"), manner ("how"), place (" where; from which"), time ("when 
or within which"). The Romans used the ablative sometimes with a preposi- 
tion and sometimes without one. There is no simple rule of thumb for 
translating this complex case. However, you will find little difficulty when a 
Latin preposition is used (ab, by, from; cum, with; dé and ex, from; in, in, 
on); and in general you can associate with the ablative such English preposi- 


* Modify derives its meaning from Latin modus in the sense of "limit"; it means to 
limit one word by means of another. For example, in sentence B roses by itself gives a 
general idea but the addition of poets modifies, or limits, roses so that only a specific 
group is in mind. The addition of red would have modified, or limited, roses still further 
by excluding white and yellow ones. 

* A preposition is a word placed before (prae-positus) a noun or pronoun, the “object 
of the preposition,” to indicate its relationship to another word in a sentence; preposi- 
tional phrases can function adjectivally (^a man of wisdom") or adverbially (“he came 


from Rome"). 


* Latin ad verbum means fo or near the verb; an adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb. 


Vocative Case 
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tions as by, with, from, in, on, at.’ The more complex uses will be taken up 
at convenient points in the following chapters. 


The Romans used the vocative case, sometimes with the interjection* Ó, 
to address (vocáre, to call) a person or thing directly; e.g., (O) Caesar, (O) 
Caesar; O fortüna, O fortune. In modern punctuation the vocative (or noun 
of direct address) is separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. With 
one major exception to be studied in Ch. 3, the vocative has the same form 
as that of the nominative, and so it is ordinarily not listed in the paradigms. 


FIRST DECLENSION” — 
NOUN AND ADJECTIVE 


The listing of all the cases of a noun—or an adjective—is called a “de- 
clension.” Just as we conjugate verbs by adding endings to a stem, so we 
"decline" nouns and adjectives by adding endings to a "base" The nomina- 
tive and genitive singular forms of a noun are provided in the vocabulary 
entry, which must be completely memorized, and the base is then found by 
dropping the genitive ending; the procedure for an adjective is similar and 
will be clarified in Chs. 3-4. The following paradigm, which should be mem- 
orized (and remember to practice aloud’), illustrates the declension of a 
noun/adjective phrase, porta magna, the large gate: 


porta, gate magna, large 

Base: port- Base: magn- Endings 
Singular 

Nom. porta mágna the (a)* large gate -a 

Gen. pórtae mágnae of the large gate -ae 

Dat. portae mágnae tolfor the large gate -ae 

Acc. portam mágnam the large gate -am 
Abl. porta magna by/hwithifrom, etc., the large gate -À 

Voc. porta magna O large gate -2 


5 For instance: pecūniā, by or with money; ab puellā, by or from the girl; cum pucllā, 
with the girl; cum Tra, with anger, angrily; ab (dē, ex) patria, from the fatherland; in patria, 
in the fatherland; in ménsü, on the table; ina hērā, in one hour. 

* Lat. interiectid means, lit., shrowing something in, i,c., without syntactical connec- 
lion to the rest of the sentence. 

? The term declension is connected with the verb dé-clináre, to lean away from. The 
idea of the ancient grammarians was that the other cases "lean away from" the nomina- 
tive; they deviate from the nominative. 

* Since classical Latin had no words corresponding exactly to our definite article the 
or our indefinite article «, porta can be translated as gate or the gate or a gate. 
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Piural 
Nom. portae mágnae the large gates or large gates -ae 
Gen.  portārum — magnárum of the large gates -árum 
Dat. pórtis magnis tolfor the large gates -is 
Acc. portas magnas the large gates -üs 
Abi. portis mágnis bylwithlfrom, etc., the large 

gates -is 
Voc. pórtae magnae O large gates -ae 


GENDER OF FIRST DECLENSION = FEMININE 


Like English, Latin distinguishes three genders: masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. While Latin nouns indicating male beings are naturally mascu- 
line and those indicating female beings are feminine, the gender of most 
other nouns was a grammatical concept, not a natural one, and so a noun’s 
gender must simply be memorized as part of the vocabulary entry. 

Nouns of the first declension are normally feminine; e.g., puella, girl; 
rosa, rose; pecünia, money; patria, country. A few nouns denoting individuals 
engaged in what were among the Romans traditionally male occupations 
are masculine; e.g., poéta, poet; nauta, sailor; agricola, farmer (others not 
employed in this book are auriga, charioteer; incola, inhabitant; pivata, 
pirate). 

In this book, as a practical procedure the gender of a noun will not be 
specifically labeled m., f, or n. in the notes, if it follows the general rules. 


AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 


The normal role of adjectives is to accompany nouus and to modify, or 
limit, them in size, color, texture, character, and so on; and, like nouns, 
adjectives are declined. Naturally, therefore, an adjective agrees with its 
noun in gender, number, and case (an adjective that modifies more than one 
noun usually agrees in gender with the nearest one, though sometimes the 
masculine predominates). An adjective (adiectum, se! next to, added) is a 
word added to a noun. As its Latin root meaning also suggests, an adjective 
was usually positioned next to its noun (except in poetry, where word order 
is much freer). Most often the adjective followed the noun, a logical arrange- 
ment since the person or thing named is generally more important than 
the attribute; exceptions were adjectives denoting size or number, as well 
as demonstratives (hic, this; ille, that), which normally precede, as do any 
adjectives which the speaker or writer wishes to emphasize. 
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SYNTAX 


The Greek verb syntattein means /o arrange or, in particular, to draw up 
an army in orderly array. Similarly, in grammatical terminology “syntax” is 
the orderly marshaling of words according to the service which they are to 
perform in a sentence. To explain the syntax of a given noun or adjective, 
you should state its form, the word on which it most closely depends, and 
the reason for the form (i.e., its grammatical use or function in the sentence). 
The sample sentences given above, here translated into Latin, provide some 
examples. Notice in the subject and verb endings the rule that a verb must 
agree with its subject in person and number; notice too that where a noun 
ending such as -ae can represent more than one case, word order and context 
provide necessary clues to a sentence's meaning (hence puellae is the indirect 
object in A, subject in B). 


A. Poéta puellae magnas rosās dat. 
B. Puellae nautis rosās poétae dant. 
C. Patria puellarum sine pecünià nón valet. 


The syntax of some of these words can be conveniently stated thus: 


Word Form Dependence Reason 

Sentence A 

poéta nom.sg. dat subject 

puellae dat. sg. dat indirect object 
magnas acc. pl. rosās modifies and agrees with noun 
Sentence B 

puellae nom. pl. dant subject 

nautis dat. pl. dant indirect object 

rosās acc. pl. dant direct object 

poétae gen. sg. rosās possession 

Sentence C 

pecūniā abl. sg. sine object of preposition 


Be ready to explain the syntax of all nouns and adjectives in the sentences 
and reading passage below. 


VOCABULARY 


fama, fámae, f., rumor, report; fame, reputation (famous, defame, infamy) 

forma, fórmae, f., form, shape; beauty (formal, format, formula, form- 
less, deform, inform, etc.; but not formic, formidable) 

fortūna, fortünae, f., fortune, luck (fortunate, unfortunate) 

ira, irae, f., ire, anger (irate, irascible; but not irritate) 

naūta, naütae, m., sailor (nautical) 
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patria, pátriae, f., futherland, native land, (ones) country (expatriate, re- 
patriate) 

pectinia, -ae,’ Í., money (pecuniary, impecunious; cp. peculation) 

philosóphia, -ae, f. (Greek philosophia, /ove of wisdom), philosophy 

poéna, -ae, f., penalty, punishment; poénàs dare, idiom, to pay the penalty 
(penal, penalize, penalty, pain, subpoena) 

poéta, -ae, m., poet (poetry) 

pórta, -ae, f., gate, entrance (portal, portico, porch, porthole) 

puella, -ae, f., girl 

rosa, -ae, f, rose (rosary, roseate, rosette) 

senténtia, -ae, f., feeling, thought, opinion, vote, sentence (sententious, 
sentencing) 

vita, -ae, f., life; mode of life (vital, vitals, vitality, vitamin, vitalize, devi- 
talize, revitalize) 

antiqua, -ae, adjective," ancient, old-time (antique, antiquities, anti- 
quated, antiquarian) 

magna, -ae, adj., large, great; important (magnify, magnificent, magnate, 
magnitude, magnanimous) 

méa, -ae, adj., my 

múlta, -ae, adj., much, many (multitude, multiply, multiple; multi-, a pre- 
fix as in multimillionaire) 

túa, -ae, adj., your, used when speaking to only one person 

et, conjunction, and; even; et... et, both... and 

sed, conj., but 

O, interjection, O/, Oh!, commonly used with the vocative 

sine, preposition + abl., without (sinecure, sans) 

est, is 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE" 


1. Salve, O patria! (Plautus.) 
2. Fama et sententia volant. (Virgil.— voláre, to fly, move quickly.) 


? pecünia, -ae = pecünia, pecóniae; this abbreviated format will be employed in all 
subsequent entries for regular first decl. nouns. 

' Given here are the adjectives’ nom. and gen. forms, the latter abbreviated as with 
first decl. nouns; after the masculine and neuter forms are Icarned in the next two chap- 
ters, adj. entries will provide the nom. endings only for all three genders (see, ¢.g., bonus, 
-a, -um in the Ch. 4 Vocab.). 

" Sentences of ancient Roman origin. Henceforth, the author of every ancient Latin 
sentence will be named. An asterisk before an author's name means that the sentence is 
quoted verbatim. The lack of an asterisk means that the original sentence had to be 
somewhat altered to bring it into line with the student's limited knowledge of Latin, but 
the student may be assured that the thought and the expression arc those of the ancient 
author indicated. The specific passage from which each sentence is adapted is identified 
below, p. 508-10, for students who are interested in the context and wish to do further 
reading. 
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tad 


. Da veniam puellae, amābē tē. (Terence. —venia, -ae, favor, pardon.) 

4. Clémentia tua multās vītās servat. (Cicero.— clémentia, -ae, 
clemency.) 

. Multam pecüniam déportat. (Cicero.—-dēportāre, fo carry away.) 

6. Fortünam et vitam antiquae patriae saepe laudās sed recūsās. (Hor- 
ace.—recūsāre, fo refuse, reject.) 

. Mē vītāre turbam iubēs. (*Seneca.— vitàre, to avoid; do not confuse 
this verb with the noun vita.—turba, -ae, crowd, multitude. —iubére, 
to order.) 

8. Mé philosophiae dó. (Seneca.) 
9. Philosophia est ars vitae. (*Cicero.—ars, nom. sg., art.) 

10. Sànam fērmam vitae cēnservāte. (Seneca.—süna, -ae, adj., sound, 

sane.) 

1]. Immodica ira creat insániam. (Seneca.—immodica, -ae, adj., nmod- 
erate, excessive. —creüre, fo create. —insünia, -ae, unsoundness, in- 
sanity.) 

12. Quid cēgitās?—dēbēmus iram vitàre. (Seneca.) 

13. Nülla avaritia sine poenā est. (*Seneca.— nülla, -ae, adj., no. —avári- 
tía, -ae, avarice.) 

14. Mé saevis caténis onerat. (Horace.—saeva, -ae, adj., cruel. —ca- 
tēna, -ae, chain. —onerüre, to load, oppress.) 

15. Rotam fortünae nón timent. (Cicero— rota, -ae, wheel —timére, io 
fear.) 

16. The girls save the poet’s life. 

17. Without philosophy we often go astray and pay the penalty. 

18. If your land is strong, nothing terrifies the sailors and you ought to 
praise your great fortune. 

19. We often see the penalty of anger. 

20. The ancient gate is large. 


tn 


-l 


CATULLUS BIDS HIS GIRLFRIEND FAREWELL 


Puella mea mé nón amat. Valë, puella! Catullus obdürat: poéta puellam 
nón amat, formam puellae nón laudat, puellae rosās nón dat, et puellam 
nón bàsiat! Īra mea est magna! Obdūrē, mea puella —sed sine tē nón valeē. 


(Catullus 8; prose adaptation. For this 1st cen. B.C. poet, see the Introd., 
and for unadapted excerpts from the original poem, see Ch. 19. — Note the 
poet s shift from first person, to third, and back to first; what is the intended 
emotional effect? —obdüráre, to be firm, tough. —büàsiáre, to kiss. — tē, you.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Note that “etymology” comes from the Greek etymos, true, real, and 
logos, word, meaning. Consequently, the etymology of a word traces the deri- 
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vation of the word and shows its origina] meaning. Under this heading will 
be introduced various items not covered by the derivatives listed in the vo- 
cabularies. Each chapter so abounds in such material, however, that com- 
plete coverage cannot be attempted. 

Pecünia is connected with pecus, cattle, just as English fee is related to 
German Vieh, cattle. 

Fortüna derives from fors, chance, accident. 

Explain the meanings of the following English words on the basis of the 
appropriate Latin words found in the sentences indicated. Further aid, if 
needed, can be obtained from a good dictionary; Webster's New World Dic- 
tionary and the American Heritage Dictionary are especially helpful with 


etymologies. 

volatile (2) tenet (10) onerous (14) 

venial (3) creature (11) rotary, rotate (15) 
turbulent (7) nullify (13) obdurate (“Catullus”) 
insane (10) concatenation (14) 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET UTILIS! 


Salvēte, discipuli et discipulae! From the Vocab.: To do something sub 
rosa is to do it secretly or in confidence (the rose was in antiquity a symbol 
of secrecy); aqua vitae, lit., the water of life, is an old Latin phrase for "whis- 
key”; and a “sinecure” (from sine + cüra, care) is an office or position that 
is largely without responsibility. 

And here's some more conversational Latin: 


Quid agis hodie? How are you today? 
Optimé! Great! 
Pessimé! Terrible! 
Bene! Good! 
Satis bene. So-so or Okay. 
Non bene. Not well. 
Et ti? And you? 


Discipulae et discipuli, valéte! 


Second Declension: 
Masculine Nouns and 
Adjectives; Apposition; 
Word Order 


THE SECOND DECLENSION 


The second declension follows the rule already given for the first decien- 
sion: base + endings. However, the endings differ from those of the first 
declension, except in the dative and the ablative plural. The nouns of this 
declension are regularly either masculine or neuter; the masculines are intro- 
duced below, the neuters in Ch. 4. Most second declension masculine nouns 
have a nominative singular ending in -us, while a few end in -er (the neuters, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, end with -um). 


MASCULINES IN -us 

amicus, magnus, 

friend great 
Base: amic- magn- Endings 
Singular 
Nom.  amícus mágnus althe great friend -us 
Gen. | amici mágni of a greut friend i 
Dat.  amicō māgnē tolfor a great friend -Ū 
Ace. amicum mágnum a great friend -um 
Abi. amicē māgnē bylwithlfrom a great friend — -9 
Voc. amice magne O great friend æ 
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Plural 

Nom. amici mágni great friends -ï 
Gen.  amīcorum magnórum of great friends -órum 
Dat. — amicis mágnis tolfor great friends -is 
Acc. amicós mágnós great friends -ős 
Abi. amicis magnis bylwithlfrom' great friends -is 
Voc = amici mágni O great friends zi 


MASCULINES IN -er 


Of the second declension -er masculines, some like puer retain the -e- in 
the base, while most, like ager, drop the -e-, hence the special importance 
of learning the genitive as part of the full vocabulary entry (though a knowl- 
edge of such English derivatives as "puerile" and "agriculture" will also help 
you remember the base). Similar is the unique -ir masculine, vir, viri, man. 


puer, boy ager, field 
Base: puer- agr- Endings 
Singular 
Nom. püer? ager’? magnus’ (none) 
Gen. — pleri ágri magni i 
Dat. puerd ágró māgnē -Ū 
Acc. püerum ágrum mágnum -um 
Abl. pierē agra mágnó -6 
Voc. püer áger magne (none) 
Plural 
Nom. pūerī agri magni i 
Gen. puerórum agrórum magnórum -örum 
Dat. púerīs agris magnis -is 
Acc. püerós agros māgnēs -ös 
Abi. pueris agris magnis -is 
Voc. pueri agri magni i 


‘Remember that this is only an imperfect, makeshift way of representing the abla- 
tive, and remember that prepositions are commonly used with the ablative, especially 
when the noun indicates a person; in English translation a preposition is virtually al- 
ways used. 

> The underlined forms are the ones which call for special attention. 

` Added for the sake of comparison and contrast. Note the combination of puer 
magnus, a hig boy, and Ó puer magne, O big boy. 
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COMMENTS ON CASE ENDINGS 


It should be helpful to note that some second declension endings are 
identical to those in the first (the dat. and abl. pl. in -is) and others are 
similar (e.g., -am/-um in the acc. sg., -Arum/-drum gen. pl., and -ás/-ós acc. 
pl.). As in the first declension, some second declension endings are used for 
different cases (e.g., what different cases may the forms amici, amicó, and 
amicis represent?); again, word order and context will be in such instances 
essential aids to reading comprehension and translation. 

It is especially important to note that only in the singular of -us nouns 
and adjectives of the second declension does the vocative ever differ in spell- 
ing from the nominative: singular amicus, amice; but plural amici, amici. 
Nouns in -ius (e.g., filius, son, Vergilius, Virgi!) and the adjective meus, my. 
have a single -ī in the vocative singular: mi fili, ay son; O Vergili, O Virgil. 


APPOSITION 


Gāium, filium meum, in agro vided. 
I see Gaius, my son, in the field. 


In this sentence filium is in apposition with Gāium. An appositive is a 
noun which is "put beside" * another noun as the explanatory equivalent of 
the other noun; nouns in apposition always agree in case, usually in number, 
and often in gender as well. An appositive is commonly separated from the 
preceding noun by commas. 


WORD ORDER 


A typical order of words in a simplified Latin sentence or subordinate 
clause is this: (1) the subject and its modifiers, (2) the indirect object, (3) 
the direct object, (4) adverbial words or phrases, (5) the verb. In formal 
composition, the tendency to place the verb at the end of its clause is 
probably connected with the Romans' fondness for the periodic style, which 
seeks to keep the reader or listener in suspense until the last word of a sen- 


tad (fo, near) + pēnē, positus (put). 
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tence has been reached. Remember, too, that adjectives and genitive nouns 
commonly follow the words they modify. However, although the patterns 
described above should be kept in mind, the Romans themselves made many 
exceptions to these rules for the purposes of variety and emphasis. In fact, in 
highly inflected languages like Latin, the order of the words can be relatively 
unimportant to the sense, thanks to the inflectional endings, which tell so 
much about the interrelationship of the words in a sentence. On the other 
hand, in English, where the inflections are relatively few, the sense com- 
monly depends on stricter conventions of word order. 

For example, study the following idea as expressed in the one English 
sentence and the four Latin versions, which all mean essentially the same 
despite the differences of word order. 


(1) The boy is giving the pretty girl a rose. 
(2) Puer puellae bellae rosam dat. 
(3) Bellae puellae puer rosam dat. 
(4) Bellae puellae rosam dat puer. 
(5) Rosam puer puellae bellae dat. 


Whatever the order of the words in the Latin sentence, the sense remains 
the same (though the emphasis does vary). Note also that according to its 
ending, bellae must modify puellae no matter where these words stand. But 
if you change the order of the words in the English sentence, you change 
the sense: 


(1) The boy is giving the pretty girl a rose. 

(2) The pretty girl is giving the boy a rose. 

(3) The girl is giving the boy a pretty rose. 

(4) The girl is giving the pretty boy a rose. 

(5) The rose is giving the boy a pretty girl. 
In all these sentences the same words are used with the same spellings, but 
the sense of each sentence is different in accordance with the conventions 
of English word order. Furthermore, where the fifth English sentence is 
senseless, the fifth Latin sentence, though in much the same order, makes 
perfectly good sense. 


VOCABULARY 


ager, agri, m., field, farm (agrarian, agriculture, agronomy; cp. agricola) 

agrícola, -ae, m., farmer 

amica, -ae, f., and amicus, amici, m., friend (amicable, amiable, amity; 
cp. amó) 

fémina, -ae, f., woman (female, feminine, femininity) 

filia, -ae, f., dat. and abl. pl. filiábus, daughter (filiation, affiliation, affil- 
iate, filial, hidalgo) 

filius, filii, m., son (see filia) 
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nümerus, -ī,* m., number (numeral, innumerable, enumerate) 

pópulus, -ī, m., the people, a people, a nation (populace, population, pop- 
ularity, popularize, populous) 

püer, püert, m., boy; pl. boys, children (puerile, puerility) 

sapientia, -ae, f., wisdom (sapience, sapient, sage, savant) 

vir, viri, m., man, hero (virtue, virile, triumvirate; no! virulent) 

avarus (m.), avára (f.), adj., greedy, avaricious (avarice) 

paüci (m.), paücae (f.), adj., usually pl., few, a few (paucity) 

Romanus (m.), Rēmāna (f.), adj., Roman (Romance, romance, romantic, 
romanticism, Romanesque, Roumania) 

dé, prep. + abl., down from, from; concerning, about; also as a prefix dé- 
with such meanings as down, away, aside, out, off (demote, from dē- 
moved; decline, descend) 

in, prep. + abl., in, on 

hodié, adv., today 

sémper, adv., always (sempiternal) 

hābeē, habére, hábui, hábitum, fo have, hold, possess; consider, regard (in- 
habit, "hold in"; ex-hibit, "hold forth"; habit, habitat) 

satid (1),° to satisfy, sate (satiate, insatiable, satiety, satisfaction; cp. satis, 
Ch. 5) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


. Filium nautae Rēmānī in agris vidémus. 

. Puer! puellās hodié vocant. 

. Sapientiam amīcārum, O filia mea, semper laudat. 

. Multi virt et féminae philosophiam antiquam cónservant. 
. Sī īra valet, O mi fill, saepe errāmus et poenās damus. 

. Fortūna virēs magnós amat. 

. Agricola filiábus pecüniam dat. 

. Without a few friends life is not strong. 

. Today you have much fame in your country. 

. We see great fortune in your daughters' lives, my friend. 
. He always gives my daughters and sons roses. 


— OO ey QV t^ 4 OS 3 — 


— oo 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Débétis, amici, dé populó Rēmānē cēgitāre. (Cicero.) 
2. Maecēnās, amicus Augusti, mé in numeró amicórum habet. (Hor- 


* Regular second declension -us nouns will be abbreviated this way in subsequent 
Vocab. entries (i.e., nümerus, -ï = nümerus, nümeri). 

“Regular first conjugation verbs with principal parts following the pattern -óf-áre/ 
-āvi/-ātum will be indicated with this (1) in subsequent Vocab. entries. 
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Uu 


4 


5 


6. 


lī. 


ace.—Maecénas, a name in nom. sg.; see Ch. | reading passage.— 
Augustus, -i.) 


. Libellus meus et sententiae meae vītās virórum monent. (Phae- 


drus. — libellus, -i, /ittle book.) 


. Pauci viri sapientiae student. (Cicero. —studére + dat., to be eager 


for.) 


. Fortūna adversa virum magnae sapientiae non terret. (Horace. — 


adversus, adversa, adj. — English.) 
Cimon, vir magnae fámae, magnam benevolentiam habet. (Ne- 
pos.— Cimón, proper name nom. sg.— benevolentia, -ae — Eng.) 


. Semper avārus eget. (*Horace.—avārus = avārus vir. —egere, fo be 


in need.) 


. Nülla cópia pecüniae avárum virum satiat. (Seneca.— nüllus, nülla, 


adj., no. — copia, -ae, abundance.) 


. Pecünia avarum irritat, nón satiat. (Publilius Syrus.—irrītāre, to ex- 


cite, exasperate.) 

Sécrété amicós admonē; laudà palam. (*Publilius Syrus. —sécrété, 
adv., in secret. —admoné = moné. — palam, adv., openly.) 

Modum tenére dēbēmus. (*Seneca.—modus, -ī, moderation. —te- 
nére, fo have, observe.) 


THE GRASS IS ALWAYS GREENER 


Agricola et vitam et fortünam nautae saepe laudat; nauta magnam for- 
tünam et vitam poétae saepe laudat; et poéta vitam et agrēs agricolae laudat. 
Sine philosophiā avari viri dé pecūniā semper cógitant: multam pecüniam 


habent, 


sed pecünia multa virum avárum nón satiat. 


(Horace, Sermēnēs 1.1; free prose adaptation.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


The following are some of the Romance words which you can recognize 
on the basis of the vocabulary of this chapter. 


Latin Italian Spanish French 
amīcus amico amigo ami 
fīlius figlio hijo fils 
numerus numero nūmero numēro 
populus popolo pueblo peuple 
pauci poco poco peu 
semper sempre siempre 

habére avere haber avoir 
dé di de de 
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LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte, amicae et amici! Quid agitis hodie? Well, if you are in the Coast 
Guard, you are semper parātus, always prepared, or if you're a U.S. Marine, 
it’s semper fidélis, always faithful (from the same Latin root as “Fido,” your 
trusty hound). These are just two (suggested by this chapter’s Vocab.) of 
countless Latin mottoes representing a wide range of modern institutions 
and organizations. Valéte et habéte fortiinam bonam! 


1 > 


NIS 


Augustus of Prima Porta 
Late Ist century B.C. 
Vatican Museums 
Vatican State 
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Adjectives; Present 
Indicative of Sum; Predicate 
Nouns and Adjectives; 
Substantive Adjectives 


SECOND DECLENSION—NEUTERS 


In the first declension there are no nouns of neuter gender but in the 
second declension there are many. They are declined as follows, again by 
adding endings to a base: 


dónum, cónsilium, magnum, 

gift plan great 
Base: dēn- cónsili- magn- Endings 
Singular 
Nom. dónum cónsílium mágnum -um 
Gen. dóni cónsílii' mágni 4 
Dat. dónó cónsilió māgnē -ó 
Acc. dónum cónsilium mágnum -um 
Abi. donē cónsilió mágnó -6 


"The gen. sg. of second declension nouns ending in -ius or -ium was spelled with a 
single -ī (filius, gen. fili; cánsilium, gen. cónsilT) through the Ciceronian Period. However, 
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Plural 

Nom. déna cónsilia mágna -a 
Gen. dónórum cónsiliórum magnórum -örum 
Dat. dénis cónsiliis magnis is 
Acc. dóna consilia mágna -a 
Abl. dónis consiliis mágnis -is 


Notice that the second declension neuter endings are the same as the 
masculine endings, except that the nominative, accusative, and vocative are 
identical to one another (this is true of all neuters of all declensions): -um 
in the singular, -a in the plural. Word order and context will often enable 
you to distinguish between a neuter noun used as a subject and one used as 
an object (vocatives are even more easily distinguished, of course, as they 
are regularly set off from the rest of the sentence by commas). The plural 
-a ending might be mistaken for a first declension nominative singular, so 
you can see again how important it is to memorize all vocabulary entries 
completely, including the gender of nouns. Regular second declension neu- 
ters will be presented in the vocabularies in the following abbreviated form: 
dónum, -ï (= dónum, dēnī), n. 


DECLENSION AND AGREEMENT 
OF ADJECTIVES 


The paradigms of magnus presented in Chs. 2-4 have illustrated the 
point that, while the base remains constant, the adjective has masculine, 
feminine, or neuter endings according to the gender of the noun with which 
it is used, and it likewise agrees with its noun in number and case. The full 
declension of magnus below provides a good review of the first two declen- 


sions. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Singular 
Nom. mágnus mágna mágnum 
Gen. magni magnae magni 
Dat. mágnó magnae mágnó 
Ace. magnum magnam magnum 
Abl. māgnē māgnā māgnē 
Voc. māgne māgna māgnum 


since the genitive form -ii (filii, cēnsilīt) became established during the Augustan Period 
and since -ii was always the rule in adjectives (eximius, gen. eximil), this is the form which 
will be employed in this text. 
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Plural 

Nom. magni magnae magna 
Gen. magnérum magnárum magnórum 
Dat. mágnis magnis magnis 
Acc. māgnēs māgnās māgna 
Abl. mágnis magnis magnis 
Voc. magni magnae magna 


Henceforth, such first and second declension adjectives will appear thus in 
the vocabularies: 


méus, -a, -um múltus, -a, -um paūcī, -ae, -a (pl. only) 


Sum: PRESENT INFINITIVE AND 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 


As the English verb to be is irregular, so is the Latin sum. Although the 
personal endings can be distinguished, the stem varies so much that the best 
procedure is to memorize these very common forms as they are given. No- 
tice that, because sum is an intransitive linking verb, we do not refer to its 
voice as either active or passive. 


PRESENT INFINITIVE OF Sum: esse, to be 


PRESENT INDICATIVE OF Sum 


Singular Plural 

l. sum, / am sümus, we are 

2. es, you are éstis, you are 

3. est, he (she, it) is, there is sunt, they are, there are 


PREDICATE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


As an intransitive verb, sum cannot take a direct object. Instead, like a 
coupling which connects two cars in a train, sum (and other linking verbs 
to be learned later) serves to connect the subject of a clause with a noun or 
adjective in the predicate’. Such predicate nouns and adjectives—or “predi- 
cate nominatives,” as they are often called—are connected or even equated 


? The two main divisions of a sentence are the subject and the predicate. The predi- 
cate is composed of the verb and all its dependent words and phrases. 
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with the subject by the linking verb, and so they naturally agree with the 
subject in number and case (usually the nominative, of course) and, wher- 
ever possible, in gender as well. In the case of compound subjects of different 
gender, a predicate adjective usually agrees in gender with the nearest, 
though the masculine often predominates. Study the following examples, 
and be prepared to identify the predicate nouns and adjectives in the chap- 
ter's sentences and reading passage. 


Vergilius est amicus Augusti, Virgil is the friend of Augustus. 
Vergilius est poéta, Virgil is a poet. 

Vergilius est magnus, Virgil is great. 

Fama Vergilii est magna, the fame of Virgil is great. 
Amicae sunt bonae, the girlfriends are good. 

Pueri débent esse boni, the boys ought to be good. 
Puer et puella sunt boni, the boy and girl are good. 
Donum est magnum, the gift is large. 

Dóna sunt magna, the gifts are large. 

Sumus Romàni, we are Romans (Roman men). 
Sumus Rūmānae, we are Roman women. 


SUBSTANTIVE ADJECTIVES 


The Romans often used an adjective as a “substantive,” i.e., in place of 
a noun, just as we do in English (“The meek shall inherit the earth"—i.c., 
"the meek people"). Such a substantive adjective should generally be trans- 
lated as a noun, often by supplying man or men, woman or women, thing 
or things, in accordance with its number and gender, as illustrated in the 
following examples: 


Bonās saepe laudant, they often praise the good women. 

Multi sunt stulti, many (men) are foolish. 

Pueri mala nón amant, the boys do not love bad things. 

Pauci dé periculo cogitant, few (men) are thinking about the danger. 


VOCABULARY 


básium, -ii (= básit), n., kiss 

bellum, -i, n., war (bellicose, belligerent, rebel, rebellion, revel) 

cónsílium, -iī, n., plan, purpose, counsel, advice, judgment, wisdom (coun- 
sel, counselor) 

cüra, -ac, f., care, attention, caution, anxiety (cure, curator, curious, curi- 
osity, curio, curettage, sinecure; cp. cūrā, Ch. 36)) 

dónum, -i, n., gift, present (donate, donation, condone; cp. dò) 
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exitium, -ii, n., destruction, ruin (exit; cp. exeó, Ch. 37) 

magister, magistri, m., and magistra, -ae, f., schoolmaster or school- 
mistress, teacher, master ov mistress (magistrate, magistracy, magiste- 
rial, maestro, mastery, mister, miss; cp. magnus) 

móra, -ae, f., delay (moratorium, demur) 

nihil, indeclinable, n., nothing (see Ch. 1) 

oculus, -i, m., eye (ocular, oculist, binoculars, monocle) 

officium, -iī, n., duty, service (office, officer, official, officious; cp. fació, 
Ch. 10) 

Otium, -ii, n., leisure, peace (otiose, negotiate) 

periculum, -Ī, n., danger, risk (peril, perilous, imperil, parlous) 

remédium, -ii, n., cure, remedy (remedial, irremediable, remediation) 

béllus, -a, -um, pretty, handsome, charming (belle, beau, beauty, embel- 
lish, belladonna, belles-lettres). Do not confuse with bellum, war. 

bonus, -a, -um, good, kind (bonus, bonanza, bonny, bounty, bona fide) 

hiimanus, -a, -um, pertaining to man (homó, Ch. 7), human; humane, kind; 
refined, cultivated (humanity, humanitarian, humanism, the humani- 
ties, humanist, inhuman, superhuman) 

malus, -a, -um, bad, wicked, evil (malice, malicious, malign, malignant, 
malaria, malady, malefactor, malfeasance, malevolent; mal-, a prefix 
as in maladjustment, malnutrition, maltreat, malapropos) 

párvus, -a, -um, small, little (parvovirus, parvule, parvicellular) 

stültus, -a, -um, foolish; stültus, -i, m., a foo! (stultify, stultification) 

vérus, -a, -um, true, real, proper (verify, verisimilitude, very, veracity) 

iūvē (or ádiuvó), iuváre, iüvi, idtum, fo help, aid, assist; please (adjutant, 
coadjutant, aid, aide-de-camp) 

sum, ésse, füi, futūrum, fo be, exist (essence, essential, future, futurity) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


. Ótium est bonum, sed ótium multórum est parvum. 

„Bella (from bellum, -ī, n.) sunt mala et multa pericula habent. 

. Officium nautam dé ótió hodié vocat. 

. Pauci viri avārī multās formās periculi in pecünià vident. 

. Si multam pecüniam habétis, saepe nón estis sine cūrīs. 

. Puellae magistram dé consilio malē sine mora monent. 

„O magne poēta, sumus vērī amici; mé iuvā, amābē tē! 

. Fémina agricolae portam videt. 

. You (sg.) are in great danger. 

. My son’s opinions are often foolish. 

. The daughters and sons of great men and women are not always 
great. 

. Without wisdom the sailors' good fortune is nothing and they are 
paying the penalty. 
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SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 
L. Fortūna est caeca. (*Cicero.— caecus, -a, -um, blind.) 
2. Si pericula sunt vēra, īnfortūnātus es. (Terence. —infortünátus, -a, 
-um, unfortunate.) 
3. Salve, Ó amice; vir bonus es. (Terence.) 
4. Non bella est fama fitit tut. (Horace.) 
5. Errāre est hūmānum. (Seneca.—As an indeclinable neuter verbal 
noun, an infinitive can be the subject of a verb.) 
6. Nihil est omnīnē beātum. (Horace— omnino, adv., wholly. —beātus, 
-à, -um, happy, fortunate.) 
7. Remedium irae est mora. (Seneca.) 
8. Bonus Daphnis, amicus meus, ótium et vitam agricolae amat. (Vir- 
gil.— Daphnis is a pastoral character.) 
9. Magistri parvis pueris crūstula et dóna saepe dant. (Horace.— crüs- 
tulum, -i, cookie.) 
10. Amicam meam magis quam oculós meós amē. (Terence. ——magis 
quam, more than.) 
il. Salvé, mea bella pueila—dà mihi multa bāsia, amābē tē! (Catul- 
lus. — mihi, dat., ro me.) 
12. Infinitus est numerus stultorum. (Ecclesiastes. —infinitus, -a, -um = 


Eng.) 


13. Officium mé vocat. (Persius.) 


14. 


Mali sunt in nostrd numerē et dé exitió bonorum virórum cēgitant. 
Bonós adiuvāte; cónserváte populum Rēmānum. (Cicero. —nostró, 
our.) 


THE RARITY OF FRIENDSHIP 


Pauci viri vēros amicos habent, et pauci sunt digni. Amicitia vēra est 
praeclāra, et omnia praeclāra sunt rára. Multi viri stulti dé pecūniā semper 
cógitant, pauci dé amicis; sed errant: possumus valére sine multà pecūniā, 
sed sine amicitid nón valémus et vita est nihil. 


(Cicero, Dé Amicitia 21.79—80.— dignus, -a, -um, worthy, deserving. amicitia, 
-ae, friendship. —emnia, all [rhings].—praeclürus, -a, -um, splendid, remark- 
able. —rárus, -a, -um = Eng.— possumus, we are able.) 


ETYMOLOGY 

Some Romance derivatives: 
Latin Italian Spanish French 
oculus occhio ojo cil 
otium ozio ocio oisiveté 


periculum pericolo peligro peril 
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officium officio oficio office 
bonus buono bueno bon 
vérus vero verdadero vrai 
magister maestro maestro maitre 
bellus bello bello belle 
hūmānus umano humano humain 
beātus beato beato béat 
bāsium bacio beso baiser 
rārus Taro raro rare 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvé, amice! There are countless Latin expressions in current English 
usage (remember sub rosā?); one of them, related to an adjective encoun- 
tered in this chapter, is rára avis, lit. a rare bird, but used for an exceptional 
or unusual individual or a rarity. The student of Latin in the United States 
was becoming a rāra avis in the 1960s and early 70s, but there has been a 
remarkable resurgence of interest since then. Ergé, therefore, is another 
Latin word that has come straight into English; ergo, you now know what 
Descartes meant in his Discourse on Method when he said cógitó ergó sum. 
Semper cēgitā, amice, et vale! 


Cicero 
Uffizi 


Florence, Italy 


First and Second 
Conjugations: Future and 
Imperfect; Adjectives in -er 


THE FUTURE AND IMPERFECT TENSES 


The Romans indicated future time in the first two conjugations by in- 
serting the future tense sign (-bi- in most forms) between the present stem 
and the personal endings. The tense sign -bà- was similarly employed (in all 
four conjugations) for the imperfect tense, a past tense generally equivalent 
to the English past progressive. The forms of these future and imperfect 
endings are seen in the following paradigms: 


FUTURE AND IMPERFECT INDICATIVE ACTIVE OF Laudé AND Moneó 


Future Imperfect 
Singular 
I. laudá-bo, 7 shall praise laudá-ba-m, / was praising, kept praising, 
used to praise, praised 
2. laudá-bi-s, you will praise laudā-bā-s, you were praising, etc. 
3. laudá-bi-t, he, she, it will laudá-ba-t, he was praising, etc. 
praise 
Plura! 
1. laudábimus, we shall praise — laudábámus, we were praising, etc. 
2. laudábitis, you will praise laudábátis, you were praising, etc. 


3. laudābunt, they will praise — laudábant, they were praising, etc. 
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Singular 
l. monē-bē, / shall advise moné-ba-m, / was advising, kept advising, 
used to advise, advised 
2. monē-bi-s, you will advise monč-bā-s, you were advising, etc. 
3. moné-bi-t, Ae, she, it will moné-ba-t, he was advising, etc. 
advise 


Plural 

1. monēbimus, we shall advise monébámus, we were advising, etc. 
2. monébitis, you will advise monébátis, you were advising, etc. 
3. monébunt, they will advise — monébant, they were advising, etc. 


Notice the vowel change in the first person singular and third plural future 
endings (remember bà/bi/bi/bi/bi/bu— sounds like baby talk!), and the short- 
ened -a- in the first and third singular and third plural of the imperfect 
(remember that vowels which are normally long are regularly shortened be- 
fore -m, -r, and -t at the end of a word, and before nt or another vowel in 
any position). 

The “infixes” -bi- and -bā- (with the distinctive -i- and -à-) can be easily 
remembered as signs of the future and imperfect tenses, respectively, if they 
are associated with the English auxiliary verbs "will" and "was" (also 
spelled with -i- and -a-), which are generally used to translate those two 
tenses. Note that, where English requires three separate words for the ideas 
he will praise or he was praising, Latin requires only a single word with the 
three components of stem + tense sign + personal ending (laudā + bi + 
t = praise-will-he or laudā-ba-t = praising-was-he). 


TRANSLATION 


Translation of the future tense, usually with shall in the first person and 
will in the second and third, should present no difficulty: dé amico cēgitābē, 
I shall think about my friend; multam sapientiam habebunt, they will have 
much wisdom. 

The imperfect tense commonly indicates an action that was continuing 
or progressive in the past, as suggested by the term "imperfect" (from imper- 
fectum, no! completed), including actions that were going on, repeated, habit- 
ual, attempted, or just beginning. All the following translations are possible, 
depending upon the context in which the sentence appears: 


Nautam monébam, / was warning (kept warning, used to warn, tried to 
warn, was beginning to warn) the sailor. 

Poétae vitam agricolae laudabant, poets used to praise the farmers life. 

Magister puerós vocābat, the teacher kept calling (was calling) the boys. 
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Occasionally the imperfect may be translated as a simple past tense, 
especially with an adverb that in itself indicates continuing action: nautam 
saepe monébam, / offen warned the sailor. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION IN -er 


The problem with e before r appears in adjectives as well as in nouns 
like puer and ager (Ch. 3). This problem is no great one if you memorize the 
forms of the adjectives as given in the vocabularies (nominative masculine, 
feminine, neuter), since the base, whether with or without the -e-, appears 
in the feminine and the neuter forms, as seen in the following examples; 
likewise, just as with the -er nouns, your familiarity with English derivatives 
can be an aid to remembering the base (“liberal” from fiber, "pulchritude" 
from pulcher, "miserable" from miser, etc.). 


liber liber-a liber-um free 
pulcher pulchr-a pulchr-um beautiful 


The rest of the paradigm continues with the base and the regular 
endings: 


Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. liber libera liberum — pülcher — pülchra pülchrum 
Gen. liberī — liberae — liberi pülchri ^ pulchrae — pülchri 
Dat. liber6 liberae — libero pülchró ^ pülchrae pulchrē 
(etc.) (etc.) 


For the singular of these samples fully declined, see the Summary of Forms, 
p. 447, and remember to refer to this Summary on a regular basis, when 
reviewing declensions and conjugations. 


VOCABULARY 


aduléscéntia, -ae, f., youth, young manhood; youthfulness (adolescence, 
adolescent) 

animus, -i, m., soul, spirit, mind; animi, -órum, high spirits, pride, courage 
(animus, animosity, magnanimous, unanimous, pusillanimous) 

caélum, -i, n., sky, heaven (ceiling, celestial, Celeste, cerulean) 

culpa, -ae, f., fault, blame (cp. culpē below; culpable, culprit, exculpate, 
inculpate) 

gloria, -ae, f., glory, fame (glorify, glorification, glorious, inglorious) 

verbum, -ī, n., word (verb, adverb, verbal, verbiage, verbose, proverb) 
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tē, abl. and acc. sg., you; yourself; cp. mē 

liber, líbera, liberum, free (liberal, liberality, libertine; cp. libertas, Ch. 8, 
libero, Ch. 19) 

nóster, nóstra, nóstrum, our, ours (nostrum, paternoster) 

pulcher, pulchra, pülchrum, beautiful, handsome; fine (pulchritude) 

sánus, -a, -um, sound, healthy, sane (sanity, sanitary, sanitation, sanitar- 
jum, insane) 

igitur, conj., postpositive,' therefore, consequently 

-ne, enclitic or suffix added to the emphatic word placed at the beginning 
of a sentence to indicate a question the answer to which is uncertain. 
(For other types of direct questions, see nónne and num in Ch. 40.) 

propter, prep. + acc., on account of, because of 

cris, adv., tomorrow (procrastinate, procrastination) 

heri, adv., yesterday 

quand, interrogative and relative adv. and conj., when; si guāndē, if ever 

satis, indecl. noun, adj., and adv., enough, sufficient (-ly) (cp. satió; sat- 
isfy, satisfactory, satiate, insatiable, sate; assets, from ad, up to + satis) 

tum, adv., then, at that time; thereupon, in the next place 

cénà (1), to dine (cenacle; cp. céna, Ch. 26) 

cūlpē (1), to blame, censure (cp. culpa above) 

remáneó, remanére, remānsī, remánsum, or máneó, manére, mānsī, mán- 
sum, /o remain, stay, stay behind, abide, continue (permanent, rem- 
nant, mansion, manor, immanent— do not confuse with imminent) 

sūperē (1), to be above (cp. super, adv. and prep. + abl. or acc., above), 
have the upper hand, surpass; overcome, conquer (superable, insu- 
perable) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Oflicium līberās virós semper vocābat. 

2. Habébimusne multēs virós et fēminās magnórum animorum? 

3. Pericula belli nón sunt parva, sed patria tua té vocabit et agricolae 
adiuvabunt. 

. Propter culpās malórum patria nostra nón valébit. 

. Mora animós nostrós superābat et remedium nón habēbāmus. 

. Multi in agris heri manébant et Rēmānēs iuvābant. 

. Pauci viri dé cürà animi cēgitābant. 

. Propter iram in culpa estis et crās poenās dabitis. 

. Verum ótium nón habés, vir stulte! 

. Nihil est sine culpa; sumus boni, sī paucās habémus. 

. Poéta amicae multās rosās, dóna pulchra, et básia dabat. 
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‘A postpositive word is one which docs not appear as the first word of a sentence; 
it is put after (post-pónà) the first word or phrase. 
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12. Will war and destruction always remain in our land? 

13. Does money satisfy the greedy man? 

14. Therefore, you (sg.) will save the reputation of our foolish boys. 
15. Money and glory were conquering the soul of a good man. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Invidiam populi Rēmānī crās nón sustinébis. (Cicero.— invidia, -ae, 
dislike. -—sustinére, to endure, sustain.) 

2. Periculumne igitur heri remanébat? (Cicero.) 

3. Angustus animus pecüniam amat. (Cicero.—angustus, -a, -um, 
narrow.) 

4. Superā animos et iram tuam. (Ovid.) 

5. Culpa est mea, Ó amici. (Cicero.) 

6. Da veniam filio et filiábus nostris. (Terence.—venia, -ae, favor, 
pardon.) 

7. Propter adulēscentiam, filil mel, mala vitae nón vidēbātis. (Terence.) 

8. Amābē tē, cūrā filiam meam. (Cicero.— cürare, to take care of.) 

9. Vita hūmāna est supplicium. (Seneca.— supplicium, -ii, punishment.) 

0. Satisne sánus es? (Terence.) 

1. Si quandó satis pecüniae habébó, tum mé cónsilio et philosophiae 
dabā. (Seneca. — pecüniae, gen. case.) 

12. Semper glória et fáma tua manébunt. (Virgil.) 

13. Vir bonus et peritus aspera verba poétárum culpābit. (Horace.— 

peritus, -a, -um, skillful, —asper, aspera, asperum, rough, harsh.) 


l 
l 


HIS ONLY GUEST WAS A REAL BOAR! 


Nón cënat sine apró noster, Tite, Caecilianus: 
bellum convivam Caecilianus habet! 


(*Martial 7.59. This is the first of several selections included in this book from 
the Epigrams of Martial, a popular poet of the late Ist cen. A.D., briefly dis- 
cussed in the Introd.; these poems are generally quite short, like this two-verse 
elegiac couplet, satirical, and targeted at a specific, but usually fictitious, charac- 
ter, here the glutton Caecilianus.—Titus, the poem's addressee, but not its vic- 
tim.—aper, apri, bour, pig. —conviva, -ae, one of a few masc. first decl. nouns, 
dinner-guest.) 


THERMOPYLAE: A SOLDIER'S HUMOR 


"Exercitus noster est magnus,” Persicus inquit, “et propter numerum 
sagittārum nostrárum caelum nón vidébitis!” Tum Lacedaemonius respon- 
det: "In umbrā, igitur, pugnābimus!” Et Lednidas, rex Lacedaemoniórum, 
exclamat: "Pugnāte cum animis, Lacedaemonit; hodie apud inferós for- 
tasse cēnābimus!” 
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(Cicero, Tusculánae Disputātiēnēs 1.42.101; an anecdote from the battle of Ther- 
mopylae, 480 B.C., in which the Persians under king Xerxes defeated the Spar- 
tans under Leonidas. —exercitus, arm): — Persicus, -ī, a Persian. —inquit, says. — 
sagitta, -ae, arrow. — Lacedaemonius, -i, a Spartan. —respondére = Eng.—um- 
bra, -ae, shade, shadow; ghost. —pugnüre, to fight. —tréx, king. —exclümáre, to 
shout. —cum + abl., with. —apud + acc., among. —inferi, -órum, those below, the 
dead. —fortasse, adv., perhaps.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Related to animus is anima, -ae, the breath of life; hence: animal, ani- 
mated, inanimate. 

“Envy” came to us from invidia (sent. 1) indirectly through French; “in- 
vidious" we borrowed directly from Latin. 

"Expert" and "experience" are both related to peritus (13). The ex here 
is intensive (= thoroughly) and the stem peri- means try, make trial of. What, 
then, is an "experiment"? Apparently there is no experiment without some 
risk (peri-culum). 

In sent. 13: asperity, exasperate (ex again intensive). In “Thermopylae”: 
sagittate; umbrella (through Italian, with diminutive ending), umbrage, ad- 
umbrate; pugnacious, pugilist. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte, et amici et amicae meae! Quid agitis hodié? In fact, I hope you 
are süni et sánae, both physically and spiritually; if so, you have attained 
what the Ist cen. A.D. Roman satirist Juvenal suggested was the highest 
good in life, méns sāna in corpore sānē, a healthy mind in a healthy body 
(you'll encounter the two third decl. nouns méns and corpus later on, but in 
the meantime you can keep this famous quotation in mente). It's rumored, 
by the way, that the athletic gear brand-name ASICS is an acronym for 
animus sānus in corpore sind; with a glance back at the Vocab. you can figure 
that one out too. NIKE, an ASICS competitor, takes its name from the 
Greek word for "victory," which in Latin is victoria, a winning name for a 
queen or any powerful lady (whose male counterpart might well be dubbed 
“Victor,” from Lat. victor). 

You may have encountered the expressions verbum sap and mea culpa 
before; if not, you will. The former is an abbreviation of verbum satis sapienti 
est: sapienti is dat. of the third decl. adj. sapiéns, wise, used here as a noun 
(remember substantive adjs. from Ch. 47), so you should already have de- 
duced that the phrase means a word to the wise is sufficient. If you couldn't 
figure that out, just shout “mea culpa!” and (here's a verbum sap) go back 
and review the vocabulary in Chs. 1—5. Valéte! 


Sum: Future and Imperfect 
Indicative; Possum: 
Present, Future, and 
Imperfect Indicative; 
Complementary Infinitive 


FUTURE AND IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 
OF Sum 


As we return to the irregular verb sum, esse, the best procedure for learn- 
ing the future and imperfect tenses is again simply to memorize the para- 
digms below; these forms are more regular than those for the present tense, 
however, each formed on the stem er- and with the familiar present system 
personal endings (-6/-m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt). 


Future Indicative Imperfect Indicative 
1. éro, / shall be eram, I was 
Sg. 2. éris, you will be ērās, you were 
3. érit, he (she, it, there) will be érat, he (she, it, there) was 
1. érimus, we shall be erámus, we were 
Pi. 2. éritis, you will be erátis, you were 
3. érunt, they (there) will be erant, they (there) were 
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IRREGULAR Possum, Posse, Potui: To Be Able, 
Can, Could 


The very common verb possum, posse, potui, is simply a compound of 
pot-, from the irregular adjective potis ble, capable; cp. "potent," "poten- 
tial") + sum, Before forms of sum beginning with s-, the -t- was altered or 
“assimilated” to -s- (hence possum from *potsum); otherwise the -t- re- 
mained unchanged. The irregular present infinitive posse developed from an 


earlier form which followed this rule (potesse). 


Present Indicative Future Indicative Imperfect Indicative 
I am able, can I shall be able I was able, could 
l. pós-sum pót-eró pót-eram 
Sg. 2. pot-es pót-eris pót-erás 
3. pót-est pot-erit pot-erat 
]. pós-sumus pot-érimus pot-erāmus 
PI. 2. pot-éstis pot-éritis pot-erátis 
3. pós-sunt pót-erunt pot-erant 


For both sum and possum it may be helpful to note the similarity of the 
future and imperfect endings, -0/-is/-it, etc., and -am/-ās/-at, etc., to the first 
and second conjugation future and imperfect endings, -bo/-bis/-bit, etc., 
and -bam/-bās/-bat, etc., which were introduced in the previous chapter. 


COMPLEMENTARY INFINITIVE 


Possum, exactly like the English to be able or can, regularly requires an 
infinitive to complete its meaning. Hence we have the term "complemen- 
tary” infinitive, which simply means "completing" infinitive, a point that is 
emphasized by the spelling: complementary in contrast to complimentary. 
You have already seen the complementary infinitive used with debeo, and 
you will find it employed with other verbs. 


Our friends were able to overcome (could overcome) many dangers. 
Amici nostri poterant superáre multa pericula. 


My friend is not able to remain (cannot remain). 
Amicus meus nón potest remanere. 


You ought to save your money. 
Dēbēs cónservüre pecüniam tuam. 
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Note that a complementary infinitive has no separate subject of its own; its 
subject is the same as that of the verb on which it depends. 


VOCABULARY 


déa, -ae, f., dat. and abl. pl. deabus, goddess, and déus, -ī, m., voc. sg. 
deus, nom. pl. di, dat. and abl. pl. dis (the plurals dei and deis became 
common during the Augustan Period), god (adieu, deify, deity) 

discipula, -ae, f., and discipulus, -ī, m., /earner. pupil, student (disciple, 
discipline, disciplinary; cp. disco, Ch. 8) 

Insidiae, -árum, f. pl., ambush, plot, treachery (insidious) 

liber, libri, m., book (library, libretto); not to be confused with iber, free 

tyránnus, -Ī, m., absolute ruler, tyrant (tyrannous, tyrannicide) 

vitium, -ii, n., fault, crime, vice (vitiate, vicious; but not vice in vice versa) 

Graécus, -a, -um, Greek; Graécus, -ī, m., a Greek 

perpétuus, -a, -um, perpetual, lasting, uninterrupted, continuous (perpetu- 
ate, perpetuity) 

plénus, -a, -um, full, abundant, generous (plenary, plenteous, plentiful, 
plenitude, plenty, replenish, plenipotentiary) 

sálvus, -a, -um, safe, sound (cp. salved) 

secündus, -a, -um, second; favorable (secondary) 

véster, vēstra, véstrum, your (pl., i.e., used in addressing more than one 
person, vs. tuus, -a, -um), yours 

-que, enclitic conj., and. It is appended to the second of two words to 
be joined: fáma glóriaque, farne and glory. 

übi: (1) rel. adv. and conj., where, when; (2) interrog. adv. and conj., 
where? (ubiquitous) 

ibi, adv., there (ib. or ibid.) 

nunc, adv., now, at present (quidnunc) 

quaré, adv., lit. because of which thing (quà rē), therefore, wherefore, why 

póssum, pósse, pētul, to be able, can, could, have power (posse, possible, 
potent, potentate, potential, puissant, omnipotent) 

tóleró (1), ro bear, endure (tolerate, toleration, tolerable, intolerable, in- 
tolerance; cp. tollo, Ch. 22, fero, Ch. 31) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


I. Oculi nostri nón valébant; guārē agrós bellós vidére nón poterámus. 

2. Sine multà pecūniā et multis donis tyrannus satiāre populum Ró- 
mānum nón poterit. 

3. Nón poterant, igitur, té dé poenā amicórum tuorum heri monére. 

4. Parvus numerus Graecórum crās ibi remanere poterit. 

5. Magister puerós malós sine mora vocābit. 
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6. Filiae vestrae dé libris magni poétae saepe cēgitābant. 
7. Quandó satis sapientiae habébimus? 
8. Multi libri antiqui propter sapientiam cónsiliumque erant magni. 
9. Glória bonórum librórum semper manébit. 
10. Possuntne pecünia ótiumque cūrās vitae hümànae superāre? 
lī. Therefore, we cannot always see the real vices of a tyrant. 
12. Few free men will be able to tolerate an absolute ruler. 
13. Many Romans used to praise the great books of the ancient Greeks. 
14. Where can glory and (use -que) fame be perpetual? 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


. Dionysius tum erat tyrannus Syrācūsānērum. (Cicero.— Dionysius, 
-ii, a Greek name.—-Syrācūsānus, -i, a Syracusan.) 
2. Optüsne meam vitam fortünamque gustare? (Cicero.—optare, to 
wish. —gustāre, to taste.) 
3. Possumusne, Ó di, in malis insidiis et magnó exitió esse salvi? (Cic- 
ero.— Can you explain why the nom. pl. salvi is used here?) 
4. Propter cüram meam in perpetuó perīculē nón eritis. (Cicero.) 
5. Propter vitia tua multi tē culpant et nihil tē in patria tuà dēlectāre 
nunc potest. (Cicero. — délectáre, to delight.) 
6. Fortūna Pünici belli secundi varia erat. (Livy. — Pünicus, -a, -um, 
Punic, Carthaginian. —varius, -a, -um, varied.) 
7. Patria Rēmānērum erat pléna Graecorum librorum statuárumque 
pulchrārum. (Cicero.— statua, -ae, Eng.) 
8. Sine dis et deābus in cacló animus nón potest sānus esse. (Seneca.) 
9. Si animus infirmus est, nón poterit bonam fortünam tolerāre. 
(Publilius Syrus. —Infirmus, -a, -um, not strong, weak.) 
10. Ubi légés valent, ibi populus liber potest valere. (Publilius Syrus.— 
lēgēs, nom. pl., laws.) 


— 


"| DO NOT LOVE THEE, DOCTOR FELL” 


Nēn amo té, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quaré. 
Hoc tantum possum dicere: nón amo tē. 


(*Martial 1.32; meter: elegiac couplet. amo: final -6 was often shortened in Latin 
poetry.— Sabidius, -iī.—nec = et nón.—dicere, fo say. —hoc, this, acc. case.— 
tantum, ady., only.) 


THE HISTORIAN LIVY LAMENTS THE DECLINE OF ROMAN MORALS 


Populus Rōmānus magnós animós et paucās culpās habebat. Dé officiis 
nostris cógitabamus et glóriam belli semper laudābāmus. Sed nunc multum 
dtium habēmus, et multi sunt avārī. Nec vitia nostra nec remedia tolerare 
possumus. 
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in the readings' 


(Livy, from the preface to his history of Rome, Ab Urbe Conditā; see Introd.— 
nec ... nec, conj., neither... nor) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Eng. “library” is clearly connected with liber. Many European lan- 
guages, however, derive their equivalent from bibliothéca, a Latin word of 
Greek origin meaning in essence the same thing as our word. What, then, 
do you suppose biblos meant in Greek? Cp. the Bible. 


2. option, adopt.—gusto, disgust. 5. delectable, delight. 10. legal, legis- 
lative, legitimate, loyal. 

French y in such a phrase as il y a (there is) may prove more understand- 
able when you know that y derives from ibi. 

The following French words are derived from Latin as indicated: étes = 
estis; nôtre = noster; vôtre = vester; goûter = gustüre. What, then, is one 
thing which the French circumflex accent indicates? 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ŪTILIS! 


Salvéte, discipuli et discipulae! Quid hodié agitis, amici? Cēgitātisne dē 
linguā Latina? Well, ] assume by now that your etymological sense will tell 
you that lingua Latina means .. . the Latin language or just “Latin,” your 
favorite subject. Now that you've developed a taste for the language, I know 
that you study with great "gusto"! (If you missed that bit of etymologizing, 
see S.A. 2 above.) The new Vocab. item deus turns up in the expression deus 
ex machinà, god from a machine, which refers (in drama and other contexts) 
to any person or mechanism that performs an amazing rescue from some 
seemingly hopeless dilemma. 

Do you know that sub is a preposition meaning under, as in "subterra- 
nean," under the terra, earth; if so, you can laugh at this old favorite: semper 
ubi sub ubi! (Good hygiene and prevents rash!) And speaking of ubi, it asks 
the question that ibi answers; a compound form of the latter constructed 
with the intensifying suffix -dem, the same (see Ch. 11 for a similar use of 
-dem), ibidem, gives us ibid., in the same place cited, just one of many Latin- 
based abbreviations commonly employed in English. Here are some others: 


cf. = confer, compare 

cp. = compara, compare 

e.g. = exempli gratia, for the sake of example 
et al. = et aliifaliae, and others (of persons) 


' For the sake of brevity this phrase will henceforth be used to direct attention to 
words etymologically associated with words in the sentences indicated. 
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etc. — et cétera, and others (of things) 

ie. = id est, that is 

n.b. = nótà bene, note carefully (i.e., pay close attention) 

v.i. and v.s. = vidé infra and vidē supra, see below and see above 


Semper ubi sub ubi AND the scholarly ibid. both in the same lesson? 
Well, that's what the title means: Latina EST gaudium—et ütilis! Valéte! 


LR 


Paquius Proculus (?) and wife 
Wallpainting from Pompeii, house at region VIH.ii.6, Ist century A.D. 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, Italy 


Third Declension Nouns 


The third of Latin’s five declensions contains nouns of all three genders 
with a great variety of nominative singular endings, but all characterized by 
the genitive singular in -is; because of this variety of gender and nominative 
form, it is especially important to memorize the full vocabulary entry (which 
in the chapter vocabularies will include the complete, unabbreviated genitive 
form—abbreviations will be used only in the notes). The declension itself is 
a simple matter, following the same principles already learned for first and 
second declension nouns: find the base (by dropping the genitive singular 
-is') and add the endings. Because the vocative is always identical to the 
nominative (with the sole exception of second declension -us/-ius words), it 
will not appear in any subsequent paradigms. 


NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 


réx, m. virtüs, f. homó, m. corpus, n. Case 

king merit man body Endings 
Base  rég- virtüt- homin- corpor- MJF. N. 
Nom.  réx(rég-s) virtūs hómó córpus — — 
Gen. rég-is virtūtis hominis corporis -is -is 
Dat. rēg-ī virtūtī hominī corporī J <ï 
Acc rég-em virtútem hóminem corpus -em — 
Abl. rég- virtůte hómine córpore -€ -€ 


t As has been pointed out before, English derivatives can also be helpful in remem- 
bering the base; e.g., iter, itineris, journey: itinerary; cor, cordis, keart: cordial; custós, 
custódis, guard: custodian. 
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Nom.  rég-és virtütés hóminés córpora -ës -a 
Gen. rég-um virtūtum hóminum córporum -um -um 
Dat. — rég-ibus virtūtibus  homínibus  corpóribus -ibus -ibus 
Acc — rég-és virtūtēs hominēs córpora -és -a 


Abl  rég-ibus virtütibus homínibus corpóribus -ibus -ibus 


GENDER 


Rules have been devised to assist you in remembering the gender of the 
many third declension nouns, but, aside from the fact that those denoting 
human beings are masculine or feminine according to sense, the exceptions 
to most of the other rules are numerous.? The safest procedure is to learn 
the gender of each noun as you first encounter it.? 


TRANSLATION 


In translating (as well as declining), take very careful note of the fact 
that a third declension noun may be modified by a first or second declension 
adjective; e.g., great king in Latin is magnus réx, magni régis, etc., true peace 
is vēra pāx, vērae pacis, ctc. While an adjective and noun must agree in num- 
ber, gender, and case, the spelling of their endings will not necessarily be 
identical. 

Because some of the endings of third declension nouns are identical to 
the endings of different cases of nouns in other declensions (e.g., the dative 
singular -i is the same as the genitive singular and the masculine nominative 
plural in the second declension), it is absolutely essential when reading and 
translating not only to pay attention to word order and context but also to 
recognize a particular noun's declension. Again, meticulous study of the 
vocabulary is the key to success. 


* However, the following rules have few or no exceptions: 
Masculine 
-ot, -üris (amor, -üris; labor, -dris; arbor, (ree, is a principal exception) 
-tor, -téris (victor, -tóris; scriptor, -tóris, writer) 

Feminine (including a large group of abstract nouns) 

otis, -tātls (vēritās, -tātis, truth; lībertās, -tātis) 

-tüs, -tūtis (virtüs, -tütis; senectūs, -tūtis, o/d age) 

-tūdē, -tūdinis (multitūdē, -tüdinis; pulchritüdó, -tüdinis) 

~thd, -tiónis (nátió, -tiónis; Oratio, -tiünis) 

Neuter 

-us (corpus, corporis; tempus, temporis; genus, generis) 

-€, -al, -ar (mare, maris, sea; animal, animālis) 

-men (carmen, carminis; nómen, nūminis) 

The gender of nouns following these rules will not be given in the notes. 

* A helpful device is to learn the proper form of some adjective like magnus, -a, -um, 
with each noun. This practice provides an casily remembered clue to the gender and is 
comparable to learning the definite article with nouns in Romance languages. For ex- 
ample: magna virtüs, magnum corpus, magnus labor. 
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VOCABULARY 


amor, amóris, m., love (amorous, enamored; cp. amo, amicus) 

carmen, carminis, n., song, poem (charm) 

civitās, civitatis, f., state, citizenship (city; cp. civis, Ch. 14) 

corpus, corporis, n., body (corps, corpse, corpuscle, corpulent, corporal, 
corporeal, corporate, corporation, incorporate, corsage, corset) 

hūmē, hóminis, m., Auman being, man (homicide, homage; homo sapiens, 
but not the prefix homo-; cp. hūmānus and vir) 

lábor, labóris, m., labor, work, toil; a work, production (laboratory, be- 
labor, laborious, collaborate, elaborate; cp. labóró, Ch. 21) 

littera, -ae, f., a letter of the alphabet; litterae, -árum, pl., a letter (epistle), 
literature (literal, letters, belles-lettres, illiterate, alliteration) 

mis, mēris, m., habit, custom, manner; mórés, mūrum, pl., habits, morals, 
character (mores, moral, immoral, immorality, morale, morose) 

nómen, nominis, n., name (nomenclature, nominate, nominative, nomi- 
nal, noun, pronoun, renown, denomination, ignominy, misnomer) 

pax, pacis, f., peace (pacify, pacific, pacifist, appease, pay) 

régina, -ae, f., queen (Regina, regina, reginal; cp. rego, Ch. 16) 

réx, régis, m., king (regal, regalia, regicide, royal; cp. rajah) 

témpus, témporis, n., time; occasion, opportunity (tempo, temporary, 
contemporary, temporal, temporize, extempore, tense [of a verb]) 

térra, -ae, f., earth, ground, land, country (terrestrial, terrace, terrier, ter- 
ritory, inter [verb], parterre, subterranean, terra cotta) 

ūxor, uxóris, f., wife (uxorial, uxorious, uxoricide) 

virgē, virginis, f., maiden, virgin (virgin, virginal, virginity, Virginia) 

virtūs, virtūtis, f., manliness, courage; excellence, character, worth, virtue 
(virtuoso, virtuosity, virtual; cp. vir) 

novus, -a, -um, new; strange (novel, novelty, novice, innovate) 

post, prep. + acc., after, behind (posterity, posterior, posthumous, post 
mortem, P.M. = post meridiem, preposterous, post- as a prefix, post- 
graduate, postlude, postwar, etc.; cp. postremum, Ch. 40) 

sub, prep. + abl. with verbs of rest, + acc. with verbs of motion, under, 
up under, close to (sub- or by assimilation suc-, suf-, sug-, sup-, sus-, in 
countless compounds: subterranean, suburb, succeed, suffix, suggest, 
support, sustain) 

aüdeó, audére, aüsus sum (the unusual third principal part of this "semi- 
deponent” verb is explained in Ch. 34), ro dare (audacious, audacity) 

nēcē (1), to murder, kill (internecine; related to noceó, Ch. 35, and necro- 
from Gk. nekros). 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Secundās litterās discipulae heri vidēbās et dé verbis tum cēgitābās. 
2. Feminae sine mora cīvitātem dé insidiis et exitió maló monébunt. 
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3. Rēx et régina igitur crās nón audébunt ibi remanére. 

4. Mērēs Graecórum nón erant sine culpis vitiisque. 

5. Quandó hominés satis virtütis habébunt? 

6. Corpora vestra sunt sāna et animi sunt pléni sapientiae. 

7. Propter mórés hūmānēs pácem véram nón habébimus. 

8. Poteritne cīvitās pericula temporum nostrórum superāre? 

9. Post bellum multēs librós dé pāce et remediis belli videbant. 
10. Officia sapientiamque oculis animi possumus vidére. 

11. Without sound character we cannot have peace. 
12. Many students used to have small time for Greek literature. 
13. After bad times true virtue and much labor will help the state. 
14. The daughters of your friends were dining there yesterday. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Homē sum. (*Terence.) 

2. Nihil sub sóle novum (*Ecclesiastes. —sól, solis, m., sun. — novum: 
sc. est.) 

3. Carmina nova dé adulēscentiā virginibus puerisque nunc cantó. 
(Horace. —cantüre, fo sing.) 

4. Laudās fortünam et mórés antiquae plébis. (*Horace.— plebs, plebis, 
f., the common people.) 

5. Boni propter amórem virtütis peccāre ódérunt. (Horace. —peccüre, 
to sin. —Odérunt, defective vb., 3d per. pl., to hate.) 

6. Sub principe dūrē temporibusque malis audés esse bonus. (Mar- 
tia]. — princeps, -cipis, m., chief, prince; dürus, -a, -um, hard, harsh.) 

7. Populus stultus viris indignis honórés saepe dat. (Horace. — honor, 
-noris, honor, office. — indignus, -a, -um, unworthy.) 

8. Nomina stultórum in parietibus et portis semper vidémus. (Cic- 
ero. — The desire to scribble names and sentiments in public places 
is as old as antiquity! — paries, -etis, m., wall of a building.) 

9. Otium sine litteris mors est. (*Seneca.— mors, mortis, f., death.) 

10. Multae nàtiónés servitütem tolerāre possunt; nostra cīvitās nón 
potest. Praeclāra est recuperátió lībertātis. (Cicero. — nátio, -onis = 
Eng.—servitüs, -tütis, servitude. —praeclārus, -a, -um, noble, remark- 
able —recuperātiē, -Onis, recovery. —libertas, -tátis = Eng.) 

11. Nihil sine magnó labore vita mortalibus dat. (Horace.— mortális, 
-tālis, a mortal.) 

12. Quémodo in perpetua pice salvi et liberi esse poterimus? (Cicero. — 
quómodo, how.) 

13. Glória in altissimis Ded et in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntātis. 
(*Luke.-—altissimis, abl. pl., the highest. —voluntàs, -tātis, will.) 
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THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 


Tarquinius Superbus erat réx Rómáànórum, et Sextus Tarquinius erat 
filius malus tyranni. Sextus Lucrétiam, uxórem Collatini, rapuit, et femina 
bona, propter magnum amórem virtütis, sé necāvit. R6mani antiqui virtū- 
tem animósque Lucretiae semper laudābant et Tarquiniós culpābant. 


(Livy 1.58; Tarquinius Superbus was Rome's last king, Collatinus a Roman noble- 
man; according to legend, the rape of Lucretia led to the overthrow of the Tar- 
quin dynasty, the end of monarchy, and the establishment of the Roman Repub- 
lic in 509 B.C.— rapuit, raped. —sé, herself —necavit, a past tense form.) 


Tarquin and Lucretia 
Titian, 1570-75 
Akademie der Bildenden Kuenste, Vienna, Austria 


CATULLUS DEDICATES HIS POETRY BOOK 


Cornélio, viró magnae sapientiae, dabó pulchrum librum novum. Cor- 
néli, mi amice, librós meds semper laudābās, et es magister doctus lit- 
terárum! Quàré habé novum labórem meum: fama libri (et tua fama) erit 
perpetua. 

(Catullus 1, prose adaptation; see L.I. 1. Catullus dedicated his first book of 


poems to the historian and biographer Cornelius Nepos.— doctus, -a, -um, 
learned, scholarly.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


From what Latin word do you suppose It. uomo, Sp. hombre, and Fr. 
homme and on are derived? 
"Tense" meaning the "time" of a verb comes from tempus through old 
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In the readings 


Fr. tens; but "tense" meaning "stretched tight" goes back to tendó, tendere, 
tetendi, ténsum, fo stretch. 

In late Latin cīvitās came to mean ciry rather than state, and thus it 
became the parent of the Romance words for city: It. citta, Sp. ciudad, Fr. 
cité. 


2. solar, solstice.— novel, novelty, novice, novitiate, innovate, renovate. 
3. chant, enchant, incantation, cant, recant, canto, cantabile, precentor. 
4. plebeian, plebe, plebiscite. 5. peccant, peccadillo. 6. dour, duration, en- 
dure, obdurate. 13. volunteer, involuntary. 

It may prove helpful to list the Romance and English equivalents of 
three of the suffixes given in n. 2. 


Latin Italian Spanish French English 

-tàs, -tātis -tà -dad -té -ty 

vēritās veritā verdad vérité verity (truth) 
antīguitās antichitā antigüedad antiquite antiquity 
-tió, -tiónis -zione -ción -tion -tion 

natid nazione nacion nation nation 

ratió razione ración ration ration 

-tor, -tóris -lore -tor -teur -tor 
inventor inventore inventor inventeur inventor 
actor attore actor acteur actor 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte, et discipuli et discipulae! Quid nunc agitis? You are beginning to 
see by now that Latin is living everywhere in our language; in fact, it's a rára 
avis these days who considers Latin a dead language. To anyone who does, 
you might quip, quot homines, tot sententiae —an old proverb from the 2nd 
cen. B.C. comic playwright Terence meaning, freely, there are as many opin- 
ions as there are men. 

Notice terra in the Vocab.: we met “subterranean” in the last chapter, 
now do you think of ET? In the 1980s the little guy was everybody's favorite 
ExtraTerrestrial (from extra, prep. + acc., beyond, + terra). Until he became 
familiar with the terrain, he was in a terra incognita; but once he'd learned 
the territory he felt he was on terra firma (look all four of those up in your 
Funk and Wagnall's—if you need to!). And, speaking of movies, Stephen 
Spielberg's top-grossing Jurassic Park reminded us all that Tyrannosaurus 
rex was truly both a "tyrant" and a "king" (though Spielberg's "velocirap- 
tors" were certainly terrifying “swift-snatchers,” from the Lat. adj. vélóx, 


fast, as in "velocity," raptor, a third decl. noun based on the verb rapere, 


to seize, snatch, grab). Latinam semper amabitis—valéte! 


Third Conjugation: 
Present Infinitive, Present, 
Future, and Imperfect 
Indicative, Imperative 


The third conjugation, particularly in its present system tenses (present, 
future, and imperfect), is the most problematic of the four Latin conjuga- 
tions. Because the stem vowel was short (-e-) and generally unaccented, un- 
like the stem vowels of the other three conjugations (-à- in the first, -&- in 
the second, and -i- in the fourth, introduced in Ch. 10— cf. laudare, monére, 
and audire with ágere), it had undergone a number of sound and spelling 
changes by the classical period. The surest procedure, as always, is to memo- 
rize the following paradigms; a little extra effort invested in mastering these 
forms now will pay rich dividends in every subsequent chapter. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE ACTIVE FUTURE INDICATIVE ACTIVE 
1. ág-ó (I lead) l. ág-am (F shall lead) 
Sg. 2. ág-is (you lead) 2. ag-és (you will lead) 
3. ag-it (he, she, it leads) 3, ág-et (he, she, it will lead) 
1. ágimus (we lead) l. agémus (we shall leud) 
PI. 2. ágitis ( you lead) 2. agétis (you will lead) 
3. agunt (they lead) 3. agent (they will lead) 
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IMPERFECT INDICATIVE ACTIVE 


l.ag-ébam (Iwas leading, used to lead, etc.) 
Sg. 2. ag-ébàs (you were leading, etc.) 
3. ag-ébat (he, she, it was leading, etc.) 


l. agébámus (we were leading, etc.) 
Pl. 2. agébátis (you were leading, etc.) 
3. agébant (they were leading, etc.) 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE ACTIVE 
2. Sg. áge (lead) 2. Pl. ágite (ead) 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 


As -üre and -ére by this time immediately indicate to you the first and 
the second conjugations respectively, so -ere will indicate the third. Once 
again you can see the importance of meticulous vocabulary study, including 
attention to macrons: you must be especially careful to distinguish between 
second conjugation verbs in -ére and third conjugation verbs in -ere. 


PRESENT STEM AND PRESENT INDICATIVE 


According to the rule for finding the present stem, you drop the infini- 
tive ending -re and have age- as the present stem. To this you would natu- 
rally expect to add the personal endings to form the present indicative. But 
in fact the short, unaccented stem vowel disappears altogether in the first 
person singular, and it was altered to -i- in the second and third persons 
singular and the first and second persons plural, and appears as -u- in the 
third plural. Consequently, the practical procedure is to memorize the 
endings.' 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 


The striking difference of the future tense in the third conjugation (and 
the fourth, as we shall see in Ch. 10) is the lack of the tense sign -bi-. Here 
-&- is the sign of the future in all the forms except the first singular, and 
by contraction the stem vowel itself has disappeared. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 


The imperfect tense is formed precisely according to the rules learned 
for the first two conjugations (present stem + -bam, -bās, etc.), except that 


* This mnemonic device may help: (a) for the present use an TOU (i in 4 forms, o in 
the first, u in the last); (b) for the future you have the remaining vowels, a and e. lt may 
also be helpful to note that the vowel alternation is exactly the same as that seen in the 
future endings of first and second conjugation verbs (-bé, -bis, -bit, -bimus, -bitis, -bunt). 
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the stem vowel has been lengthened to -&-, yielding forms analogous to those 
in the first and second conjugations. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


Also in accordance with the rule already learned, the second person 
singular of the present imperative is simply the present stem; e.g., mitte 
(from mittere, to send), pone (ponere, to put). In the plural imperative, how- 
ever, we see again the shift of the short, unaccented -e- to -i-: hence, mittite 
and pēnite (not *mittete or *pēnete). 

The singular imperative of dücere was originally düce, a form seen in 
the early writer Plautus. Later, however, the -e was dropped from düce, as it 
was from the imperatives of three other common third conjugation verbs: 
dic (dicere, say), fac (facere, do), and fer (ferre, bear). The other verbs of this 
conjugation follow the rule as illustrated by age, mitte, and póne; the four 
irregulars, dic, düc, fac, and fer, should simply be memorized. 


VOCABULARY 


Cicero, Cicerónis, m., (Marcus Tullius) Cicero (Ciceronian, cicerone) 

cópia, -ae, f., abundance, supply; cópiae, -arum, pl., supplies, troops, forces 
(copious, copy, cornucopia) 

fráter, frátris, m., brother (fraternal, fraternity, fraternize, fratricide) 

laus, laüdis, f., praise, glory, fame (laud, laudable, laudation, laudatory, 
magna cum laude; cp. laudo) 

lībērtās, libertátis, f., liberty (cp. liber, Nberē, Ch. 19, līberālis, Ch. 39) 

ràtió, ratiónis, f., reckoning, account; reason, judgment, consideration; 
system; manner, method (ratio, ration, rational, irrational, ratioci- 
nation) 

scríptor, scriptóris, m., writer, author (scriptorium; cp. scribó below) 

sóror, soróris, f., sister (sororal, sororate, sororicide, sorority) 

victéria, -ae, f., victory (victorious; see Latina Est Gaudium, Ch. 5, and 
cp. vincē below) 

dum, conj., while, as long as, at the same time that; + subjunctive, until 

ad, prep. + acc., fo, up to, near to, in the sense of “place to which" with 
verbs of motion; contrast the dat. of indirect object (administer, ad 
hoc, ad hominem). In compounds the d is sometimes assimilated to 
the following consonant so that ad may appear, for instance, as ac- 
(accipio: ad-capió), ap- (appelló: ad-pelló), a- (aspició: ad-spició). 

ex or & prep. + abl., out of, from, from within; by reason of, on account of; 
following cardinal numbers, of (exact, except, exhibit, evict). The Ro- 
mans used ex before consonants or vowels; € before consonants only. 
Like ad and many other prepositions, ex/é was often used as a prefix 
in compounds, sometimes with the x assimilated to the following con- 


sonant; e.g., excipio, ēdūcē, eventus, efficio from ex + facio, etc. 
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nümquam, adv., never (cp. umquam, Ch. 23) 

támen, adv., nevertheless, still 

ágó, ágere, égi, áctum, to drive, lead, do, act; pass, spend (life or time); 
grātiās agere + dat., to thank someone, lit., to give thanks to (agent, 
agenda, agile, agitate, active, actor, action, actual, actuate) 

démónstró (1), to point out, show, demonstrate (demonstrable, demon- 
stration, demonstrative; see the demonstrative pronouns in Ch. 9) 

díscó, discere, didicī, to learn (cp. discipulus, discipula) 

dóceó, docére, docuī, dóctum, to teach (docent, docile, document, doctor, 
doctrine, indoctrinate) 

dūcē, dücere, dūxī, dictum, fo lead; consider, regard; prolong (ductile, ab- 
duct, adduce, deduce, educe, induce, produce, reduce, seduce) 

gērā, gérere, gēssī, gēstum, fo carry; carry on, manage, conduct, wage, 
accomplish, perform (gerund, gesture, gesticulate, jest, belligerent, 
congest, digest, suggest, exaggerate, register, registry) 

scribó, scribere, scripsi, scriptum, to write, compose (ascribe, circum- 
scribe, conscript, describe, inscribe, proscribe, postscript, rescript, 
scripture, subscribe, transcribe, scribble, scrivener, shrive) 

trahé, trāhere, tráxi, tractum, fo draw, drag; derive, acquire (attract, con- 
tract, retract, subtract, tractor, etc.; see Etymology section below) 

vincé, vincere, vici, victum, fo conquer, overcome (convince, convict, 
evince, evict, invincible, Vincent, victor, Victoria, vanquish) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


I. Tempora nostra nunc sunt mala; vitia nostra, magna. 
2. Quaré soror mea uxērī tuae litteras scribit (scribet, scribébat)? 
3. Tyrannus populum stultum é terra vestrā dūcet (dücit, dücébat). 
4. Ubi satis ratiónis animórumque in hominibus erit? 
5. Cópia vérae virtütis multās culpās superáre poterat. 
6. In līberā cīvitāte aduléscentiam agēbāmus. 
7. Régem malum toleráre numquam débémus. 
8. Post parvam moram multa verba dé insidiis scriptórum stultórum 
scribémus. 
9. The body will remain there under the ground. 
10. Write (sg. and pl.) many things about the glory of our state. 
11. Does reason always lead your (pl.) queen to virtue? 
12. We shall always see many Greek names there. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


|. Frater meus vitam in 6tid semper aget. (Terence.) 
2. Age, age! luvà mē! Düc mé ad secundum filium meum. (Terence. — 
age, age — come, come!) 
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3. 
4. 


Un 


Gold funerary mask of “Agamemnon” 
Mycenae, 16th century B.C. 
National Archaeological Museum, Athens, Greece 


10. 
lI. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


O amici, lībertātem perdimus. (Laberius.—perdere, to destroy.) 
Nova pericula populó Rómànó expónam sine morā. (Cicero.—ex- 
ponere, fo set forth.) 


. Numquam periculum sine periculó vincémus. (Publilius Syrus.) 
. Ex meis erroribus hominibus réctum iter démónstráre possum. (Sen- 


eca.— error, -rūris.'—rēctus, -a, -um, right. —iter, itineris, n., road, 
way.) 


. Catullus Marco Tullio Ciceróni magnās grātiās agit. (Catullus. —See 


“Thanks a Lot, Tully!” Ch. 27.) 


. Eximia fórma virginis oculós hominum convertit. (Livy. — eximius, 


-à, -um, extraordinary. —convertere, to turn around, attract.) 


. Agamemnon magnis cépias é terrà Graecā ad Troiam dücet, ubi 


multós virós necábit. (Cicero. — Agamemnon, -nonis.) 


Amor laudis homines trahit. (Cicero.) 

Auctores pācis Caesar cénservabit. (Cicero. — auctor, -tóris, au- 
thor. — Caesar, -saris.) 

Inter multās cūrās labórésque carmina scribere nón possum. (Hor- 
ace.— inter, prep. + acc., among.) 

Dum in magna urbe dēclāmās, mi amice, scriptórem Trētānī belli in 
ótió relegó. (Horace.— urbs, urbis, f., city. —dēclāmāre, to de- 
claim. — Trčiānus, -a, -um.—relegere, fo re-read.) 

Non vitae, sed scholae, discimus. (*Seneca.— vitae and scholae, da- 
tives expressing purpose; see S.S., p. 443— schola, -ae, school.) 
Hominés, dum docent, discunt. (*Seneca.) 

Ratió mé dücet, nón fortüna. (Livy.) 


* Hereafter in the notes, when a Latin word casily suggests an English derivative, 
the English meaning will be omitted. 
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In the readings 


CICERO ON THE ETHICS OF WAGING WAR 


Cīvitās bellum sine causā bonā aut propter Iram gerere nón débet. Si 
fortūnās et agrós vītāsgue populi nostri sine belló defendere poterimus, tum 
pācem cēnservāre débébimus; si, autem, nón poterimus esse salvi et servāre 
pātriam lībertātemgue nostram sine belló, bellum erit necessārium. Semper 
dēbēmus dēmēnstrāre, tamen, magnum officium in bello, et magnam clém- 
entiam post victóriam. 


(Cicero, Dé Officiis 1.11.34—36 and Dé Rē Püblicà 3.23.34-35, and see L.A. 7 
for a fuller adaptation.—causa, -ae.—défendere.— autem, conj., however. —ne- 
cessārius, -a, -um.—clémentia, -ae.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Also connected with trahó are: abstract, detract, detraction, distract, 
distraction, distraught, extract, protract, portray, portrait, retreat, trace, 
tract, tractable, intractable, traction, contraction, retraction, trait, treat, 
treaty, train, training. 


6. rectitude; cp. Eng. cognate "right"—-itinerary, itinerant. 11. kaiser, 
czar. 14. "School" comes through Lat. schola from Greek schole, leisure. 
"Waging War": causation; defense, defensive; necessary; clement, clemency. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte! With this chapter's copious new vocabulary, you can see again 
what a veritable linguistic cornucopia (a "horn of plenty,” from cópia + 
cornü, horn, which is cognate with "cornet"!) you have in Latin. Scriptor is 
one of a large group of masc. third decl. nouns formed by replacing the -um 
of a verb's fourth principal part with -or, a suffix meaning essentially one 
who performs the action of the verb. So, a monitor, -tēris, is one who advises, 
i.e., an advisor; an amātor is a lover; etc. What would be the similarly formed 
nouns from docére and agē? Look at the other verbs introduced in this chap- 
ter and at the vocabularies in the previous chapters; what other such -or 
nouns can you form and recognize? 

The point is that if you know one Latin root word, then you will often 
discover and be able to deduce the meanings of whole families of words: the 
verb discere, e.g., is related to discipulus and discipula, of course, and also to 
the noun disciplina. I like to point out that "discipline" is not "punishment" 
but "learning." If you saw the popular 1993 film Man Without a Face, you 
heard lots of Latin, including a favorite old injunction and the motto of 
England's Winchester College, aut disce aut discéde, either learn or leave (1 
have this posted on my office door). You'll be learning, not leaving, I have 
no doubt, but for now, valéte, discipuli et discipulae! 


Demonstratives Hic, Ille, 
Iste; Special -ius Adjectives 


DEMONSTRATIVES 


The Latin demonstratives (from dēmēnstrāre, fo point out) function ei- 
ther as pronouns or adjectives equivalent to English this/these and that/ 
those; the declension generally follows that of magnus, -a, -um (see Ch. 4), 
with the exception of the forms underlined in the following paradigms 
(which, as always, should be memorized by repeating the forms aloud, from 
left to right, hic, haec, hoc; huius, huius, huius; etc.). 


ille, that, those hic, this, these 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Singular 
Nom. ille illa illud hic haec hoc 
Gen. — illius illius illfus hüius —— hüius  — hüius 
Dat — ill ill im huic huic huic 
Acc. illum illam illud hunc hanc hoc 
Abl. illē illā ld hdc hac hdc 
Plural 
Nom. illi illae illa hi hae haec 
Gen. illórum illárum illórum hórum hárum hórum 
Dat. illis illis illis his his his 
Acc. illds illas illa hös has haec 
Abl. ilis illis illis his his his 
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DECLENSION 


Iste, ista, istud, that (near you), that of yours, such, follows the declension 
of ille: nom. iste, ista, istud; gen. istius, istius, istius; dat. isti, isti, isti; etc. Be 
ready to give all the forms orally. 

Again, all three demonstratives follow the pattern of magnus, -a, -um 
quite closely, entirely in the plural with the exception of the neuter haec. The 
most striking differences are in the distinctive genitive and dative singular 
forms (shared by the nine other special adjectives discussed below) and the 
< in several forms of hic, a shortened form of the demonstrative enclitic 
-ce. Note that huius and huic are among the few words in which ui functions 
as a diphthong; for the special pronunciation of huius (= hui-yus) see the 
Introduction (p. xli). 


USAGE AND TRANSLATION 


In general the demonstratives point out persons or things either near 
the speaker (hic liber, this book = this book of mine, this book here) or near 
the addressee (iste liber, that book, that book of yours, that book next to you), 
or distant from both (ille liber, that book = that book over there, that book 
of his or hers). INe and hic are sometimes equivalent to the former and the 
latter, respectively, and occasionally they have little more force than our 
personal pronouns, he, she, it, they; ille can also mean the famous . . . ; iste 
is sometimes best translated such, and occasionally has a disparaging sense, 
as in ista ira, that awful anger of yours. 

When demonstratives modify nouns, they function as adjectives; since 
they are by nature emphatic, they regularly precede the nouns they modify. 
The following examples will provide practice with some of the more trouble- 


some forms. 
hic liber, this book hanc civitatem, this state 
ille liber, tat book huic civitati, to this state 
illius libri, of that book illi cīvitātī, to that state 
illi libri, those books illae cīvitātēs, those states 
illi libró, to that book haec cīvitās, this state 
illó libro, by that book haec cónsilia, these plans 
istius amici, of that friend (of yours) hoc cónsilium, this plan 
isti amici, those friends (of yours) hóc cónsilió, by this plan 
isti amīcē, to that friend (of yours) huic cónsilio, to this plan 


When used alone, demonstratives function as pronouns (from Lat. pro, 
for, in place of, + nomen, name, noun) and can commonly be translated as 
this man, that woman, these things, and the like, according to their gender, 
number, and context. 
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hic, this man ille, that man 

hanc, this woman illa, that woman 

hunc, this man illa, those things 

haec, this woman huius, of this man or woman! 
haec, these things illt, žo that man or woman' 
istum, that man illi, those men 


istárum, of those women 


SPECIAL -ius ADJECTIVES 


The singular of nine adjectives of the first and the second declensions is 
irregular in that the genitive ends in -ius and the dative in -ī, following the 
pattern of illius and illi above. Elsewhere in the singular and throughout the 
plural these are regular adjectives of the first and the second declensions, 
following the pattern of magnus, -a, -um.? 


sülus, -a, -um, alone, only alius, alia, aliud, another, other 
Singular 
Nom. sólus sóla sólum álius alia aliud 
Gen. sēlius sóltus sēlius alterius? alterius alterius 
Dat. soli soli sóli alii alii alii 
Acc. sólum sólam sólum álium áliam áliud 
Abl. sólo sólà sólo āliē āliā alio 
Plural 
Nom. sóli sólae sóla álit áliae ália 

etc. etc. 


The nine adjectives in this group can be easily remembered via the acronym 
UNUS NAUTA, each letter of which represents the first letter of one of the 
adjectives (and which at the same time includes one of the nine words, ünus, 
and even reminds you that nauta, though a first declension noun, is mascu- 
line, hence the masculine form ünus). Note, too, that each of the nine words 
indicates some aspect of number: 


! As a rule, the neuter was used as a pronoun only in the nominative and the accusa- 
tive. In the genitive, the dative, and thc ablative cuses the Romans preferred to use the 
demonstrative as an adjective in agreement with the noun for “thing”; e.g., huius ref, of 
this thing. 

? Except for the neuter singular form aliud (cp. illud). 

* This form, borrowed Irom alter, is more common than the regular onc, alius. 
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UNUS: 

ünus, -a, -um (ünius, etc.), one 
nüilus, -a, -um (nüllius, etc.), no, none 
üllus, -a, -um, any 

sólus, -a, -um, alone, only 


NAUTA: 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, neither 

alius, -a, -ud, anorher, other 

uter, utra, utrum, either, which (of two) 
tótus, -a, -um, whole, entire 

alter, altera, alterum, the other (of two) 


VOCABULARY 


locus, -ī, m., place; passage in literature; pl., lēca, -órum, n., places, re- 
gion; loci, -érum, m., passages in literature (allocate, dislocate, local- 
ity, locomotion) 

morbus, -i, m., disease, sickness (morbid, morbidity) 

stadium, -iī, n. eagerness, zeal, pursuit, study (studio, studious; cp. studed, 
Ch. 35) 

hic, haec, hoc, this; the latter; at times weakened to he, she, it, they (ad hoc) 

ille, illa, illud, that; the former; the famous; he, she, it, they 

iste, ista, istud, that of yours, that; such; sometimes with contemptuous 
force 

ālius, -a, -ud, other, another; alii... alii, some ... others (alias, alibi, 
alien) 

alter, áltera, alterum, the other (of two), second (alter, alteration, alter- 
nate, alternative, altercation, altruism, adulterate, adultery) 

neuter, neütra, neütrum, not either, neither (neutrality, neutron) 

nüllus, -a, -um, no! any, no, none (null, nullify, nullification, annul) 

sólus, -a, -um, alone, only, the only; nin sólum . . . sed étiam, not only... 
but also (sole, solitary, soliloquy, solo, desolate, sullen) 

totus, -a, -um, whole, entire (total, totality, factotum, in toto) 

illus, -a, -um, any 

ūnus, -a, -um, one, single, alone (unit, unite, union, onion, unanimous, 
unicorn, uniform, unique, unison, universal, university) 

titer, útra, trum, either, which (of two) 

énim, postpositive conj., for, in fact, truly 

in, prep. + acc., into, toward; against (also in + abl., in, on, see Ch. 3). 
[n compounds in- may also appear as il-, ir-, im-; and it may have 
its literal meanings or have simply an intensive force. (Contrast the 
inseparable negative prefix in-, not, un-, in-.) 

nimis or nimium, adv., foo, too much, excessively 
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PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


. Hic tótus liber litterās Rómànás semper laudat. 
. Hi igitur illis deabus heri gratias agébant. 
. lllud dé vitiis istius réginae nunc scribam, et ista poenās dabit. 
. Neuter alteri plenam cópiam pecüniae tum dabit. 
. Potestne laus ülltus terrae esse perpetua? 
. Labor ūnīus numquam poterit his cēpiās vincere. 
. Mōrës istius scriptoris erant nimis mali. 
. Nülli magistri, tamen, sub istó vera docére audébant. 
9. Valébitne pax in patria nostra post hanc victóriam? 
10. Dum illi ibi remanent, alii nihil agunt, alii discunt. 
LI. Cicero was writing about the glory of the other man and his wife. 
12. The whole state was thanking this man's brother alone. 
13. On account of that courage of yours those (men) will lead no troops 
into these places tomorrow. 
14. Will either book be able to overcome the faults of these times? 


O0 —J) O^ tA a Wh — 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Ubi illās nunc vidére possum? (Terence.) 

2. Hic illam virginem in mátrimónium dücet. (Terence. —màtrimó- 
nium, -il.) 

3. Huic cónsilió palmam do. (Terence. — palma, -ae, palm branch of 
victory.) 

4. Virtütem enim illius viri amamus. (Cicero.) 

5. Sēlus hunc iuvāre potes. (Terence.) 

6. Poena istius ünius hunc morbum cīvitātis relevābit sed periculum 
semper remanebit. (Cicero.—relevāre, fo relieve, diminish.) 

7. Hī enim dé exitió huius cīvitātis et tottus orbis terrárum cógitant. 
(Cicero.—orbis, orbis, m., circle, orb; orbis terrárum, idiom, the 
world.) 

8. Est nüllus locus utri homini in hac terrà. (Martial.) 

9. Nón sólum éventus hoc docet— iste est magister stultórum!—sed 
etiam ratió. (Livy. —&ventus, outcome.) 


WHEN I HAVE... ENOUGH! 


Habet Áfricànus miliéns, tamen captat. 
Fortüna multis dat nimis, satis nülli. 


(*Martial 12.10; meter: choliambic.— Āfricānus, -ī, a personal] name.—miliéns, 
call it millions. —captáre, to hunt for legacies.) 
Si vis studére philosophiae animóque, hoc studium nón potest valére 


sine frūgālitāte. Haec frūgālitās est paupertās voluntaria. Tolle, igitur, istās 
excüsationés: "Nóndum satis pecüniae habeó. Si quandó illud ‘satis’ ha- 
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bébó, tum mé tótum philosophiae dabē.” Incipe nunc philosophiae, nón 
pecüniae, studére. 


(Seneca, Epistulae 17.5. — vis, irreg. form, you wish.—studére + dat., to be eager 
for, devote oneself to.—frūgālitās -tātis.—paupertās, -tütis, small means, pov- 
ert y. — voluntárius, -a, -um.— tollere, to take away. — excüsatio, -ónis. —nóndum, 
adv., not yet. — incipe, imper., begin.) 


Seneca (the Younger) 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale 
Naples, Italy 


ETYMOLOGY 


A few examples of in- as a prefix connected with the preposition: invoke, 
induce, induct, inscribe, inhibit, indebted. 

Some examples of in- as an inseparable negative prefix: invalid, innumer- 
able, insane, insuperable, intolerant, inanimate, infamous, inglorious, im- 
pecunious, illiberal, irrational. 

Latin ille provided Italian, Spanish, and French with the definite article 
and with pronouns of the third person; and Latin ünus provided these lan- 
guages with the indefinite article. Some of these forms and a few other deriv- 
atives are shown in the following table: 
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Latin Italian Spanish French 
ille, illa il, la el, la le, la 
ilie, illa egii, ella el, ella il, elle 
ünus, üna un(o), una un(o), una un, une 
tētus tutto todo tout 
sdlus solo solo seul 
alter altro otro autre 


Fr. là (there) comes from illàc (vià), an adverbial form meaning there 
(that way); similarly, It. là and Sp. alla. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! Here is a mysterious old inscription, found on a hitching post 
out west in Dodge City: 


TOTI 
EMUL 
ESTO 


Aha!—looks like the newly learned dat. of tétus + emul, like simul, simulta- 
neously? + some form of sum, es, est, the exotic future imperative, perhaps? 
(NOT!—that old post was just “to tie mules to"!) 

Here are some more vocab. items useful for Latin conversation and other 
classroom activities: surgere, fo rise, stand up (surge, resurgence, insurgence); 
sedére, to sit (sedentary); ambulare, to walk (ambulatory, amble, ambulance); 
aperire (fourth conj.), to open (aperture); claudere, to close (clause, closet); 
dēclīnāre; coniugāre; créta, -ae, chalk (cretaceous); érásüra, -ae, eraser; sti- 
lus, -i, pen or pencil (actually a stylus); tabula, -ae, cha/kboard (tabular, tabu- 
late); tabella, -ae, the diminutive form of tabula, notebook, writing pad (tab- 
let); ifinua, -ae, door (janitor, Janus, January); fenestra, -ae, window; cella, 
-ae, room (celi); sella, -ae, chair; ménsa, -ae, table; podium, -iī. Now you'll 
know just what to do when your instructor says to you, Salvé, discipula (or 
discipule)! Quid agis hodic? Surge ex sella tua, ambulā ad tabulam, et déclinà 
*hic, haec, hoc." Next thing you know, you'll be speaking Latin—not so 
difficult (even Roman toddlers did!): semper valéte, amicae amicique! 
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Fourth Conjugation and -ið 
Verbs of the Third 


This chapter introduces the last of the regular conjugations, in the active 
voice, the fourth conjugation (illustrated here by audié, audire, audivi, audi- 
tum, fo hear) and -ið verbs of the third (illustrated by capió, capere, cēpi, 
captum, to take, seize). Like the first two conjugations, the fourth is charac- 
terized by a long stem vowel; as seen in the paradigm below, the -T- is re- 
tained through all the present system tenses (present, future, imperfect), al- 
though it is shortened before vowels as well as before final -t. Certain third 
conjugation verbs are formed in the same way in the present system, except 
that the -i- is everywhere short and e appears as the stem vowel in the singu- 
lar imperative (cape) and the present active infinitive (capere). Agó is pre- 
sented alongside these new paradigms for comparison and review (see 
Ch. 8). 


PRESENT INDICATIVE ACTIVE 


l. ágó audi-6 cápi-ó (1 hear, take) 
Sg. 2. agis audi-s capi-s (you hear, take) 
3. agit audi-i capi-t (he, she, it hears, takes) 
l.ágimus ^ audimus cápimus (we hear, take) 
PI. 2. ágitis audītis cāpitis (you hear, take) 
3. agunt aüdiunt cápiunt (they hear, take) 
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FUTURE INDICATIVE ACTIVE 


i. ágam aüdi-am cápi-am shall hear, take) 
Sg. 2. ágés aūdi-ēs cápi-és (you will hear, take) 
3. aget aüdi-et cápi-et (he, she, it will hear, take) 


l.agémus audiémus  capiémus (we shall hear, take) 
Pl. 2. agétis audiétis capiétis (you will hear, take) 
3. ágent aüdient cápient (rhey will hear, take) 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE ACTIVE 


l.agébam = audi-ébam  capi-ébam (J was hearing, taking) 
Sg. 2. agébàás audi-ēbās — capi-ébàs (you were hearing, taking) 
3. agébat audi-ébat — capi-ébat (he, she, it was hearing, taking) 


l. agébámus audiébámus capiébámus (we were hearing, taking) 
Pl. 2.agébátis  audiébátis capiēbātis (you were hearing, taking) 
3.agébant — audiébant — capiebant (they were hearing, taking) 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE ACTIVE 


Sg. 2. áge audit cápe (hear, take) 
Pl. 2. agite audi-te capi-te (hear, take) 


CONJUGATION OF Audió 


The -ire distinguishes the infinitive of the fourth conjugation from the 
infinitives of the other conjugations (laud-āre, mon-ére, ag-ere, aud-fre, cá- 
pere). 

As in the case of the first two conjugations, the rule for the formation 
of the present indicative is to add the personal endings to the present stem 
(audi-). In the third person plural this rule would give us *audi-nt but the 
actual form is audi-unt, an ending reminiscent of águnt. 

For the future of audió a good rule of thumb is this: shorten the i of the 
present stem, audi-, and add the future endings of agē: -am, -ës, -et, -émus, 
-étis, -ent. Once again, as in the third conjugation, -& is the characteristic 
vowel of the future. 

The imperfect is formed with -iē-, instead of simply the stem vowel -i-, 
before the -bá- tense sign, so that the forms are audiébam, audiébas, etc. 
(rather than *audibam, etc., as might be expected). 

The imperatives, however, follow exactly the pattern of the first and sec- 
ond conjugations, i.e., the singular is the same as the present stem (audi) 
and the plural merely adds -te (audite). 
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CONJUGATION OF Capió 


The infinitive capere is clearly an infinitive of the third conjugation, not 
of the fourth. The imperative forms also show that this is a verb of the 
third conjugation. 

The present, future, and imperfect indicative of capio follow the pattern 
of audió, except that capio, like agó, has a short -i- in cápis, cápimus, capitis. 

Note again very carefully the rule that the -i- appears in all present 
system active indicative forms for both fourth and third -i verbs, and re- 
member that two vowels, -iē-, appear before the -bā- in the imperfect. 


VOCABULARY 


amicitia, -ae, f., friendship (cp. amó, amica, amicus) 

cupiditās, cupiditátis, f., desire, longing, passion; cupidity, avarice (cp. 
cupio, Ch. 17) 

hora, -ae, l., hour, time 

nātūra, -ae, f., nature (natural, preternatural, supernatural; cp. nāscor, 
Ch. 34) 

senéctüs, senectütis, Í., old age (cp. senex, Ch. 16) 

timor, timoris, m., fear (timorous; cp. timeó, Ch. 15) 

vēritās, vēritātis, f., truth (verify, veritable, verity; cp. vērus, véró, Ch. 29) 

via, -ae, f., way, road, street (via, viaduct, deviate, devious, obvious, per- 
vious, impervious, previous, trivial, voyage, envoy) 

volüptàs, voluptátis, f., pleasure (voluptuary, voluptuous) 

beātus, -a, -um, happy, fortunate, blessed (beatific, beatify, beatitude, Be- 
atrice) 

quóniam, conj., since, inasmuch as 

cum, prep. + abl., with, As a prefix cum may appear as com-, con~, 
cor-, col-, co-, and means with, together, completely, or simply has 
an intensive force (complete, connect, corroborate, collaborate) 

aūdiē, audire, audivi, auditum, fo hear, listen to (audible, audience, audit, 
audition, auditory; cp. auditor, Ch. 16) 

cápió, cápere, cépi, cáptum, fo take, capture, seize, get. In compounds 
the -a- becomes -i-, -cipió: ac-cipio, ex-cipió, in-cipió, re-cipio, etc. (ca- 
pable, capacious, capsule, captious, captive, captor) 

dicē, dicere, dixi, dictum, fo say, tell, speak; name, call (dictate, dictum, 
diction, dictionary, dight, ditto, contradict, indict, edict, verdict) 

fáció, facere, féci, fáctum, to make, do, accomplish. In compounds the 
-a- becomes -i-, -fició: cón-fició, per-fició, etc. (facile, fact, faction, 
factotum, facsimile, faculty, fashion, feasible, feat) 

fūgiē, fügere, fūgī, fügitürum, to flee, hurry away; escape; go into exile; 
avoid, shun (fugitive, fugue, centrifugal, refuge, subterfuge) 
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vénió, venire, vēnī, véntum, fo come (advent, adventure, avenue, convene, 


contravene, covenant, event, inconvenient, intervene, parvenu, pre- 
vent, provenience) 


invenio, invenire, -vēnī, -véntum, 10 come upon, find (invent, inventory) 
vivē, vivere, vixi, victum, fo live (convivial, revive, survive, vivacity, vivid, 


vivify, viviparous, vivisection, victual, vittle; cp. vita) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


ween nuh wn — 


10. 
M. 
12. 


. Quid discipulae hodié discere dēbent? 


. Frátrés nihil cum ratióne heri gerebant. 
. Ile magnam virtütem labēris et studii docére saepe audet. 


„Hic dé senectüte scribébat; ille, dē amēre; et alius, dé lībertāte. 

. Ex libris ünius viri nātūram hārum īnsidiārum dēmēnstrābimus. 

. Isti soli victóriam nimis amant; neuter dé pāce cógitat. 

. Ubi cīvitās üllós viros magnae sapientiae audiet? 

. Ex illis terris in hunc locum cum amicis vestris venite. 

„Post paucās hórás sororem illius invenire poterámus. 

Cópiae vestrae utrum virum ibi numquam capient. 

Alter Graecus remedium huius morbi inveniet. 

Carmina illius scriptóris sunt pléna nón sólum vēritātis sed etiam 
virtütis. 


13. We shall then come to your land without any friends. 
14. While he was living. nevertheless, we were able to have no peace. 
15. The whole state now shuns and will always shun these vices. 
16. He will, therefore, thank the queen and the whole people. 
SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 

l. Cupiditātem pecüniae glēriaegue fugite. (Cicero.) 

2. Officium meum faciam. (*Terence.) 

3. Fama tua et vita filiae tuae in periculum crás venient. (Terence.) 

4. Vita nón est vivere sed valére. (Martial) 

5. Semper magnó cum timore incipió dicere. (Cicero. — incipio, -ere, 


11. 


to begin.) 


. Si mē dūcēs, Mūsa, corónam magnā cum laude capiam. (Lucre- 


tius. —Müsa, -ae, Muse.— corona, -ae, crown.) 

. Vive memor mortis; fugit hora. (Persius.—memor, adj. nom. sg. m. 
or f., mindful. —mors, mortis, f., death.) 

. Rapite, amici, occásiónem dé hērā. (Horace. — rapió, -ere, fo snatch, 
seize —occüsió, -ónis, f., opportunity.) 


. Pauci veniunt ad senectütem. (*Cicero.) 
. Sed fugit, intereà, fugit tempus. (Virgil.— interea, adv., meanwhile. 


The verb is repeated for emphasis.) 
Fata viam invenient. (* Virgil. —fátum, -ī, fate.) 
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In the readings 


12. Bonum virum nātūra, nón ērdē, facit. (*Publilius Syrus.—ērdē, 
-dinis, m., rank.) 

13. Obsequium parit amicós; vēritās parit odium. (Cicero.—ob- 
sequium, -iī, compliance. — parió, -ere, to produce. —odium, -ii, hate.) 


THE INCOMPARABLE VALUE OF FRIENDSHIP 


Nihil cum amīcitiā possum comparare; di hominibus nihil melius dant. 
Pecüniam alii mālunt; alit, corpora sāna; alii, fimam glóriamque; alii, volup- 
tātēs—sed hi viri nimium errant, quoniam illa sunt incerta et ex fortūnā 
veniunt, nón ex sapientia. Amicitia enim ex sapientia et amóre et móribus 
bonis et virtüte venit; sine virtüte amicitia nón potest esse. ST nūllēs amīcēs 
habēs, habés vitam tyrannī; sī inveniés amicum vérum, vita tua erit beāta. 


(Cicero, Dé Amicitia, excerpts; see L.A. 6.—comparáüre.— melius, better —mā- 
lunt, prefer. —incertus, -a, -um, uncertain.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Audió is the ultimate ancestor of these surprising descendants: "obey" 
through Fr. obéir from Lat. obedire (ob + audire); “obedient” (ob + audiéns); 
"oyez, oyez" from Fr. ouir, Lat. audire. 


5. incipient, inception. 6. museum, music.—corona, coronation, coro- 
nary, coroner, corolla, corollary. 7. memory, memoir, commemorate. 
8. rapid, rapture, rapacious. 13. obsequious.—odium, odious. “Friendship”: 
comparable.— certainty. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! Do you remember being introduced to masc. -or nouns formed 
from the fourth principal parts of verbs? (That was back in Ch. 8.) Well, 
there are lots of others related to the new verbs in this chapter: auditor, 
Eng. auditor, listener, is one; can you find others? Look at the section on 
Etymological Aids in the App., p. 435-42 below, and you'll learn a great 
deal more about word families, including another group of third decl. nouns, 
mostly fem., formed by adding the suffix -ið (-iónis, -Ióni, etc.) to the same 
fourth principal part. Such nouns generally indicate the performance or re- 
sult of an action, e.g., auditio, auditiónis, f., listening, hearing, and many 
have Eng. derivatives in -jon (like "audition"). Another example from this 
chapter's Vocab. is dictió, (the act of) speaking, public speaking, which gives 
us such Eng. derivatives as “diction” (the manner or style of one's speaking 
or writing), “dictionary,” “benediction,” “contradiction,” etc. How many 
other Latin nouns and Eng. derivatives can you identify from the new verbs 
in this chapter? Happy hunting, but in the meantime tempus fugit, so 111 
have to say valéte! 
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Personal Pronouns Ego, Tü, 
and Is; Demonstra tives Is 
and Idem 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


A personal pronoun is a word used in place of a noun (remember prd 
+ nümen) to designate a particular person, from the speaker's point of view: 
the first person pronoun indicates the speaker himself or herself (Lat. ego/ 
nös, //me, welus), the second person pronoun indicates the person(s) ad- 
dressed by the speaker (tū/vēs, you), and the third person indicates the per- 
son(s) or thing(s) the speaker is talking about (is, ea, id, and their plurals, 
helhim, shether, it, theylthem). 


THE FIRST AND SECOND PERSON PRONOUNS Ego/Nos, Tū/Vēs 


While the first and second person pronouns are irregular in form, their 
deciensions are quite similar to one another and are easily memorized; note 
that there are two different forms for the genitive plural. 


Ist Person— Ego, 7 2nd Person—Ta, You 
Singular 

Nom. égo (D) tū (you) 

Gen. mei (of me) tūī (of you) 

Dat. mihi (tolfor me) tibi (tolfor you) 

Acc. mē (me) tē (you) 

Abl. mē (byfwithifrom me) tē (byfwithlfrom you) 
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Plural 
Nom. nds (we) vos (you) 
Gen. nóstrum — (of us) vēstrum (of you) 
nostrī (of us) vēstrī (of you) 
Dat. nobis (tolfor us) vobis (tolfor you) 
Ace. nods (us) vos (you) 
Abl. nobis (bylwithlfrom us!) vóbis (bylwithlfrom you) 


THE THIRD PERSON/DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN Is, Ea, Id 


The declension of the pronoun is, ea, id is comparable to those of hic 
and ille (Ch. 9), i.e., the pattern is that of magnus, -a, -um (Ch. 4), with the 
exception of the forms underlined below; note that the base is e- in all but 
four forms (including the alternate nominative plural ii). 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Singular 
N. is (he?) éa (she?) id (ir) 
G. čius* (of him, his) éius — (of her, her) éius — (of it, its) 
D. éi (tolfor him) čī (tolfor her) čī (tolfor it) 
A. eum (him) éam (her) id (it) 
A. éó (byhw./fr. him) éā (byhw./fr. her) €ó (byhw.Ifr. it) 
Plural 
N. Gi, it (they, masc) — éae (they, fem.) éa (they, neut.) 
G. eórum (of them, their) eárum (of them, their) eórum (of them, their) 
D. éis (rolfor them) čīs (tolfor them) čīs (to/for them) 
A. čēs (them) čās (them) ča (them) 
A. čīs (byhw./fr. them) čīs (bylhw./fr. them) čīs (by/w.lfr. them) 


USAGE 


Since these pronouns are employed as substītutes for nouns, they are in 
general used as their corresponding nouns would be used: as subjects, direct 
objects, indirect objects, objects of prepositions, and the like. 


Ego tibi (vóbis) libros dabo, / shall give the books to you. 
Ego ei (eis) libros dabo, / shall give the books to him or her (to them). 
Tü mé (nós) nón capiés, you will not capture me (us). 


"You will find that a preposition is used in Latin with most ablatives when the noun 
or pronoun in the ablative indicates a person. 

2 Also this/that man, woman, thing. 

*Pronounccd eí-yus (cp. huius, Ch. 9). 
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Ei id ad nós mittent, they (masc.) will send it to us. 
Vós eds (cās, ea) nón capiétis, you will not capture them (them). 
Eae ea ad tē mittent, they (fem.) will send them (those things) to you. 


Notice, however, that the Romans used the nominatives of the pronouns 
(ego, ti, etc.) only when they wished to stress the subject. Commonly, there- 
fore, the pronominal subject of a Latin verb is not indicated except by the 
ending. 


Eis pecüniam dabo, / shall give them money. 
Ego eis pecüniam dabó; quid tü dabis? J shall give them money; what will 
you give? 


Another point of usage: when cum was employed with the ablative of 
the personal pronouns (as well as the relative and reflexive pronouns, to be 
studied later), it was generally suffixed to the pronoun, rather than preceding 
it as a separate preposition: eds nóbiscum ibi inveniés, you will find them there 
with us. 

Notice also that the genitives of ego and ti (namely mel, nostrum, nostri; 
tui, vestrum, vestri) were not used to indicate possession.‘ To convey this 
idea, the Romans preferred the possessive pronominal adjectives, which you 
have already learned: 


meus, -a, -um, my tuus, -a, -Urn, your 
noster, -tra, -trum, our vester, -tra, -trum, your 


English usage is comparable: just as Latin says liber meus, not liber mel, so 
English says my book, not the book of me. 

The genitives of is, ea, id, on the other hand, were quite commonly used 
to indicate possession. Hence, while eius can sometimes be translated of him/ 
of herlof it, it is very often best translated kisfherlits; likewise eórum/eárum/ 
eórum can be rendered of them, but its common possessive usage should be 
translated their. Study the possessives in the following examples, in which 
mittam governs all the nouns. 


Mittam (/ shall send) 
pecüniam meam (my money). amicós meós (my friends). 
pecüniam nostram (our money). — amicós nostrēs (our friends). 
pecüniam tuam (your money). — amicós tuós (your friends). 


* Mei and tui were used as objective genitives (e.g., timor tui, fear of you—see S.S., 
p. 442-43 below) and partitive genitives (or “genitives of the whole,” e.g., pars mei, part 
of me—sec Ch. 15), nostri and vestri only as objective gens., and nostrum and vestrum 
only as partitive gens. 
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pecüniam vestram (your money). amicos vestros (your friends). 
pecüniam eius (/is, her money). — amicós eius (fis, her friends). 
pecüniam eórum (their money). — amicós eórum (their friends). 
pecüniam eārum (their money). — amicós cārum (their friends). 


The possessive pronominal adjectives of the first and the second persons 
naturally agree with their noun in gender, number, and case, as all adjectives 
agree with their nouns. The possessive genitives eius, eórum, and eürum, 
being genitive pronouns, remain unchanged regardless of the gender, num- 
ber, and case of the noun on which they depend. 

A last important point regarding possessives is the fact that Latin fre- 
quently omits them, except for emphasis or to avoid ambiguity. English, on 
the other hand, employs possessives regularly, and so you will often need to 
supply them in translating from Latin (just as you do the articles “a,” “an,” 
and "the"), in order to produce an idiomatic translation; e.g., patriam amā- 
mus, we love our country. 


Is, Ea, id AS DEMONSTRATIVE 


While commonly serving as Latin's third person pronoun, is was also 
used as a demonstrative, somewhat weaker in force than hic or ille and trans- 
latable as either this/these or that/those. In general you should translate the 
word in this way when you find it immediately preceding and modifying a 
noun (in the same number, gender, and case); contrast the following: 


Is est bonus, he is good. 
Is amicus est vir bonus, this friend is a good man. 


Vidésne eam, do you see her? 
Vidésne cam puellam, do you see that girl? 


DEMONSTRATIVE Idem, Eadem, Idem, 
the Same 


The very common demonstrative idem, eadem, idem, the same (man, 
woman, thing), is formed simply by adding -dem directly to the forms of is, 
ea, id, c.g., gen. eiusdem, dat. eidem, etc.; besides the singular nominatives 
idem (masc., for *isdem) and idem (neut., rather than *iddem), the only forms 
not following this pattern exactly are those shown below, where final -m 
changes to -n- before the -dem suffix (for the full declension of idem, see the 
Summary of Forms, p. 449 below). 
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Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Singular 
Acc. eündem? eándem idem 
Plural 
Gen. eoründem? eáründem eóründem 


Like other demonstratives, idem may function as an adjective or a pronoun: 
eósdem mittà, 7 am sending the same men; dē eādem ratióne cógitàbàmus, we 
were thinking about the same plan. 


VOCABULARY 


caput, capitis, n., head; leader; beginning; life; heading; chapter (cape = 
headland, capital, capitol, capitulate, captain, chief, chieftain, chef, 
cattle, chattels, cadet, cad, achieve, decapitate, recapitulate, precipice, 
occiput, sinciput, kerchief) 

cónsul, cónsulis, m., consul (consular, consulate, consulship; cp. cón- 
silium) 

nēmē, nüllius,* nēminī, néminem, nūllē or nüllà, m. or f., no one, nobody 

égo, méi, J (ego, egoism, egotism, egotistical) 

tà, tdi, you 

is, ča, id, this, that; he, she, it (i.e. = id est, that is) 

idem, éadem, idem, the same (id., identical, identity, identify) 

amicus, -a, -um, friendly (amicable, amiable, amiably—cp. amé and the 
nouns amicus, amica, and amicitia). 

carus, -a, -um, dear (caress, charity, charitable, cherish) 

quod, conj., because 

néque, nec, conj. and not, nor; neque ... néque or nec . . . nec, neither 
... nor 

aütem, postpositive conj., however; moreover 

béne, adv. of bonus, we//, satisfactorily, quite (benediction, benefit, bene- 
factor, beneficent, benevolent) 

étiam, adv., even, also 

intēliegē, intellégere, intelléxt, intellēctum, fo understand (intelligent, in- 
tellegentsia, intelligible, intellect, intellectual; cp. lego, Ch. 18) 

míttó, mittere, misi, missum, (o send, let go (admit, commit, emit, omit, 
permit, promise, remit, submit, transmit, compromise, demise) 

séntió, sentire, sénsi, sénsum, to feel, perceive, think, experience (assent, 
consent, dissent, presentiment, resent, sentimental, scent) 


‘Try pronouncing *eumdem or *eórumdem rapidly and you will probably end up 
changing the -m- to -n- before -d-, just as the Romans did. 

é The genitive and ablative forms of nüllus are usually found in place of n&minis 
and némine. 
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PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


. Eum ad eam cum alió agricolà heri mittébant. 

. Tū autem filiam beátam eius nunc amas. 

. Propter amicitiam, ego hoc fació. Quid tü faciés, mi amice? 
. Vēsne eásdem litteras ad eum mittere crās audébitis? 


Dic mé ad eius discipulam (ad eam discipulam), amābē tē. 


. Post labērem eius grātiās magnās ei agemus. 

. Tüne vēritātem in eó libró dēmēnstrās? 

. Audé, igitur, esse semper idem. 

. Venitne nátüra mórum nostrorum ex nēbīs sēlīs? 

. Dum ratio nös dücet, valēbimus et multa bene gerémus. 
. Illum timórem in hic virē ind invenimus. 


12. Sine labóre autem nūlla pax in cīvitātem eórum veniet. 

13. Studium nón sólum pecüniae sed etiam voluptātis homines nimium 
trahit; alit eds cupiditātēs vincere possunt, alii nón possunt. 

14. His life was always dear to the whole people. 

15. You will often find them and their friends with me in this place. 

16. We, however, shall now capture their forces on this road. 

17. Since I was saying the same things to him about you and his other 
sisters, your brother was not listening. 

SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 

]. Virtüs tua mé amicum tibi facit. (Horace.) 

2. Id sólum est carum mihi. (Terence.—cārus and other adjectives indi- 
cating relationship or attitude often take the dat., translated to or 
for; see Ch. 35). 

3. Si vales, bene est; ego valeo. (Pliny.— bene est, idiom, it is well.) 

4. Bene est mihi quod tibi bene est. (Pliny.) 

5. "Vale? “Et tū bene valè” (Terence.) 

6. Quid hi dé té nunc sentiunt? (Cicero.) 

7. Omnés idem sentiunt. (*Cicero. —omnés, all men, nom. pl.) 

8. Videó néminem ex eis hodié esse amicum tibi. (Cicero. — The subject 
of an infinitive is regularly in the acc., hence néminem; add this to 
your list of acc. case uses, and see Ch. 25.) 

9. Homines vidére caput Ciceronis in Rēstrīs poterant. (Livy — Antony 
proscribed Cicero and had the great orator's head cut off and dis- 
played on the Rostra! — Róstra, -órum; see Etymology below.) 

10. Nón omnés eadem amant aut eāsdem cupiditātēs studiaque ha- 
bent. (Horace.) 

11. Nec técum possum vivere nec sine tē (*Martial.) 

12. Vérus amicus est alter idem. (Cicero. — Explain how alter idem can 


mean "a second self") 
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CICERO DENOUNCES CATILINE IN THE SENATE 

Quid facis, Catilina? Quid cēgitās? Sentīmus magna vitia īnsidiāsgue 
tuās. Ó tempora! O mērēs! Senátus haec intellegit, cēnsul videt. Hic tamen 
vivit. Vivit? Etiam in senātum venit; etiam nunc consilia agere audet; oculis 
désignat ad mortem nēs! Et nós, boni viri, nihil facimus! Ad mortem té, 
Catilina, cónsul et senátus dücere débent. Consilium habémus et agere débé- 
mus; si nunc nón agimus, nds, nos—aperte dīco—errāmus! Fuge nunc, Cati- 
lina, et dūc tecum amīcēs tuos. Nobiscum remanere non potes; nón tē, nón 
istós, nón cónsilia vestra tolerābē! 


(Cicero, In Catilinam 1.1.ff. Lucius Sergius Catilina, "Catiline" masterminded 
a conspiracy against the Roman government during Cicero's consulship; this 
excerpt is adapted from the first oration Cicero delivered against him, before 
the senate, in 63 B.C. See L.I. 5-6 and the reading passage in Ch. 14 below.— 
senātus, senate, —dēsignāre.—mors, mortis, f., death. —aperte, adv., openly.) 


Cicero Denouncing Catiline in the Roman Senate 
Cesare Maccari, 19th century 
Palazzo Madama, Rome, Italy 


ETYMOLOGY 


Cārus was sometimes used in the sense of expensive just as Eng. "dear" 
and Fr. cher can be used. 
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In the sentences 


9. Rostra, the ramming beaks of captured ships affixed to the speakers’ 
platform in the Roman Forum to attest a victory won in 338 B.C. at Antium 
(Anzio). These beaks gave their name to the platform. Though the pl. rostra 
is still the regular Eng. form, we sometimes use the sg. rostrum. "Cicero 
Denounces Catiline": senator, senatorial; senile. —designate, designation. — 
mortal, mortality. — aperture; cp. aperire, 10 open. 

Some Romance derivatives from the Lat. personal pronouns follow. 


Latin Italian Spanish French 

ego, tü io, tu yo, tu je, tu 

mihi, tibi mi, ti 

mé, té me, te me, te me, moi, te, toi’ 
nös, vos (nom.) noi, voi nosotros, vosotros* nous, vous 

nds, vós (acc.) nos, Os nous, vous 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ŪTILIS! 


Salvēte, discipuli et discipulae cárae! Notice the ending on that adj. 
cárae? —remember that when adjs. modify two nouns of different gender, 
the tendency is to have it agree with the one closer to it in the sentence. By 
the way, now you know the source of Freud's ego and id, and the meaning 
of the salutation paix vóbiscum/püx técum. And, you Caesar fans, can you 
believe that all three of the following have the same translation (well . . . 
sort of!): Caesar, Caesar! Caesar eam videt. Caesar, cape eam! According to 
tradition, Caesar's last words to the assassin Brutus were et tù, Brüte? (To 
which Brutus hungrily replied, according to the late great Brother Dave 
Gardner, "Nah, I ain't even et one yet!") 

Did you notice in the Vocab. the origin of the abbreviations i.e. and id.? 
There are dozens of Latin abbreviations in current usage; for some others, 
besides those at the end of Ch. 6, see the list below, p. 492-93. 

And remember those -or/-ió nouns? From the verbs in this Vocab. come 
missor, missóris, m., a shooter (of "missiles" —lit., a sender) and missió, mis- 
siónis, f., lit. a sending forth and used in classical Lat. for release from captiv- 
ity, liberation (itself from līberāre, to free), discharge (from military service), 
dismissal, and, of course, mission; from compounds of mittē come a host of 
Latin nouns with further English derivatives such as “admission,” “commis- 
sion," "emission," “permission,” etc. Can you think of others, both the Lat. 
nouns and the Eng. derivatives, from mittó? And how about sentio? 

Well, tempus fugit, so pax vébiscum et valéte! 


7 Fr. moi, toi came from accented Lat. mē, tē, and Fr. me, te came from unaccented 
Lat. mé, t&. 
? -otros from alterās. 


Perfect Active System of 
All Verbs 


You are already familiar with the formation and translation of the pres- 
ent, future, and imperfect tenses, the three tenses that constitute the present 
system, so-called because they are all formed on the present stem and all 
look at time from the absolute perspective of the present. In Latin, as in 
English, there are three other tenses, the perfect (sometimes called the “pres- 
ent perfect”), the future perfect, and the pluperfect (or “past perfect”), 
which constitute the “perfect system,” so-called because they are formed 
on a perfect (active or passive) stem and look at time from a somewhat 
different perspective. 

Learning the forms for these three tenses in the active voice (the perfect 
passive system is taken up in Ch. 19) is a relatively easy matter, since verbs of 
all conjugations foliow the same simple rule: perfect active stem + endings. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 


To ascertain the perfect active stem of a Latin verb you must know the 
principal parts of the verb, just as you must similarly know the principal 
parts of an English verb if you want to use English correctly.' As you have 


‘In fact the principal parts of an English verb to some extent parallel those of a 
Latin verb: 
(1) Present Tense: 


praise lead take see sing be/am 
(2) Past Tense: 

praised led took saw sang was 
(3) Past Participle: 

praised led taken seen sung been 


Note that, since the pres. indic. and the pres. inf. are normally identical in English, only 
one form need be given. Note also that the past participle is really a past passive 
participle like the Latin laudātum. 
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scen from your vocabulary study, most regular Latin verbs have four princi- 
pal parts, as illustrated by laudó in the following paradigm: 


1. Present Active Indicative: laud6, 7 praise 

2. Present Active Infinitive: laudáre, to praise 

3. Perfect Active Indicative: laudávi, 7 praised, have praised 

4. Perfect Passive Participle: laudátum, praised, having been praised 


The principal parts of the verbs which have appeared in the paradigms 
are as follows: 


Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Pass. Partic. 

laūdē laudāre laudāvī, 7 praised laudātum, having been praised 
moned monére monui, / advised — mónitum, having been advised 
ágó ágere egi, / led actum, having been led 

cápió cápere cēpī, / took cáptum, having been taken 
audid audire audivi, / heard auditum, having been heard 
sum ésse fai, J was futürum, about to be 

possum posse potui, / was able — ——— 


The first two principal parts, necessary for conjugating a verb in the present 
system, have been dealt with extensively already. As the first person singular 
of the perfect active indicative, which always ends in ~f, a verb’s third princi- 
pal part is analogous to its first (which is, of course, the first person singular 
of the present active indicative and regularly ends in -ē). The fourth princi- 
pal part, while given in its neuter form in this book, is for regular transitive 
verbs the perfect passive participle, a fully declinable verbal adjective of the 
-us/-a/-um variety (laudātus, -a, -um, etc.—some uses of participles will be 
explained in Chs. 19 and 23-24). Verbs lacking a perfect passive participle 
substitute the accusative supine (see Ch. 38), and some verbs like sum and 
other intransitives substitute a future active participle (e.g., futürum = fu- 
türus, -a, -um), while others like possum have no fourth principal part at all. 


THE PERFECT ACTIVE STEM 


While the first and second principal parts for regular verbs follow a very 
consistent pattern, there are no simple rules to cover the many variations in 
the third and fourth principal parts (though, as we have seen, most first 
conjugation verbs, marked by a [I] in the vocabularies, do follow the -ē/ 
-āre/-āvī/-ātum pattern of laudē, and many second and fourth conjugation 
verbs follow the patterns of moneó and audio); hence, as pointed out earlier, 
it is crucial to memorize all the principal parts in the vocabulary entry for 
each verb by both saying them aloud and writing them out. Your knowledge 
of English will help you in this memorization, since there are many deriva- 
tives from both the present stem and the perfect participial stem, as you have 


nu 


already discovered (e.g., “docile” and “doctor,” “agent” and “action,” etc.). 
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Once you know a verb's principal parts, finding the perfect active stem 
is easy: simply drop the final -i which characterizes the third principal part of 
every verb. The stems for the sample verbs in the preceding list are: laudāv-, 
monu-, ég-, cép-, audiv-, fu-, and potu-. The following paradigms show you 
the endings for the three perfect system tenses. 


Perfect Active Indicative 

I praised, I led, Iwas, 

have praised have led have been Endings 

1. laudáv-1 ég-i fü-i i 
Sg.  2.laudav-isti ég-isti fu-isti -istī 

3. laudāv-it ég-it fü-it -it 

1. laudāvimus égimus füimus -imus 
Pl. 2. laudāvistis ēgistis fuistis -istis 

3. laudāvērunt égérunt fuérunt -érunt, -ére? 
Pluperfect Active Indicative Future Perfect Active Indicative 

I had praised I had I shall Ishall 

been have praised have been 

1. laudáv-eram fü-eram laudáv-eró fü-ero 
Sg.  2.laudáv-erás fü-erás laudáv-eris fü-eris 

3. laudáv-erat fü-erat laudáv-erit fü-erit 

1. laudáverámus fuerámus laudávérimus fuérimus 
PI. 2. laudāverātis fuerātis laudāvēritis fuéritis 

3. laudáverant füerant laudáverint füerint 


The perfect endings (-i, -isti, -it, etc.) are quite new and must be memo- 
rized. The pluperfect is in effect the perfect stem + eram, the imperfect of 
sum. The future perfect is in effect the perfect stem + eró, the future of sum, 
except that the third person plural is -erint, not -erunt. 


USAGE, TRANSLATION, AND DISTINCTION FROM THE IMPERFECT 


The perfect tense, like the imperfect, is sometimes translated as a simple 
past tense, hence both puer amicum monuit and puer amicum monébat may 
in certain contexts be translated the boy warned his friend. But whereas the 
imperfect tense is like a video of the past, the perfect tense (from perficio, 
perficere, perféci, perfectum, to finish, complete) is rather like a snapshot: 
with the imperfect the action is viewed as going on, repeated, or habitual, 
so a more exact translation of puer amicum monébat, depending upon the 


2 The alternate ending -čre (laudāvēre, &gére, fuére), while fairly common, especially 
in Lat. poetry, appears only once or twice in this book. 
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context, might be the boy was warninglkept warninglused to warn his friend. 
Conversely, the more static perfect tense looks back at an action as a single, 
completed event (he warned his friend once), or as an event that, although 
completed, has consequences for the present; in this latter case, you should 
regularly translate using the auxiliary "has/have" (he has warned his friend, 
and so his friend is now prepared). 

The pluperfect (from plüs quam perfectum, more than complete, i.e., time 
“prior to the perfect") and the future perfect are employed generally as they 
are in English and, like the perfect tense, generally look at the consequences 
of completed actions. Consider these English sentences, illustrating the plu- 
perfect, perfect, and future perfect, respectively, and note the use of the 
English auxiliary verbs “had,” “has,” and “will have" (the past, present, and 
future tenses of the verb “to have"): “he had studied the material and so he 
knew it well”; “he has studied the material and so he knows it well"; "he 
will have studied the material and so he will know it well" You can see from 
these examples how the three perfect system tenses parallel the three tenses 
of the present system; in the latter we simply look at events of the past, 
present, or future, while in the former we look at events of the past, present, 
or future and consider the impact of previously completed actions on 
those events. 


VOCABULARY 


aduléscéns, aduléscéntis, m. and f., young man or woman (adolescent, 
adolescence, adult; cp. aduléscentia) 

ánnus, -i, m., year (annals, anniversary, annuity, annual, biennial, peren- 
nial, centennial, millennium, superannuated) 

Asia, -ae, f., Asia, commonly referring to Asia Minor 

Caésar, Caésaris, m., Caesar (Caesarian, Caesarism, kaiser, czar, tsar) 

mater, mátris, f., mother (maternal, maternity, matriarchy, matrimony, 
matricide, matriculate, matrilincal, matrix, matron) 

mēdicus, -1, m., and médica, -ae, f., doctor, physician (medic, medical, 
medicate, medicine, medicinal) 

páter, pátris, m., father (paternal, paternity, patrician, patrimony, pa- 
tron, patronage, patronize, patter, padre, père; cp. patria) 

patientia, -ae, f., suffering: patience, endurance (patient, impatient; cp. 
patior, Ch. 34) 

princípium, -ii, n., beginning (principal, principle; cp. princeps, Ch. 28) 

acērbus, -a, -um, Harsh, bitter, grievous (acerbity, exacerbate) 

pró, prep. + abl., in front of, before, on behalf of, for the sake of, in return 
for, instead of, for, as; also as prefix (pros and cons, pro- as a prefix) 

diū, adv., Jong, for a long time 

nüper, adv., recently 

āmittē, -míttere, -misī, -missum, fo Jose, let go 
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cádó, cadere, cēcidī, cāsūrum, to fall (cadence, case, casual, cascade, 
chance, accident, incident, decadence, decay, deciduous) 
creó (1), fo create (creation, creativity, creature, procreate} 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


10. 


. Vos nobis dé voluptātibus adüléscentiae tum scripsistis. 

. Rationes alterius filiae heri non fuérunt eaedem. 

. Némó in hanc viam ex utrā porta fügerat. 

. Hllī autem ad nēs cum medica eius nüper vénérunt. 

. NI aduléscentés ad nós propter amicitiam saepe veniébant. 
. Eundem timērem in istó cónsule sénsimus. 

„Post paucās hērās Caesar Asiam cépit. 

. llla fémina beāta sóla magnam cupiditātem pācis sensit. 

. Potuistisne bonam vitam sine ūllā lībertāte agere? 


Vēritās igitur fuit toti populó cara. 


11. Neuter medicus nómen patris audiverat. 
12. That friendly queen did not remain there a long time. 
13. Our mothers had not understood the nature of that place. 
14. However, we had found no fault in the head of our country. 
15. They kept sending her to him with me. 
SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 
lL. In principió Deus creāvit caelum et terram; et Deus creāvit homi- 
nem. (Genesis.) 
2.In triumphó Caesar praetulit hunc titulum: "Veni, vidi, vici" 
(Suetonius. —triumphus, -i, triumphal procession, here celebrating his 
quick victory at Zela in Asia Minor in 47 p.c. —praeferó, -ferre, 
-tulī, -litum, to display. —titulus, -i, placard.) 
3. Vixit, dum vixit, bene. (*Terence.) 
4. Aduléscéns vult diü vivere; senex diü vixit. (Cicero. — vult, irreg., 
wishes. — senex, senis, m., old man.) 
5. Nēn ille didi vixit, sed diü fuit. (*Seneca.) 
6. Hui, dixisti pulchre! (*Terence.—hui, interj., comparable to Eng. 


“whee!” —pulchré, adv. from pulcher; advs. were commonly formed 
from adjs. in this way. See Chs. 26-27, and cp., e.g., véré from verus, 
līberē from liber, and the irregular bene from bonus.) 


7. Sophoclés ad summam senectütem tragoedias fecit. (*Cicero.— 


Sophoclés, -clis, the famous Athenian playwright. —summus, -a, 
-um, extreme. —tragoedia, -ae, tragedy.) 


. Illi nón solum pecüniam sed etiam vitam prē patria prófüdérunt. 


(Cicero. — profundo, -ere, -füdi, -füsum, to pour forth.) 


. Rēgēs Romam à principio habuérunt; lībertātem Lücius Brütus Ró- 


mānīs dedit. (Tacitus. —à + abl., from.) 
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10. Sub Caesare autem lībertātem perdidimus. (Laberius.— perdó, 
-ere, -didī, -ditum, fo destroy, lose.) 

11. Ouandē lībertās ceciderit, nēmē liberé dicere audébit. (Publilius 
Syrus.) 


PLINY WRITES TO MARCELLINUS ABOUT THE DEATH OF 
FUNDANUS' DAUGHTER 


Salve, Marcelline! Haec tibi scribó dé Fundānē, amicó nostrē; is filiam 
cáram et bellam āmīsit. Illa puella nón Xlll annos vixerat, sed nātūra ei 
multam sapientiam dederat. Máuem patremque, frátrem soróremque, nds et 
aliós amicós, magistros magistrāsgue semper amābat, et nds eam amābāmus 
laudābāmusgue. Medici eam adiuvāre nón poterant. Quoniam illa autem 
magnós animós habuit, morbum nimis malum cum patientiā tolerāvit. 
Nunc, mi amice, mitte Fundānē nostró litterās dé fortūnā acerbā filiae 
eius. Valé. 


(Pliny, Epistulae 5.16; see L.1. 40. —XMHl annós, for 13 years, acc. of duration of 
time, Ch. 37. Minicius Fundanus was a consul in A.D. 107; his daughter's funer- 
ary urn and the following epitaph were found in the family's tomb outside of 
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6th century A.D., Haly 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York M 


In the readings 
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Rome: Diis) Mlanibus] Miniciae Marcellae Fundani f[iliae|; v[ixit| alnnos| XII 
m[énsés] X1 d[ies| VII. — The bracketed text was abbreviated in the original in- 
scription.— The di manés were the spirits of the dead, who protected the de- 
ceased. —ménsés, months. —diés, days.) 


DIAULUS STILL BURIES HIS CLIENTS 


Nüper erat medicus, nunc est vespillo Diaulus. 
Quod vespillo facit, fécerat et medicus. 


(*Martial 1.47; meter: elegiac couplet. — vespilló, -lónis, m., undertaker — Diau- 
lus’ name is delayed for suspense.—quod, what.—et = etiam.) 
ETYMOLOGY 


Further examples of the help of English words in learning principal 
parts of Latin verbs are: 


Pres. Stem Perf. Partic. Stem 
Latin Verb in Eng. Word in Eng. Word 
videó provide (vidére) provision (visum) 
maneó permanent (manére) mansion (mānsum) 
vivó revive (vivere) victuals (victum) 
sentió sentiment (sentire) sense (sénsum) 
venió intervene (venire) intervention (ventum) 
fació facile (facere) fact (factum) 


The connection between Latin pater and patria (father-land) is obvious. 
However, although English “patriarch,” “patriot,” and “patronymic” have 
in them a stem, patr-, which is meaningful to one who knows the Latin 
words, nevertheless these English words are actually derived (rom Greek, in 
which the stem patr- is cognate with the same stem in Latin; cp. Greek patér, 


father, patra or patrís, fatherland, patria, lineage. 


2. prefer, prelate.— title, titular. 8. confound, confuse, effuse, effusive, 
fuse, fusion, refund, refuse, transfusion. 10. perdition. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte, discipulae discipulique cári! As we saw in S. A. 2 above, Caesar 
is said to have proclaimed vēnī, vidi, vici in propagandizing his victory at 
Zela—a good example of the perfect tense, a "snapshot" of the action 
whose rapid conciusion the general wanted to emphasize. There are now 
some 20th-cen. variants on this boast: from the mall-masters, VENI, VIDI, 
VISA, “I came, I saw, I bought everything in sight!” and from the vegetari- 
ans, VENI, VIDI, VEGI, “I came, I saw, 1 had a salad.” Are you groan- 
ing?!! —but remember, patientia est virtüs, and there may yet be worse to 
come: meantime, ridéte (from ridére, to smile) et valéte! 
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Reflexive Pronouns 
and Possessives; 
Intensive Pronoun 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


Reflexive pronouns differ from other pronouns in that they are used 
ordinarily only in the predicate and refer back to the subject. “Reflexive,” 
which derives from re-flexus, -a, -um (reflecté, -ere, -flexi, -flexum, fo bend 
back) means "bent back," and so reflexive pronouns "bend back" to the 
subject, or, to put it another way, they "reflect" or refer to the subject. En- 
glish examples are: 


Reflexive Pronouns Personal Pronouns 
I praised myself. You praised nie. 
Cicero praised himself. Cicero praised him (Caesar). 


DECLENSION OF REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


Since reflexive pronouns refer to the subject, they cannot serve as sub- 
jects of finite! verbs and they have no nominative case. Otherwise, the de- 
clension of the reflexives of the first and the second persons is the same as 
that of the corresponding personal] pronouns. 


! "Finite" verb forms are those which are limited (finitus, -a, -um, having been limited, 
bounded) by person and number; reflexives can serve as the subject of an infinitive, how- 
ever, as you will see in Ch. 25. 
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The reflexive pronoun of the third person, however, has its own peculiar 
forms; these are easily recognizable because, as seen from the following 
chart, they are identical to the singular of tū, except that the nominative is 
lacking and the forms begin with s- rather than t-. Note also that the singu- 
lar and plural are identical, or, to put it another way, singular and plural 
were not distinguished and did not need to be, since reflexives in fact "re- 
flect" the number (as well as the gender) of the subject; e.g., sé is easily 
understood to mean herself in the sentence fēmina dé sé cēgitābat (the woman 
was thinking about herself) and themselves in the sentence virī dé sé cēgitā- 
bant (the men were thinking about themselves). 


ist Pers. 2nd Pers. — 3rd Pers. 
Singular 
Nom. — — — 
Gen. mčī (of myself) tür süi (of himself, herself. itself) 
Dat. mihi (to/for myself) tibi sibi (to/for himself, etc.) 
Acc mē (myself) té sé (himself, herself, itself) 
Abl. mē (bylw./fr. myself?) tē sé (byhw./fr. himself, etc.) 
Plural 
Nom. — — — 
Gen. nostri (of ourselves) véstri sui (of themselves) 
Dat.  nóbis (tolfor ourselves) vóbis sibi (to/for themselves) 
Acc nös (ourselves) vos se (themselves) 
Abl. nūbfs (by/w./fr. ourselves) vóbis së (byhw./fi: themselves) 


PARALLEL EXAMPLES OF REFLEXIVE AND 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS OF 1ST AND 2ND PERSONS. 


1. Tū laudāvistī tē, you praised yourself. 

2. Ciceró laudāvit tē, Cicero praised you. 

3. Nūs laudāvimus nés, we praised ourselves. 

4. Ciceró laudāvit nös, Cicero praised us. 

5. Ego scripsi litterás mihi, / wrote a letter to myself. 

6. Ciceró scripsit litterás mihi, Cicero wrote a letter to me. 


PARALLEL EXAMPLES OF REFLEXIVE AND 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS OF 3RD PERSON 


1. Ciceró laudávit sé, Cicero praised himself. 
2. Ciceró laudāvit eum, Cicero praised him (c.g., Caesar). 


See Ch. 11, n. I. 
`The word order in these examples is modified for the sake of clarity. 
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mani laudāvērunt sé, the Romans praised themselves. 
mani laudāvērunt eds, the Romans praised them (e.g., the Greeks). 


3. RG 

4. Rē 

5. Puella servavit sé, the girl saved herself. 

6. Puella servāvit eam, the girl saved her (i.e., another girl). 


REFLEXIVE POSSESSIVES 


The reflexive possessives of the first and the second persons are identical 
with the regular possessives already familiar to you: meus, tuus, noster, vester 
(i.c., my, my own; your, your own; etc.). They will never cause you any diffi- 
culty. 

The reflexive possessive of the third person, however, is the adjective 
suus, sua, suum, Xis (own), her (own), its (own), their (own). While the forms 
themselves are easily declined (on the same pattern as tuus, -a, -um, a regular 
first/second declension adjective), a few important points must be kept in 
mind regarding the word's usage and translation. First, like any adjective, 
suus, -à, -um, must agree with the noun it modifies in number, gender, and 
case. Its English translation, however, like that of the reflexive pronoun, 
must naturally reflect the gender and number of the subject to which it refers 
(e.g., vir filium suum laudat, te man praises his [own] son, vs. femina filium 
suum laudat, the woman praises her [own] son, and viri patriam suam laudant, 
the men praise their [own] country). Finally, the reflexive possessive adjective 
suus, -à, -um must be carefully distinguished from the nonreflexive posses- 
sive genitives eius, eórum, earum (/is/her, their: see Ch. 11), which do not 
refer to the subject. 


. Cicero laudavit amicum suum, Cicero praised his (own) friend. 
. Cicero laudāvit amicum eius, Cicero praised his (Caesar's) friend. 


nn — 


3. Rūmānī laudāvērunt amicum suum, the Romans praised their (own) 
friend. 

4. Romani laudāvērunt amicum eērum, the Romans praised their (the 
Greeks’) friend. 


5. Fēmina scrīpsit litterās amīcīs suis, the woman wrote a letter to her 
(own) friends. 

6. Fēmina scripsit litterās amīcīs eius, the woman wrote a letter to his (or 
her, i.e., someone else’s) friends. 

7. Fémina scripsit litterás amicis eórum, the woman wrote a letter to their 
(some other persons") friends. 
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THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN Ipse, Ipsa, Ipsum 


The intensive ipse, ipsa, ipsum follows the peculiar declensional pattern 
of the demonstratives in the genitive and the dative singular (i.e., gen. ipsius, 
ipsius, ipsius, dat. ipsi, ipsi, ipsi); otherwise, it is like magnus, -a, -um.* The 
Romans used the intensive pronoun to emphasize a noun or pronoun of any 
person in either the subject or the predicate of a sentence; consequently its 
possible translations include myself! ourselves (1st pers.), yourself! yourselves 
(2nd pers.), and himself! herself! itself! themselves (3rd pers.), as well as the 
very and the actual, as illustrated in the following examples: 


Ciceró ipse laudāvit mē, Cicero himself praised me. 

Cicero laudāvit mē ipsum, Cicero praised me myself (i.e., actually 
praised me) 

Ipse laudāvī eius amicum, 7 myself praised his friend. 

Filia scripsit litterás vēbīs ipsis, your daughter wrote a letter to you your- 
selves. 

Ciceró vidit Caesaris litterās ipsās, Cicero saw Caesars letter itself (i.e., 
Caesar's actual letter). 


VOCABULARY 


divitiae, -árum, f. pl., riches, wealth (cp. dives, Ch. 32) 

fáctum, -I, n., deed, act, achievement (fact, faction, feat; cp. facio) 

signum, -i, n., sign, signal, indication; seal (assign, consign, countersign, 
design, ensign, insignia, resign, seal, signet) 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, intensive pron., myself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, 
etc., the very, the actual (ipso facto, solipsistic) 

quisque, quidque (gen. cuiüsque; dat. cuique— cp. quis, Ch. 19), indefinite 
pron., each one, each person, each thing 

sill, reflexive pron. of 3rd pers., himself, herself, itself, themselves (suicide, 
sui generis, per se) 

dūctus, -a, -um, aught, learned, skilled (doctor, doctorate, doctrine, in- 
doctrinate; cp. doced) 

fortünátus, -a, -um, /ucky, fortunate, happy (unfortunate; cp. fortüna) 

sūus, -a, -um, reflexive possessive adj. of 3rd pers., his own, her own, its 
own, their own 

nam, conj., for 

ante, prep. + acc., before (in place or time), in front of; adv., before, 
previously; not to be confused with Greek anti, against (antebellum, 
antedate, ante-room, anterior, antediluvian, A.M. = ante meridiem, 
advance, advantage) 


+See the Summary of Forms, p. 448, for the full declension. 
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per, prep. + acc., through; with reflexive pron., by; per- (assimilated to 
pel- before forms beginning with [-), as a prefix, through, through and 
through = thoroughly, completely, very (perchance, perforce, perhaps, 
perceive, perfect, perspire, percolate, percussion, perchloride, pel- 
lucid) 

Olim, adv., at that time, once, formerly; in the future 

ald, álere, álui, áltum, to nourish, support, sustain, increase; cherish (al- 
ible, aliment, alimentary, alimony, coalesce, adolescence) 

diligo, diligere, diléxi, diléctum, fo esteem, love (diligent, diligence; cp. 
legó, Ch. 18) 

iüngó, iüngere, iünxi, iünctum, fo join (join, joint, junction, juncture, ad- 
junct, conjunction, enjoin, injunction, subjunctive) 

stē, stare, stētī, stātum, fo stand, stand still or firm (stable, state, station, 
statue, stature, statute, establish, instant, instate, reinstate, stay; cp. 
praesto, Ch. 28) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


. Consulés sé nec técum nec cum iliis aliis iungébant. 

. Tótus populus Rēmānus lībertātem amisit. 

. Réx malus enim mé ipsum capere numquam potuit. 

„Ad patrem mātremgue eórum per illum locum tum fügistis. 

Di animēs creant et eds in corpora hominum é caeló mittunt. 

Ipsi per sé eum in Asia nüper vicérunt. 

. In hae vid Ciceró medicum eius vidit, nón suum. 

. Némó filiam acerbam cónsulis ipsius diü diligere potuit. 

. Hi Ciceronem ipsum sécum iünxérunt, nam eum semper dīlēxcrant. 

. Fémina ante illam hóram litterás suás miserat. 

. llle bonam senectütem habuit, nam bene vixerat. 

. Mater filium bene intellēxit, et aduléscéns ei pró patientia grātiās 
egit. 

13. However, those young men came to Caesar himself yesterday. 

14. Cicero, therefore, will never join his (Caesar's) name with his own. 

15. Cicero always esteemed himself and even you esteem yourself. 

16. Cicero used to praise his own books and I now praise my own books. 

17. The consul Cicero himself had never seen his (Caesar's) book. 
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SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. Ipse ad eos contendébat equitesque ante sé misit. (Caesar.—con- 
tendē, -ere, fo hasten. —eques, equitis, m., horseman.) 

2. Ipsi nihil per sé sine eó facere potuérunt. (Cicero.) 

3. Ipse signum suum et litterās suds à principió recognovit. (Cicero.— 
recognūscū, -ere, -cognovi, -cognitum, fo recognize.) 

4. Quisque ipse sé diligit, quod quisque per sé sibi cārus est. (Cicero.) 
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5. Ex vitio alterius sapiéns émendat suum. (*Publilius Syrus.—-sapi- 
éns, -entis, m., wise man, philosopher. —ēmendāre, to correct.) 

6. Recéde in tē ipsum. (*Seneca.—-recēdē, -ere, (o withdraw.) 

7. Animus sé ipse alit. (*Seneca.) 

8. Homē doctus in sé semper divitias habet. (Phaedrus.) 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE POWER OF LITERATURE 


Magnus ille Alexander multos scriptórés factórum suórum sécum sem- 
per habébat. Is enim ante tumulum Achillis ēlim stetit et dixit haec verba: 
"Fuisti fortūnātus, 6 aduléscéns, quod Homérum laudātērem virtütis tuae 
invénisti.” Et véré! Nam, sine Jliade ilā, idem tumulus ct corpus eius et nō- 
men obruere potuit. Nihil corpus humánum cónserváre potest; sed litterae 
magnae nomen viri magni saepe cónserváre possunt. 


(Cicero, Pró Archiā 24. —ille, usually when placed after the word it modifies, 
can mean that famous.—tumulus, -ī, tomb, grave — Achillēs, -lis, m.—Ho- 
mērus, -1. —laudátor, -tūrls, one who praises [see Ch. 8, Latina Est Gaudium], here 
chronicler. —vér&, adv. of vērus.—Īlias, -adis, (. —obruo, -ere, to overwhelm, bury.) 


Alexander the Great 
Pergamon, 3rd century B.C. 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, Turkey 


THE AUTHORITY OF A TEACHER'S OPINION 


Magistri boni discipulis sententiās suás non semper dicere débent. Dis- 
cipuli Pythagorae in disputātiēnibus saepe dicébant: "Ipse dixit!" P$thago- 
ras, eórum magister philosophiae, erat “ipse”: sententiae eius etiam sine rati- 
One valuérunt. In philosophiā autem ratió sóla, non sententia, valére débet. 


(Cicero, Dé Nātūrā Dedrum 1.5.10. —Pythagorás, -ae, m.— disputàtio, -dnis, ur- 
gument, debate. —sc. id as direct obj. of ipse dixit.) 
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In the readings 


School of Athens, detail of Pythagoras and a boy 


ETYMOLOGY 


The adj. altus, -a, -um, bigh, literally means having been nourished, and 
so, grown large; hence altitude, alto, contralto, exalt, hautboy, oboe. 


l. contend, contention, contentious.—equestrian; cp. equus, korse. 
5. emend, emendation, mend. 6. recede, recession. “Alexander”: tumulus, 
tumular, tumulose.-—laudatory. “Authority”: disputable, dispute, disputant, 
disputation, disputatious. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ŪTILIS! 


Salvéte! If you’ve spent much time in court, or even watching Perry Ma- 
son reruns, you’ve doubtless encountered some legal Latin. Ipse turns up 
more than once in the lawyer’s lexicon: there's ipsó facto, by that very fact; 
ipso jüre (classical iüre), by the law itself; and res ipsa loquitur, the matter 
speaks for itself. And from the third pers. reflexive there's sui jüris (iüris), lit. 
of his own right, i.e., legally competent to manage one’s own affairs. Not a 
legal term, but from the reflexive and common in Eng. is sui generis, lit. of 
hislherlits own kind (see genus, Ch. 18), used of a person or thing that is 
unique. Another common Eng. phrase, seen in the above reading on Pythag- 
oras, is ipse dixit, used of any dogmatic or arbitrary statement; likewise from 
the intensive pronoun are the phrase ipsissima verba, the very words (of a 
person being quoted), the medical term “ipsilateral,” meaning “on or affect- 
ing the same side of the body" (from Lat. latus, lateris, n., side), and the 
word “solipsism,” for the philosophical theory that the self alone is the only 
reality or that it conditions our perception of reality. 

By now you've had all the vocabulary needed to translate the famous 
quotation from Constantine, in hóc signē vincēs (under this standard—i.e., 
the cross—you shall prevail), seen in more recent decades on a well-known 
brand of cigarettes; freely it means, You'll win with this brand (but would the 
U.S. Surgeon General agree?). Well, tempus iterum fügit: valete! 


Raphael, 1508 
Stanza della Segnatura 
Vatican Palace, Vatican State 
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I-Stem Nouns of the Third 
Declension; Ablatives of 
Means, Accompaniment, 
and Manner 


Some nouns of the third declension differ from those introduced in Ch. 
7 in that they have a characteristic i in certain case endings. Because of this 
i these nouns are called i-stem nouns, and the rest are known as consonant- 
stems. Ás you will see from the following paradigms, the only new ending 
shared by all i-stems is the genitive plural in -ium (rather than simply -um); 
neuters have, in addition, -ī instead of -e in the ablative singular and -ia 
instead of -a in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural; vis is a com- 
mon irregular i-stem and should be memorized (its gen. and dat. sg., given 
in parentheses, are rarely used). 


Cons.-stem Basein2 Neut. in 
Reviewed Parisyllabics Consonants -e, -al, «ar Irregular 


rēx, regis, civis, -is, — nübés, -is, urbs, -is, mare, -is, vis, vis, 
m., king m., citizen f., cloud f., city n., sea f., force; 
pl. strength 


N. rex civis nūbēs ūrbs māre vīs 
G. rēgis civis nübis ürbis máris (vis) 
D. rēgī civi nübi ürbi mári (vi) 
A. régem — civem nübem ürbem mare vim 
A. rēge cive nübe ürbe mári vi 
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N. rēgēs — civés nübés ürbes maria virés 
G. rēgum civium nūbium  úrbium márium — vírium 
D. régibus civibus nübibus ^ ürbibus máribus viribus 
A. régés —— civés nübés ūrbēs māria virēs 
A. rēgibus civibus nübibus ^ ürbibus máribus viribus 


An important alternate masculine and feminine accusative plural ending in 
-is (e.g., civis for cives), though rarely appearing in this book, was frequently 
employed throughout Republican literature and into the Augustan Period 
and should be remembered. 

Besides learning these few new endings, it is also important to be able 
to recognize that a noun is an i-stem when you encounter it in a vocabulary 
list or a reading. The following three rules will enable you to do so and 
should be memorized. 


MASCULINE AND FEMININE i-STEMS 


l. Masculine and feminine nouns with a nominative singular in -is or -ës 
and having the same number of syllables in both the nominative and genitive 
(often called “parisyllabic,” from pār, equal, + sylMaba).' 


hostis, hostis, m.; hostium; enemy 
nāvis, nāvis, f.; nāvium; ship 
mēlēs, mēlis, f.; mólium; m«ss, structure 


2. Masculine and (chiefly) feminine nouns with a nominative singular in 
-s or -x which have a base ending in two consonants; most, like the following 
examples, have monosyllabic nominatives. 


ars, art-is, f.; artium; art, skill 
déns, dent-is, m.; dentium; tooth 
nox, noct-is, f.; noctium; night 
arx, arc-is, f.; arcium; citadel 


Again, the only ending ordinarily distinguishing these masculine and femi- 
nine nouns from consonant stems is the genitive plural in -ium. 


NEUTER i-STEMS 


3. Neuter nouns with a nominative singular in -al, -ar, or -e. Again, these 
have the characteristic i not only in the genitive plural -ium but also in the 
ablative singular -i and the nominative/accusative/vocative plural -ia. 


"Canis, canis, dog, and iuvenis, -is, youth, are exceptions, having -um in the gen. pl. 
There are a few nouns with -er nominatives in this category, e.g., imber, imbris, m., 
shower, rain (gen. pl. imbrium). 
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animal, animālis, n., animal 
exemplar, exemplaris, n., model, pattern, original 
mare, maris, n., sea 


IRREGULAR Vis 


The common and irregular vis must be thoroughly memorized and must 
be carefully distinguished from vir. Note that the characteristic ī appears in 
most forms. Practice with the following forms: viri, virés, viris, virium, viri- 
bus, viróüs, virum. 


ABLATIVE CASE USES 


So far the ablative has generally appeared along with prepositions and 
for that reason has occasioned little difficulty. However, the Romans fre- 
quently used a simple ablative without a preposition to express ideas which 
in English are introduced by a preposition. The proper interpretation of 
such ablatives requires two things: (1) a knowledge of the prepositionless 
categories and (2) an analysis of the context to see which category is the 
most logical. 

Following are three common uses (or "constructions") of the ablative 
case, which should be added to the one you have already learned (i.e., object 
of certain prepositions); several additional uses for this case will be intro- 
duced in later chapters, so it is important to maintain a list in your notebook 
or computer file, complete with the name, a definition, and examples for 
each (you should be maintaining similar lists, of course, for all of the other 
cases as well). 


ABLATIVE OF MEANS OR INSTRUMENT 


The ablative of means or instrument is one of the most important of 
the prepositionless categories. It answers the questions by means of what 
(instrument )?, by what?, with what? and its English equivalent is a phrase 
introduced by the prepositions by, by means of, with. 


Litterās stiló scripsit, he wrote the letter with a pencil (stilus, -1). 
Cīvēs pecūniā vicit, he conquered the citizens withfby money. 

Id meis oculis vidi, / saw it with my own eyes. 

Suis labóribus urbem cēnservāvit, by Ais own labors he saved the city. 
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You have already encountered this construction a few times in the reading 
and translation exercises. 


ABLATIVES OF ACCOMPANIMENT 
AND MANNER 


You have also already encountered the use of cum + ablative to indicate 
(1) accompaniment, which answers the question with whom? and (2) manner, 
which answers the question how? 


Cum amicis vēnērunt, they came with friends (= with whom?) 

Cum celeritāte vēnērunt, they came with speed (= how?; speedily. —celer- 
itās, -tātis). 

Id cum eis fēcit, he did it with them (= with whom?). 

Id cum virtūte fecit, he did it with courage (= how"; courageously). 


You will notice that each of these three constructions may be translated 
using the English preposition “with” (among other possibilities), but the 
three constructions are conceptually different and must be very carefully 
distinguished. Remember that ablative constructions generally function ad- 
verbially, telling you something about the action of the verb; in these three 
instances they tell you, respectively, by what means or with what instrument 
the action was performed, with whom the action was performed, and in 
what manner the action was performed. 

Your only real difficulty will come in translating from English to Latin. 
If with tells with whom or in what manner, use cum + ablative; if with tells by 
means of what, use the ablative without a preposition. 


VOCABULARY 


animal, animális, n., « living creature, animal (related to anima, Ch. 34, 
breath, air, spirit, soul, and animus; animate, animation) 

aqua, -ae, f., water (aquatic, aquarium, Aquarius, aqueduct, subaque- 
ous, ewer, sewer, sewage, sewerage) 

ars, artis, f., art, skill (artifact, artifice, artificial, artless, artist, artisan, 
inert, inertia) 

auris, aüris, f., ear (aural, auricle, auricular, auriforin; not to be confused 
with “auric,” “auriferous,” from aurum, gold) 

civis, cívis, m. and f., citizen (civil, civilian, civility, incivility, civilize, 
civic; cp. Civitas, civilis, related to ones fellow citizens) 

iüs, iūris, n., right, justice, law (jurisdiction, jurisprudence, juridical, ju- 
rist, juror, jury, just, justice, injury; cp. iniüria, Ch. 39, iüstus, Ch. 40) 
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mare, máris, n., sea (marine, mariner, marinate, maritime, submarine, 
cormorant, rosemary, mere = Eng. cognate, archaic for “small lake") 

mors, mórtis, f., death (mortal, immortal, mortify, mortgage; murder = 
Eng. cognate; cp. mortālis, Ch. 18, immortālis, Ch. 19) 

nübes, nübis, f., cloud (nubilous) 

és, óris, n., mouth, face (oral, orifice) 

pars, partis, f., part, share; direction (party, partial, partake, participate, 
participle, particle, particular, partisan, partition, apart, apartment, 
depart, impart, repartee) 

Roma, -ae, f., Rome (romance, romantic, romanticism; cp. Rómánus) 

türba, -ae, f., uproar, disturbance; mob, crowd, multitude (cp. turbüre, to 
disturb, throw into confusion; turbid, turbulent, turbine, turbo, dis- 
turb, perturb, imperturbable, trouble) 

urbs, ürbis, f., city (urban, urbane, urbanity, suburb, suburban) 

vis, vis, f., force, power, violence; virés, virium, pl., strength (vim, violate, 
violent; do not confuse with vir) 

ā (before consonants), ab (before vowels or consonants), prep. + abl., 
away from, from; by (personal agent); frequent in compounds (aberra- 
tion, abject, abrasive, absolve, abstract, abundant, abuse) 

trains, prep. + acc., across; also a prefix (transport, transmit) 

appēllē (1), to speak to, address (as), call, name (appellation, appellative, 
appeal, appellant, appellate) 

cürró, cürrere, cucürri, cürsum, fo run, rush, move quickly (current, cur- 
Sive, cursory, course, coarse, discursive, incur, occur, recur) 

mūtē (1), to change, alter; exchange (mutable, immutable, mutual, com- 
mute, permutation, transmutation, molt) 

téneó, tenére, tenui, téntum, fo hold, keep, possess; restrain; -tineó, -ére, 
-tinui, -tentum in compounds, e.g., contined (tenable, tenacious, ten- 
ant, tenet, tenure, tentacle, tenor, continue, content, continent, perti- 
nent, pertinacity, lieutenant, appertain, detain, retain, sustain) 

vító (1), to avoid, shun; not to be confused with vīvē (inevitable) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Magnam partem illārum urbium post multós annós vi et cónsilió ca- 
piēbat. 

2. Ante Caesaris ipsius oculós trans viam cucurrimus et cum amicis 
fügimus. 

. Némó vitia sua videt, sed quisque illa alterius. 

. Monuitne nüper eds dé viribus illārum urbium in Asia? 

. Ipsi autem lībertātem civium suorum magna cum cūrā aluerant. 

. Nómina multārum urbium nostrārum ab nóminibus urbium an- 
tiquárum tráximus. 

7. Pars civium dīvitiās cépit et per urbem ad mare cucurrit. 


CON X^ & Ww 
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8. Hodié multae nübés in cael6 sunt signum irae acerbae deorum. 
9. Hlud animal heri ibi cecidit et sé trans terram ab agró trahébat. 
10. That wicked tyrant did not long preserve the rights of these citizens. 


. Great is the force of the arts. 


12. His wife was standing there with her own friends and doing that 


with patience. 


13. Cicero felt and said the same thing concerning his own life and the 


SENTE 


nature of death. 


NTIAE ANTIQUAE 


Et Deus aquás maria in principio appellāvit. (Genesis; aquás is di- 
rect object; maria is predicate acc. or objective complement.?) 


2. Terra ipsa hominés et animālia Slim creāvit. (Lucretius.) 


3: 


Pan servat ovēs et magistros fortünátós ovium. (Virgil.—Pan, the 
god of pastures and shepherds.—ovis, ovis, f., sheep.) 


4. Parva formica onera magna óre trahit. (Horace. —formica, -ae, 


ant. —onus, oneris, n., load.) 


5. Auribus teneo lupum. (*Terence.—a picturesque, proverbial state- 


ment of a dilemma, like Eng. “to have a tiger by the tail" — lupus, 
i, wolf) 


6. Ile magnam turbam clientium sécum habet. (Horace.—cliéns, 


7 


8. 


-entis, m., client, dependent.) 
. Hunc némó vi neque pecūniā superáre potuit. (Ennius.) 
Animus eius erat ignārus artium malàrum. (Sallust. —ignáürus, -a, 
-um, ignorant.) 


9. Magna pars mei mortem vītābit. (Horacc.— mei, partitive gen., 


Ch. 15.) 


10. Vós, amici docti, exemplária Graeca semper cum cūrā versāte. (Hor- 


11. 


ace.—exemplar, -pláris, model, original. —versüre, to turn; study.) 
Nēn viribus et celeritāte corporum magna gerimus, sed sapientiā et 
sententia et arte. (Cicero.— celeritàs, -tātis, swiftness.) 


12. Isti caelum, nón animum suum, militant, si trans mare currunt. 


(Horace.) 


STORE TEETH 
Thais habet nigrós, niveós Laecānia dentes. 


Quae ratio est? Ēmptēs haec habet, illa suds. 


(*Martial 5.43; meter: elegiac couplet.—Thāis and Luecānia are names of 
women; take habet ... dentés with both these subjects.— niger, -gra, -grum, 


?Such verbs as to cal! (appello, voco), consider (dücó, habed), choose (lego), make 
(facià, cred) may be followed by two accusatives: one is the direct object; the other is a 


type of 


predicate noun or adjective sometimes called an "objective complement" 
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In the readings 


black. —niveus, -a, -um, snowy. —déns, dentis, m., tooth. —quae (interrogative adj. 
modifying ratiē), what.—émptés [dentés], perf. pass. partic., bought, purchased.) 


CICERO IMAGINES THE STATE OF ROME ITSELF URGING HIM TO 
PUNISH THE CATILINARIAN CONSPIRATORS 


M. Tulli Cicerē, quid agis? Isti pró multis factis malis poenās dare nunc 
débent; eds enim ad mortem dūcere dēbēs, quod Rómam in multa pericula 
traxérunt. Saepe Rūmānī in hic civitáte etiam civés morte multāvērunt. Sed 
nón débés cógitáre hós malēs esse civés, nam numquam in hac urbe prēdi- 
tērēs patriae iüra civium tenuérunt; hī iüra sua āmīsērunt. Populus Rēmānus 
tibi magnās gratiás aget, M. Tulli, sī istós cum virtüte nunc multābis. 


(Cicero, In Catilinam 1.11.27-28; see the readings in Ch. 11 above and Ch. 20 
below. —M. = Mārcus.—multāre, to punish. — próditor, -tūris, betrayer.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


4. formic, formaldehyde. —onus, onerous. 11. celerity, accelerate, accel- 
erator. "Store Teeth": Negro (Spanish from niger), Negroid; dental, dentist, 
dentifrice, dentil, indent, dandelion (Fr. dent de lion), tooth — Eng. cognate. 


Pan (sent. 3), the Greek god of woods and countryside, was accredited 
with the power of engendering sudden fear in people. Hence from Greek 
comes our word “panic.” (However, “pan-,” as in “Pan-American,” comes 
from another Greek word meaning all.) 

Study the following Romance derivatives: 


Latin Italian Spanish French 

ars, artis; artem arte arte art 

mors, mortis; mortem morte muerte mort 

pars, partis; partem parte parte parti 

pés, pedis; pedem piede pie pied 

déns, dentis; dentem dente diente dent 

navis, nāvis; nāvem nave nave navire 
nef (nave) 

nox, noctis; noctem notte noche nuit 


Clearly these Romance derivatives do not come from the nominative of 
the Latin words. The rule is that Romance nouns and adjectives of Latin 
origin generally derive from the accusative form, often with the loss of some 
sound or feature of the final syllable. 


3) One exception thus far in this book has been Fr. fils, son, (rom Lat. filius. (Old Fr. 
fiz, whence Eng. "Fitz-,” natural son, e.g., Fitzgerald.) 
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LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET UTILIS! 


Quid agitis, amici et amicae! Here's hoping yours is a méns sāna in cor- 
pore sánó, in all of its partés. You've now learned the Latin names for sev- 
eral: oculus, auris, os, and déns (remember Thais and Laecania?). Here are 
some others, from the caput up only, that can be easily remembered from 
their Eng. derivatives: collum, -i, neck ("collar"); nāsus, -i, nose ("nasal"); 
supercilium, -ī, eyebrow (let's hope you've never raised an eyebrow supercil- 
iously at a friend); coma, -ae, hair (astronomy buffs know the constellation 
Coma Berenīcēs, Berenices lock—sorry, no connection with “comb,” but 
“comet” is related); lingua, -ae, tongue as well as language (^multilingual;" 
“lingo,” and even “linguine,” which is long and flat like a tongue!). For more 
partés corporis, see Ch. 20. 

Languages, by the way, should be learned with “oral-aural” techniques, 
and not just through reading and writing, so I hope you're remembering to 
practice your declensions and conjugations aloud, and to say salvé or té amó 
to someone everyday. 

Oops— looking back at the Vocab. and the new i-stems, I am reminded 
of ars gratia artis, art for the sake of art, the motto of M.G.M. film studios, 
and B.A. and M.A. for Baccalaureus Artium and Magister Artium, academic 
degrees you may have or aspire to. Then there's the familiar Latin phrase, 
mare nostrum, which is either what the Romans used to call the Mediterra- 
nean (our sea) or, perhaps somewhat less likely, Caesar's critical comment on 
his unmusical equine (“my horse doesn't play the guitar" — groan!!!). Valéte! 


The Forum, Rome, Giovanni Paolo Pannini, 18th century 
Private Collection 
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NUMERALS 


The commonest numerals in Latin, as in English, are the “cardinals” 
(from cardó, cardinis, m., binge, the “pivotal” numbers in counting, “one, 
two, three... 2" etc.) and the “ordinals” (from ērdē, ordinis, m., rank, order, 
the numerals indicating "order" of occurrence, “first, second . . . ,” etc.). 


CARDINAL NUMERALS 


In Latin most cardinal numerals through 100 are indeclinable adjectives; 
the one form is used for all cases and genders. The following, however, are 


declined as indicated. 


ünus, dna, ánum, one (see Ch. 9.) 


duo, wo 
M. F. N. 
duo duae duo 


duórum duārum  duórum 
duóbus  duábus dudbus 
duds dias duo 

duóbus  duābus  dučbus 


a OAS 


trēs, three 
M.&F N. 


trēs tria 
trium trium 
tribus tribus 
trës tria 
tribus — tribus 


mille, thousand 
milia, thousands 


M.F.N. N. 
mille milia 
mille milium 
mille milibus 
mfile milia 
mille milibus 
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The cardinals indicating the hundreds from 200 through 900 are 
declined like plural adjectives of the first and second declensions; e.g., 
ducenti, -ae, -a, two hundred. 

Mille, 1,000, is an indeclinable adjective in the singular, but in the plural 
it functions as a neuter i-stem noun of the third declension (e.g., mille viri, a 
thousand men; milia virorum, thousands of men). 

The cardinals from ünus through viginti quinque should be memorized 
(see the líst in the Appendix, p. 451) and with them centum (100) and mille. 
The following sentences illustrate these various forms and uses of cardinal 
numerals: 


Tres pueri rosás dedérunt duābus puellis, three boys gave roses to two 
girls. 

Octó pueri librós dedérunt decem puellis, eight boys gave books to ten 
girls. 

Ünus vir vénit cum quattuor amicis, one man came with four friends. 

Cónsul vénit cum centum viris, the consul came with 100 men. 

Cónsul vénit cum ducentis viris, the consul came with 200 men. 

Cónsul vénit cum mille viris, the consul came with 1,000 men. 

Cónsul vénit cum sex milibus virórum, the consul came with six thou- 
sand(s) (of) men. 


ORDINAL NUMERALS 


The ordinal numerals, which indicate the order of sequence, are regular 
adjectives of the first and the second declensions (primus, -a, -um; secundus, 
-8, -um; etc. —see Appendix, p. 451). The ordinals from primus through duo- 
decimus should be learned. 


GENITIVE OF THE WHOLE 


The genitive of a word indicating the whole of some thing or group is 
used after a word designating a part of that whole. 


pars urbis, part of the city (city = the whole) 
némó amicorum meorum, no one of my friends 


This genitive of the whole (sometimes called the "partitive genitive") can 
also be used after the neuter nominative and accusative of certain pronouns 
and adjectives such as aliquid, quid, multum, plüs, minus, satis, nihil, tan- 
tum, quantum. 
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nihil temporis, no time (nothing of time) 
quid cónsilit, what plan? 
satis éloquentiae, sufficient eloquence 


The genitive of the whole may itself be the neuter singular of a second de- 
clension adjective. 


multum boni, much good (lit. of good) 
quid novi, what (is) new? 
nihil certi, nothing certain 


GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE WITH 
CARDINAL NUMERALS 


With mitia the genitive of the whole is used. 
decem milia virórum, /0,000 men (but mille viri, /,000 men) 


With other cardinal numerals and with quidam (a certain one, introduced 
in Ch. 26) the idea of the whole is regularly expressed by ex or dé and the 
ablative. This construction is sometimes found after other words. 


trés ex amicis meis, three of my friends (but tres amici = three friends) 
quinque ex els, five of them 

centum ex viris, 700 of the men 

quidam ex eis, a certain one of them 


ABLATIVE OF TIME WHEN OR 
WITHIN WHICH 


The Romans expressed the idea of “time when" or “within which" using 
the ablative without a preposition. The English equivalent is usually a prep- 
ositional phrase introduced by at, on, in, or within, depending on the English 
idiom (for, which indicates "duration of time,” is not an option: see Ch. 37). 


Eô tempore nón poteram id facere, at that time I could not do it. 

Agricolae bonis annis valebant, in good years the farmers flourished. 

Eodem dié vénérunt, they came on the same day (dié, abl. of diés, day). 

Aestate lüdébant, in the summer they used to play. (aestüte, abl. of 
aestas, summer) 

Paucis horis id faciet, in (within) a few hours he will do it. 
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Since this construction always involves some noun indicating a unit of time, 
without a preposition, you should easily distinguish it from the other abla- 
tive case uses you have now learned (object of certain prepositions, means, 
manner, and accompaniment, abl. with cardinal numerals); you must be able 
to recognize, name, and translate each of the six types of ablative usages. 


VOCABULARY 


Italia, -ae, f., Italy (italics, italicize) 

memoria, -ae, f., memory, recollection (memoir, memorial, memorize, 
memorandum, commemorate) 

tempēstās, tempestátis, f., period of time, season; weather, storm (tempest, 
tempestuous; cp. tempus) 

Cardinal numerals from ūnus to viginti quinque (App., p. 451) 

Ordinal numerals from prímus to duodécimus (App., p. 451) 

céntum, indecl. adj., a hundred (cent, centenary, centennial, centi-, centi- 
grade, centimeter, centipede, centurion, century, bicentenary, bicen- 
tennial, sesquicentennial, tercentenary) 

mille, indecl. adj. in sg., thousand; milia, milium, n. pl., thousands (mil- 
lennium, millennial, mile, milli-, milligram, millimeter, millipede, mil- 
lion, mili (= 1/10 cent), bimillennium, millefiori) 

miser, misera, miserum, wretched, miserable, unfortunate (misery, Mise- 
rere, commiserate) 

inter, prep. + acc., between, among (intern, internal; common as Eng. 
prefix, e.g., interact, intercept, interdict) 

itaque, adv., and so, therefore 

commíttó, -mittere, -misī, -míssum, fo entrust, commit (committee, com- 
mission, commissary, commitment, noncommissioned, noncom) 

exspéctó (1), to look for, expect, await (expectancy, expectation) 

iácio, iácere, iéci, iáctum, to throw, hurl. This verb appears in compounds 
as -icio, -icere, -iéci, -iectum: e.g., éició, čicere, čiēci, eiectum, to throw 
out, drive out (abject, adjective, conjecture, dejected, eject, inject, in- 
terject, object, project, subject, reject, trajectory) 

timed, timére, timui, fo fear, be afraid of, be afraid (timid, timorous, in- 
timidate; cp. timor) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


I. Illae quinque féminae inter ea animālia mortem nón timébant. 

2. Duo ex filiis à portā per agros cum patre suð herī currébant et in 
aquam cecidérunt. 

3. Primus rēx dīvitiās in mare iécit, nam magnam Tram et vim turbae 
timuit. 

4. Némó eandem partem Asiae ünó annó vincet. 
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5. Rómáni quattuor ex eis urbibus prima vid iünxérunt. 
6. Itaque milia librórum eius ab urbe trans Italiam misistis. 
7. Lībertātem et iüra hárum urbium artibus belli cónservávimus. 
8. Di Graeci sé inter homines cum virtüte saepe nón gerébant. 
9. Ciceró milia Rēmānērum vi sententidrum suārum dūcēbat. 
10. Sententiae medici eum cārum mihi numquam fēcērunt. 
I1. The tyrant used to entrust his life to those three friends. 
12. The greedy man never has enough wealth. 
13. At that time we saved their mother with those six letters. 
14. Through their friends they conquered the citizens of the ten cities. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Diü in istà nāve fui et propter tempestātem nübésque semper mor- 
tem exspectábam. (Terence. —návis, nāvis, f. ship.) 

2. Septem hóris ad eam urbem vénimus. (Cicero.) 

3. Italia illis temporibus erat pléna Graecárum artium, et multi Rē- 
mani ipsi has artés colebant. (Cicero. — artes, in the sense of studies, 
literature, philosophy.-—colē, -ere, fo cultivate, pursue.) 

4. Inter bellum et pācem dubitābant. (Tacitus. —dubitàre, to hesitate, 
waver.) 

5. Ed tempore istum ex urbe ēiciēbam. (Cicero.) 

6. Dicébat quisque miser: "Civis Rēmānus sum.” (Cicero.) 

7. Mea puella passerem suum amābat, et passer ad eam sólam semper 
pīpiābat nec sé ex gremió movébat. (Catullus.— passer, -seris, m., 
sparrow, a pet bird. — pipiüre, to chirp. — gremium, -ii, lap. — movere.) 

8. Filii mei frātrem meum diligébant, mē vītābant; mé patrem acerbum 
appellābant et meam mortem exspectábant. Nunc autem mērēs 
meds mūtāvī et duds filios ad mé crās traham. (Terence.) 

9. Dionysius tyrannus, quoniam tónsóri caput committere timébat, 
filiás suds barbam et capillum tondére docuit; itaque virginés tondé- 
bant barbam et capillum patris. (Cicero.— tónsor, -sūris, barber. — 
barba, -ae, beard. — capillus, -1, hair. —tondére, to shave, cut.) 


CYRUS' DYING WORDS ON IMMORTALITY 


O mei filii trés, nón dēbētis esse miseri. Ad mortem enim nunc venio, 
sed pars mei, animus meus, semper remanébit. Dum eram vóbiscum, ani- 
mum nón vidēbātis, sed ex factis meis intellegēbātis eum esse in hóc corpore. 
Crédite igitur animum esse eundem post mortem, etiam si eum nón vidē- 
bitis, et semper cónservàte mē in memoria vestrā. 


(Cicero, Dé Senectüte 22.79-8]. — Cyrus the Great, whom Cicero quotes here, 
was a Persian king of the 6th cen. B.C.— crédó, -ere, to believe.) 
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FABIAN TACTICS 


Etiam in senectüte Quintus Fabius Maximus erat vir vérae virtütis et 
bella cum animis adulescentis gerébat. Dé eð amicus noster Ennius, doctus 
ille po&ta, haec verba lim scripsit: “Unus homó cīvitātem fortūnātam nobis 
cünctátione conservavit. Rümórés et fámam nin pónébat ante salütem Rö- 
mae. Glória eius, igitur, nunc bene valet et semper valébit.” 


(Ibid. 4.10.— Quintus Fabius Maximus enjoyed considerable success against 
Hannibal in the Second Punic War [218-201 B.C.] through his delaying tactics, 
thus earning the epithet Cünctátor, te Delayer. —Ennius, an early Roman 
poet.— cünctátio, -ēnis, delaying —rümor, -móris, rumor, gossip. —põnð, -ere, to 
put, place. —salüs, salütis, f., safety.) 


Hamilcar Asks Hannibal to Swear His Hatred Against the Romans 
Giovanni Battista Pittoni, 18th century 
Pinacoteca di Brera, Milan, Italy 


ETYMOLOGY 


The following are some of the Eng. derivatives from the Lat. cardinals 
and ordinals 2-12: (2) dual, duel, duet, double (cp. doubt, dubious), duplic- 
ity; second; (3) trio, triple, trivial; (4) quart, quarter, quartet, quatrain; 
(5) quinquennium, quintet, quintuplets, quincunx; (6) sextet, sextant; 
(7) September; (8) October, octave, octavo; (9) November, noon; (10) De- 
cember, decimal, decimate, dime, dean; (12) duodecimal, dozen. 
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In the readings 


The following table lists some Romance cardinal numbers derived 
from Latin. 


Latin Italian Spanish French 
ünus un(o) un(o) un 
duo due dos deux 
trés tre tres trois 
quattuor quattro cuatro quatre 
quinque cinque cinco cinq 
Sex sei seis six 
septem sette siete sept 
octó otto ocho huit 
novem nove nueve neuf 
decem dieci diez dix 
ündecim undici once onze 
duodecim dodici doce douze 
centum cento ciento cent 
mille mille mil mille 


3. cult, culture, agriculture, horticulture (hortus, garden), colony. 7. pas- 
serine. —"pipe;" both verb and noun, an onomatopoetic (imitative) word 
widely used; e.g., Gk. pipos, « young bird, and pipizein or peppizein, to peep, 
chirp, Ger. piepen and pfeifen, Eng. “peep, Fr. piper. 9.ton- 
sorial, tonsure.— barber, barb, barbed, barbate.— capillary, capillaceous. 
“Cyrus”: credo, creed, credible, credulous (see Vocab., Ch. 25). “Fabian”: 
cunctation. —component, etc. (Ch. 27).—salutation, salutary; cf. salvēre. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ŪTILIS! 


Salvete! Quid novi, mel amici amicaeque? Latin has other types of numer- 
als, besides the cardinals and ordinals, which you will encounter later in 
your study of the language and many of which are already familiar. "Roman 
numerals” developed from counting on the fingers: 1 = one finger, II = two, 
etc., V = five (the hand held outstretched with the thumb and index finger 
making a “V”), VI = a “handful of fingers" plus one, etc., X = two V's, one 
inverted on the other, and so on. There were also "distributive" numerals, 
singuli, -ae, -a (one each); bini, -ae, -a (two each), terni, -ae, -a, etc., and 
“multiplicatives,” simplex, simplicis (single), duplex (double), triplex, etc.; like- 
wise numeral adverbs, semel (once), bis (twice), ter (three times), etc. All these 
words have numerous (pardon the pun) Eng. derivatives! 

"Me, I believe in grammar, but I did not really know about it until 1 
learnt a little Latin—and that is a gift, an absolute gift"— Margaret 
Thatcher. Id est bonum cónsilium, whatever your politics. Valéte! 
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Third Declension Adjectives 


Latin has two major categories of adjectives. You are already quite fa- 
miliar with those having first and second declension forms like magnus, -a, 
-um (Ch. 4) and the small sub-category of first/second declension adjectives 
that have -ius in the genitive singular and -1 in the dative singular (Ch. 9). 

Adjectives of the second major group generally have third declension 
i-stem forms and are declined exactly like i-stem nouns of the third declen- 
sion, except that the ablative singular of all genders (not just the neuter) 
ends with -ī. 

Adjectives of this group fall into three categories that differ from each 
other in simply one respect. Some, called "adjectives of three endings,” have 
distinct forms of the nominative singular that ditferentiate each of the three 
genders, just as magnus, magna, and magnum do (e.g., ācer M., ācris F., and 
ücre N.); those of "two endings" (the largest category of third declension 
adjectives) have a single nominative form for both masculine and feminine, 
and another for the neuter (e.g., fortis M. and F., forte N.); and those of 
“one ending" do not differentiate the genders at all in the nominative singu- 
lar (e.g., potēns is the M., F., and N. nom. sg. form). In all other respects 
the adjectives of all three categories are the same, with the masculine and 
feminine endings differing from the neuters only in the accusative singular 
and the nominative (— vocative) and accusative plural. 

Paradigms are given below, with the distinctive i-stem endings in bold; 
the nouns civis and mare are provided for comparison (review Ch. 14, if 
necessary) and to show that there is very little new to be learned in order to 
master third declension adjectives. 
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I-Stem Nouns Reviewed Adj. of 2 Endings 
fortis, forte, strong, brave 

M. or F. N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. civis máre fórtis fórte 
Gen. civis máris fortis fórtis 
Dat. civi mári forti fórti 
Acc. civem máre fórtem fórte 
Abl. cive mari fort? fortt 
Nom. Civés maria fortés fortia 
Gen. civium marium fortium fortium 
Dat. civibus maribus fortibus fortibus 
Ace. civés' maria fortēs' fortia 
Abl. civibus maribus fortibus fortibus 

Adj. of 3 Endings Adj. of 1 Ending 

acer, ācris, acre, poténs, gen. potentis, 

keen, severe, fierce powerful 

M. & F. N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. ácer, ácris ácre póténs poténs 
Gen. ácris ácris potentis poténtis 
Dat. ácri ácri potenti poténti 
Acc. ácrem ácre poténtem póténs 
Abl. ācrī ācrī potēntī potenti 
Nom. acrés acria poténtés poténtia 
Gen. ácrium ácrium poténtium poténtium 
Dat. ácribus ácribus poténtibus poténtibus 
Acc. ācrēs' ācria potēntēs! poténtia 
Abl. ácribus ácribus poténtibus poténtibus 
OBSERVATIONS 


Note carefully the places in which the characteristic i appears,? as in- 
dicated in the paradigms: 


(1) -1 in the ablative singular of all genders. 
(2) -ium in the genitive plural of all genders. 
(3) -ia in the nominative and accusative plural of the neuter. 


‘Remember that i-stem nouns and adjectives have an alternate -fs ending in the acc. 
pl. (the regular ending until the Augustan Period), but it will rarely be used in this book. 

7A few third-declension adjectives of one ending are declined without this char- 
acteristic i in one or more of the three places; e.g., vetus, veteris, old: vetere (abl. sg.), 
veterum (gen. pl.), vetera (neut. nom. and acc. pl.). The forms of comparatives and pres- 
ent participles will be taken up later. 
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Note also that an adjective of the third declension can be used with a 
noun of any declension just as an adjective of the first and the second de- 
clensions can. In the following illustrations omnis, -e, every, all, is used as 
the example of an adjective of two endings. 


omnis amicus or homē acer amicus/homó poténs amicus/homó 
omnis régina or mater Acris rēgīna/māter poténs rēgīna/māter 
omne bellum or animal acre bellum/animal poténs bellum/animal 
For the sake of practice, study and analyze the forms in the following 
phrases: 
omni fórmae in omni forma omnium fórmárum 
omni animó in omni animó omnium animórum 
omni homini in omni homine omnium hominum 
omni urbi in omni urbe omnium urbium 
omni mari in omni mart omnium marium 


The vocabulary entries for adjectives of three endings (-er words like 
ācer, some of which retain the -e- in the base, some of which drop it) and 
two endings (of the -is/-e variety) list the different nominative endings; the 
base can be determined from the feminine or neuter form. For adjectives of 
one ending (many of these end in -ns or -x) the genitive is provided so that 
you can determine the base (by dropping the -is ending, e.g., potēns, 
potent-is). 


USAGE 


Third declension adjectives function in the same ways as other adjec- 
tives: they modify nouns (omnés agricolae, a// the farmers, sometimes called 
the "attributive" use); they can serve as "predicate nominatives" (viri erant 
ücres, the men were fierce) or "objective complements" (virtüs fécit virós for- 
tés, virtue made the men brave); they can take the place of nouns (fortüna 
fortés adiuvat, fortune helps the brave, sometimes called the "substantive" 
use). Remember, too, that attributive adjectives usually follow the nouns 
they modify, except those that denote size or quantity, demonstratives, and 
any that are meant to be emphasized. 


VOCABULARY 


aētās, aetátis, f., period of life, life, age, an age, time (eternal, eternity) 

auditor, auditóris, m., hearer, listener, member of an audience (auditor, 
auditory, auditorium; cp. audio) 

clémentia, -ae, f., mildness, gentleness, mercy (clement, clemency, inclem- 
ent, Clement, Clementine) 

méns, méntis, f., mind, thought, intention (mental, mentality, mention, 
demented; Minerva (7]; cp. mind) 
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satura, -ae, f., satire (satirist, satirical, satirize) 

cer, ácris, acre, sharp, keen, eager; severe, fierce (acrid, acrimony, acri- 
monious, eager, vinegar) 

brévis, bréve, short, small, brief (brevity, breviary, abbreviate, abridge) 

celer, céleris, celere, swift, quick, rapid (celerity, accelerate) 

difficilis, difficile, hard, difficult, troublesome (difficulty) 

dulcis, dulce, sweet; pleasant, agreeable (dulcify, dulcet, dulcimer) 

facilis, facile, easy, agreeable (facile, facility, facilitate; cp. facio) 

fortis, forte, strong, brave (fort, forte, fortify, fortitude, force, comfort) 

ingéns, gen. ingentis, huge 

iücündus, -a, -um, pleasant, delightful, agreeable, pleasing (jocund) 

lóngus, -a, -um, /ong (longitude, longevity, elongate, oblong, prolong; 
Eng. "long" is cognate.) 

omnis, ómne, every, all (omnibus, bus, omnipresent, omnipotent, omni- 
scient, omnivorous; cp. omninó, Ch. 40) 

póténs, gen. poténtis, pres. part. of possum as an adj., able, powerful, 
mighty, strong (potent, impotent, omnipotent, potentate, potential) 

sénex, gen. sénis, adj. and noun, old, aged: old man (senate, senator, se- 
nescent, senile, senior, seniority, sir. sire) 

quam, adv., how 

régó, régere, rēxī, réctum, fo rule, guide, direct (regent, regime, regiment, 
regular, regulate, correct, direction, rectitude; cp. rex, régina) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Fortes viri et féminae ante aetatem nostram vivébant. 
2. Eds centum senēs miserós ab Italia trāns maria difficilia heri mittebat. 
3. Illī duo viri omnés cupiditàtés ex sé éiécérunt, nam nātūram corpo- 
ris timuérunt. 
4. Poténs régina, quoniam sé diléxit, istos tres vītā vit et sé cum els num- 
quam iünxit. 
5. Itaque inter eós ibi stábam et signum cum animó forti diü exspec- 
tábam. 
6. Celer rümor per ēra aurésque omnium sine mora currébat. 
7. Vis belli acerbi autem vitam eius paucis hērīs mūtāvit. 
8. Quinque ex nautis sé ex aqua traxérunt séque Caesari potenti com- 
misérunt. 
9. Caesar non poterat suds cópiàs cum celeribus cēpiīs régis iungere. 
10. Themistocles omnés cives olim appellābat et nómina córum ācrī me- 
morià tenébat. 
Vi. In caelo sunt multae nübés et animālia agricolae tempestate malā 
nón valent. 
]2. The father and mother often used to come to the city with their two 
sweet daughters. 
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13. The souls of brave men and women wiil never fear difficult times. 
14. Does he now understand all the rights of these four men? 
15. The doctor could not help the brave girl, for death was swift. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. Quam dulcis est lībertās! (Phaedrus.) 

2. Labor omnia vicit. (*Virgil.) 

3. Fortūna fortes adiuvat. (Terence.) 

4. Quam celeris et Acris est mēns! (Cicero.) 

5. Polyphémus erat mónstrum horrendum, informe, ingéns. (Virgil.— 
mēnstrum, -ī.—horrendus, -a, -um.—inférmis, -e, formless, hideous.) 


The blinding of Polyphemus 
Hydria from Cerveteri, $25 B.C. 
Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia, Rome, Italy 


6. Varium et mūtābile semper fémina. (*Virgil. —Order: fémina semper 
lest| varium et mütábile.— varius, -a, -um, varying, fickle —mūtā- 
bilis, -e, changeable; the neuters varium and mūtābile are used to 
mean “a fickle and changeable thing”) 

7. Facile est epigrammata belle scribere, sed librum scribere difficile 
est. (*Martial.— epigramma, -matis, n., short poem, epigram. -—belle, 
adv. from bellus, -a, -um.) 

8. Īra furor brevis est; animum rege. (*Horace.—— furor, -rēris, madness.) 

9. Ars poética est non omnia dicere. (*Servius.—poēticus, -a, -um.) 

10. Nihil est ab omni parte beátum. (*Horace.) 

11. Liber meus hominés prüdenti cónsilió alit. (Phaedrus.— prüdéns, 
gen. prüdentis.) 

12. Mater omnium bonarum artium sapientia est. (*Cicero.) 

13. Clémentia régem salvum facit; nam amor omnium civium est in- 
expugnābile münimentum régis. (Seneca. —inexpugnübilis, -e, im- 
pregnable. —münimentum, -i, fortification, defense.) 

14. Vita est brevis; ars, longa. (Hippocrates, quoted by Seneca.) 

15. Breve tempus aetātis autem satis longum est ad bene vivendum. 
(Cicero. — vivendum, /iving, verbal noun obj. of ad, for.) 

16. Vivit et vivet per omnium saeculorum memoriam. (*Velleius Pa- 
terculus.— saeculum, -i, century, age.) 
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JUVENAL EXPLAINS HIS IMPULSE TO SATIRE 


Semper ego auditor ero? Est turba poētārum in hac urbe—ego igitur 
eró poéta! Sunt milia vitiórum in urbe — dé istis vitiis scribam! Difficile est 
saturam nón scribere. Si nātūra mē adiuvāre nón potest, facit indignatid 
versum. In libro meó erunt omnia facta hominum — timor, ira, voluptās, 
culpa, cupiditas, insidiae. Nunc est pléna cópia vitiórum in hac miserā 
urbe Romae! 


(Juvenal, Saturae 1.1ff; prose adaptation from the opening of Juvenal's pro- 
grammatic first satire. —indignàtio, -ünis. — versus, verse, poetry.) 


ON A TEMPERAMENTAL FRIEND 


Difficilis facilis, tūcundus acerbus—es idem: 
nec técum possum vivere nec sine té. 


(*Martial, 12.46; meter: elegiac couplet.) 
ETYMOLOGY 


5. monstrous.—horrendous. — informal, inform (adj. with neg. prefix 
in-) 6. variety, variegated, vary, unvaried, invariable. 8. furor. 1]. prūdēns, 


syncopated form of próvidéns as seen in “providence,” “‘providential.” “Juve- 
nal": indignation, indignant.— verse, versify, versification. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvēte! Quid agitis? Quid hodié est tempestās? Here are some possible 
answers, many of which you can again recognize from Eng. derivatives: 
frigida (tempestás is fem., as you recall from Ch. 15, hence the fem. adj., 
from frigidus, -a, -um); calida (Eng. “scald” is a derivative); nimbēsa (from 
nimbus, which means the same as nübés, + the common suffix -dsus, -a, 
-um, full of, hence "cloudy" —cp. Eng. “cumulonimbus clouds"); ventēsa (an 
identical formation from ventus, wind); sēl lücet, the sun is shining (cp. "so- 
lar" "translucent"); pluit, its raining ("pluvial;" "pluviometer"); ningit, it's 
snowing (Eng. “niveous” from Lat. niveus, -a, -um is related). 

Well, enough of the weather. Here's an omnibus of omni- words and 
phrases to delight you all: If you were "omnific" (from facere) and "omni- 
present” (-sent from sum) and your appetite “omnivorous” (voráre, to eat, 
cp. “carnivorous,” "herbivorous") and your sight were “omnidirectional” 
(see rego in the Vocab. above), then you might potentially be “omnipotent” 
and even “omniscient” (scire, fo know). But as a proverbial saying from Vir- 
gil reminds us, nón omnés possumus omnia. (By the way regé, mentioned 
above, does NOT mean fo go again nor should regit be translated leave, and 
this time 1 mean it!) 

Valéte, omnes amici et amicae meae, et semper amáte Latinam! 


[T] 
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The Relative Pronoun 


The relative pronoun qui, quae, quod, as common in Latin as its English 
equivalent whofwhich/that, ordinarily introduces a subordinate clause and 
refers back to some noun or pronoun known as its "antecedent"; the relative 
clause itself has an adjectival function, providing descriptive information 
about the antecedent (e.g., "the man who was from Italy”... = "the Ital- 
ian man"). 

The forms of the relative pronoun are so diverse that the only practical 
procedure is to memorize them. However, it is easy to see that the endings 
of the genitive cuius and dative cui are related to those of illius and illi; and 
it is easy to identify the case, the number, and often the gender of most of 
the remaining forms. 


QUI, QUAE, QUOD, who, which, that 


Singular Plural 

M. F N. M. F. N. 

guī quae quod qui quae quae 
cuius' cuius cuius quérum quárum quórum 
cui' cui cui guibus guibus guibus 
guem guam guod quós quis quae 
qué qua qué quibus quibus quibus 
USAGE AND AGREEMENT 


Since the relative pronoun (from Lat. refero, referre, rettuli, relatum, Ch. 
31) refers to and is essentially equivalent to its antecedent (from antecedere, 


! For the pronunciation of the ui in cuius (as if spelled cié-yus) and in cui, cp. huius 
and huic (Ch. 9) and see the Introd., p. xli. 
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to go before, since the antecedent usually appears in a preceding clause), the 
two words naturally agree in number and gender; the case of the relative, 
however, like that of any noun or pronoun, is determined by its use within 
its own clause. The logic of this can be demonstrated by analyzing and 
translating the following sentence: 


The woman whom you are praising is talented. 


. The main clause of the sentence reads: 


The woman... is talented. Fémina . . . est docta. 


. Whom introduces a subordinate, relative clause modifying woman. 


3. Woman (fémina) stands before the relative whom and is its antecedent. 


. Whom has a double loyalty: (1) to its antecedent, fémina, and (2) to 


the subordinate clause in which it stands. 


a. Since the antecedent, fémina, is feminine and singular, whom in 
Latin will have to be feminine and singular. 

b. Since in the subordinate clause whom is the direct object of (you) 
are praising (laudis), it must be in the accusative case in Latin. 

c. Therefore, the Latin form must be feminine and singular and accu- 
sative: quam. 


The complete sentence in Latin appears thus: 


Fémina quam laudās est docta. 


Again, succinctly, the rule is this: the gender and the number of a relative 
are determined by its antecedent; the case of a relative is determined by its 
use in its own clause. 

Analyze the gender, the number, and the case of each of the relatives in 
the following sentences: 


— 


t3 


w 


pn 


. Diligó puellam quae ex Italia vénit, 7 admire the girl who came from 


Italy. 


. Homó dé quà dīcēbās est amicus cārus, the man about whom you were 


speaking is a dear friend. 

Puella cui librum dat est fortūnāta, the girl to whom he is giving the 
book is fortunate. 

Puer cuius patrem iuvabamus est fortis, the boy whose father we used 
to help is brave. 


Vitam meam committam eis viris quórum virtūtēs laudābās, 7 shall 
entrust my life to those men whose virtues you were praising. 
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6. Timeo idem periculum quod timētis, / fear the same danger which 
you fear. 


In translating, be sure not to introduce words from the relative clause 
into the main clause or vice versa; e.g., in the third sentence above, puella 
should not be mistaken as the subject of dat. Note that a relative clause is a 
self-contained unit, beginning with the relative pronoun and often ending 
with the very first verb you encounter (cui... dat in the third sample sen- 
tence); in complex sentences, like S.A. 3 below, you may find it helpful first 
to identify and actually even bracket the relative clause(s): 


Multi cives aut ea pericula [quae imminent] nón vident aut ea [quae 
vident] neglegunt. 


Begin next to read the rest of the sentence and then, as soon as you have 
translated the relative pronoun's antecedent (which very often precedes the 
relative pronoun immediately), translate the relative clause. 


VOCABULARY 


libellus, -ī, m., /ittle book (libel, libelous; diminutive of liber) 

qui, quae, quod, rel. pron., w/to, which, what, that (quorum) 

caécus, -a, -um, blind (caecum, caecal, caecilian) 

levis, léve, light; easy; slight, trivial (levity, lever, levy, levee, Levant, 
leaven, legerdemain, alleviate, elevate, relevant, irrelevant, relieve) 

aut, conj., or; aut... aut, either... or 

cito, adv., quickly (excite, incite, recite; cp. recitó, below) 

quoque, adv., also, too 

admittē, -míttere, -misi, -missum, to admit, receive, let in (admission, ad- 
missible, inadmissible, admittedly) 

coépi, coepisse, coéptum, began, defective verb used in the perfect system 
only; the present system is supplied by incipió (below). 

cüpió, cüpere, cupivi, cupitum, fo desire, wish, long for (Cupid, cupidity, 
concupiscence, covet, covetous, Kewpie doll; cp. cupiditas, cupido, 
Ch. 36, cupidus, Ch. 39) 

déleó, dēlēre, dēlēvī, délétum, to destroy, wipe out, erase (delete, indelible) 

dēsiderē (1), to desire, long for, miss (desiderate, desideratum, desidera- 
tive, desire, desirous) 

incipió, -cipere, -cépi, -céptum, fo begin (incipient, inception; cp. capio) 

nāvigē (1), to sail, navigate (navigation, navigable; cp. nauta) 

nēglegē, neglégere, negléxi, neglectum, to neglect, disregard (negligent, 
negligee, negligible; cp. lego, Ch. 18) 

récitó (1), to read aloud, recite (recital, recitation, recitative) 
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PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


4 vt — 


Qs tA 


7 
8 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


14. 


. Poténs quoque est vis artium, quae nds semper alunt. 

. Miserós hominés, autem, sécum iungere coeperant. 

. Nam illā aetāte pars populi in Italia iüra civium numquam tenuit. 

. Incipimus vēritātem intellegere, quae mentēs nostrás semper regere 


débet et sine quà valére nón possumus. 


. Quam difficile est bona aut dulcia ex bello trahere! 
. Centum ex viris mortem diü timēbant et nihil clementiae exspec- 


tábant. 


. Puer mātrem timébat, quae eum saepe neglegébat. 
. Inter omnia pericula illa fémina sé cum sapientia gessit. 


Itaque celer rümor Acris mortis per ingentés urbes cucurrit. 
Quoniam memoria factorum nostrorum dulcis est, beātī nunc sumus 
et senectütem facilem agémus. 

Multi auditórés saturās ācrēs timébant quads poéta recitābat. 

They feared the powerful men whose city they were ruling by force. 
We began to help those three pleasant women to whom we had given 
our friendship. 

We fear that book with which he is beginning to destroy our liberty. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 
2: 


11. 


12. 


Salvē, bone amice, cui filium meum herī commīsī. (Terence.) 
Dionýsius, dé qué ante dixi, à Graeciā ad Siciliam per tempestātem 
nāvigābat. (Cicero.— Sicilia, -ae, Sicily.) 


. Multi civés aut ea pericula quae imminent nón vident aut ea quae 


vident neglegunt. (Cicero. —immineére, to impend, threaten.) 


. Bis dat qui cito dat. (Publilius Syrus.— bis, adv., twice.) 
. Qui coepit, dimidium facti habet. Incipe! (Horace. — dimidium, -ii, 


half.) 


. Levis est fortüna: id cito repóscit quod dedit. (Publilius Syrus.— 


repóscó, -ere, to demand back.) 


. Fortüna eum stultum facit quem nimium amat. (Publilius Syrus.) 
. Nón sólum fortüna ipsa est caeca sed etiam eds caecós facit quós 


semper adiuvat. (Cicero.) 


. Bis vincit qui sé vincit in victoria. (*Publilius Syrus.) 
. Simulátió délet véritátem, sine quà nómen amicitiae valére nón 


potest. (Cicero. —simulátió, -ónis, pretense, insincerity.) 

Virtütem enim illius viri amāvī, quae cum corpore nón periit. (Cic- 
ero. —pereó, -ire, -ii, -itum, fo perish.) 

Turbam vità. Cum his vive qui té meliorem facere possunt; illós 
admitte quós tü potes facere meliores. (Seneca.—melior, better.) 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF LOVE IN OLD AGE 


Estne amor in senectüte? Voluptás enim minor est, sed minor quoque 
est cupiditās. Nihil autem est cüra nóbis, sī nón cupimus, et nón caret is qui 
nón désiderat. Aduléscentés nimis désiderant; senés satis amóris saepe ha- 
bent et multum sapientiae. Cógitó, igitur, hoc tempus vitae esse iücundum. 


(Cicero, Dé Senectūte 14.47-48.— minor, less. —carére, to lack, want.) 


IT'S ALL IN THE DELIVERY 


Quem recitās meus est, 6 Fidentine, libellus; 
sed male cum recitās, incipit esse tuus! 


(*Martial, 1.38; meter: elegiac couplet.— Fidentinus, a fellow who had publicly 
recited some of Martial's poems.— libellus, diminutive of liber, is the delayed 
antecedent of quem; in prose the order would be libellus quem recitās est meus.— 
male, adv. of malus.—cum, conj., when.) 


A Reading from Homer, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 1885 
Philadelphia Museum of Art: The George W. Elkins Collection 


ETYMOLOGY 


The Lat. rel. pron. was the parent of the following Romance forms: It. 
chi, che; Sp. que; Fr. qui, que. 

If the suffix -scó shows a Latin verb to be an "inceptive" verb, what 
force or meaning does this ending impart to the verb?—tremē, tremble; 
treméscó — ? 


In the readings 
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In medieval manuscripts many texts begin with an "incipit"; e.g., liber 
primus Epistulārum Plinii incipit. 
To Latin aut can be traced It. o, Sp. o, Fr. ou. 


3. imminent. 10. simulation, simulator, dissimulation. 11. perire: Fr. 
périr, périssant: Eng. “perish.” 12. ameliorate. “Old Age": minority. —caret. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Iterum salvéte! There are a couple of Eng. abbreviations from qui, quae, 
quod which you may have seen: q.v. = quod vidē, which see (i.e., "see this 
item"), and Q.E.D. = quod erat démonstrandum, that which was to be proved 
(used, e.g., in mathematical proofs—for the verbal form, a "passive peri- 
phrastic,” see Ch. 24). Less common are q.e. = quod est, which is, and 
Q.E.F. = quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. You are beginning to 
see that for a truly literate person Latin is sine quà non (indispensable, lit. 
something without which one can not manage). and that's a point we needn't 
“quibble” over (a diminutive derived from the frequent use of quibus in le- 
gal documents). 

The root meaning of recitāre, by the way, is to arouse again (cp. “excite,” 
"incite"); when we “recite” a text, we are quite literally “reviving” or bring- 
ing it back to life, which is why we— just like the Romans— should always 
read literature, especially poetry, aloud! 

Here's some good advice on doing your translations: semper scribe sen- 
tentiás in tabellà tuà ( your notebook). An ancient proverb tells you why: qui 
scribit, bis discit! And here's an old proverb with the new Vocab. item cito: 
cito matürum, cito putridum, quickly ripe, quickly rotten. So let's not go too 
fast: valéte! 
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First and Second 
Conjugations: Passive Voice 
of the Present System; 
Ablative of Agent 


FIRST AND SECOND CONJUGATION: 
PRESENT SYSTEM PASSIVE VOICE 


[n Latin as in English there are passive verb forms and passive sentence 
types, in which the subject is recipient of the action (rather than performing 
the action, as in the active voice). The rule for forming the passive of first 
and second conjugation present system passives (1.e., passives of the present, 
future, and imperfect tenses) is an easy one: simply substitute the new pas- 
sive endings (-r, -ris, -tur; -mur, -mini, -ntur) for the active ones learned in 
Ch. 1 (-6/-m, -s, -t; «mus, -tis, -nt). The few exceptions to this rule are high- 
lighted in bold in the following paradigms. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE PASSIVE OF Laudē and Moneó 


PASSIVE 

ENDINGS 

l. -r laúd-or moneor 1 am (am being) praised, warned 

2. -ris laudā-ris monéris you are (are being) praised, warned 
3. -tur laudá-tur — monétur he is (is being) praised, warned 


First and Second Conjugations: Passive Voice of the Present System; Ablative of Agent 


1. -mur laudá-mur | monémur 
2. -mini laudá-mini monémini 
3. .ntur laudá-ntur monéntur 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE PASSIVE 


I was (being) praised, 
used to be praised, etc. 
1. laudā-ba-r 

2. laudá-bá-ris 

3. laudā-bā-tur 


1. laudā-bā-mur 
2. laudā-bā-minī 
3. laudā-bā-ntur 


FUTURE INDICATIVE PASSIVE 


Il shall be praised 
1. laudá-b-or 

2. laudā-be-ris 
3. laudá-bi-tur 


]. laudá-bi-mur 
2. laudā-bi-minī 
3. laudā-bū-ntur 
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we are (are being) praised, warned 
you are (are being) praised, warned 
they are (are being) praised, warned 


1 was (being) warned, 
used to be warned, etc. 
monébar 

monébáris 
monébátur 


monébamur 
monēbāminī 
monébantur 


I shall be warned 
monébor 
monéberis 
monébitur 


monébimur 
monébimini 
monébüntur 


The exceptional forms, highlighted in bold above, are few: in the first 
person singular, present and future, the -r is added directly to the full active 
form (with the -o- shortened before final -r); -bi- is changed to -be- in the 
future second person singular. Notice, too, that the stem vowel remains 
short in laudantur/monentur but is Jong in laudátur/monétur (review the rule 
in Ch. 1: vowels are generally shortened before nt in any position but only 
before a final -m, -r, or -t, hence laudat but laudātur). You should note the 
existence of an alternate second person singular passive ending in -re (e.g., 
laudābere for laudāberis); this ending is not employed in this book, but you 
will certainly encounter it in your later readings. 


THE PRESENT PASSIVE INFINITIVE 


The present passive infinitive of the first and the second conjugations is 
formed simply by changing the final -e of the active to -i. 


laudár-i, to be praised 


monér-i, fo be warned 
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THE PASSIVE VOICE 


When the verb is in the active voice (from agó, agere, egi, actum, fo act), 
the subject performs the action of the verb. When the verb is in the passive 
voice (from patior, pati, passus sum, fo undergo, experience) the subject is 
acted upon: it suffers or passively permits the action of the verb. As a rule, 
only transitive verbs can be used in the passive; and what had been the 
object of the transitive verb (receiving the action of the verb) now becomes 
the subject of the passive verb (still receiving the action of the verb). 


Caesarem admonet, he is warning Caesar. 
Caesar admonétur, Caesar is being warned. 


Urbem dēlēbant, they were destroying the city. 
Urbs délébatur, the city was being destroyed. 


Patriam cēnservābit, he will save the country. 
Patria cēnservābitur, the country will be saved. 


ABLATIVE OF PERSONAL AGENT 


The personal agent by whom the action of a passive verb is performed 
is indicated by ab and the “ablative of agent”; the means by which the action 
is accomplished is indicated by the “ablative of means” without a preposi- 
tion, as you have already learned in Ch. 14. 


Di Caesarem admonent, the gods are warning Caesar. 

Caesar à dis admonétur, Caesar is warned by the gods. (Agent) 

Caesar his pródigiis admonétur, Caesar is warned by these omens. 
(Means); pródigium, -iī, omen. 

Mali viri urbem délébant, evil men were destroying the city. 

Urbs ab malis viris dēlēbātur, the city was being destroyed by evil men. 
(Agent) 

Urbs flammis délébatur, the city was being destroyed by flames. (Means), 
flamma, -ae. 

Hi civés patriam cēnservābunt, these citizens will save the country. 

Patria ab his civibus cēnservābitur, the country will be saved by these 
citizens. (Agent) 

Patria armis et véritate cOnservabitur, the country will be saved by arms 
and truth. (Means) 


In summary, and as seen in the preceding examples, an active sentence 
construction can generally be transformed to a passive construction as fol- 
lows: what was the direct object becomes the subject, the recipient of the 
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action; what was the subject becomes an ablative of agent (remember to add 
this to your list of ablative uses), if a person, or an ablative of means, if a 
thing; and the appropriate passive verb form is substituted for the active. 


VOCABULARY 


flümen, flūminis, n., river (flume; cp. fluó, below) 

génus, géneris, n., origin; kind, type, sort, class (genus, generic, genitive, 
gender, general, generous, genuine, degenerate, genre, congenial; cp. 
géns, Ch. 21, ingenium, Ch. 29) 

hóstis, hóstis, m., an enemy (of the state); hóstés, -ium, (he enemy (hostile, 
hostility, host) 

lūdus, -i, m., game, sport; school (ludicrous, delude, elude, elusive, allude, 
allusion, illusion, collusion, interlude, prelude, postlude) 

probitas, probitatis, f., uprightness, honesty (probity; cp. probüre, Ch. 27) 

scientia, -ae, f., knowledge (science, scientific; cp. seið, Ch. 21) 

clárus, -a, -um, clear, bright; renowned, famous, illustrious (clarify, clarity, 
claret, clarinet, clarion, declare, Clara, Clarissa, Claribel) 

mortalis, mortále, morta! (mortality, immortality; cp. mors) 

cür, adv., why 

deinde, adv., thereupon, next, then 

flüó, flüere, flūxī, flüxum, fo flow (fluid, fluent, flux, influx, affluence, 
effluence, influence, confluence, influenza, flu, mellifluous, super- 
fluous) 

lēgē, légere, légi, lēctum, to pick out, choose; read (elect, elegant, eligible, 
lecture, legend, legible, intellect; cp. intellegó, neglegó) 

mísceó, miscére, míscul, mixtum, fo mix, stir up, disturb (miscellanea, 
miscellaneous, miscellany, miscible, meddle, meddlesome, medley, 
melee, admixture, intermixture, promiscuous) 

moved, movére, móvi, mótum, fo move; arouse, affect (mobile, motion, 
motive, motor, commotion, emotion, remote, locomotive, mutiny) 

videor, vidéri, visus sum, pass. of vided, to be seen, seem, appear 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


I. Multi morte etiam facili nimis terrentur. 

2. Beata memoria amicitiarum dulcium numquam dēlēbitur. 

3. Illa fémina caeca omnia genera artium quoque intellexit et ab amicis 
iūcundīs semper laudābātur. 

4. Pater senex vester, à qué saepe iuvābāmur, multa dē celeribus peri- 
culis ingentis maris heri dicere coepit. 

5. Mentes nostrae memorià potenti illērum duórum factórum cito 
moventur. 

6. Cónsilia réginae illő tertió bello longs et difficili délébantur. 
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. Itaque mater mortem quarti filii exspectabat, qui nón valébat et cu- 


ius aetas erat brevis. 


„Bella difficilia sine cónsilió et clémentià numquam gerēbāmus. 

. Té cum novem ex aliis miseris ad Caesarem cras trahent. 

. Régem ācrem, qui officia negléxerat, ex urbe sud Giécérunt. 

. Ille poëta in tertió libello saturārum scripsit dē hominibus avārīs qui 


ad centum terrās aliās nāvigāre cupiunt quod pecüniam nimis dési- 
derant. 


12. Mercy will be given by them even to the citizens of other cities. 
13. Many are moved too olten by money but not by truth. 
14. The state will be destroyed by the powerful king, whom they are 
beginning to fear. 
15. Those ten women were not frightened by plans of that trivial sort. 
SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 
1. Possunt quia posse videntur. (*Virgil.—quia, conj., because.) 
2. Etiam fortés viri subitis periculis saepe terrentur. (Tacitus. —subitus, 
-a, -um, sudden.) 
3. Tua consilia sunt clara nóbis; tenéris scientià hórum civium om- 
nium. (Cicero.) 
4. Malum est cónsilium quod mütàri nón potest. (*Publilius Syrus.) 
5. Fas est ab hoste docērī. (Ovid. — fàs est, ir is right.) 


Relief with scene of 
Circus Maximus 
Museo Archeologico 
Foligno, Italy 


7. 


8. 


. Eō tempore erant circénsés lūdī, qué genere levi spectaculi num- 
quam teneor. (Pliny. —circénses lüdi, contests in the Circus.— As here 
with genere, the antecedent is often attracted into the rel. clause.— 
spectáculum, -ī.) 


Haec est nunc vita mea: admittó et salütó bonds virós qui ad mē 
veniunt; deinde aut scribó aut legó; post haec omne tempus corpori 
datur. (Cicero.— salutüre, fo greet at the early morning reception.) 
Nihil igitur mors est, quoniam nàtüra animi habétur mortalis. (Lu- 
cretius.) 
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In the readings 


9. Amor miscērī cum timóre nón potest. (*Publilius Syrus.) 

10. Numquam enim temeritās cum sapientiā commiscétur. (*Cicero. — 
temeritas, -tātis, rashness. ) 

11. Diligémus eum gui pecūniā nón movētur. (Cicero.) 

12. Laudātur ab hīs; culpātur ab illīs. (*Horace.) 

13. Probitās laudátur-—et alget. (*Juvenal.—algēre, to be cold, be ne- 
glected.) 


ON DEATH AND METAMORPHOSIS 


O genus hūmānum, guod mortem nimium timet! Cūr perīcula mortis 
timētis? Omnia mütantur, omnia fluunt, nihil ad vēram mortem venit. Ani- 
mus errat et in alia corpora miscétur; nec manet, nec eāsdem formas servat, 
sed in formas novās mūtātur. Vita est flümen; tempora nostra fugiunt et 
nova sunt semper. Nostra corpora semper mütantur; id quod fuimus aut 
sumus, nón crs erimus. 


(Ovid, Metamorphósés 15.153—216; prose adaptation.— The ancients had some 
imaginative views on the transmigration of souls.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Hostis meant originally stranger and then enemy, since any stranger in 
early times was a possible enemy. From hostis, enemy, stems our "host" in 
the sense of "army." Hospes, hospitis, which is an ancient compound of 
hostis, stranger, and potis, having power over, lord of (cf. Russ. gospodin, lord, 
gentleman), means host (one who receives strangers or guests) and also 
guest; cp. “hospital,” “hospitality,” “hostel,” “hotel” (Fr. hótel), and Eng. 
cognate "guest." 


6. circus. —spectator, spectacle, specter, spectacular. 10. temerity (con- 
trast "timidity"). 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! Wondering how the same verb, legere, can mean both to pick 
out and io read? Because the process of reading was likened to gathering 
and collecting the words of a text. What a splendid metaphor: we are all of 
us (especially Latin students) “word collectors"! “Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may”... and also the delights of language. 

Remember the special pass. meaning of videor introduced in this Vocab.; 
here it is in the pres. pass. inf. form, also newly introduced in this chapter: 
esse quam vidést, to be rather than to seem, the state motto of North Caro- 
lina. Scientia also turns up in several mottoes: scientia est potentia, knowl- 
edge is power, is one favorite, and another is scientia sól mentis est, knowledge 
ts the sun of the mind (motto of the University of Delaware). Valéte, discipu- 
lae discipulique! 
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Perfect Passive System of 
All Verbs; Interrogative 
Pronouns and Adjectives 


THE PERFECT PASSIVE SYSTEM 


The construction of the forms of the perfect passive system is quite 
simple: a verb’s perfect passive participle (the fourth principal part) is com- 
bined with sum, erē, and eram to form the perfect, future perfect, and plu- 
perfect passive, respectively. The same pattern is employed for verbs of all 
conjugations; thus, in the following paradigms, monitus, áctus, auditus, cap- 
tus, or any other perfect passive participle could be substituted for laudátus. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE PASSIVE 


l. laudátus, -a, -um sum I was praised, have been praised 

2. laudátus, -a, -um es you were praised, have been praised 
3. laudatus, -a, -um est he, she, it was praised, has been praised 
|. laudáti, -ae, -a sümus we were praised, have been praised 
2. laudáti, -ae, -a éstis you were praised, have been praised 
3. laudáti, -ae, -a sunt they were praised, have been praised 
FUTURE PERFECT PASSIVE PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE PASSIVE 
I shall have been praised, etc. I had been praised, etc. 

l. laudátus, -a, -um éró |. laudátus, -a, -um éram 

2. laudátus, -a, -um éris 2. laudátus, -a, -um éràs 

3. laudátus, -a, -um érit 3. laudátus, -a, -um érat 
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1. laudáti, -ae, -a érimus 1. laudáti, -ae, -a erámus 
2. laudáti, -ae, -a éritis 2. laudáti, -ae, -a erátis 
3. laudātī, -ae, -a érunt 3. laudáti, -ae, -a érant 
USAGE AND TRANSLATION 


Although sum + the participle function together in Latin as a verbal 
unit, the participle in essence is a type of predicate adjective; i.e., puella 
laudāta est = puella est laudáta, cp. puella est bona. Consequently, and logi- 
cally, the participle agrees with the subject in gender, number, and case. 

Just as Latin uses the present, future, and imperfect of sum, esse to form 
these perfect system passive verbs, so English uses the present, future, and 
past tenses of the verb to have as perfect system (active and passive) auxilia- 
ries: laudātus est, he has been praised (or, simple past, was praised); laudatus 
erit, he will have been praised; laudātus erat, he had been praised.' Be careful 
to avoid such common mistranslations as is praised for laudātus est and was 
praised for laudatus erat (caused by looking at the forms of esse and the 
participle separately, rather than seeing them as a unit). 

The following examples illustrate these rules of form, usage, and trans- 
lation: 


Puella laudāta est, the girl has been (or was) praised. 
Puellae laudátae erant, the girls had been praised. 
Puellae laudátae erunt, the girls will have been praised. 
Pueri moniti sunt, the boys have been (were) warned. 
Periculum nón visum erat, the danger had not been seen. 
Pericula nón visa sunt, the dangers were not seen. 
Litterae scriptae erunt, the letter will have been written. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 


As with the English interrogative pronoun (who, whose, whom? what, 
which?), the Latin interrogative pronoun quis, quid asks for the identity of a 
person or thing: e.g., quid legis? what are you reading? and quis illum librum 
legit? who is reading that book? \n the plural the forms of the Latin interroga- 
tive pronoun are identical to those of the relative pronoun; in the singular, 
also, it follows the pattern of the relative with two exceptions: (1) the mascu- 


' The perfect system tenses arc sometimes (and with greater clarity, in fact) called 
the present perfect, future perfect, and past perfect; from the use of present, future, 
and past tense auxiliaries discussed in this chapter, you can see the appropriateness of 
this terminology. 
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line and the feminine have the same forms, (2) the nominative forms have 
their distinctive spellings quis, quid (and quid is also, of course, the neut. 


acc. form). 

Singular Plural 

M. & F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. quis quid qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius cuius quórum quárum quórum 
Dat. cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quid quós guās quae 
ADI. quó quó quibus quibus quibus 


THE INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE 


As with the English interrogative adjective (which, what, what kind of), 
the Latin interrogative adjective qui, quae, quod asks for more specific identi- 
fication of a person or thing: e.g., quem librum legis? which (or what) book 
are you reading? and quae fémina illum librum legit? which woman is reading 
that book? The forms of the interrogative adjective are identical to those of 
the relative pronoun, in both the singular and the plural. 


THE INTERROGATIVES AND RELATIVE DISTINGUISHED 


The forms quis and quid are easily recognized as interrogative pronouns, 
but otherwise the interrogative pronoun, the interrogative adjective, and the 
relative pronoun can only be distinguished by their function and context, 
not by their forms. The following points will make the distinction simple: 


the relative pronoun usually introduces a subordinate clause, has an ante- 
cedent, and does not ask a question (in fact, relative clauses answer 
questions, in the sense that they are adjectival and provide further infor- 
mation about their antecedents: e.g., liber quem legis est meus, the book 
which you are reading is mine); 


the interrogative pronoun asks a question about the identity of a person 
or thing, has no antecedent, and often introduces a sentence with a 
question mark at the end (an exception is the "indirect question;" intro- 
duced in Ch. 30); and 


the interrogative adjective asks for more specific identification of a per- 
son or thing and both precedes and agrees in gender, number, and case 
with the noun it is asking about. 
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Consider these additional examples, and determine whether a relative pro- 
noun, an interrogative pronoun, or an interrogative adjective is used in 
each one: 


Quis librum tibi dedit? Who gave the book to you? 

Vir qui librum tibi dedit tē laudāvit, the man who gave the book to you 
praised you. 

Quem librum tibi dedit? Which book did he give you? 


Cuius librum Cicero tibi dedit? Whose book did Cicero give to you? 

Cuius libri fuit Ciceró auctor? Of which book was Cicero the author? 

Vir cuius librum Ciceró tibi dedit té laudāvit, the man whose book Cicero 
gave to you praised you. 


Cui amicó librum dedisti? 7o which friend did you give the book? 

Cui librum Ciceró dedit? To whom did Cicero give the book? 

Vir cui Cicero librum dedit tē laudavit, the man to whom Cicero gave the 
book praised you. 


Quid dedit? What did he give? 
Quod praemium dedit? What reward did he give? (praemium, -it.) 
Praemium quod dedit erat magnum, the reward which he gave was large. 


À quà praemium datum est? By whom was the reward given? 

Vir 4 qué praemium datum est tē laudāvit, the man by whom the reward 
was given praised you. 

Qué praemió ille mótus est? By which reward was that man motivated? 


VOCABULARY 


argüméntum, -Ī, n., proof, evidence, argument (argumentation, argumen- 
tative) 

aüctor, auctóris, m., increaser; author, originator (authority, authorize) 

benefícium, -ii, n., benefit, kindness; favor (benefice, beneficence, benefi- 
cial, beneficiary; cp. fació) 

familia, -ae, f., household. family (familial, familiar, familiarity, famil- 
iarize) 

Graécia, -ae, f., Greece 

iüdex, iüdicis, m., judge, juror (judge, judgment; cp. iüdicium, below, ids, 
iniüria, Ch. 39, iüstus, Ch. 40) 

iūdicium, -iī, n., judgment, decision, opinion; trial (adjudge, adjudicate, 
judicial, judicious, injudicious, misjudge, prejudge, prejudice) 

scélus, scéleris, n., evil deed, crime, sin, wickedness 

quis? quid?, interrog. pron., who? whose? whom? what? which? (quiddity, 
quidnunc, quip) 

qui? quae? quod? interrog. adj., what? which? what kind of? (quo jure) 
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cértus, -a, -um, definite, sure, certain, reliable (ascertain, certify, cer- 
tificate) 

gravis, grave, heavy, weighty; serious, important; severe, grievous (aggra- 
vate, grief, grievance, grieve, grave, gravity) 

immortalis, immortale, no! subject to death, immortal (cp. mors) 

at, conj. but; but, mind you; but, you say; a more emotional adversative 
than sed 

nísi, conj., if. . . not, unless; except (nisi prius) 

contra, prep. + acc., against (contra- in compounds such as contradict, 
contrast, contravene, contrapuntal; contrary, counter, encounter, 
country, pro and con) 

iam, adv., now, already, soon 

dēlēctē (1), to delight, charm, please (delectable, delectation; cp. dēlec- 
tatid, Ch. 27) 

libero (1), to free, liberate (liberate, liberation, liberal, deliver; cp. liber, 
libertàs) 

páró (1), to prepare, provide; get, obtain (apparatus, compare, parachute, 
parapet, parasol, pare, parry, repair, reparation, separate, several) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Quis lībertātem eórum eð tempore dēlēre coepit? 
2. Cuius lībertās ab istó auctóre deinde déléta est? 
3. Ouēs librós bonds poëta caecus heri recitavit? 
. Féminae librēs difficilés cris legent quós misisti. 
. Omnia flümina in mare fluunt et cum eó miscentur. 
. Itaque id genus lüdórum levium, quod à multis familiis laudābātur, 
nós ipsi numquam cupimus. 
7. Pueri et puellae propter facta bona à matribus patribusque laudā- 
tae sunt. 
8. Cir istī vēritātem timébant, quà multi adiüti erant? 
9. Hostis trans ingēns flümen in Graecia deinde nāvigāvit. 
10. Qui vir fortis clārusgue, dé quo lēgistī, aetātem brevem mortemque 
celerem exspectábat? 
11. Quae studia gravia tē semper délectant, aut quae nunc dēsīderās? 
12. Who saw the six men who had prepared this? 
13. What was neglected by the second student yesterday? 
14. We were helped by the knowledge which had been neglected by him. 
15. Whose plans did the old men of all cities fear? Which plans did 
they esteem? 


[x R 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


]. Quae est nātūra animi? Est mortālis. (Lucretius.) 
2. Ia argümenta visa sunt et gravia et certa. (Cicero.) 
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3. Quid nos facere contra istós et scelera eórum débémus? (Cicero.) 

4. Quid ego ēgī? In quod periculum iactus sum? (Terence.) 

5. Ó di immortālēs! In quà urbe vivimus? Quam cīvitātem habémus? 
Quae scelera vidémus? (Cicero.) 

6. Qui sunt boni civés nisi ei qui beneficia patriae memoria tenent? 
(Cicero.) 

7. Alia, quae pecünià parantur, ab eó stultó parāta sunt; at mórés eius 
vérós amicós parāre nón potuérunt. (Cicero.) 


THE AGED PLAYWRIGHT SOPHOCLES HOLDS HIS OWN 


Quam multa senés in mentibus tenent! Si studium grave et labor et prob- 
itás in senectüte remanent, saepe manent etiam memoria, scientia, sapi- 
entiaque. 

Sophoclés, scriptor ille Graecus, ad summam senectütem tragoedias fë- 
cit; sed propter hoc studium familiam neglegere vidēbātur et 4 filiis in iüdi- 
cium vocatus est. Tum auctor eam tragoediam quam sécum habuit et quam 
proximé scripserat, "Oedipum Colēnčum,” iüdicibus recitāvit. Ubi haec tra- 
goedia recitāta est, senex sententiis iüdicum est līberātus. 


(Cicero, Dé Senectūte, 7.22. —summam, extreme. — tragoedia, -ac; the diphthong 
oe has become e in the English word. —proximé, adv., shortly before. — Oedipus 
at Colonus.”) 


Sophocles 

Roman copy, 4th century B.C. 
Museo Gregoriano Profano 
Vatican Museums, Vatican State 
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CATULLUS BIDS A BITTER FAREWELL TO LESBIA 
Valé, puella —iam Catullus obdürat. 


1s Scelesta, vae tē! Quae tibi manet vita? 

Quis nunc té adibit? Cui vidéberis bella? 

Quem nunc amábis? Cuius esse dicéris? 

Quem bāsiābis? Cui labella mordébis? 

At ti, Catulle, dēstinātus obdūrā. 
(*Catullus 8.12, 15-19; meter: choliambic. See L.A. 1, below (and cp. the adap- 
tation of this passage in Ch. 2). obdüráre, to be hard. —scelestus, -a, -um, wicked, 
accursed. —vae tē, woe to you. — Quae, with vita. —adibit, will visit. —dicéris, will 
you be said. —bāsiāre, to kiss. —cui, here = cuius.—labellum, -i, /ip. —mordére, 
to bite. — déstinátus, -a, -um, resolved, firm.) 


MESSAGE FROM A BOOKCASE 


Sélectós nisi dàs mihi libellos, 
admittam tineās trucésque blattās! 


(*Martial 14.37; meter: hendecasyllabic. —sélectus, -a, -um, select, carefully cho- 
sen. — tinea, -ae, maggot, bookworm. —trux, gen. trucis, fierce, savage. —blatta, 
eae, cockroach.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


In the readings 


"Catullus": obdurate, mordant, mordent.— destine, destination, destiny. 
"Sophocles": sum, summary, consummate— proximate, approximate. "Mes- 
sage": truculent. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! —quid agitis? We've been seeing quid in that idiom (kow are you 
doing? not what are you doing?) ever since Ch. 2, and do you recall quid novi, 
what's new?, from the discussion of the gen. of the whole in Ch. 15? Even 
before beginning your study of Latin you'd likely encountered the common 
phrase quid pró quó, one thing in return for another (= “tit for tat"— quid 
was often equivalent to the indefinite something) and you may even have run 
into quidnunc, a "busybody" (lit., wAt-now?/). The interrogative adj. has 
also come into Eng.: quà jüre (= classical iüre), by what (legal) right, qué 
animó, with what intention, and qué modó, in what manner. 

You learned iació, iacere, iéci, iactum in Ch. 15: you can now recognize 
the perfect passive form in Julius Caesar's famous dictum, alea iacta est, the 
die has been cast, a remark he made when crossing the Rubicon river in 
northern Italy in 49 B.C. and embarking upon civil war with Pompey the 
Great. Discipuli discipulaeque, valéte! 


Fourth Declension; 
Ablatives of Place from 
Which and Separation 


FOURTH DECLENSION 


The fourth declension presents fewer problems than the third and con- 
tains fewer nouns; most are masculine, with the nominative singular in -us, 
but there are some feminines, also in -us (manus, and, and domus, house, 
appear in this book), and a very few neuters, with the nominative singular 
in -ü. 

As with all nouns, in order to decline, simply add the new endings pre- 
sented below to the base; note that the characteristic vowel u appears in all 
the endings except the dative and ablative plural (and even there a few nouns 
have -ubus for -ibus) and that, of all the -us endings, only the masculine and 
feminine nominative singular has a short -u-. 


früctus, -üs, m. cornū, -üs, n. Endings 

fruit horn M. & F. N. 
Nom. frūctus córnü -us -ü 
Gen. früctüs córnüs -üs -üs 
Dat. früctui córnü -ui -ü 
Acc. frūctum córnü -um -ü 
Abi. trūctū cornū -ü -ü 


129 
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Nom. früctüs cornua -üs -ua 
Gen. früctuum córnuum -uum -uum 
Dat. früctibus córnibus -ibus -ībus 
Acc frūctūs cornua -üs -ua 
Abl. frūctibus cornibus -ibus -ibus 


Remember that there are also -us nouns in the second and third declen- 
sions, e.g., amicus and corpus; it is a noun's genitive ending, not the nomina- 
tive, that determines its declension, so it is imperative that you memorize 
the full vocabulary entry for every new noun you encounter. Remember, too, 
that a noun and modifying adjective, though they must agrec in number, 
gender, and case, will not necessarily have the same endings, hence früctus 
dulcis, früctüs dulcis, etc., sweet fruit; manus mea, manüs meae, etc., my hand; 
cornü longum, cornüs longi, etc., a /ong horn; etc. 


ABLATIVES OF PLACE FROM WHICH 
AND SEPARATION 


The ablatives of place from which and separation are two very common 
and closely related constructions (which should be added now to your list 
of ablative case uses). The principal difference is that the former, which you 
have in fact already encountered in your readings, virtually always involves 
a verb of active motion from one place to another; nearly always, too, the 
ablative is governed by one of the prepositions ab, dé, or ex (away from, down 
from, out of): 


Graeci à patria suā ad Italiam navigāvērunt, the Greeks sailed from their 
own country to Italy. 


Flümen dé montibus in mare flüxit, the river flowed down from the moun- 
tains into the sea. 


Multi ex agris in urbem venient, many will come from the country into 
the city. 


Ciceró hostés ab urbe misit, Cicero sent the enemy away from the city. 


The ablative of separation, as the terminology suggests, implies only that 
some person or thing is separated from another; there is no active movement 
from one place to another, and sometimes there is no preposition, particu- 


larly with certain verbs meaning “to free,” “to lack,” and “to deprive,” which 
commonly take an ablative of separation: 


Ciceré hostés ab urbe prohibuit, Cicero kept the enemy away from the 
city (cp. the similar example above). 
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Eos timóre liberavit, he freed them from fear. 


Agricolae pecūniā saepe carébant, the farmers often lacked money. 


VOCABULARY 


coniürati, -órum, m. pl., conspirators (conjure, conjurer; cp. coniüratió, 
conspiracy, conjuration) 

córnü, córnüs, n., horn (corn— not the grain, but a thick growth of skin; 
cornea, corner, cornet, cornucopia, unicorn) 

frūctus, früctüs, m., fruit; profit, benefit, enjoyment (fructify, Fructose, 
frugal) 

gēnū, génüs, n., knee (genuflect, genuflection; knee and genü are cog- 
nates) 

manus, mānūs, f., hand: handwriting; band (manual, manufacture, manu- 
mit, manuscript, emancipate, manacle, manage, manicle, maneuver) 

metus, -üs (= metiis; subsequent 4th decl. nouns will be abbreviated in 
this way), m., fear, dread, anxiety (meticulous; cp. metuó, Ch. 38) 

mons, montis, m., mountain (mount, mountainous, Montana, amount, 
catamount, paramount, surmount, tantamount) 

senátus, -üs, m., senate (senatorial; cp. senex) 

sénsus, -üs, m., feeling, sense (sensation, sensory, sensual, sensuous, 
senseless, insensate, sensible, sensitive; cp. sentió) 

sérvitüs, servitütis, f., servitude, slavery (cp. servo) 

spiritus, -üs, m., breath, breathing; spirit, soul (spiritual, spiritous, con- 
spire, inspire, expire, respiratory, transpire; cp. spiráre, to breathe) 

vérsus, -üs, m., line of verse (versify, versification; cp. vertó, Ch. 23) 

commünis, commūne, common, general, oflfor the community (commu- 
nal, commune, communicate, communicable, communion, commu- 
nism, community, excommunicate) 

déxter, déxtra, déxtrum, right, right-hand (dexterity, dextrous, ambidex- 
trous) 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum, /eft, left-hand; harmful, ill-omened (sinister, 
sinistral, sinistrodextral, sinistrorse) 

cared, carére, cárui, caritūrum + abl. of separation, to be without, be 
deprived of, want, lack; be free from (caret) 

dēfendē, -féndere, -fēndī, -fēnsum, to ward off; defend, protect (defendant, 
defense, defensible, defensive, fence, fencing, fend, fender, offend) 

discēdē, -cédere, -céssi, -céssum, fo go away, depart (cp. cēdē, Ch. 28) 

ódi, Sdisse, ēsdrum (a so-called “defective” verb, having only perf. sys- 
tem forms and a fut. act. participle), to hate (odious; cp. odium, Ch. 
38) 

prohibeč, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitum, to keep (back), prevent, hinder, restrain, 
prohibit (prohibitive, prohibition, prohibitory; cp. habed) 
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prónüntió (1), to proclaim, announce; declaim; pronounce (pronounce- 


ment, pronunciation; cp. nüntius, messenger, message) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


l. 


2. 


o 


14. 
15. 


Etiam senés früctibus sapientiae et cónsiliis argümentisque certis 
saepe carent. 

Aut ingentés montés aut flümina celeria quae dé montibus fluébant 
hostés ab urbe prohibébant. 


. Quoniam nimis fortia facta faciebat, aetās eius erat brevis. 
. Illa medica facere poterat multa mani dextrà sed sinistrā manü 


pauca. 


. Vēritās nós metü gravi iam līberābit qué diù territi sumus. 
. Quibus generibus scelerum sinistrórum illae duae cīvītātēs délétae 


sunt? 


. Qui mortālis sine amīcitiā et probitāte et benefició in alids potest 


esse beātus? 


. Pater pecüniam ex Graeciā in suam patriam movére coeperat, nam 


familia discédere cupivit. 


. À quibus studium difficilium artium eó tempore negléctum est? 
. Ubi versūs illius auctóris clārī lēctī sunt, auditGrés delectati sunt. 
. Sé cito iēcērunt ad genua iüdicum, qui autem nüllam clémentiam 


dēmēnstrāvēruni. 


„We cannot have the fruits of peace, unless we ourselves free our 


families from heavy dread. 


. Those bands of unfortunate men and women will come to us from 


other countries in which they are deprived of the benefits of citi- 
zenship. 

The old men lacked neither games nor serious pursuits, 

Who began to perceive our common fears of serious crime? 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 
2. 
3. 


Cornua cervum à periculis defendunt. (Martial.— cervus, -i, stag.) 
Oedipüs dudbus oculis sé prīvāvit. (Cicero. —privàre, 10 deprive.) 
Themistocles belló Persicó Graeciam servitūte līberāvit. (Cicero.— 
Persicus, -a, -um, Persian.) 


. Démosthenés multós versüs ind spiritü pronūntiābat. (Cicero.) 
„Persicēs apparátüs Odi. (Horace.— apparatus, -üs, equipment, dis- 


play.) 


. Iste commüni sénsü caret. (Horace.) 
. Senectüs nós privat omnibus voluptatibus neque longe abest à 


morte. (Cicero. — longe, adv. of longus.— absum, to be away.) 


. Nüllus accūsātor caret culpā; omnés peccávimus. (Seneca.— accüsá- 


tor, -tóris. —peccáre, to sin.) 
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9. Nülla pars vitae vacāre officio potest. (Cicero.— vacüre, to be free 
from.) 

10. Prima virtūs est vitið carére. (Quintilian.) 

It. Vir scelere vacuus nón eget iaculis neque arcū. (Horace.— vacuus, 
-a, -um, free from.-—egére, to need. —iaculum, -i, javelin. —arcus, 
-üs, bow.) 

12. Magni tumultüs urbem eó tempore miscébant. (Cicero. — tumultus, 
-üs.) 

13. Litterae senātuī populoque Allobrogum manibus coniürátorum ip- 
sórum erant scriptae. (Cicero. — Allobroges, -gum, m. pl., a Gallic 
tribe whom the Catilinarian conspirators tried to arouse against 
Rome.) 


CICERO URGES CATILINE'S DEPARTURE FROM ROME 


Habémus senātūs cónsultum contra té, Catilina, veheméns et grave; acre 
iüdicium habēmus, et virés et consilium civitás nostra habet. Quid est, Cati- 
lina? Cür remanēs? O di immortālēs! Discéde nunc ex hac urbe cum malā 
manü scelerátórum; magnó metü mē līberābis, si omnēs istós coniūrātēs 
técum édücés. Nisi nunc discēdēs, tē cito čiciēmus. Nihil in civitáte nostra 
tē dēlectāre potest. Age, age! Deinde curre ad Manlium, istum amicum ma- 
lum; té diü dēsīderāvit. Incipe nunc; gere bellum in cīvitātem! Brevi tempore 
té omnésque tuós, hostés patriae, vincēmus, et omnés vós poenās gravés sem- 
per dabitis. 


(Cicero, In Catilinam 1.1.30; see the readings in Chs. 11 and 14 above, and 
“Evidence and Confession,” Ch. 30.— consultum, -i, decree. — veheméns, gen. ve- 
hementis.—scelerātus, -a, -um, adj. from scelus. — Manlius was one of Catiline’s 
principal fellow conspirators.) 


Cicero 
Museo Capitolino, Rome, Italy 
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In the readings 


ETYMOLOGY 


The Roman senate was in origin a council of elders, hence the connec- 
tion with senex. 

Hf one knows the derivation of “caret,” one is not likely to confuse this 
word with “carat.” 


5. peach (Persian apple). 7. absent. 9. vacant, vacuous, vacate, vacation, 
vacuity, evacuate. 11. arc, arcade. 12. tumult, tumultuous. "Cicero": consult, 
consultation. — vehement, vehemence.) 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ŪTILIS! 


Salvéte! This chapters Vocab. provides some “handy” items: can you 
explain the etymologies of *manumit;" “manuscript,” and "manufacture"? 
A "manual" is the Latinate equivalent of the Germanic “handbook.” Then 
there's the old Roman proverb manus manum lavat (lavare, to bathe, gives us 
“lavatory”), one hand washes the other. You can see the right-handed bias in 
the etymologies of “dexterity” and "sinister" (from the ancient superstition 
that bad signs and omens appeared to one's left) and even “ambidextrous” 
(from ambo, both, two: is having "two right hands" better than baving two 
left hands?). 

And speaking of hands, how about fingers? The Latin word is digitus, 
-ī, which gives us “digit,” “digital,” "prestidigitation" (for a magician’s quick 
fingers), and even “digitalis,” a heart medication from a plant whose flowers 
are finger-shaped. These appendages are also handy for counting (nume- 
rare): primus digitus, secundus digitus, tertius . . . etc. (Potestisne numeráre 
omnés digitós vestros, discipuli et discipulae? If not, look back at Ch. 15 and 
review your numeri!) The Romans had special names for each of the fingers, 
beginning with the thumb, pollex, then index (from indicāre, to point), medius 
(middle) or īmfāmis (infamous, evil—not all our body language is new!), 
quartus or ānulārius (where they often wore ānulī, rings: see “Ringo,” Ch. 
31), and minimus (the smallest) or auriculárius (the parvus digitus, and so 
handy for scratching or cleaning one's aurés!). Valéte! 


Third and Fourth 
Conjugations: Passive Voice 
of the Present System 


The pattern of substituting passive endings for active endings, which 
you learned in Ch. 18 for the present system passives of first and second 
conjugation verbs, generally applies to third and fourth conjugation verbs 
as well; the only exceptions are in the second person singular present tense 
(set in bold in the following paradigms) and the present infinitive of third 
conjugation verbs. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE PASSIVE 


1. ágor audior capior 

2. ageris audiris caperis 

3. agitur auditur capitur 

1. agimur audimur capimur 
2. agimini audimini capimini 
3. aguntur audiüntur capiüntur 


FUTURE INDICATIVE PASSIVE 


l. agar audiar capiar 
2. agéris audiéris capiéris 
3. agétur audiétur capiétur 
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]. agémur audiémur capiémur 
2. agémini audiémini capiémini 
3. agéntur audiéntur capiēntur 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE PASSIVE 


1. agébar audiébar capiébar 

2. agébáris audiébaris capiēbāris 
3. agebátur audiébatur capiébatur 
l. agēbāmur audiébámur capiébámur 
2. agébámini audiébamini capiébamini 
3. agebántur audiébantur capiébantur 


Be careful not to confuse the second person singular present and future 
third conjugation forms, which are distinguished only by the vowel quantity 
(ageris vs. agēris). Note that capió and audié are identical throughout the 
present system active and passive, except for variations in -i- vs. -I- (in the 
present tense only) and the second singular passive caperis vs. audiris. Re- 
member that the perfect passive system for third and fourth conjugation 
verbs follows the universal pattern introduced in Ch. 19. 


PRESENT INFINITIVE PASSIVE 


The present infinitive passive of the fourth conjugation is formed by 
changing the final -e to -i, as in the first two conjugations; but in the third 
conjugation, including -iô verbs, the whole -ere is changed to -i. 


audire, to hear audiri, to be heard (cp. laudári, monéri) 
ágere, to lead agi, to be led 
cápere, to take capi, to be taken 

SYNOPSIS 


To test your ability to conjugate a Latin verb completely, you may be 
asked to provide a labelled "synopsis" of the verb in a specified person and 
number, in lieu of writing out all of the verb's many forms. Following is a 
sample third person singular synopsis of agó in the indicative mood: 


Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut. Perf. Plupf. 


Act. ágit áget agébat égit égerit égerat 
Pass.  ágitur agētur agēbātur ctusest — áctusérit Actus érat 
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VOCABULARY 


casa, -ae, f., house, cottage, hut (casino) 

causa, -ae, f., cause, reason; case, situation; causa, abl. with a preceding 
gen., for the sake of, on account of (accuse, because, excuse) 

fenestra, -ae, f., window (fenestra, fenestrated, fenestration, fenestelia, 
defenestration) 

finis, finis, m., end, limit, boundary; purpose; finés, -ium, boundaries, terri- 
tory (affinity, confine, define, final, finale, finance, fine, finesse, finial, 
finicky, finish, finite, infinite, paraffin, refine) 

gēns, géntis, f., clan, race, nation, people (gentile, gentle, genteel, gentry; 
cp. genus, ingenium, Ch. 29) 

mundus, -T, m., world, universe (mundane, demimonde) 

návis, návis, f., ship, boat (naval, navy, navigable, navigate, nave; cp. nāvi- 
gáre, nauta) 

sálüs, salütis, f., health, safety; greeting (salubrious, salutary, salutation, 
salute, salutatorian, salutatory; cp. salveo, salvus) 

Troia, -ae, f., Troy 

vicinus, -i, m., and vicina, -ae, f., neighbor (vicinity) 

vülgus, -i, n. (sometimes m.), fhe common people, mob, rabble (vulgar, 
vulgarity, vulgarize, vulgate, divulge) 

ásper, aspera, asperum, rough, harsh (asperity, exasperate, exasperation) 

átque or ac (only before consonants), conj., and, and also, and even 

iterum, adv., again, a second time (iterate, iterative, reiterate, reiteration) 

contined, -tinére, -tínut, -tēntum, fo hold together, contain, keep, enclose, 
restrain (content, discontent, malcontent, continual, continuous, in- 
continent, countenance; cp. teneo) 

itbeē, iubére, iüssi, iüssum, to bid, order, command (jussive) 

labóró (1), to labor, be in distress (laboratory, laborer, belabor; cp. labor) 

rápió, rápere, rāpuī, rāptum, fo seize, snatch, carry away (rapacious, 
rapid, rapine, rapture, ravage, ravine, ravish; cp. eripio, Ch. 22) 

relínquó, -linquere, -liqui, -líctum, to leave behind, leave, abandon, desert 
(relinquish, reliquary, relict, relic, delinquent, dereliction) 

sciē, scire, scivi, scitum, fo know (science, scientific, conscience, con- 
scious, prescience, scilicet; cp. scientia, nesció, Ch. 25) 

tánpó, tángere, tētigī, táctum, fo touch (tangent, tangible, tact, tactile, 
contact, contagious, contiguous, contingent, integer, taste, tax) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Laus autem nimis saepe est neque certa neque magna. 

2. Senés in gente nostra ab filiis numquam neglegébantur. 

3. Quis tum iussus erat Graeciam metü līberāre, familias défendere, 
atque hostés à patrià prohibere? 
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12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


. Salütis commünis causā eds coniüratos ex urbe discédere ac trans 


flümen ad montés düci iussit. 


. Alii auctórés coepérunt spīritūs nostrós contra iüdicium atque argü- 


menta senātūs iterum movére, quod omnés metü novē territi erant. 


. Omnia genera servitütis nóbis videntur aspera. 
. Rapiéturne igitur Ciceró ex manibus istorum? 
. Qui finis metüs atque servitūtis in eà cīvitāte nunc potest videri? 


At senectütis bonae causā iam bene vivere debemus. 


„In familia eórum erant duae filiae atque quattuor filii. 
. Casa vicini nostri habuit paucás fenestrās per quàs vidére potuit. 


Quando cornū audivit, senex in genua cecidit et deis immortàlibus 
grātiās prónüntiàbat. 

Propter beneficia et sēnsum commünem tyranni, pauci eum odérunt. 
The truth will not be found without great labor. 

Many nations which lack true peace are being destroyed by wars. 
Their fears can now be conquered because our deeds are understood 
by all. 

Unless serious pursuits delight us, they are often neglected for the 
sake of money or praise. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


Uo 


10. 
11. 


. Numguam perīcutum sine perīculē vincitur. (Publilius Syrus.) 
. Novius est vicinus meus et mani dextrā tangi dé fenestris meis 


potest. (Martial. — Novius, a personal name.) 


. Nónne iüdicés iubébunt hunc in vincula düci et ad mortem rapi? 


(Cicero. —nónne introduces a question which anticipates the answer 
“yes”; see Ch. 40.— vinculum, -ī, chain.) 


. Altera aetās bellis civilibus teritur et R6ma ipsa suis viribus délétur. 


(Horace. — civilis, -e.—terē, -ere, trivi, tritum, fo wear out.) 


. At amicitia nüllo loco exclüditur; numquam est intempestiva aut si- 


nistra; multa beneficia continet. (Cicero.—exclūdē, -ere, to shut 
out, —intempestivus, -a, -um, untimely.) 


. Futüra sciri nón possunt. (Cicero.—futūrus, -a, -um.) 
. Principió ipse mundus deórum hominumque causa factus est, et 


quae in eó sunt, ea paráta sunt ad früctum hominum. (Cicero.) 


. Quam cópiósé à Xenophonte agrīcultūra laudatur in eó libro qui 


"Oeconomicus" inscribitur. (Cicero.—cépidsé, adv, cp. cēpia.— 
Xenophon, -phontis. —agricultüra, -ae. —Inscribo, -ere, !o entitle.) 


. Vulgus vult décipi. (*Phaedrus. — vult, want (irreg. form).— décipio, 


-ere, fo deceive.) 

Ubi scientia ac sapientia inveniuntur? (Job.) 

Vēritās nimis saepe labórat; exstinguitur numquam. (Livy.—ex- 
stinguo, -ere.) 
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VIRGIL'S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE 


Venit iam magna aetās nova; dé caeló mittitur puer, qui vitam deorum 
habébit deosque videbit et ipse vidébitur ab illis. Hic puer reget mundum 
cui virtütes patris pācem dedérunt. Pauca mala, autem, remanébunt, quae 
homines iubébunt laborare atque bellum asperum gerere. Erunt etiam altera 
bella atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. Tum, puer, ubi iam 
longa aetās té virum fécerit, erunt nūllī labores, nūlla bella; nautae ex navi- 
bus discēdent, agricolae quoque iam agrēs relinquent, terra ipsa omnibus 
hominibus omnia parābit. Currite, aetátés; incipe, parve puer, scire matrem, 
et erit satis spiritüs mihi tua dicere facta. 


(Virgil, Eclogae 4; written ca. 40 B.C., the poem from which this reading is 
adapted was taken by many early Christians as a prophecy of the birth of 
Christ.— altera bella, the same wars over again. —scire matrem, i.e., to be born.) 


Relief of warship, temple of Fortuna Primigenia, Praeneste 
Ist century A.D.. Museo Pio Clementino, Vatican Museums, Vatican State 
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In the readings 


ETYMOLOGY 


Exempli causā was Cicero's equivalent of the somewhat later exempli 
gratia, whence our abbreviation e.g. 
Romance derivatives from some of the words in the vocabulary: 


Latin Italian Spanish French 

causa cosa cosa chose 

finis fine fin fin 

gēns gente gente gent; gens (pl.) 
continere continere contener contenir 
mundus mondo mundo monde 


3. vinculum (in mathematics). 4. civil; cp. civis, cīvitās.—trite, contrite, 
contrition, attrition, detriment. 5. ex + claudó (-ere, clausi, clausum, fo shut, 
close): conclude, include, preclude, seclude, recluse, clause, close, closet, 
cloister. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte, discipulae atque discipuli! Quid novi? Well, how about some 
more well-known Latin phrases and mottoes related to the verba nova in this 
chapter's Vocab.? First, for you Godfather fans, there's It. cosa nostra, from 
causa nostra (shh!). Vestra causa tóta nostra est is the motto of the American 
Classical League, one of our national professional organizations for teach- 
ers of Latin, Greek, and classical humanities. The University of Georgia's 
motto is et docére et rérum exquirere causas, both to teach and to seek out the 
causes of things (i.e., to conduct research—for rérum, see the next chapter). 
Here are some others: finis corénat opus, the end crowns the work; gēns to- 
gata, the toga-clad nation (a phrase Virgil applies to Rome, where the toga 
was a man's formal attire); tangere ulcus, fo touch a sore spot (lit., ulcer); sic 
tránsit glória mundi, so passes the glory of the world (Thomas à Kempis, on 
the transitory nature of worldly things—some comedian who shall forever 
remain nameless has offered an alternate translation, to wit, “Gloria always 
gets sick on the subway at the beginning of the week”!!!); and the abbrevia- 
tion sc., meaning supply (something omitted from a text but readily under- 
stood), comes from scilicet, short for scire licet, lit. it is permitted for you to 
understand. Hic est finis: valete! 
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Fifth Declension; Ablative 
of Place Where; Summary 
of Ablative Uses 


THE FIFTH DECLENSION 


This chapter introduces the fifth and last of the Latin noun declensions. 
The characteristic vowel is -8-, and -ëf or -ei is the genitive and dative ending 
(the gen./dat. -e- is long when preceded by a vowel, short when preceded by 
a consonant; cp. dičī and rei below); to avoid confusion, the genitive form 
will be spelled out in full for fifth declension nouns (as they are with third 
declension nouns) in the chapter vocabularies. Nouns of this declension are 
all feminine, except diēs (Jay) and its compound meridiés (midday), which 
are masculine. 

To decline, follow the usual pattern, i.e., drop the genitive ending to find 
the base, then add the new endings. 


rés, rei, f. thing dics, diei, m. day Case Endings 
Nom. rés diés -és 
Gen. réi dičī -ei, -êi 
Dat. réi dičī -ei, -&i 
Acc. rem diem -€ 
Abl. rē dié -é 
Nom. rés diés -és 
Gen. rérum diérum -érum 
Dat. rébus diébus -ébus 
Acc. res diés -ēs 
Abi. rēbus diébus -ēbus 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Notice that the genitive and dative singular are identical (true of the 
first declension also), as are the nominative singular and the nominative and 
accusative plural (the vocatives, too, of course), and the dative and ablative 
plural (true of all declensions); word order, context, and other cues such as 
subject-verb agreement will help you distinguish them in a sentence. 


ABLATIVE OF PLACE WHERE AND SUMMARY 
OF ABLATIVE USES 


You have thus far been introduced to these specific ablative case uses: 
ablative of means, manner, accompaniment (Ch. 14), ablative with cardinal 
numerals and ablative of time (Ch. 15), ablative of agent (Ch. 18), place 
from which and separation (Ch. 20). 

You have in fact also encountered frequently the construction known as 
ablative of "place where," which consists most commonly of the preposition 
in, infon, or sub, under, plus a noun in the ablative to describe where someone 
or something is located or some action is being done: 


In magnā casa vivunt, they live in a large house. 
Nāvis sub aqua fuit, the ship was under water. 


Some of these case uses require a preposition in Latin, others do not, 
and in some instances the practice was variable. A case in point, and some- 
thing to be carefully noted, is that in the ablative of manner construction, 
when the noun is modified by an adjective, cum is frequently omitted; if cum 
is used, it is usually preceded by the adjective (e.g., id magna cūrā fécit and 
id magna cum cūrā fécit, both meaning he did it with great care). 

The following summary reviews each of the ablative uses studied 
thus far: 


1. THE ABLATIVE WITH A PREPOSITION 
The ablative is used with: 


]. cum to indicate accompaniment 

Cum amīcē id scripsit, he wrote it with his friend. 
2. cum to indicate manner; cp. 11.2 below 

Cum cūrā id scripsit, he wrote it with care. 

Magnā cum cūrā id scripsit, he wrote it with great care. 
3. in and sub to indicate place where 

In urbe id scripsit, Ae wrote it in the city. 
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4. ab, dē, ex to indicate place from which 
Ex urbe id misit, he sent it from the city. 
„ab, dé, ex to indicate separation; cp. U1. 4 below 
Ab urbe eds prohibuit, he kept them from the city. 
6. ab to indicate personal agent 
Ab amicó id scriptum est, it was written by his friend. 
7. ex or dé following certain cardinal numerals to indicate a group of 
which some part is specified 
Trés ex nāvibus discessérunt, three of the ships departed. 


uu 


Il. THE ABLATIVE WITHOUT A PREPOSITION 


The ablative is used without a preposition to indicate: 


]. means 
Sua manū id scripsit, he wrote it with his own hand. 
2. manner, when an adjective is used 
Magna cūrā id scripsit, he wrote it with great care. 
3. time when or within which 
EO tempore or ünà hērā id scripsit, he wrote it at that time or in one 
hour. 
4. separation, especially with ideas of freeing, lacking, depriving 
Metū eds līberāvit, hie freed them from fear. 


VOCABULARY 


diés, diéi, m., day (diary, dial, dismal, diurnal, journal, adjourn, journey, 
meridian, sojourn) 

ferrum, -5, n., iron; sword (ferric, ferrite, ferro-, farrier) 

fidēs, fidel, f., faith, trust, trustworthiness, fidelity; promise, guarantee, 
protection (confide, diffident, infidel, perfidy, fealty) 

ignis, ignis, m., fire (igneous, ignite, ignition) 

modus, -i, m., measure, bound, limit; manner, method, mode, way (model, 
moderate, modern, modest, modicum, modify, mood) 

rës, réi, f., thing, matter, business, affair (real, realistic, realize, reality, 
real estate) 

rës pūblica, réi püblicae, f., state, commonwealth, republic (Republican) 

spēs, spéi, f., hope (despair, desperate; cf. spero, Ch. 25) 

aéquus, -a, -um, /evel, even; calm; equal, just; favorable (equable, equa- 
nimity, equation, equator, equilateral, equilibrium, equinox, equity, 
equivalent, equivocal, inequity, iniquity, adequate, coequal) 

félix, gen. fēlicis, lucky, fortunate, happy (felicitate, felicitation, felicitous, 
infelicitous, felicity, infelicity, Felix) 

incértus, -a, -um (in-certus), uncertain, unsure, doubtful (incertitude) 

Latinus, -a, -um, Latin (Latinate, Latinist, Latinity, Latinize, Latino) 
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médius, -a, -um, middie; used partitively, the middle of: media urbs, the 


middle of the city (mediterranean, medium, median, mediate, mean, 
medieval, meridian, demimonde, immediate, intermediary; cp. medio- 
cris, Ch. 31) 


quondam, adv., formerly, once (quondam) 
ultra, adv. and prep. + ace., on the other side of; beyond (ultra, ultra- 


sonic, ultrasound, ultraviolet, outrage, outrageous) 


prótinus, adv., immediately 
cērnē, cérnere, crévi, crétum, fo distinguish, discern, perceive (discern, dis- 


cernible, discreet, discrete, discretion; cp. décernó, Ch. 36) 


ēripič, -rípere, -ripul, -rēptum (ē-rapiē), to snatch away, take away; rescue 
ínquit, defective verb, he says or said, placed after one or more words of 


tol 


a direct quotation but usually translated first 
16, tóllere, süstuli, sublátum, fo raise, lift up; take away, remove, destroy 
(extol; cp. toleró, ferā, Ch. 31) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


Uo 


uA 


~ 


13. 


Vicini nostri sé in genua prótinus iécérunt et omnés deós in mundó 
laudaverunt. 


. Gentés Graeciae ingentibus montibus et parvis finibus continé- 


bantur. 


. Quis iussit illam rem püblicam servitüte aspera liberari? 
. "Iste," inquit, "sceleribus suis brevi tempore tollétur.” 
. Contra aliās manüs malórum civium eaedem rés iterum parābuntur; 


rem püblicam défendémus et isti cito discédent. 


. Senectüs senés à mediis rébus saepe prohibet. 
. At rés gravés neque vi neque spé geruntur sed cónsilió. 
. Si versüs hórum duorum poētārum neglegétis, magna parte Rē- 


mānārum litterárum carébitis. 


. Eódem tempore nostrae spēs salütis commünis vestrā fidē altae sunt, 


spiritüs sublātī sunt, et timērēs relicti sunt. 


. Nova genera scelerum in hác urbe inveniuntur quod multi etiam 


nunc bonis mēribus et sēnsū commüni carent ac nātūram sinis- 
tram habent. 


. Vulgus multa ex fenestris casārum čiciēbat. 
. Great fidelity can now be found in this commonwealth. 


His new hopes had been destroyed by the common fear of uncer- 
tain things. 


. On that day the courage and the faith of the brave Roman men and 


women were seen by all. 


. With great hope the tyrant ordered those ships to be destroyed. 
. He could not defend himself with his left hand or his right. 
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SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Dum vita est, spés est. (Cicero.) 
2. Aequum animum in rébus difficilibus serva. (Horace.) 
3. Ubi tyrannus est, ibi plānē est nülla rés pūblica. (*Cicero.— pláné, 
adv., clearly.) 
4. Fuérunt quondam in hac ré pūblicā virt magnae virtūtis et antiquae 
fidei. (Cicero.) 
5. Hanc rem püblicam salvam esse volumus. (*Cicero.— volumus, we 
wish.) 
6. Spés coniürátórum mollibus sententiis multorum civium alitur. (Cic- 
ero.— mollis, -e, soft, mild.) 
7. Rés püblica cónsiliis meīs eO dié ex igne atque ferro érepta est. 
(Cicero.) 
8. Quod bellum ódérunt, pró pice cum fidé labērābant. (Livy.) 
9. Dic mihi bona fidé: tū eam pecüniam ex eius mand dextrā non éripu- 
isti? (Plautus.) 
10. Amicus certus in ré incerta cernitur. (Ennius.) 
11. Homérus auditorem in medias rës rapit. (Horace.) 
12. Félix est qui potest causas rérum intellegere; et fortūnātus ille qui 
deós antiquós diligit. (Virgil.) 
13. Stóicus noster, "Vitium," inquit, "nón est in rébus sed in animē 
ipso" (Seneca. — Stóicus, -ī, a Stoic.) 
14. Et mihi rés subiungam, nón mé rébus. (Horace. —subiungó, -ere, fo 
subject.) 
15. Est modus in rébus; sunt certi finés ultrā quós virtüs inveniri non 
potest. (Horace.) 
16. Hoc, Fortüna, tibi videtur aequum? (*Martial.) 


A VISIT FROM THE YOUNG INTERNS 


Languébam: sed tū comitatus prótinus ad mē 
venisti centum, Symmache, discipulis. 

Centum mé tetigére manüs aquilone gelātae: 
nón habui febrem, Symmache, nunc habeó! 


(*Martial 5.9; meter: elegiac couplet. —languére, to be weak, sick. —comitátus, 
-8, -um, accompanied (by). —Symmachus, a Greek name, used here for a medical 
school professor.-—centum . . . discipulis, abl. of agent with comitatus; the prepo- 
sition was often omitted in poetry. —tetigére = tetigérunt; for this alternate end- 
ing, see Ch. 12.—aquild, -lénis, m., the north wind. —gelatus, -a, -um, chilled, 
here modifying centum . . . manüs; cp. Eng. gel, gelatin.— febris, febris, f., fever.) 
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In the readings 


ON AMBITION AND LITERATURE, BOTH LATIN AND GREEK 


Poétae per litteras hominibus magnam perpetuamque famam dare pos- 
sunt; multi viri, igitur, litters dé suis rébus scribi cupiunt. Trahimur omnés 
studio laudis et multi glória dücuntur, quae aut in litteris Graecis aut Latinis 
inveniri potest. Qui, autem, videt multum früctum gloriae in versibus Latinis 
sed nón in Graecis, nimium errat, quod litterae Graecae leguntur in omnibus 
feré gentibus, sed Latinae in fínibus suis continentur. 


(Cicero, Prē Archiā 11.26, 10.23. —feré, adv., almost.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Connected with dies is the adj. diurnus, daily, whence come the words 
for “day” in Italian and French: It. giorno, Fr. jour, journée; cp. Sp. día. In 
late Latin there was a form diurnālis, from which derive It. giornale, Fr. 
journal, Eng. “journal”; cp. Sp. diario. English “dismal” stems ultimately 
from diés malus. 

The stem of fides can be found in the following words even though it 
may not be immediately obvious: affidavit, defy, affiance, fiancé. Eng. 
"faith" is from early Old Fr. feit, feid, from Latin fidem. 

Other words connected with modus are: modulate, accommodate, com- 
modious, discommode, incommode, à la mode, modus operandi. 


6. mollify, emollient, mollusk. 13. The Stoic philosophy was so called 
because Zeno, its founder, used to teach in a certain stoa (portico) at Athens. 
14. subjunctive. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte! Now that you've encountered meridiés, you understand a.m. 
and p.m., from ante and post meridiem. Your physician might prescribe a 
medication diébus alternis, every other day, or diébus tertiis, every third day, 
or even b.i.d. or t.i.d., bis in dié or ter in dié (if you've thought about those 
last two twice or thrice and still can't figure them out, look back at Ch. 15!). 
Other items you might encounter one of these days: diem ex dié, day by day; 
diês felix, a lucky day; the legal terms diés jüridicus and nén jüridicus, days 
when court is and is not in session; and the Diés Irae, a medieval hymn 
about the Day of Judgment, part of the requiem mass. And surely you follow 
Horace's advice every day and carpe diem (an agricultural metaphor, since 
carpó, carpere really means to pluck or harvest from the vine or stalk—so 
your day, once seized, should be a bountiful cornucopia). 

Now you know, too, what is meant by the common phrase, amicus certus 
in ré incerta; a bona fidé agreement is made with good faith (recognize the abl. 
usage?); and if your "friend indeed" is your trusty dog, you should consider 
dubbing him “Fido.” Carpite omnés diés, discipuli discipulaeque, et valete! 


2 


Participles 


Like English, Latin has a set of verbal adjectives, i.e., adjectives formed 
from a verb stem, called “participles.” Regular transitive verbs in Latin have 
four participles, two of them in the active voice (the present and future), 
and two in the passive (future and perfect); they are formed as follows: 


Active Passive 


Pres. present stem + -ns (gen. -ntis) 

Perf. partic. stem + -us, -a, -um 

Fut. participial stem + -ürus, pres. stem + -ndus, -nda, -ndum 
-üra, -ürum! 


lt is important to know the proper stem for each participle as well as 
the proper ending. Note that the present active and the future passive are 
formed on the present stem, while the perfect passive and future active are 
formed on the so-called "participial stem" (found by dropping the endings 
from the perfect passive participle, which is itself most often a verb's fourth 
principal part: i.e., laudāt- from laudātus, -a, -um). This pattern can perhaps 
best be recalled by memorizing the participles of agó, in which the difference 
between the present stem and the participial stem is sufficient to eliminate 
any confusion. It is also helpful to note that the base of the present participle 
is marked by -nt-, the future active by -ür-', and the future passive, often 
called the “gerundive,” by -nd-. 


' The ending of the future active participle is very easy to remember if you keep in 
mind the fact that our word future comes (rom futürus, -a, -um, the future (and, inciden- 
tally, the only) participle of sum. 
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ago, agere, ēgi, actum, fo lead 


Active Passive 


Pres. ágéns, agēntis, leading 

Perf. Actus, -a, -um, /ed, having been led 

Fut. üctürus, -a, -um, agéndus, -a, -um, (about) to be led, 
about to lead, going to lead deserving or fit to be led 


English derivatives are illustrative of the sense of three of these participles: 
“agent” (from agéns), a person doing something; "act" (actus, -a, -um), some- 
thing done; "agenda" (agendus, -a, -um), something to be done. The partici- 
ples of three of the model verbs follow. 

Act. Pass. Act. Pass. Act. Pass. 


capiéns 


aüdiéns 


Pres. ágéns 
Perf. áctus auditus cāptus 
Fut. āctūrus  agēndus  audītūrus audiéndus captürus capiéndus 


Note carefully that fourth conjugation and third conjugation -ið verbs 
have -ie- in both the present active participle (-iēns, -ientis) and the future 
passive (-iendus, -a, -um). Notice too that while Latin has present active, 
perfect passive, and future active and passive participles, the equivalents of 
praising, having been praised, about to praise, and (about) to be praised, it 
lacks both a present passive participle (being praised) and a perfect active 
participle (having praised). 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


Three of the four participles are declined on the pattern of magaus, -a, 
-um. Only the present participle has third declension forms, following essen- 
tially the model of poténs (Ch. 16), except that the ablative singular some- 
times ends in -e, sometimes -f?; the vowel before -ns in the nominative singu- 
lar is always long, but before -nt- (according to the rule learned earlier) it is 
always short. 


M. & F. N. 
Nom. agéns āgēns 
Gen. agēntis agēntis 
Dat. agēntī agēntī 
Acc. agēntem agéns 
Abi. agēntī, agente agēntī, agēnte 


? The present participle has -7 in the ablative singular when used strictly as an attribu- 
tive adjective (å patre amanti, by the loving father) but -e when it functions verbally (e.g., 
with an object, patre filium amante, with the father loving his son) or as a substantive (ab 
amante, by a lover). 
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Nom. agēntēs agēntia 
Gen. agēntium agéntium 
Dat. agéntibus agéntibus 
Acc. agéntés agēntia 
Abl. agēntibus agéntibus 


PARTICIPLES AS VERBAL ADJECTIVES 


The etymology of the term participle, from participere, to share in (pars 
* capere), reflects the fact that participles share in the characteristics of 
both adjectives and verbs. As adjectives, participles naturally agree in gender, 
number, and case with the words which they modify. Sometimes also, like 
adjectives, they modify no expressed noun but function as nouns them- 
selves: amāns, «a lover, sapiéns, a wise man, philosopher; venientēs, those 
coming. 

As verbs, participles have tense and voice; they may take direct objects 
or other constructions used with the particular verb; and they may be modi- 
fied by an adverb or an adverbial phrase: 


Patrem in casā videntes, puella et puer ad eum cucurrérunt, seeing their 
father in the house, the boy and girl ran up to him. 


In Latin as in English, the tense of a participle, it should be carefully 
noted, is not absolute but is relative to that of the main verb. For example, 
the action of a present participle is contemporaneous with the action of the 
verb of its clause, no matter whether that verb is in a present, a past, or a 
future tense; in the preceding sample you can see that it was at some time 
in the past that the children first saw and then ran toward their father (seeing 
him, i.e., when they saw him, they ran up to him). A similar situation obtains 
for the perfect and future participles, as can be seen in the following table: 


1. Present participle = action contemporaneous with that of the verb 
(the same time). 


2. Perfect participle = action prior to that of the verb (time before). 
3. Future participle = action subsequent to that of the verb (time after). 


Graeci nautae, videntés Polyphémum, timent, timuérunt, timébunt. 

The Greek sailors, seeing Polyphemus, are afraid, were afraid, will be 
afraid. 

Graeci nautae, visi à Polyphēmē, timent, timuérunt, timébunt. 

The Greek sailors, (having been) seen by P., are afraid, were afraid, will 
be afraid. 

Graeci nautae, visüri Polyphémum, timent, timuérunt, timébunt. 

The Greek sailors, about to see Polyphemus, are afraid, were afraid, will 
be afraid. 
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TRANSLATING PARTICIPIAL PHRASES AS CLAUSES 


Participial phrases are used much more frequently in Latin than in En- 
glish, which prefers clauses with regular finite verbs. In translating from 
Latin to idiomatic English, therefore, it is often preferable to transform a 
participial phrase (especially if it sounds stilted in English) into a subordi- 
nate clause. 

In doing so you need to consider 1) the relationship between the action 
in the phrase and the action in the clause to which it is attached, so that 
you can then choose an appropriate subordinating conjunction (especially 
“when,” “since,” or although"), and 2) the relativity of participial tenses, 
so that you can then transform the participle into the appropriate verb tense. 

Thus the example given earlier, patrem in casa videntés, puella et puer ad 
eum cucurrerunt, can be translated seeing their father in the house, the girl 
and boy ran up to him or, more idiomatically, when they saw their father in 
the house, the girl and boy ran up to him. Likewise Graeci nautae, visi à Poly- 
phémo, timuérunt is better translated when they had been seen [time prior to 
main verb] by Polyphemus, the Greek sailors were afraid than the more literal 
having been seen by Polyphemus, the Greek sailors were afraid. Consider these 
further examples: 


Māter, filium amāns, auxilium dat, since she loves her son [lit., loving her 
son], the mother gives him assistance. 


Pater, filiam visürus, casam parábat, since he was about to see his daugh- 
ter, the father was preparing the house. 

Puella, in casam veniéns, gaudébat, when she came into the house [lit., 
coming into the house], the girl was happy. 


VOCABULARY 


arx, árcis, f., citadel, stronghold 

dux, dücis, m., leader, guide; commander, general (duke, ducal, ducat, 
duchess, duchy, doge; cp. dūcē) 

équus, -ī, m., horse (equestrian, equine; cp. equa, -ae, mare) 

hásta, -ae, f., spear (hastate) 

insula, -ae, f., island (insular, insularity, insulate, isolate, isolation, pen- 
insula) 

litus, litoris, n., shore, coast (littoral) 

miles, militis, m., so/dier (military, militaristic, militate, militant, militia) 

órátor, orātēris, m., orator, speaker (oratory, oratorio; cp. óró, Ch. 36, 
órátió, Ch. 38) 

sacérdós, sacerdótis, m., priest (sacerdotal; cp. sacer, sacred) 

āliguis, aliquid (gen. alicuíus, dat. álicui, etc.; cp. decl. of quis, quid; nom. 
and acc. neut. pl. are áliqua), indef. pron., someone, somebody, some- 
thing 
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quisquis, quidquid (quis repeated; cases other than nom. rare), indef. 
pron., whoever, whatever 

magnanimus, -a, -um, great-hearted, brave, magnanimous (magnanimity) 

ūmguam, adv., in questions or negative clauses, ever, at any time (cp. 
numquam) 

éducó (1), to bring up, educate (education, educator, educable; do not 
confuse with ēdūcē, to lead out) 

gaūdeč, gaudēre, gávísus sum, fo be glad, rejoice (gaudeamus; cp. gau- 
dium, -if, joy, as in Latina est gaudium!) 

osténdó, osténdere, ostēndī, ostentum, to exhibit, show, display (ostenta- 
tion, ostentatious, ostensible, ostensive; cp. tendó, stretch, extend) 

pets, pētere, petivi, petitum, to seek, aim at, beg, beseech (appetite, com- 
pete, competent, impetuous, petition, petulant, repeat; cp. perpetuus) 

prémó, prēmere, prēssī, prēssum, /o press; press hard, pursue; -primó in 
compounds as seen in opprimó below (compress, depress, express, im- 
press, imprint, print, repress, reprimand, suppress) 

ópprimó, -primere, -préssi, -préssum, fo suppress, overwhelm, overpower, 
check (oppress, oppression, oppressive, oppressor) 

vērtē, vértere, vērtī, vérsum, fo turn; change; so āvertē, turn away, avert, 
revertà, turn back, etc. (adverse, advertise, avert, averse, convert, con- 
troversy, divers, diverse, divorce, invert, obverse, pervert, revert, sub- 
vert, subversive, transverse, verse, version, animadvert) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


. Aliquid numquam ante auditum cerno. 
2. Illum órátórem in medio senātū iterum petentem finem bellórum ac 
scelerum nàn adiūvistis. 
. Certi früctüs pacis ab territó vulgó atque senátü cupiébantur. 
. Qui vir magnanimus aliās gentés gravi metū servitütis liberabit? 
. Némó fidem neglegéns timore umquam carébit. 
. Illa fēmina fortūnāta haec cónsilia contra eds mals quondam aluit 
et salütis commünis causā semper labērābat. 
7. Ilam gentem Latinam oppressüri et divitias raptūrī, omnes viros 
magnae probitatis premere ac delére prótinus coepérunt. 
8. Tolléturne fama huius medici istis versibus novis? 
9. At vita illius modi aequi aliquid iücundi atque felicis continet. 
10. Qué dié ex igne et ferro atque morte certā éreptus es? 
11. We gave many things to nations lacking hope. 
12. Those ten men, (when) called, will come again with great eagerness. 
13. Through the window they saw the second old man running out of 
his neighbor's house and away from the city. 
14. He himself was overpowered by uncertain fear because he desired 
neither truth nor liberty. 


Au hw 
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SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Vivés meis praesidiis oppressus. (Cicero. — praesidium, -il, guard.) 

2. lii autem, tendentés manūs dextrās, salütem petebant. (Livy.— 
tends, -ere, fo stretch, extend.) 

3. Tantalus sitiéns flümina ab Gre fugientia tangere dēsīderābat. (Hor- 
ace.— sitire, to be thirsty.) 

4. Signa rérum futūrārum mundē à dis ostenduntur. (Cicero.) 

5. Graecia capta asperum victórem cépit. (Horace. — victor, -tūris, 
here = Rome.) 

6. Atticus Ciceróni ex patriā fugienti multam pecüniam dedit. (Ne- 
pos.— Atticus, a friend of Cicero.) 

7. Si mihi eum éducandum committēs, studia eius fórmáre ab infantia 
incipiam. (Quintilian. —fórmáàre.—infantía, -ae.) 

8. Saepe stilum verte, bonum libellum scriptürus. (Horace.—stilum 
vertere, to invert the stilus = to use the eraser.) 

9. Cüra ērātēris dictūrī eds audītūrēs délectat. (Quintilian.) 

10. Morti Socratis semper illacrimó, legéns Platónem. (Cicero. —Sócra- 
tës, -cratis. —illacrimáre, to weep over. — Plató, -tēnis.) 

1]. Memoria vitae bene āctae multórumque bene factórum iücunda 
est. (Cicero.) 

12. Qui timéns vivet, liber nón erit umquam. (Horace.— qui, as often, = 
is qui.) 

13. Nón is est miser qui iussus aliquid facit, sed is qui invitus facit. (Sen- 
eca.—invītus, -a, -um, umvifling; the adj. here has adverbial force, as 
it commonly does in Latin.) 

14. Verbum semel émissum volat irrevocābile. (Horace.— semel, adv., 
once. —&-mittere.— voláre, to fly. —irrevocābilis, -e.) 


LAOCOON SPEAKS OUT AGAINST THE TROJAN HORSE 


Oppressī beiló longo et à deis aversi, ducés Graecórum, iam post decem 
annós, magnum equum ligneum arte Minervae faciunt. Uterum multis mili- 
tibus complent, equum in litore relinquunt, et ultra insulam proximam nāvi- 
gant. Trdiani nūllās cópiás aut nāvēs vident; omnis Tróia gaudet; panduntur 
portae. Dé equó, autem, Tróiàni sunt incerti. Alii eum in urbem dūcī cupi- 
unt; alij eum Graecās insidiás appellant. Primus ibi ante omnes, dé arce 
currēns, Láocoón, sacerdós Troianus, haec verba dicit: "O miseri cīvēs, nón 
estis sini! Quid cēgitātis? Nonne intellegitis Graecós et īnsidiās eórum? Aut 
inveniétis in istó equó multós mīlitēs ācrēs, aut equus est machina belli, facta 
contra nós, ventüra in urbem, visüra casās nostrās et populum. Aut aliquid 
latet. Equó né credite, Trdiani: quidquid id est, timed Danaos et dina ge- 
rentés!" Dixit, ct potentem hastam magnis viribus manüs sinistrae in uterum 
equi iécit; stetit illa, tremens. 
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(Virgil, Aeneid 2.13-52; prose adaptation. — ligneus, -a, -um, wooden, of wood. — 
Minerva, goddess of war and protectress of the Greeks. —uterus, -i. —complére, 
to fill up, make pregnant. —proximus, -a, -um, nearby — Tróiánus, -a, -um, Tro- 
jan. —pandó, -ere, to open. —Láocoón, -ontis, m. —Nónne introduces a question 
anticipating an affirmative answer, Don't you . . . ? —machina, -ae.— visüra, here 


to spy on. —latére, to be hidden, be concealed. —equó, dat. with credite (see Ch. 
35).—né = ndn.—Danais = Graecēs.—et (with gerentēs) = etiam.—-tremē, 
-ere, to tremble, shake, vibrate. —To be continued. . . .) 


Trojan horse with Greek soldiers 
Relief from neck of an amphora, Mykonos, 7th century B.C. 
Archaeological Museum, Mykonos, Greece . 
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In the readings 


ETYMOLOGY 


2. tend, tent, tense, attend, contend, distend, extend, extent, extensive, 
intend, intent, intense, portend, pretend, subtend, superintendent; cp. 
ostendó in the vocabulary. 3. tantalize, Gk. derivative. 8. stilus, style. 
10. lachrymose. 14. volatile, volley. “Laocoon”: uterine.—-complete, com- 
pletion, complement, complementary.— proximity, approximate.—expand, 
expansive.—machine, machinery, machination.—latent.—tremor, tremu- 
lous, tremulant, tremble, tremendous. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! This chapter's Vocab. suggests a couple of literary titles from 
ancient Rome: among Cicero's dozens of books was a rhetorical treatise 
titled Dë Orātēre, and one of Plautus’ most popular plays was the Miles 
Glēriēsus, usually translated The Braggart Soldier. Then there's the medieval 
student song with the famous line (quite apt for college Latin students) gau- 
deāmus, igitur, iuvenés dum sumus, so let us rejoice, while we are young! 

From vertere is verte for turn the page and versó for the left-hand page 
in a book (i.e., the side you see when you have just turned the page); printers 
call the the right-hand page the rectó. 

And from the reading passage: the expression "a Trojan horse" is used 
of any person, group, or device that tries to subvert a government or any 
organization from within. Also from the Trojan saga and Virgil's story of 
Aeneas' sojourn in Carthage is the famous quotation dux fémina facti, a 
woman (was) leader of the action! Gaudéte atque valéte! 


Athena ( Minerva) constructing the Trojan horse 
Red-figure Greek kylix, the Sabouroff Puinter, 470—460 B.C. 
Museo Archeologico, Florence, Italy 
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Ablative Absolute; 
Passive Periphrastic; 
Dative of Agent 


The participles which you learned in the last chapter were employed by 
the Romans in two very common constructions introduced below, the “abla- 
tive absolute” and the “passive periphrastic.” 


ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE 


The ablative absolute is a type of participial phrase generally consisting 
of a noun (or pronoun) and a modifying participle in the ablative case; 
somewhat loosely connected to the rest of the sentence (hence the term, 
from absolütum, /oosened from, separated) and usually set off by commas, 
the phrase describes some general circumstances under which the action of 
the sentence occurs. 


Rēmā visa, viri gaudébant, Rome having been seen, the men rejoiced. 


As typified by this example, the ablative absolute always is self-contained, 
i.e., the participle and the noun it modifies are both in the same phrase and 
the noun of the ablative absolute phrase is not referred to at all in the 
attached clause. In other types of participial phrases (such as those seen in 
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Ch. 23), the participles modify some noun or pronoun in the attached 
clause; compare the following example, which has an ordinary participial 
phrase, with the previous example: 


Rómam videntes, viri gaudébant, seeing Rome, the men rejoiced. 


In this instance the participle modifies the subject of the main clause, and 
so an ablative absolute cannot be used. 

Like other participial phrases, the ablative absolute can be translated 
quite literally, as in Roma vis, (with) Rome having been seen. Often, however, 
it is better style to transform the phrase to a clause, converting the participle 
to a verb in the appropriate tense, treating the ablative noun as its subject, 
and supplying the most logical conjunction (usually “when,” “since,” or “al- 
though”), as explained in the last chapter; thus, a more idiomatic translation 
of Roma visa, viri gaudébant would be when Rome was (had been) seen, the 
men rejoiced. Compare the following additional examples: 


His rébus auditis, coepit timére. 
These things having been heard, he began to be afraid. 


Or in much better English: 
When (since, after, etc., depending on the context) these things had 
been heard, he began. . . 
When (since, after, etc.) he had heard these things, he began . . . 


Eô imperium tenente, ēventum timed. 
With him holding the power, 
Since he holds the power, 
When he holds the power, I fear the outcome. 
If he holds the power, 
Although he holds the power. 


]n the ablative absolute, the ablative noun/pronoun regularly comes first, the 
participle last; when the phrase contains additional] words, like the direct 
object of the participle in the preceding example, they are usually enclosed 
within the noun/participle “frame.” 

As seen in the following examples, even two nouns, or a noun and an 
adjective, can function as an ablative absolute, with the present participle of 
sum (lacking in classical Latin) to be understood: 


Caesare duce, nihil timébimus. 
Caesar being the commander, 
Under Caesars command, 
With Caesar in command, 
Since (when, if, etc.) Caesar is the commander, 


we shall fear nothing. 
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Caesare incertó, bellum timēbāmus. 
Since Caesar was uncertain (with Caesar uncertain), we were afraid 
of war. 


THE PASSIVE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION: 
GERUNDIVE + Sum 


Despite its horrendous name, the passive periphrastic conjugation is 
simply a passive verb form consisting of the gerundive (i.e., the future pas- 
sive participle) along with a form of sum.' The gerundive, as a predicate 
adjective, agrees with the subject of sum in gender, number, and case, e.g., 
haec fémina laudanda est, this woman is to be praised. 

The gerundive often conveys an idea of necessary, obligatory, or appro- 
priate action, rather than simple futurity, and this is the case in the passive 
periphrastic construction. Hence id faciendum est means not simply this is 
about to be done, but rather this has to be done; hic liber cum cūrā legendus 
erit, this book will have to be (must be) read with care. 

Just as Latin uses the auxiliary sum in its various tenses in this construc- 
tion, English commonly uses the expressions “has to be,” "had to be,” “will 
have to be”; "should," “ought,” and “must” are other auxiliaries commonly 
used in translating the passive periphrastic (cp. dēbeē, which, as you have 
already learned, is also used to indicate obligatory action). 


THE DATIVE OF AGENT 


Instead of the ablative of agent, the dative of agent is used with the 
passive periphrastic. A literal translation of the passive periphrastic + dative 
of agent generally sounds awkward, and so it is often best to transform such 
a clause into an active construction; consider the following examples: 


Hic liber mihi cum cūrā legendus erit, this book will have to be read by 
me with care or (better) F will have to (ought to, must, should) read this 
book with care. 


The word “periphrasis” (adj. "periphrastic") comes from the Gk. equivalent of 
Lat. circumlocütió, « roundabout way of speaking, and simply refers to the form's con- 
struction from a participle plus sum as an auxiliary (even "did sing" in Eng. is a peri- 
phrastic for “sang”); the entire perfect passive system is similarly "periphrastic;" con- 
sisting of sum + the perfect passive participle rather than the gerundive (be careful not 
to confuse the two: the pass. periphrastic will always contain an -ad- gerundive). 
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Illa femina omnibus laudanda est, that woman should be praised by all 
or everyone should praise that woman. 


Pàx ducibus nostris petenda erat, peace had to be sought by our leaders 
or our leaders had to seek peace. 


VOCABULARY 


Carthágó, Carthāginis, f., Carthage (a city in North Africa) 

fábula, -ae, f., story, tale; play (fable, fabulous, confabulate; cp. fama) 

imperātor, imperātēris, m., general, commander-in-chief, emperor (cp. 
pard, imperium, impero, Ch. 35) 

impérium, -ii, n., power to command, supreme power, authority, command, 
control (imperial, imperialism, imperious, empire) 

perfügium, -iī, n., refuge, shelter (cp. fugio) 

sérvus, -i, m., and sérva, -ae, f., slave (serf, servant, servile, service; cp. 
servio, Ch. 35) 

sólácium, -ii, n., comfort, relief (solace, consolation, inconsolable) 

vülnus, vülneris, n., wound (vulnerable, invulnerable) 

re- or red-, prefix, again, back (recede, receive, remit, repeat, repel, 
revert) 

ut, conj. + indic., as, just as, when 

pósteà, adv., afterwards (cp. post) 

accipio, -cipere, -cépi, -céptum, fo take (to one's self), receive, accept 
(cp. capió) 

excipiē, -cipere, -cépi, -céptum, fo take out, except; take, receive, capture 
(exception, exceptionable) 

recípió, -cipere, -cēpī, -céptum, fo take back, regain; admit, receive (rec- 
ipe, R,, receipt, recipient, receptacle, reception) 

pēllē, pēllere, pépuli, pülsum, to strike, push; drive out, banish (compel, 
compulsion, compulsory, dispel, expel, impel, propel, repel, pelt, pul- 
sate, pulse) 

expēllē, -péllere, -puli, -pülsum, to drive out, expel, banish (expulsion) 

nárró (1), to tell, report, narrate (narration, narrative, narrator) 

quaéró, quaérere, quaesivi, quaesítum, fo seek, look for, strive for; ask, 
inquire, inquire into (acquire, conquer, exquisite, inquire, inquest, in- 
quisition, perquisite, query, quest, question, request, require) 

rídeo, ridére, rísi, rísum, to laugh, laugh at (deride, derisive, ridicule, ri- 
diculous, risibilities; cf. ridiculus, Ch. 30, subrideó, Ch. 35) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


l. Igne viso, omnēs viri et uxores territae sunt et ultra urbem ad litus 
insulae nāvigāvērunt, ubi perfugium inventum est. 
2. Populó metü oppresso, iste imperātor nóbis ex urbe peliendus est. 
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. Orator, signó à sacerdēte datē, eð dié revénit et nunc tótus populus 
Latinus gaudet. 

4. Géns Rēmāna versüs illius scriptoris magnā laude quondam recēpit. 

5. Laudés atque dona huius modi ab ērātēribus dēsīderābantur. 

6. Imperió acceptó, dux magnanimus fidem suam rei püblicae ostendit. 

7. Aliquis eds quinque equós ex igne ēripī posted iusserat. 

8. Cernisne omnia quae tibi scienda sunt? 

9. Ille, ab arce urbis reveniéns, ab istis hominibus premi coepit. 

0. Cupid tangere manum illtus militis qui metü caruit atque gravia sce- 
lera contra rem püblicam oppressit. 

11. Iste dux prótinus expulsus est, ut imperium excipiébat. 

12. Illae servae, autem, perfugium sólàciumque ab amicis quaerébant. 

13. Cornū audītē, ille miles, incertus cónsilii, copiās ad mediam insu- 
lam vertit. 

14. When the common danger had been averted, two of our sons and 
all our daughters came back from Asia. 

15. Our hopes must not be destroyed by those three evil men. 

16. Since the people of all nations are seeking peace, all leaders must 
conquer the passion for (— of) power. (Use an ablative absolute and 
a passive periphrastic.) 

17. The leader, having been driven out by both the free men and the 

slaves, could not regain his command. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


|. Carthāgē délenda est. (Cato.) 

2. Asia victā, dux RGmanus felix multós servos in Italiam misit. (Pliny 
the Elder.) 

3. Omnibus ferró militis perterritis, quisque sé serváre cupiébat. 
(Caesar.) 

4. Quidquid dicendum est, liberé dicam. (Cicero. — bere, adv. of liber.) 

5. Haec omnia vulnera belli tibi nunc sánanda sunt. (Cicero.—sānāre, 
to heal.) 

6. Nec tumultum nec hastam militis nec mortem violentam timébo, 
Augustó terrās tenente. (Horace.—-tumultus -üs, disturbance, civil 
war — violentus, -a, -um. — Augustus, -i.) 

7. Tarquinio expulsó, nómen régis audire nón poterat populus Rē- 
manus. (Cicero.) 

8. Ad ūtilitātem vitae omnia cónsilia factaque nobis regenda sunt. 
(Tacitus. — ütilitás, -tātis, benefit, advantage.) 


DE CUPIDITATE 


Homo stultus, "O cīvēs, civés,” inquit, "pecünia ante omnia quaerenda 
est; virtüs et probitās post peciniam.” 
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Pecüniae autem cupiditás fugienda est. Fugienda ctiam est cupiditās 
gloriae; ēripit enim lībertātem. Neque imperia semper petenda sunt neque 
semper accipienda; etiam dépónenda nón numquam. 


(Horace, Epistulae 1.1.53, and Cicero, De Officiis 1.20.68.—dēpēnē, -ere, to put 
down, resign.) 


Caeló receptus propter virtütem, Herculés multós deos salūtāvit; sed 
Plütó veniente, qui Fortünae est filius, vertit oculos. Tum, causa quaesita, 
“Odi,” inquit, “illum, quod malis amicus est atque omnia corrumpit lucri 
causa.” 


(Phaedrus, Fabulae 4.12.—Herculēs, -lis.—salūtāre, to greet. — Plütus, -ī, god of 
wealth.—Fortūnae, here personified. —corrumpo, -ere, io corrupt. —lucrum, -1, 
gain, profit.) 


Heracles ( Hercules) fighting the Nemean lion, one of his 12 labors 
Attic black-figure kalpis, Early 5th century B.C. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, Austria 


THE SATIRIST S MODUS OPERANDI 


Ridéns saturās meds percurram, et cir nón? Quid vetat mé ridentem 
dicere vérum, ut pueris éducandis saepe dant crüstula magistri? Quaero res 
gravés iücundó lüdó et, nóminibus fictis, dé multis culpis vitiisque nārrē. 
Sed quid ridés? Mūtātē nómine, dē tē fābula nārrātur! 


(Horace, Sermūnēs 1.1.23-27, 69—70; prose adaptation.—-per + currd.—vetare, 
to forbid. —pueris . . . magistri, the order of the nouns is varied for effect: indi- 
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In the readings 


rect obj., direct obj., subject. — crüstulum, -i, cookie, pastry. —fingô, -ere, fīnxī, 
fictum, fo form, invent, make up.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


6. tumultuous.— "Violent" is clearly based on vis.— Originally the Ro- 
mans, counting March as the first month of the year, named the fifth month 
Quintilis (quintus, fifth), but Julius Caesar renamed it Iūlius (July) because 
he was born in July. Subsequently, when the Roman Senate gave Octavian, 
Caesar's heir, the title of "Augustus" (the august, the revered one), the Senate 
also changed the name of the sixth month (Sextilis) to Augustus (August). 
"Dé Cupiditate": Herculean— salute; cp. salvere, salüs.— plutocrat, a word 
of Gk. origin.—lucre, lucrative. —"'The Satirist”: veto.—crust.— fiction, 
fictitious, fictive. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte, amicae amicique! Quid agitis hodi&? Bet you didn't know that R, 
and "recipe" came from the same word (see recipiē in the Vocab.), but now, 
thanks to Latin, you do! There are countless derivatives from the capió fam- 
ily, as you have seen already; and from excipere there are some "exception- 
ally" familiar phrases: exceptió probat regulam, the exception proves the rule, 
and exceptis excipiendis, with all the necessary exceptions (lit., with things 
excepted that should be excepted: recognize the gerundive?). And, by analogy 
with this last, what are the idiomatic and the literal meanings of the very 
common phrase mütátis mütandis? (1f you can’t figure that out, it's in your 
Webster's, along with hundreds of other Latin phrases, mottoes, words, and 
abbreviations in current Eng. usage!) 

Some other gerundives that pop up in Eng.: agenda (things to be done), 
corrigenda (things to be corrected, i.e., an errata list), and even the passive 
periphrastics dé gustibus non disputandum est, sometimes shortened simply 
to de gustibus (you can't argue about taste), and quod erat déménstrandum 
(which we've seen before), abbreviated Q.E.D. at the end of a mathemati- 
cal proof. 

Servus, also in the new Vocab, gives us one of the Pope's titles, servus 
servorum dei (another is pontifex, the name of an ancient Roman priestly 
office, which may originally have meant bridge-builder—because priests 
bridge the gap between men and gods?); and quaere is used in Eng. as a note 
to request further information. Nunc est satis: valéte atque semper ridéte! 
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INFINITIVES 


Having surveyed the forms and uses of the verbal adjectives known as 
participles in the last two chapters, we turn now to the common verbal noun 
known as the infinitive (e.g., amare, to /ove—two other verbal nouns, the 
supine and the gerund, are introduced in Chs. 38—39). Most transitive verbs 
have six infinitives, the present, future, and perfect, active and passive, 
though the future passive is rare'; intransitive verbs usually lack the passive. 
You are already familiar with the present active and passive infinitives, 
whose forms vary with each of the four conjugations; the perfect and future 
infinitives are all formed according to the following patterns, regardless of 
conjugation: 


Active Passive 
Pres. -üre, -ére, -ere, -ire? -ārī, -ērī, -ī, -iri 
Perf. perfect stem + -isse perf. pass. participle + esse 
Fut. fut. act. participle + esse [supine in -um - iri] 


‘In other words, there are active and passive infinitives for each of the three basic 
time frames, past, present, and future; contrast participles, which lack present passive 
and perfect active forms. 

? Actually, the ending of the present active infinitive is -re, which is added to the 
present stem; but for purposes of distinction it is convenient to include here the stem 
vowel as well. 

` The future passive infinitive is given in brackets here because it is not a common 
form and does not occur in this book. The Romans preferred a substitute expression like 
fore ut + subjunctive (result clause). The supine in -um has the same spelling as that of 
the perf. pass. part. in the nom. neut. sg. 
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INFINITIVES OF agē, agere, égi, āctum, to lead 


Active Passive 
Pres. agere, to lead ágl, to be led 
Perf. &gisse, to have led áctus, -a, -um* ésse, 
to have been led 
Fu. áctürus, -a, -unY! ésse, to be about Actum iri, to be about to be 
to lead, to be going to lead led, to be going to be led 


The literal translations of the six infinitives given above are conventional; in 
actual use (especially in indirect statement, as explained below) the perfect 
and particularly the future infinitives are rarely translated literally. 


The infinitives of the other model verbs are as follows: 


Active 

Pres. laudáre monére audire cápere 

Perf. laudávisse monuisse audivisse cépisse 

Fut. laudātūrus, monitūrus, audītūrus, captūrus, 
-a, -um, -à, -um, -à, -um, -à, -um, 
ésse ésse ésse ésse 

Passive 

Pres. laudári monéri audiri cápi 

Perf. Jaudátus, monitus, auditus, cáptus, 
-d, -um, a, -um, -a, -um, “a, -um, 
ésse ésse ésse ésse 

Fut. laudátum mónitum auditum cáptum 
iri ir iri fri 

USAGE 


As a verbal noun, an infinitive can function in a variety of ways. We 
have seen its use as a subject (errare est humanum, fo err is Auman) and as a 
complement with such verbs as possum and dēbeē (discédere nunc possunt, 
they can leave now— Ch. 6), and the infinitive, with its own accusative sub- 
ject, can also serve as a direct object (iussit eds venire, he ordered them to 
come: see S.S., p. 445). One of the commonest uses of the infinitive, however, 
is in a construction known as “indirect statement.” 


* The participles are regarded as predicate adjectives and so are made to agree with 
the subject of esse. 
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INFINITIVE IN INDIRECT STATEMENT WITH 
ACCUSATIVE SUBJECT 


An indirect statement simply reports indirectly (i.e., not in direct quota- 
tion) what someone has said, thought, felt, etc. The following is a direct 
statement, made by a teacher: 


Julia is a good student. 
Here the teacher's comment is directly reported or quoted: 


“Julia is a good student,” says the teacher. 
The teacher said, "Julia is a good student." 


Latin also uses direct quotations with certain verbs of speaking, etc., includ- 
ing inquit (Ch. 22 Vocab.): 


“Jolia,” magister inquit, “est discipula bona.” 


Often, however, both Latin and English will report someone's remarks (or 
thoughts or feelings) indirectly. In English we regularly put such indirect 
statements into a subordinate clause introduced by shat: 


The teacher says that Julia is a good student. 
The teacher said that Julia was a good student. 


Latin, on the other hand, uses no introductory word for that and employs 
an infinitive phrase with an accusative subject, instead of a clause: 


Magister dicit lūliam esse discipulam bonam. 
Magister dixit lüliam esse discipulam bonam. 


This indirect statement construction is regularly employed in Latin after 
verbs of "speech," “mental activity,” or "sense perception" (i.c., saying, 
thinking, knowing, perceiving, feeling, seeing, hearing, etc.: see the list of 
Latin verbs following the Vocab.). English uses a similar objective case + 
infinitive construction after a few verbs of this type (e.g., "the teacher con- 
siders her to be a good student”), but in classical Latin this pattern is always 
followed and the accusative subject is always expressed, even when it is the 
same as the subject of the verb of saying, etc. (in which case the subject is 
ordinarily a reflexive pronoun): 


lūlia putat sé esse bonam discipulam, Julia thinks that she (herself) is a 
good student, 


Recognizing indirect statements is easy: look for the main verb of 
speech, mental activity, or sense perception with an accusative + infinitive 
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1. Dicunt— 
They say 


2. Dixérunt— 


They said 


3. Dicent— 
They will say 


phrase following. The greater challenge is in translation, since you must 
nearly always supply that and convert the infinitive phrase into a regular 
clause, as in the above examples, where literal translations (e.g., the teacher 
says Julia to be a good student or Julia thinks herself to be a good student) 
would not produce idiomatic English. After supplying that and translating 
the accusative subject as if it were a nominative, you must then transform 
the infinitive into a regular finite verb in the correct tense, noting that tenses 
of the infinitive, like those of the participle, are relative not absolute. 


INFINITIVE TENSES IN INDIRECT STATEMENT 
Study carefully the tenses in the following groups of sentences. 


A. eum iuvāre eam. that he is helping her. 
B. eum iüvisse eam. that he helped her. 

C. eum iütürum esse cam. that he will help her. 
A. eum iuvāre eam. that he was helping her. 
B. eum iüvisse eam. that he had helped her. 
C. eum iütürum esse eam. that he would help her. 
A. eum iuvāre cam. that he is helping her. 
B. eum iüvisse eam. that he helped her. 

C. eum iütürum esse eam. that he will help her. 


You probably noticed that after any tense of the main verb (dicunt, dixé- 
runt, dicent) the present, the perfect, or the future tense of the infinitive may 
be used. This fact shows that the tenses of the infinitive are not absolute but 
are relative. 

To put it another way, regardless of the tense of the main verb: 


l. the present infinitive indicates the same time as that of the main verb 
(= contemporaneous infinitive). 


2. the perfect infinitive indicates time before that of the main verb 
(= prior infinitive). 


3. the future infinitive indicates time after that of the main verb 
(= subsequent infinitive). 


Here are some further examples; note carefully the translation of tenses, 
the use of reflexives, the agreement of participial endings with the accusative 
subjects, and the use in one instance of the passive periphrastic infinitive 
(gerundive + esse, to indicate obligatory action). 
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Gāius dicit sé iüvisse eam, 
Gaius says that he (Gaius) helped her. 


Gaius dixit eum iüvisse eam, 
Gaius said that he (e.g., Marcus) had helped her. 


Gaius dicit lītterās à sé scrīptās esse, 
G. says that the letter was written by him (Gaius). 


Gaius dicit litterās tibi scrībendās esse, 
G. says that the letter ought to be written by you (or that you ought to 
write the letter). 


Discipuli putant sé linguam Latinam amātūrēs esse, 
the (male) students think that they will love the Latin language. 


Magistra scivit discipulās Latinam amātūrās esse, 
the (female) teacher knew that the (female) students would love Latin. 


VOCABULARY 


língua, -ae, f., tongue; language (linguist, linguistics, bilingual, lingo, lin- 
guine: see Latina Est Gaudium, Ch. 14) 

férdx, gen. ferūcis, fierce, savage (ferocious, ferocity; cp. ferus, -i, beast) 

fidélis, fidéle, faithful, loyal (fidelity, infidelity, infidel; cp. fidés) 

géminus, -a, -um, twin (geminate, gemination, Gemini) 

sápiéns, gen. sapiéntis, as adj., wise, judicious; as noun, a wise man, phi- 
losopher (homo sapiens, sapience, insipience, sapid, insipid, verbum 
sapienti, savant, sage; cp. sapientia, sapió, Ch. 35) 

ültimus, -a, -um, farthest, extreme; last, final (ultimate, ultimatum, penul- 
timate, antepenult) 

déhinc, adv., then, next 

hic, adv., here 

dit, diunt, he says, they say, assert, commonly used in connection with 
proverbs and anecdotes (adage) 

crédó, crédere, crédidi, créditum + acc. or (Ch. 35) dat., to believe, trust 
(credence, credentials, credible, incredible, credulity, credulous, creed, 
credibility, credo, credit, creditable, accreditation, miscreant, grant) 

iáceó, iacére, iacut, to lie; lie prostrate, lie dead (adjacent, adjacency, in- 
terjacent, subjacent, gist, joist; do not confuse with iació, iacere) 

nēgē (1), to deny, say that... not (negate, negative, abnegate, renegade, 
renege, denial, runagate) 

nésció, nescire, nescivi, nescítum, no! to know, be ignorant (nice; cp. sció) 

nūntiē (1), to announce, report, relate (denounce, enunciate, pronounce, 
renounce, nuncio; cp. prónüntió, nüntius, -i, messenger) 

patefáció, -facere, -féci, -fáctum, to make open, open; disclose, expose 
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pūtē (1), to reckon, suppose, judge, think, imagine (compute, count, ac- 
count, depute, dispute, impute, putative, repute, amputate) 

spérà (1), to hope for, hope, regularly + fut. inf. in ind. state. (despair, 
desperado, desperate, desperation, prosper; cp. spes.) 

suscípió, -cipere, -cēpī, -ceptum (sub-capió), to undertake (susceptible, 
susceptibility) 


LIST OF VERBS CAPABLE OF 
INTRODUCING INDIRECT STATEMENT5 
1. saying: dicē, nēgē, dit, nüntio, prēnūntiē, nārrē, scrībē, dóceó, os- 
téndó, démónstró, moneē, pétó 
2. knowing: sció, nēsciē, intēllegē, memórià téneó, disc 
3. thinking: cérnó, cógitó, crēdē, habed, pütó, spērē 
4. perceiving and feeling: aüdió, vided, séntid, gaudeē 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. “Quisque,” inquit, "semper putat suds rés esse magnās.” 
2. Posted audivimus servés dónórum causa labērāvisse, ut milites fi- 
délés heri narrāverant. 
3. Vicini nostri vim ignis magna virtüte dehinc āvertērunt, quod 
laudem atque dóna cupivérunt. 
4. Hoc signum periculi tótam gentem nostram tanget, nisi hostem ex 
urbe excipere ac ab Italia pellere poterimus. 
5. Duce ferēcī Carthāginis expulsó, spēs fidesque virórum magnani- 
mórum rem püblicam continébunt. 
6. Car iücundus Horātius culpas hūmānās in saturīs semper ostendé- 
bat atque ridébat? 
7. Credimus fidem antiquam omnibus gentibus iterum alendam esse. 
8. Dux, ad senátum missus, imperium accépit et imperátor factus est. 
9. Rés püblica, ut àit, libellis huius modi tolli potest. 
10. Aliqui negant hostés victós servitüte umquam opprimendēs esse. 
1]. Crédunt magistram sapientem vēritātem patefactüram esse. 
12. Quisquis vēritātem recipiet bene ēducābitur. 
13. We thought that your sisters were writing the letter. 
14. They will show that the letter was written by the brave slavegirl. 
15. He said that the letter had never been written. 
16. We hope that the judge's wife will write those two letters tomorrow. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Id factum esse tum nón negāvit. (Terence.) 
2. His rébus prēnūntiātīs, igitur, eum esse hostem scīvistī. (Cicero.) 


5 Others to be introduced later are responded, answer; cognóscó, learn, know; arbitror, 
think; oplnor, think, suppose; prómittà, promise; décernó, decide; dole, grieve. 
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. Eum ab hostibus exspectārī nunc sentis. (Cicero.) 

. Vidi eds in urbe remānsisse et nóbiscum esse. (Cicero.) 

. Itaque aeternum bellum cum malis civibus à mé susceptum esse 

cerno. (Cicero.) 

6. Idem crédó tibi faciendum esse. (Cicero.) 

7. Té enim esse fidélem mihi sciébam. (Terence.) 

8. Hostibus sé in cīvitātem vertentibus, senātus Cincinnàtó nūntiāvit 
eum factum esse dictātērem. (Cicero. — Cincinnátus, -i. — dictütor, 
-tóris.) 

9. Dicó tē, Pyrrhe, Rēmānēs posse vincere. (Ennius. — Pyrrhus, -i.) 

10. Dic, hospes, Spartae té nós hic iacentés vidisse, patriae fidélés. (Cic- 
ero; epigram on the Spartans who died at Thermopylae.—- hospes, 
-pitis, m., stranger. —Spartae, to Sparta.) 

11. Sēcratēs putābat sé esse civem tótius mundi. (Cicero.) 

12. Illi magistri negant quemquam virum esse bonum nisi sapientem. 
(Cicero. —quisquam, quidquam, anyone, anything; any.) 

13. Negàvi, autem, mortem timendam esse. (Cicero.) 

14. Crédó deós immortālēs sparsisse spīritūs in corpora hūmāna. (Cic- 
ero. —spargó, -ere, sparsi, sparsum, fo scatter, sow.) 

15. Aduléscéns spérat sé diü victürum esse; senex potest dicere sé diü 
vixisse. (Cicero.—Do not confuse victürum, from vivé, with victü- 
rum, from vincó). 

16. Aiunt enim multum legendum esse, nón multa. (*Pliny.) 


P 


THE DEATH OF LAOCOON... AND TROY 


Hic alius magnus timor (O fabula misera!) animós caecós nostrós terret. 
Lāocoēn, sacerdós Neptüni fortūnā factus, ācrem taurum ad dram in litore 
mactābat. Tum gemini serpentes potentés, mare prementés, ab īnsulā ad 
litora currunt. lamque agrós tenébant et, oculis igne ardentibus, óra linguis 
sibilis lambébant. 

Nós omnés fugimus; illi vid certā Lāocoonta filidsque eius petunt. 
Primum parva corpora duórum puerórum capiunt et lacerant necantque 
dévórantque. Tum patrem fortem, ad filios miseros currentem, rapiunt et 
magnis spiris tenent et superant. Nec sé à vulneribus défendere nec fugere 
potest, et ipse, ut taurus saucius ad áram, clamores horrendēs ad caelum 
tollit. Edem tempore serpentēs fugiunt, petuntque perfugium in arce Mi- 
nervae ācris. 

Quod Làocoón in equum Minervae hastam iēcerat, nós putāvimus eum 
errávisse et poenās dedisse; vēritātem acerbam nescivimus. Portas patefaci- 
mus et admittimus istum equum in urbem; atque pueri puellaeque—O pa- 
tria, O di magni, O Troia!—eum tangere gaudent. Et quoque gaudémus nós 
miseri, quibus ilie diés fuit ultimus ac quibus numquam erit üllum sēlācium. 
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(Virgil, Aeneid 2.199-249; prose adaptation.— L&ocoón, -ontis, m.— Neptünus, 
god of the sea, took the side of the Greeks in the Trojan war.— taurus, -ī, bull. — 
Āra, -ae, altar —mactāre, to sacrifice, sacrificially slaughter. —serpéns, -pentis, 
m.—ardēre, to blaze. —sibilus, -a, -um, kissing. —lambó, re, to lick. —Láo- 
coonta, Gk. acc.— primum, adv. of prīmus.—lacerāre, to tear to pieces, man- 
gle.— dévóráre, to devour.—spira, -ae, coil— saucius, -a, -um, wounded. — 
clāmor, -mūris, shout, scream.— horrendus, -a, -um.) 


The Laocoon group 
Roman copy, perhaps after Agesander, Athenodorus, and Polydorus of Rhodes 
lst century B.C., Vatican Museums, Vatican State 
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In the readings 


ETYMOLOGY 


8. propinquity.— "Cincinnati, both the organization composed origi- 
nally of the officers who served under George Washington and also the city 
named after the organization. 9. Pyrrhus, the Greek general, defeated the 
Romans twice, but the victories cost him almost as many men as they cost 
the Romans; hence the term “Pyrrhic victory.” 14. aspersion, disperse, in- 
tersperse, sparse. "Laocoon": toreador.—serpent, serpentine; "herpes" is 
cognate.—lambent.—lacerate, laceration.—voracious.—spire, spiral.— 
clamor, clamorous; cp. clāmāre, dēclāmāre, exclimare.— horrendous. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET OTILIS! 


Quid agitis hodié, amici et amicae? Also from iacēre in the new Vocab. is 
the phrase hic iacet, here lies... , often inscribed on tombstones (sometimes 
spelled hic jacet and mistaken to mean a country boys sportcoat!). And here 
are some other well-known mottoes and phrases: dum spiró, spero, while 7 
breathe, I hope (South Carolina's state motto—the verb spirāre is related 


» a na „a 


to spīritus, Ch. 20, and gives us “conspire,” “expire,” “inspire,” “perspire,” 
“respiratory,” “transpire,” etc.); créde Ded, trust in God (for crédere + dat., 
see Ch. 35); and It. lingua franca, lit. Frankish language, used of any hybrid 
language that is employed for communication among different cultures. 
Spīrāte, spērāte, rīdēte, atque valéte! 


Trojan horse fresco from the House of Menander 
Pompeii, mid- to late 1st century A. D. 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, Italy 
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Comparison of Adjectives; 
Declension of Comparatives; 
Ablative of Comparison 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


The adjective forms you have learned thus far indicate a basic character- 
istic (a quality or quantity) associated with the modified noun, e.g., vir beá- 
tus, a happy man. This is called the "positive degree" of the adjective. 

In Latin, as in English, an adjective may be "compared" in order to 
indicate whether a person or thing being described has a greater degree of 
a particular characteristic than some other person(s) or thing(s), or more 
than is usual or customary. When comparing a person/thing with just one 
other, the "comparative degree" is used: vir beātior, the happier man. When 
comparing a person/thing with two or more others, the "superlative degree" 
is employed: vir beütissimus, the happiest man. 


FORMATION OF THE COMPARATIVE AND THE SUPERLATIVE 


The form of the positive degree is learned from the vocabulary. The 
forms of the comparative and the superlative of regular adjectives are ordi- 
narily made on the base of the positive, which is identified, as you know, by 
dropping the ending of the genitive singular.' 


1 Occasionally an adjective is compared by adding magis (more) and maxime (most) 
to the positive. This is regular in adjectives like iddneus, -a, -um (suitable) where a vowel 
precedes the endings: magis idóneus, maximé idóneus. 
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Comparative: base of positive + -ior (m. & f.), -ius (n.); -ióris, gen. 
Superlative: base of positive + -issimus, -issima, -issimum 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

cárus, -a, -um carior, -ius cürissimus, -a, -um 
(dear) (dearer) (dearest) 

longus, -a, -um lóngior, -ius longissimus, -a, -um 
(long) (longer) (longest) 

fórtis, -e fórtior, -ius fortíssimus, -a, -um 
(brave) (braver) (bravest) 

félix, gen. felicis felicior, -ius fēlīcissimus, -a, -um 
(happy) (happier) (happiest) 

potēns, gen. poténtis poténtior, -ius potentíssimus, -a, -um 
(powerful) (more powerful) (most powerful) 

sāpiēns, gen. sapiéntis sapiéntior, -ius sapientissimus, -a, -um 
(wise) (wiser) (wisest) 


DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES 


The declension of superlatives quite simply follows the pattern of mag- 
nus, -a, -um. Comparatives, however, are two-ending adjectives of the third 
declension, but they follow the consonant declension; and so they constitute 
the chief exception to the rule that adjectives of the third declension belong 
to the i-stem declension (i.e., comparatives do not have the -ī abl. sg., -ium 
gen. pl., or -ia neut. nom./acc. pl. endings that characterize other third de- 
clension adjectives, as seen in Ch. 16). Memorize the following paradigm, 
taking special note of the endings given in bold. 


Singular Plural 

M. & F. N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. fórtior fórtius fortiórés fortióra 
Gen. fortióris fortióris fortiórum fortiórum 
Dat. fortióri fortióri fortióribus fortióribus 
Ácc. fortiórem fórtius fortiérés fortióra 
Abi. fortióre fortióre fortiéribus fortióribus 
USAGE AND TRANSLATION 


Comparative degree adjectives are commonly translated with more or 
the suffix -er and superlatives with most or -est, depending on the context 
and English idiom, e.g.: fēmina sapientior, the wiser woman; urbs antiquior, 
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a more ancient city; tempus incertissimum, a os! uncertain time; lüx clāris- 
sima, the brightest light. Though there is no direct connection between the 
forms, it may be helpful for mnemonic purposes to associate the Latin com- 
parative marker -ór- with English more/-er and the superlative marker -ss- 
with English most/-est. 

The comparative sometimes has the force of rather, indicating a greater 
degree of some quality than usual (lūx clārior, « rather bright light), or too, 
indicating a greater degree than desirable (vita eius erat brevior, his/her life 
was too short). The superlative is sometimes translated with very, especially 
when comparing a person/thing to what is usual or ideal: vita eius erat bre- 
vissima, his/her life was very short. 


Quam WITH THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE 


When quam follows a comparative degree adjective it functions as a co- 
ordinating conjunction meaning than, linking two items that are being 
compared; the same case or construction follows quam as precedes: 


Hi libri sunt cláriórés quam illi, these books are more famous than those. 


Dicit hēs librós esse clárióres quam illos, he says that these books are 
more famous than those. 


When quam precedes a superlative, it functions adverbially and indicates 
that the person/thing modified has the greatest possible degree of a particu- 
lar quality: 


Amicus meus erat vir quam iücundissimus, my friend was the pleasantest 
man possible or as pleasant as can be. 


ABLATIVE OF COMPARISON 


When the first element to be compared was in the nominative or accusa- 
tive case, quam was often omitted and the second element followed in the 
ablative case, the so-called “ablative of comparison" (which should be added 
to your now extensive list of ablative case uses). 


Cēnsilia tua sunt clāriēra lüce, your plans are clearer than light. 
(Cp. cónsilia tua sunt claridra quam lüx, which means the same.) 


Quis in Italia erat clarior Cicerone? Who in Italy was more famous than 
Cicero? 


Vidi paucos féliciores patre tuð, J have seen few men happier than your 
father. 
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VOCABULARY 


céna, -ae, f., dinner (cenacle) 

forum, -i, n., marketplace, forum (forensic) 

Kx, lēgis, (., law, statute; cp. itis, which emphasizes right, justice (legal, 
legislator, legitimate, loyal, colleague, college, privilege) 

limen, liminis, n., z/reshold (liminality, subliminal, eliminate, prelim- 
inary) 

lūx, hicis, f., /ight (lucid, elucidate, translucent, lucubration, illustrate, il- 
Juminate) 

ménsa, ~ae, f., table; dining; dish, course; ménsa secánda, dessert (the con- 
stellation Mensa) 

nox, nóctis, f., night (nocturnal, nocturne, equinox, noctiluca, noctuid; 
cp. pernoctū, Ch. 39) 

sómnus, -i, m., sleep (somnambulate, somnambulism, somnambulist, 
somniferous, somniloquist, somnolent, insomnia, Sominex) 

quidam, quaédam, quiddam (pron.) or quoddam (adj.), indef. pron. and 
adj.; as pron., a certain one or thing, someone, something; as adj., a 
certain, some (gen. cuitsdam, dat. cuidam, etc.) 

pudícus, -a, -um, modest, chaste (impudent, pudency, pudendum; cp. 
pudicitia, modesty, chastity) 

superbus, -a, -um, arrogant, overbearing, haughty, proud (superb; cp. su- 
peráre) 

tristis, triste, sad, sorrowful; joyless, grim, severe (cp. tristitia, sorrow) 

türpis, tūrpe, ugly; shameful, base, disgraceful (turpitude) 

urbanus, -a, -um, of the city, urban; urbane, elegant (urbanity, urbaniza- 
tion, suburban, suburbanite; cp. urbs) 

prae, prep. + abl., in front of, before (frequent as a prefix, e.g., praepóne- 
re, to put before, prefer; sometimes intensifying, e.g., praeclárus, -a, 
-um, especially famous, remarkable; precede, prepare, preposition; cp. 
praeter, Ch. 40) 

quam, adv. and conj. after comparatives, than; with superlatives, as... 
as possible: quam fortissimus, as brave as possible (cp. quam, how, Ch. 
16, and do not confuse with the rel. pron. fem. acc. sg.) 

tantum, adv., only 

invitó (1), to entertain, invite, summon (invitation, vie) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


|. Ille dux nescivit se imperium prótinus susceptürum esse. 

2. “Quidam,” inquit, "imperium quondam petébant et liberds virós op- 
primere cupiébant.” 

3. Eódem dié decem milia hostium ab duce fidélissimó Aversa ac pulsa 
sunt; multi mīlitēs vulnera recéperant et in agris iacebant. 
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4 


5. 


6. 


SENTE 


1. 


2 
3. 
4 


C^ 


~J 


8. 


9 


. Morte tyranni ferdcis nūntiātā, quisque sé ad órátórem potentissi- 


mum magna spé vertit. 

Ridéns, scriptor illīus fabulae sapiéns aliquid iücundius dehinc nàr- 

ravit. 

His rébus auditis, aduléscentés gemini propter pecüniae cupiditātem 

studium litterárum relinquent. 

. Régina fortissima Carthāginis posted ostendit fidem semper esse sibi 
cáriórem divitiis. 

. Negāvit sé umquam vidisse servam fidéliórem quam hanc. 

. lücundior modus vitae hominibus nunc quaerendus est. 

. Crédimus illós viginti liberós virós fēmināsgue vitam quam iücundis- 
simam agere. 

. Imperátor centum milités fortissimós prae sé heri misit. 

. Lüx in illā casā nón fuit clarissima, quod familia paucās fenestrās 
patefécerat. 

. Amicós tristes excépit, ad ménsam invītāvit, et eis perfugium ac só- 
lácium hic dedit. 

. What is sweeter than a very pleasant life? 

. Certain men, however, say that death is sweeter than life. 

. When these three very sure signs had been reported, we sought ad- 
vice and comfort from the most powerful leader. 

. In that story the author says that all men seek as happy lives as pos- 
sible. 

. This light is always brighter than the other. 


NTIAE ANTIQUAE 


Senectüs est loguācior. (Cicero.—loguāx, gen. loguācis, garrulous.) 

. Tua cónsilia omnia nobis clárióra sunt quam lüx. (Cicero.) 

Quaedam remedia graviora sunt quam ipsa pericula. (Seneca.) 

. E6 dié virós fortissimós atque amantissimēs rei püblicae ad mē vo- 
cāvī. (Cicero. —amàns rei püblicae, i.e., patriotic.) 

. Qui imperia libéns accepit, partem acerbissimam servitütis vitat. 
(Seneca.— libens, gen. libentis, willing; here, as is often the case, the 
adj. has adverbial force.) 

. lūcundissima dóna, ut àiunt, semper sunt ea quae auctor ipse cára 
facit. (Ovid.) 

. Bedtus sapiénsque vir forum vitat et superba līmina potentiorum 

civium. (Horace.) 

Quid est turpius quam ab aliguē illūdī? (Cicero. —illüdó, -ere, to de- 

ceive.) 

. Quid enim est stultius quam incerta pró certis habére, falsa pró veris? 

(*Cicero.— falsus, -a, -um.) 
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10. Saepe mihi dicis, cārissime amice: "Scribe aliquid magnum; désidió- 
sissimus homó es” (Martial.— désidiósus, -a, -um, /azy.) 

11. Verba currunt; at manus notāriī est vélócior illis; nón lingua mea, 
sed manus eius, labórem perfecit. (Martial. —notàárius, -ii, stenogra- 
pher. —vélóx, gen. vélócis, swift. —perfició, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum, to 
complete.) 

12. Multi putant rës bellicas graviores esse quam rës urbānās; sed haec 
sententia mütanda est, nam multae rés urbānae sunt gravidrés 
cláriorésque quam bellicae. (Cicero.— bellicus, -a, -um, adj. of 
bellum.) 

13. Invītātus ad cénam, mani sinistra lintea neglegentiórum sustulistī. 
Hoc salsum esse putās? Rēs sordidissima est! Itaque mihi linteum 
remitte. (Catullus. —linteum, -i, inen, napkin. —neglegéns, gen. neg- 
legentis, careless. —salsus, -a, -um, salty; witty. —sordidus, -a, -um, 
dirty, mean.) 


THE NATIONS OF GAUL 


Gallia est omnis divisa in partés tres, guārum ünam incolunt Belgae, 
aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsórum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. 
Hi omnés lingua, institütis, légibus inter sé differunt. Gallós ab Aquitànis 
Garumna flümen, à Belgis Matrona et Sequana dividit. Hórum omnium 
fortissimi sunt Belgae. 


(*Caesar, Bellum Gallicum 1.1.— The places and peoples mentioned: Gaul, the 
Belgae, the Aquitani, the Celts or Gauls, and the rivers Garonne, Marne, and 
Seine.— divido, -ere, -visi, -visum, to divide, separate. —incoló, -ere, to inhabit; 
Belgae, Aguītānī, and [eI] qui are all subjects of this verb —ipsérum lingua = 
linguá suā.—nostrā, sc. lingua. —institütum, -i, custom, institution. —differb.) 


Julius Caesar 
Museo Pio Clementino, Vatican Museums, Vatican State 
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THE GOOD LIFE 


Haec sunt, amice iücundissime, quae vitam faciunt beátiorem: rés non 
facta labóre sed à patre relicta, ager felix, parvum fori et satis Stil, méns 
aequa, vīrēs el corpus sānum, sapientia, amici vērī, sine arte ménsa, nox nón 
ebria sed solüta cüris, nón tristis torus et tamen pudicus, somnus facilis. 
Dēsīderā tantum quod habes, cupe nihil; nēlī timére ultimum diem aut 
spērāre. 


(Martial 10.47; prose adaptation.—rés, here property, wealth. —à patre relicta, 
i.e., inherited. —fori, gen. of the whole with parvum. —sine arte, i.e., simple, mod- 
est. — ebrius, -a, -um, drunken. —solvà, -ere, solvi, solütum, fo loosen, free ( from).— 
torus, -ī, bed. —nàli is used with the inf. for a negative command, do not. . . .) 


Funeral banquet, Etruscan fresco 
Tomb of the Leopards, early 5th century B.C. 
Tarquinia, Italy 
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In the readings 


ETYMOLOGY 


In Sp. the comparative degree of an adjective is regularly formed by 
putting más (more) before the adjective: mas caro, mas alto. This más comes 
from the magis mentioned in n. 1. Sp. and It. both retain some vestiges of 
the Lat. superlative ending -issimus. Forms with this ending, however, are 
not the normal superlative forms, but are used to convey the intensive idea 
of very, exceedingly. 


Latin Italian Spanish 

cárissimus carissimo carisimo very dear 
clárissimus chiarissimo clarisimo very clear 
altissimus altissimo altisimo very high 


l. loquacious, loquacity. 8. illusion, illusive, illusory. 11. notary, note. 
13. lint. — From salsus through Fr. come “sauce,” “saucer,” “saucy,” "sau- 
sage.” "Gaul": divide, division.— institute. — differ, differential, differentiate. 
“The Good Life": inebriated.— solve, absolve, absolution, dissolve, resolve, 


solution, resolution, ablative absolute. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! Here are some more familiar mottoes, phrases, famous quota- 
tions, and etymological tidbits ex vocābulārič huius capitis (vocābulārium is 
medieval Lat. for vocabulary, a list of "what you call things," words that is, 
from vocüre): auctor ignótus means author unknown, i.e., “anonymous”; céna 
Domini is the Lord's Supper; dūra léx sed léx, a harsh law, but the law neverthe- 
less; lēx nón scripta, customary law (as opposed to lēx scripta — what are the 
lit. meanings?— you can also figure out léx loci); then there's Ovid's admoni- 
tion to toners, tristis eris si solus eris, and the hope of one of Plautus’ charac- 
ters for lëx eadem uxóri et viró; a legal decree of à mēnsā et toró, from table and 
bed (torus, -i), is a separation prohibiting husband and wife from cohabiting. 

Knowing the noun lüx and the related verb lūceē, lūcēre, to shine 
brightly, can shed some light on these items: lüx et vēritās is the motto of 
Yale University, lüx et léx is the motto of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, pellucid explanations are perfectly clear (per + lūc-), translu- 
cent materials let the light shine through, and Lux soap will make you shine 
like light! Lūcēte, discipulae discipulique, et valéte! 
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Special and Irregular 
Comparison of Adjectives 


ADJECTIVES HAVING PECULIAR FORMS IN 
THE SUPERLATIVE 


Two groups of adjectives, which are otherwise regular, have peculiar 
forms in the superlative: 

I. Six adjectives ending in -lis form the superlative by adding -limus, 
-lima, -limum to the base. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

facilis, -e (easy) facilior, -ius (easier) facil-limus, -a, -um (easiest) 

difficilis, -e difficilior, -ius difficillimus, -a, -um 
difficult) (more difficult) (most difficult) 

similis, -e (like) similior, -ius (more 4.) simíllimus, -a, -um (most 4.) 


Dissimilis (unlike, dissimilar), gracilis (slender, thin), and humilis (ow, humble) 
follow this same pattern; all other -lis adjectives have regular superlatives 
(e.g., fidélissimus, ütilissimus, etc.). 


Il. Any adjective which has a masculine in -er, regardless of the declen- 
sion, forms the superlative by adding -rimus directly to this masculine -er, 
not to the base; note that the comparatives of -er adjectives are formed regu- 
larly, by adding -ior, -ius to the base (which, as you know, in some cases 
retains the -e- and sometimes drops it). 
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Positive Comparative Superlative 

liber, -bera, -berum libérior, -ius libér-rimus, -a, -um 
(ree) (reer) (reest) 

pūlcher, -chra, -chrum pulchrior, -ius pulchērrimus, -a, -um 
(beautiful) (more beautiful) (most beautiful) 

Ācer, ācris, ācre ācrior, ācrius ācērrimus, -a, -um 
(keen) (keener) (keenest) 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR COMPARISON 


More important from the consideration of frequency of appearance are 
a few adjectives which are so irregular in their comparison that the only 
solution to the difficulty is memorization. However, English derivatives from 
the irregular forms greatly aid the memorization (see the Etymology section 
below). A list of the most useful of these adjectives follows.! 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

bonus, -a, -um mélior, -ius optimus, -a, -um 
(good) (better) (best) 

mágnus, -a, -um maior, -ius máximus, -a, -um 
(great) (greater) (greatest) 

málus, -a, -um péior, -ius péssimus, -a, -um 
(bad) (worse) (worst) 

mūltus, -a, -um ——-, plüs plūrimus, -a, -um 
(much) (more) (most) 

pārvus, -a, -um minor, minus minimus, -a, -um 
(small) (smaller) (smallest) 

(prae, próy príor, -íus prímus, -a, -um 
(in front of, before) (former) (first) 

sümmus, -a, -um 

süperus, -a, -um supérior, -ius (highest, furthest) 

(that above) (higher) suprémus, -a, -um 


(highest, last) 


! Others less important for this book are: 
exterus, -a, -um (foreign), exterior, -ius uler), extrēmus, -a, -um (outermost!) 
Tīnferus, -a, -um (below), inferior, -ius (/ower), infimus, -a, «um (/owes?) 
(prope, near), propior, -ius (nearer), proximus, -a, -um (nearest) 
? There is no positive degree adj. corresponding to prior and primus, since those 
words, by the very definition of "priority" and “primacy,” imply comparison with one 
or more persons or things; the prepositions prae and pró, however, are related. 
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DECLENSION OF Plüs 


None of the irregular forms offers any declensional difficulty except 


plas. In the plural plüs functions as an adjective (e.g., plūrēs amici), but has 
mixed i-stem and consonant-stem forms (-ium in the genitive plural but -a, 


not 
not 


-ia, in the neuter nominative and accusative); in the singular it functions 
as an adjective at all, but as a neuter noun which is commonly followed 


by a genitive of the whole (e.g., plūs pecüniae, more money, lit. more of 
money—see Ch. 15). 


Singular Plural 

M. & F. N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. —— plüs plūrēs plūra 
Gen. —— pláris plūrium plūrium 
Dat. —— —— plüribus plüribus 
Acc. — plūs plürés plüra 
Abl. —— plire plüribus plüribus 
VOCABULARY 


délectátió, délectátiónis, f., delight, pleasure, enjoyment (delectation, de- 
lectable, delicious, dilettante; cp. délecté, dēlicia, delight) 

népós, nepótis, m., grandson, descendant (nephew, nepotism, niece) 

sil, sélis, m., sun (solar, solarium, solstice, parasol) 

diligéns, gen. diligéntis, diligent, careful (diligence, diligently) 

dissimilis, dissimile, unlike, different (dissimilar, dissimilarity, dissemble) 

gracilis, gracile, slender, thin (gracile) 

humilis, hamile, /ow/y, humble (humility, humiliate, humiliation; cp. hu- 
mus, Ch. 37) 

maior, máius, comp. adj., greater; older; maiórés, maiórum, m. pl., ances- 
tors (i.e., the older ones; major, majority, etc.—see Etymology below). 

prímus, -a, -um, first, foremost, chief, principal (primary, primate, prime, 
primeval, primer, premier, primitive, prim, primo-geniture, prima fa- 
cie, primordial, primrose) 

quot, indecl. adj., how many, as many as (quota, quotation, quote, quo- 
tient) 

similis, simile, + gen. or dat., similar (to), like, resembling (similarly, sim- 
ile, assimilate, dissimilar, dissimilarity, simulate, dissimulate, verisi- 
militude, assemble, resemble, simultaneous; cp. same) 

süperus, -a, -um, above, upper; sūperī, -órum, m. pl., the gods (superior, 
etc.; cp. superó and see Etymology below) 

Ūtilis, ütile, usefid, advantageous (what Latin is to YOU!—utility, from 
ūtilitās, -tātis; utilitarian, utilization, utilize; cp. ütor, Ch. 34) 

All the irregular adjectival forms given above in this lesson. 
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pond, pónere, pósui, pósitum, fo put, place, set (See Etymology at end 


of chapter.) 


próbó (1), to approve, recommend, test (probe, probate, probation, proba- 


tive, probable, probably, probability, approbation, proof, prove, ap- 
prove, approval, disprove, improve, reprove, reprobate; cp. probitas) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


10 
11 
12 


. Quisque cupit quam pulcherrima atque ütilissima dóna dare. 

. Quidam turpés habent plürima sed ctiam plüra petunt. 

. Ile órátor, ab tyrannē superbissimó expulsus, ducem iücundiórem 
et lēgēs aequiórés dehinc quaesivit. 

. Summum imperium optimis viris semper petendum est. 

. Senex nepótibus tristibus casam patefécit et eds trans limen invitavit. 

. Ostendit hostés ultimum signum lice clārissimā illà nocte dedisse. 


. Iste tyrannus pessimus negāvit sé virs liberos umquam oppressisse. 
. Fidélissimus servus plüs cénae ad ménsam accipiebat quam trés 


peiórés. 


. Aiunt hunc auctórem vitam humillimam hic agere. 


. Cir di superi oculós 4 rébus hūmānīs eó tempore āvertērunt? 


. Habésne pecüniam et rés tuās prae ré pūblicā? 
. Sólem post paucās nūbēs gracillimās in caeló hodié vidére pos- 


sumus. 


13. Some believe that very large cities are worse than very small ones. 


14 


. In return for the three rather small gifts, the young man gave even 


more and prettier ones to his very sad mother. 


15. Those very large mountains were higher than these. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


tw NW 


uA 


. Trahit mé nova vis: videó melióra probóque, sed peióra tantum fació 


et nesció cür. (Ovid.) 


. Quaedam carmina sunt bona; plüra sunt mala. (Martial.) 
. Optimum est. Nihil melius, nihil pulchrius hēc vidi. (Terence.) 
. Spéró tē et hunc nātālem et plūrimēs aliós quam félicissimós āctū- 


rum esse. (Pliny.—nátàális (dies), birthday.) 


. Quoniam cónsilium et ratid sunt in senibus, maiórés nostri summum 


concilium appellāvērunt senātum. (Cicero.-—concilium, -iī, council.) 


. Plüs operae studiique in rébus domesticis nobis nunc ponendum est 


etiam quam in rébus militáribus. (Cicero.— opera, -ae, work, 
effort. —domesticus, -a, -um.—militàris, -e.) 


. Neque enim periculum in ré püblicà fuit gravius umquam neque 


otium maius. (Cicero.) 


. Sumus sapientiórés illis, quod nós nātūram esse optimam ducem 
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scimus. (Cicero.—optimam, f. by attraction to the gender of nā- 
türam.) 

9. Nātūra minimum petit; natürae autem sé sapiéns accommodat. 
(*Seneca.—accommodiire, to adapt.) 

10. Maximum remedium irae mora est. (*Seneca.) 

HL. Qui animum vincit et iram continet, eum cum summis viris nón com- 
paro sed eum esse simillimum ded dīcē. (Cicero.— comparáre, fo 
compare.) 

12. Dionysius, tyrannus urbis pulcherrimae, erat vir summae in victü 
temperantiae et in omnibus rébus diligentissimus et ācerrimus. Idem 
tamen erat feróx ac iniüstus. Qua ex ré, si vérum dicimus, videbatur 
miserrimus. (Cicero. — Dionysius, ruler of Syracuse in the 4th cen. 
B.C.— victus, -üs, mode of life —temperantia, -ae.—in-iūstus, -a, 
-um, unjust. —Quă ex rē = Ex illā rē.) 

13. Nisi superós vertere possum, Acheronta movēbē. (Virgil.—Ache- 
ronta, Gk. acc., Acheron, a river in the underworld, here by meton- 
ymy the land of the dead.) 


ALLEY CAT 


5 


Caeli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, 

illa Lesbia, quam Catullus ünam 

plas quam sé atque suós amāvit omnes, 
nunc in quadriviis et angiportis 

glübit magnanimi Remi nepētēs. 


(*Catullus 58; meter: hendecasyllabic. — Caelius, a rival of Catullus for Lesbia's 
favors.— quadrivium, -iī, crossroads. —angiportum, -1, alley. — glübó, -ere, to peel 
(back), strip (off); used of stripping the bark off trees or the skin off an animal, 
here in an obscene sense.— Remus, brother of Romulus, legendary founders of 
Rome.) 


THANKS A LOT, TULLY! 


Disertissime Rómuli nepētum, 

quot sunt quotque fuére, Marce Tulli, 
quotque post aliis erunt in annis, 
gratias tibi maximās Catullus 

agit, pessimus omnium poéta, 

tantó pessimus omnium poéta 
quantó tū optimus omnium patronus. 


(*Catullus 49; meter: hendecasyllabic. The poet sends thanks to the orator and 
statesman, Marcus Tullius Cicero; whether or not the tone is ironic is a matter 
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debated by scholars. — disertus, -a, -um, eloquent, learned. —fuére = fuérunt, see 
p. 77.— post = posteà.— tantó . . . quantd, just as much... as. —tü, sc. es.) 


AN UNCLE'S LOVE FOR HIS NEPHEW AND ADOPTED SON 


Aduléscéns est cárior mihi quam ego ipse! Atque hic nón est filius meus 
sed ex frātre med. Studia fratris iam diü sunt dissimillima meis. Ego vitam 
urbanam égi et ótium petīvī et, id quod quidam fortūnātius putant, uxorem 
numquam habui. Ille, autem, haec omnia fécit: nón in foró sed in agris vitam 
égit, parvum peciiniae accépit, uxórem pudicam düxit, duds filiós habuit. 
Ex illó ego hunc maiórem adoptāvī mihi, ēdūxī à parvó puerd, amāvī prē 
med. In eo adulescente est délectátió mea; solum id est cārum mihi. 


(Terence, Adelphoe 39—49.— dūxit, he married —adoptàre. —6düxi, / raised.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


In many instances the irregular comparison of a Latin adjective can 
easily be remembered by English derivatives: 


bonus 
melior: ameliorate 
optimus: optimist, optimum, optimal 
magnus 
maior: major, majority, mayor 
maximus: maximum 
malus 
peior: pejorative 
pessimus: pessimist 
multus 
plüs: plus, plural, piurality, nonplus 
parvus 
minor: minor, minority, minus, minute, minuet, minister, minstrel 
minimus: minimum, minimize 
(pro) 
prior: prior, priority 
primus: prime, primacy, primary, primeval, primitive 
superus 
superior: superior, superiority 
summus: summit, sum, consummate 
suprémus: supreme, supremacy 


Lat. plüs is the parent of Fr. plus and It. pit, words which are placed 
before adjectives to form the comparative degree in those Romance lan- 
guages. If the definite article is then added to these comparatives, it converts 
them into superlatives. 


In the readings 
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Latin French Italian 
longior plus long piu lungo 
longissimus le plus long il più lungo 
cárior plus cher piü caro 
cárissimus le plus cher il pit caro 


From pónó come innumerable derivatives: apposite, apposition, compo- 
nent, composite, compost, compound, deponent, deposit, deposition, de- 
pot, exponent, exposition, expound, imposition, impost, impostor, juxta- 
position, opponent, opposite, positive, post, postpone, preposition, 
proposition, propound, repository, supposition, transposition. 

However, note that "pose" and its compounds derive, not from pónó as 
one would think, but from the late Latin pausāre, which stems from Gk. 
pausis, a pause, and pauein, to stop. In Fr. this pausāre became poser, which 
took the place of pónó in compounds. Consequently, the forms given above 
under pónà are not etymologically related to the following words despite 
their appearance: compose, depose, expose, impose, oppose, propose, ic- 
pose, suppose, transpose. 


4. natal, prenatal, postnatal, Natalie. 5. council (vs. consilium, counsel), 
conciliate, conciliatory. 6. opera, operetta.— domesticate, etc.; cp. domus. — 
military, cp. miles. 9. accommodate, accommodation. 11. comparative, in- 
comparable. 12. victual, victualer, vittles.—temperance, intemperance. —in- 
justice. "An Uncle's Love": adopt, adoption. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salve! Quid agis hodié? Spīrasne? Spērāsne? Ridésne? Valésne? SI tü valës, 
ego valeó! And here are some more rēs Latinae to give you a méns sāna: 
First, an old Latin maxim which you should now be able to read, sapiens 
nihil affirmat quod nön probat. Likewise this quote from Horace (Epistulae 
1.1.106), sapiéns ind minor est love, and the motto of the Jesuit order, ad 
maiórem glóriam Dei. Now, quid est tempestās? Pluitne? Estne frigida? Nim- 
bosa? Well, it really won't matter, if you remember this proverb: sól lücet 
omnibus! (Remember lücére from fast chapter?) Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether and, according to another old Latin proverb, similis in simili gaudet. 

Here are some more from the irregular comparatives and superlatives 
you've just learned: meliores priórés, freely, the better have priority; maxima 
cum laude and summa cum laude (what you should have on your next di- 
ploma, sī es diligéns in studio Latinae!); peior bello est timor ipse belli (note 
the abl. of comparison); é plüribus ünum, motto of the United States, one 
from several, 1.e., one union from many states; primus inter parés, first among 
equals; prima facié, ar first sight; and, finally, summum bonum, the highest 
good, which can come from studying Latin, of course: valé! 
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Subjunctive Mood; Present 
Subjunctive; Jussive and 
Purpose Clauses 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


You will recall from Ch. 1 that "mood" (from Lat. modus) is the "man- 
ner" of expressing a verbal action or state of being. Thus far we have en- 
countered verbs in two of the three Latin moods, the indicative and the 
imperative. As you know, an imperative (from imperare, to command) em- 
phatically commands someone to undertake an action that is not yet going 
on, while indicatives (from indicáre, to point out) "indicate" real actions, i.e., 
actions that have in fact occurred (or have definitely not occurred) in the 
past, that are occurring (or are definitely not occurring) in the present, or 
that fairly definitely will (or will not) occur in the future. 

In contrast to the indicative, the mood of actuality and factuality, the 
subjunctive is in general (though not always) the mood of potential, tenta- 
tive, hypothetical, ideal, or even unreal action. An example in English is, “If 
the other student were here, he would be taking notes"; in this conditional 
sentence, which imagines actions that are contrary to the actual facts, En- 
glish employs the auxiliaries "were" and "would" to indicate that the action 
described is only ideal. Among the other auxiliaries used in English to de- 
scribe potential or hypothetical actions are “may,” “might,” “should,” 
“would,” “may have,” “would have,” etc. 

Latin employs the subjunctive much more frequently than English, in a 
wide variety of clause types, and it uses special subjunctive verb forms rather 
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than auxiliaries. There are two tasks involved in mastering the subjunctive: 
first, learning the new forms, which is a relatively simple matter; second, 
learning to recognize and translate the various subjunctive clause types, 
which is also quite easily done, if your approach is systematic. 


SUBJUNCTIVE TENSES 


There are only four tenses in the subjunctive mood. The present sub- 
junctive is introduced in this chapter and has rules for formation that vary 
slightly for each of the four conjugations; rules for forming the imperfect 
(Ch. 29), perfect, and pluperfect (Ch. 30) are the same for all four conjuga- 
tions, and even for irregular verbs. 


SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES 


In this and subsequent chapters you will be introduced to a series of 
subjunctive clause types: the jussive subjunctive and purpose clauses (Ch. 
28), result clauses (29), indirect questions (30), cum clauses (31), proviso 
clauses (32), conditions (33, with three distinct subjunctive types), jussive 
noun clauses (36), relative clauses of characteristic (38), and fear clauses 
(40). You should catalog these clause types in your notebook or computer 
file and systematically learn three details for each: (1) its definition, (2) how 
to recognize it in a Latin sentence, and (3) how to translate it into English. 


CONJUGATION OF THE PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 


l. laüdem móneam ágam aüdiam cápiam 
2. laüdés móneàs āgās aūdiās cāpiās 

3. laūdet moneat ágat aūdiat cāpiat 

1. laudēmus moneamus agámus audiámus capiámus 
2. laudétis moneatis agátis audiátis capüátis 
3. laüdent móneant ágant alidiant capiant 


Note that in the first conjugation the characteristic stem vowel changes 
from -à- in the present indicative to -&- in the present subjunctive. In the 
other conjugations -ā- is consistently the sign of the present subjunctive, but 
with variations in the handling of the actual] stem vowel (shortened in the 
second, replaced in the third, altered to short -i- in the fourth/third -i6); the 
sentence "we fear a liar" will help you remember that the actual vowels 
preceding the personal endings are -€-, -eā-, -à-, and -iā- for the first, second, 
third, and fourth/third -ió conjugations, respectively. 

Note that a subjunctive may be mistaken for an indicative, if you neglect 
to recognize a verb's conjugation (e.g., cp. agat with amat, and amet with 
monet), so remember your vocabulary. 
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The present passive subjunctive naturally follows the pattern of the ac- 
tive except that passive endings are used. 


lauder, laudéris (and remember the alternate -re ending, Ch. 18), laudé- 
tur; laudémur, laudēminī, laudéntur 

monear, moneáris, moneátur; moneámur, moneámini, moneántur 

ágar, agáris, agátur; agámur, agámini, agántur 

aūdiar, audiáris, audiatur; audiámur, audiāminī, audiántur 

cápiar, capiáris, capiátur; capiámur, capiámini, capiántur 


TRANSLATION 


While may is sometimes used to translate the present subjunctive (e.g., 
in purpose clauses), the translation of all subjunctive tenses, in fact, varies 
with the type of clause, as you will sec when each is introduced. 


THE JUSSIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


As the term "subjunctive" (from subiungere, to subjoin, subordinate) sug- 
gests, the subjunctive was used chiefly in subordinate (or dependent) clauses. 
However, the subjunctive was also employed in certain types of main, or 
independent, clauses. The "jussive" subjunctive (from iubére, to order) is 
among the most important of these independent uses, and the only one 
formally introduced in this book. As the term implies, the jussive expresses 
a command or exhortation, especially in the first or third person, singular 
or plural (the imperative is generally used for the second person); né is em- 
ployed for negative commands. The clause type is easily recognized, since 
the sentence's main verb (and often its only verb) is subjunctive; while may 
and should can sometimes be employed in translating the jussive subjunctive 
(particularly with the second person: semper spérés, you should always hope), 
let is the English auxiliary most often used, followed by the subject noun or 
pronoun (in the objective case, i.e., me, us, him, her, it, them). 


Cēgitem nunc dé hac rē, et tum nón errābē, let me now think about this 
matter, and then I will not make a mistake, 
Discipulus discat aut discédat, let the student either learn or leave. 


Doceāmus magna cum délectatidne linguam Latinam, let us teach the 
Latin language with great delight. 


Né id faciámus, /et us not do this. 


Audeant illi viri et féminae esse fortes, let those men and women dare to 
be brave. 
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PURPOSE CLAUSES 


A purpose clause is a subordinate clause indicating the purpose or ob- 
jective of the action in the main clause; e.g., “we study Latin so that we may 
learn more about ancient Rome" or "we study Latin to improve our English." 
As seen in this second example, English often employs an infinitive to ex- 
press purpose, but that use of the infinitive is rare in Latin prose (though 
not unusual in verse). Instead Latin most commonly employed a subjunctive 
clause introduced by ut or, for a negative purpose, nē; the auxiliary may (as 
in the first English example above) is frequently used in translating the pres- 
ent tense in a purpose clause, but often we can translate with an infinitive 
(if the subject of the purpose clause is the same as that of the main clause). 
Study carefully the following Latin sentences and the several acceptable 
translations: 


Hoc dicit ut cós iuvet. 
He says this to help them. 
in order to help them. 
that he may help them. 
so that he may help them. 
in order that he may help them. 


The first two translation options given above are more colloquial, the others 
more formal. 

Discédit né id audiat. 

He leaves in order not to hear this. 

so that he may not hear this. 

Cum cūrā docet ut discipuli benc discant. 

He teaches with care so (that) his students may learn well. 

Hoc facit né capiātur. 

He does this in order not to be captured. 

Librós legimus ut multa discámus. 

We read books (in order) to learn many things. 

Bonds libros nobis dent né malós legámus. 

Let them give us good books so that we may not read bad ones. 


You should have no difficulty recognizing a purpose clause: look for a 
subordinate clause, introduced by ut or né, ending with a subjunctive verb, 
and answering the question “why?” or “for what purpose?” 


VOCABULARY 


árma, -órum, n. pl., arms, weapons (armor, army, armament, armada, 
armature, armistice, armadillo, alarm, disarmament, gendarme) 
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cürsus, -üs, m., running, race; course (courser, cursor, cursory, cursive, 
concourse, discourse, recourse, precursor, excursion; cp. curró) 

lina, -ae, f., moon (lunar, lunacy, lunate, lunatic, lunation, interlunar) 

occásió, occásiónis, f., occasion, opportunity (occasional; cp. occidó, Ch. 
31) 

páréns, parentis, m./f., parent (parentage, parental, parenting; cp. parið, 
parere, to give birth to) 

stélla, -ae, f., star, planet (stellar, constellation, interstellar) 

vésper, vesperis or vésperi, m., evening; evening star (vesper, vesperal, ves- 
pertine) 

mórtuus, -a, -um, dead (mortuary; cp. mors, mortālis, immortālis, and, 
Ch. 34, morior) 

princeps, gen. principis, chief, foremost; m./f. noun, leader, emperor 
(prince, principal, principality; cp. primus, principium) 

ut, conj. + subj., in order that, so that, that, in order to, so as to, to; + 
indic., as, when 

né, adv. and conj. with subjunctives of command and purpose, not; in 
order that... not, that... not, in order not to 

cédé, cédere, céssi, céssum, to go, withdraw; yield to, grant, submit (ac- 
cede, access, accession, antecedent, ancestor, cede, concede, de- 
ceased, exceed, intercede, precede, proceed, recede, secede, succeed; 
cp. discedo) 

dédicó (1), to dedicate (dedication, dedicatory, rededication) 

égeó, egére, égui + abl. or gen., to need, lack, want (indigence, indigent; 
do not confuse with ēgī, from agē) 

éxpleð, -plére, -plévi, -plétum, :0 fill, fill up, complete (expletive, expletory, 
deplete, replete; cp. plénus, pleó, to fill) 

praéstó, -stáre, -stitī, -stitum, to excel; exhibit, show, offer, supply, furnish 

táceó, tacére, tācuī, tácitum, fo be silent, leave unmentioned (tacit, taci- 
turn, taciturnity, reticence, reticent) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


|. Auctor sapiens et diligens turpia vitet et bona probet. 

2. Itaque pró patria etiam maióra melidraque nunc faciāmus. 

3. Nepós tuus à ménsà discédat né ista verba acerba audiat. 

4. Né imperātor superbus crédat sé esse feliciórem quam virum humil- 
limum. 

5. Quisque petit quam félicissimum et urbànissimum modum vitae. 

6. Quidam délectátionés et beneficia aliis praestant ut beneficia simi- 
lia recipiant. 

7. Multi medici lücem sólis fuisse primum remedium putant. 

8. Imperium duci potentior! dabunt ut hostés ācerrimēs āvertat. 


14. 


15. 
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. His verbis tristibus nūntiātīs, pars hostium duos principes suds re- 


liquit. 


. Maiórés putābant deós superós habére corpora hūmāna pulcher- 


rima et fortissima. 


. Uxor pudica eius haec decem ütilissima tum probāvit. 
. Let him not think that those dissimilar laws are worse than the oth- 


ers (translate with and without quam). 


. They will send only twenty men to do this very easy thing in the 


forum. 

They said: “Let us call the arrogant emperor a most illustrious man 
in order not to be expelled from the country." 

Therefore, let them not order this very wise and very good woman 
to depart from the dinner. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 
2. 


Ratiō dücat, nón fortüna. (*Livy.) 
Arma togae cédant. (Cicero.—toga, -ae, the garment of peace and 
civil, in contrast to military, activity.) 


. Ex urbe nunc discéde né metü et armis opprimar. (Cicero.) 
. Nunc dina rës mihi prētinus est facienda ut maximum ētium et sdla- 


cium habeam. (Terence.) 


. Rapiámus, amici, occásiónem dé dié. (*Horace.) 
. Corpus enim somnó et multis aliis rébus eget ut valeat; animus ipse 


sé alit. (Seneca.) 


. Qui beneficium dedit, taceat; narret qui accépit. (*Seneca.) 

. Dé mortuis nihil nisi bonum dicimus. (Diogenes Laertius.) 

. Paréns ipse nec habeat vitia nec toleret. (Quintilian.) 

„ln hac ré ratió habenda est ut monitió acerbitāte careat. (Cicero. — 


monitió, -dnis, admonition. —acerbitàs, -tātis, noun of acerbus.) 


. Féminae ad lüdós semper veniunt ut videant—et ut ipsae vi- 


deantur. (Ovid.) 


„Arma virumque canó qui primus à litoribus Troiae ad Italiam vénit. 


(Virgil. —canó, -ere, to sing about.) 


PLEASE REMOVE MY NAME FROM YOUR MAILING LIST! 
Cir nón mitto meds tibi, Pontiliāne, libellos? 


Nē mihi tà mittàs, Pontiliāne, tuos. 


(*Martial 7.3; meter: elegiac couplet. Roman poets, just like American writers, 
would often exchange copies of their works with one another; but Pontilianus' 
poems are not Martial's cup of tea!— mitto: final -ó was often shortened in Latin 
verse.— Pontiliánus, -i. —Né . . . mittās, not jussive, but purpose, following the 
implied statement, "1 don't send mine to you. . . .”) 
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TO HAVE FRIENDS ONE MUST BE FRIENDLY 


Ut praestem Pyladén, aliquis mihi praestet Orestén. 
Hoc nón fit verbis, Marce; ut améris, ama. 


(*Martial 6.11.9—10; meter: elegiac couplet. Orestes and Pylades were a classic 
pair of very devoted friends; Martial cannot play the role of Pylades unless 
someone proves a real Orestes to him.— Pyladén and Orestēn are Greek acc. sg. 
forms. —fit, is accomplished.) 


Pylades and Orestes Brought as Victims before Iphigenia 
Benjamin West, 1766, Tate Gallery, London, Great Britain 


THE DAYS OF THE WEEK 


Diés dicti sunt à deis quérum nómina Romani quibusdam stéllis dédi- 
cávérunt. Primum enim diem à Sēle appellāvērunt, qui princeps est omnium 
stēllārum ut idem diés est prae omnibus diébus aliis. Secundum diem à Lina 
appellāvērunt, quae ex Sõle lücem accépit. Tertium ab stēllā Martis, quae 
vesper appellātur. Ouārtum ab stéllà Mercurii. Quintum ab stéllà lovis. Sex- 
tum à Veneris stēllā, quam Lüciferum appellāvērunt, quae inter omnes stél- 
las plürimum lücis habet. Septimum ab stēllā Sāturnī, quae dicitur cursum 
suum triginta annis explēre. Apud Hebraeos autem diés primus dicitur ünus 
dies sabbati, qui in linguā nostra diés dominicus est, quem pāgānī Sēlī 
dēdicāvērunt. Sabbatum autem septimus diés à dominicó est, quem pāgānī 
Sāturnē dēdicāvērunt. 


(Isidore of Seville, Origines 5.30, 7th cen.—Mlārs, Mārtis.— Mercurius, -ī.— 
Iuppiter, lovis. — Venus, Veneris. — Lüciferus, -ī, Lucifer, light-bringer —Sātur- 
nus, -i.— tsiginta, 30. — Hebraeus, -i, Hebrew. —sabbatum, -i, the Sabbath; ünus 
dies sabbati, i.e., the first day after the Sabbath. — dominicus, -a, -um, of the Lord, 
the Lord's. —págünus, -Ī, rustic, peasant; here, pagan.) 
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In the readings 


ETYMOLOGY 


"Alarm" derives ultimately from It. all'arme (to arms), which stands for 
ad illa arma. 

From cessó (1), an intensive form of cédà: cease, cessation, incessant. 

The -&- which is consistently found in the present subjunctive of all con- 
jugations except the first in Latin is similarly found in the present subjunc- 
tive of all conjugations except the first in both Italian and Spanish. And 
Spanish even has the characteristic -€- of the Latin in the present subjunctive 
of the first conjugation. 


"Days of the Week”: martial. —mercury, mercurial.—Jovian, by Jove! 
jovial.— Venusian, venereal, venery.—-lucifer, luciferase, luciferin, lucifer- 
ous.— Saturnian, Saturday, saturnine. —Dominic, Dominica, Dominican, 
dominical; cp. dominus/domina.— paganism, paganize. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte! Here are some nuggets from the new Vocab.: teachers and 
guardians can serve in locó parentis; mortui nón mordent, “dead men tell no 
tales” (lit., the dead dont bite!); occasio fürem facit, opportunity makes a thief; 
those who know about Watergate will now recognize the etymology of the 
“expletives deleted” (four-letter words that “fill out" the sentences of vulgar 
and illiterate folk!); an ēditiē princeps is a first edition; tacet, a musical nota- 
tion calling for a vocalist or instrumentalist to be silent; related to cursus is 
curriculum, running, course, course of action, hence a résumé provides your 
curriculum vitae; and the motto of New York University (filió með grātiās!), 
a good one for Latin students, is perstare et praestāre, fo persevere and to 
excel. 

Now let's focus on jussives: first off, I hope that all my students in Wyo- 
ming recognized arma togae cédant as their state motto; another motto, with 
this new verb cédere and an imperative rather than a jussive, is Virgil's né 
cede malis, yield not to evils; Vegetius, an ancient military analyst, has ad- 
vised us, qui désiderat pācem, praeparet bellum; and I’m certain all the Star 
Wars fans can decipher this: sit vis tecum! 

Before bidding you farewell, friends, let me point out that the jussive 
subjunctive, common in the first and third person, is sometimes used in the 
second as well, in lieu of an imperative, and translated with should or may; 
an example is seen in this anonymous proverb, which makes the same point 
as the Pylades reading above: ut amicum habeis, sis amicus, i order to have 
a friend, you should be a friend. By the way, I call first person plural jussives 
the "salad subjunctives" (remember VENI, VIDI, VEGI?) because they al- 
ways contain “let us”: GROAN!! On that punny note lettuce juss say good- 
bye: amici amicaeque meae, semper valeatis! 
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Imperfect Subjunctive; 
Present and Imperfect 
Subjunctive of Sum and 
Possum; Result Clauses 


THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 


The imperfect subjunctive is perhaps the easiest of all the subjunctive 
tenses to recognize and form. For all verbs it is in effect simply the present 
active infinitive + the present system personal endings, active and passive, 
with the -&- long (except, as usual, before final -m, -r, and -t, and both final 
and medial -nt/-nt-). Sample forms are given in the following paradigms; for 
complete conjugations, see the Appendix (p. 453—54). 


I. laudáre-m laudáre-r ágerer audirem cáperem 
2. laudaré-s laudārč-ris agerēris audīrēs caperés 

3. laudare-t laudaré-tur agerétur audiret caperet 

l. laudārē-mus — laudáré-mur agerémur audirémus — caperémus 
2. laudaré-tis laudārē-minī ^ agerémini audirétis caperétis 
3. laudáre-nt laudáré-ntur ^ ageréntur audirent caperent 
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PRESENT AND IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE OF 
Sum AND Possum 


The present subjunctives of sum and possum are irregular (though they 
do follow a consistent pattern) and must be memorized. The imperfect sub- 
junctives, however, follow the rule given above. 


Present Subjunctive Imperfect Subjunctive 
]. sim póssim éssem póssem 
2. sis possis ēssēs possés 
3. sit possit ésset pósset 
l. simus possimus essémus possémus 
2. sitis possitis essétis possétis 
3. sint póssint éssent póssent 


Particular care should be taken to distinguish between the forms of the pres- 
ent and the imperfect subjunctive of possum. 


USE AND TRANSLATION OF THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 


The imperfect subjunctive is used in a variety of clause types, including 
purpose and result clauses, when the main verb is a past tense. As for all 
subjunctives, the translation depends upon the type of clause, but auxiliaries 
sometimes used with the imperfect include were, would, and, in purpose 
clauses, might (vs. may for the present tense). Study these sample sentences 
containing purpose clauses: 


Hoc dicit ut cós iuvet. 
He says this (in order) to help them. 
so that he may help them. 


Hoc dixit (dicébat) ut eos iuvāret. 
He said (kept saying) this (in order) to help them. 
so that he might help them. 


Hoc facit nē urbs capiatur. 
He does this so that the city may not be captured. 


Hoc fēcit (faciēbat) nē urbs caperētur. 
He did (was doing} this so that the city might not be captured. 


Remember that in order to master the subjunctive (notice the purpose 
clause?!) you must 1) learn a definition for each clause type, 2) know how 
to recognize each, and 3) know the proper translation for the subjunctive 
verb in each type. Keep these three points in mind—definition, recognition, 
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translation-—as you proceed to the following discussion of result clauses and 
to the subsequent chapters in this book. 


RESULT CLAUSES 


A result clause is a subordinate clause that shows the result of the action 
in the main clause; the purpose clause answers the question “why is (was) it 
being done?", while the result clause answers the question "what is (was) the 
outcome?" Examples in English are: "it is raining so hard that the streets are 
flooding" and "she studied Latin so diligently that she knew it like a Roman." 
Notice that English introduces such clauses with “that” and uses the indica- 
tive mood, generally with no auxiliary (1.e., neither may nor might). 

Latin result clauses begin with ut and contain (usually at the end) a 
subjunctive verb. The result clause can be easily recognized, and distin- 
guished from a purpose clause, by the sense and context and also by the fact 
that the main clause usually contains an adverb (ita, tam, sic, so) or adjective 
(tantus, so much, so great) indicating degree and signaling that a result clause 
is to follow. Moreover, if the clause describes a negative result, it will contain 
some negative word such as nón, nihil, némó, numquam or nüllus (vs. a nega- 
tive purpose clause, which is introduced by né). Analyze carefully the follow- 
ing examples, and note that in the result clauses (vs. the purpose clauses) 
the subjunctive verb is regularly translated as an indicative, without an auxil- 
iary (may or might are used only in those instances where a potential or ideal 
result, rather than an actual result, is being described): 


Tanta fécit ut urbem serváret, he did such great things that he saved the 
city. (Result) 

Haec fécit ut urbem servaret, he did these things that he might save the 
city. (Purpose) 

Tam strénué labērat ut multa perficiat, he works so energetically that he 
accomplishes many things. (Result) 

Strénué laborat ut multa perficiat, he works energetically so that he may 
accomplish many things. (Purposc) 


Hoc tanta benevolentiā dixit ut eds nön offenderet, he said this with such 
great kindness that he did not offend them. (Result) 

Hoc magna benevolentia dixit nē eds offenderet, he said this with great 
kindness in order that he might not offend them. (Purpose) 


Saltus erat angustus, ut pauci Graeci multós milités prohibére possent, 
the pass was narrow, so that a few Greeks were able to stop many sol- 
diers. (Result) 
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In this last example you will notice that there is no "signal word" such as 
ita or tam in the main clause, but it is clear from the context that the ut 
clause indicates the resu/t of the pass's narrowness (the pass was clearly not 
designed by nature with the purpose of obstructing Persians, but it was so 
narrow that the Persians were in fact obstructed by it). 


VOCABULARY 


fátum, -I, n., fate; death (fatal, fatalism, fatality, fateful, fairy; cp. fábula, 
fama, and for, Ch. 40) 

ingénium, -ii, n., nature, innate talent (ingenuity, genius, genial, conge- 
nial; cp. genus, gens, gignó, fo create, give birth to) 

moénia, moénium, n. pl., walls of a city (munitions, ammunition; cp. 
münió, to fortify) 

nata, -ae, f., daughter (prenatal, postnatal, Natalie; cp. nātūra, nātālis, of 
birth, natal, nāscor, Ch. 34) 

ésculum, -i, n., kiss (osculate, osculation, osculant, oscular, osculatory) 

sídus, sideris, n., constellation, star (sidereal, consider, desire) 

dignus, -a, -um + abl., worthy, worthy of (dignify, dignity from dignitās, 
Ch. 38, indignation from indignātiē, deign, disdain, dainty) 

dūrus, -a, -um, hard, harsh, rough, stern, unfeeling, hardy, difficult (dour, 
durable, duration, during, duress, endure, obdurate) 

tantus, -a, -um, so /arge, so great, of such a size (tantamount) 

dénique, adv., at last, finally, lastly 

ita, adv. used with adjs., vbs., and advs., so, thus 

quidem, postpositive adv., indeed, certainly, at least, even; nē . . . quidem, 
not... even 

sic, adv. most commonly with verbs, so, thus (sic) 

tam, adv. with adjs. and advs., so, to such a degree; tam... quam, so... 
as; tamquam, as it were, as if, so to speak 

vērē, adv., in truth, indeed, to be sure, however (very, verily, etc.; cp. vē- 
rus, veritas) 

condi, -dere, -didi, -ditum, fo put together or into, store; found, establish 
(= con- + dē, dare; condiment, abscond, recondite, sconce) 

conténdó, -téndere, -téndi, -téntum, fo strive, struggle, contend; hasten 
(contender, contentious; cp. tendó, to stretch, extend) 

móllió, mollíre, mollivi, mollítum, to soften; make calm or less hostile 
(mollescent, mollify, mollusk, emollient; cp. mollis, soft, mild) 

pūgnē (1), to fight (pugnacious, impugn, pugilist, pugilism; cp. oppugnē, 
Ch. 39) 

responded, -spondére, -spondī, -spónsum, fo answer (respond, response, 
responsive, responsibility, correspond) 

sürgó, sürgere, surréxi, surréctum, fo get up, arise (surge, resurgent, resur- 
rection, insurgent, insurrection, source, resource) 
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PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


— 


v 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Princeps arma melióra in manibus militum posuit, ut hostēs ter- 


rérent. 


. Hostés quidem negavérunt sé arma dissimilia habére. 


. Pars militum lücem diei vītāvit nē hic vidérentur. 
. Solem primam lūcem caelī superi, lūnam primam lücem vesperi, et 


stēllās oculos noctis appellābant. 


. Illi adulēscentēs sapientiae dénique cédant ut féliciórés his sint. 
. Sapientés putant beneficia esse potentióra quam verba acerba et 


turpia. 


. Quidam magister verba tam düra discipulis dixit ut discéderent. 
. Respondérunt auctórem hórum novem remediorum esse medicam 


potentissimam. 


. Nihil véró tam facile est ut sine labóre id facere possimus. 
. Pró labóre studióque patria nostra nóbis plürimás occásiones bo- 


nas praestat. 

Parentés plürima óscula dedérunt nātae gracili, in quà maximam 
délectati6nem semper inveniébant. 

The words of the philosopher were very difficult, so that those lis- 
tening were unable to learn them. 

The two women wished to understand these things so that they 
might not live base lives. 

Those four wives were so pleasant that they received very many 
kindnesses. 

He said that the writer's third poem was so beautiful that it delighted 
the minds of thousands of citizens. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 
2. 


Omnia vincit Amor; et nós cēdāmus Amóri. (Virgil.) 
Urbem clārissimam condidit; mea moenia vidi; explévi cursum quem 
Fata dederant. (Virgil.) 


. Ita dürus erās ut neque amGre neque precibus molliri posses. (Ter- 


ence.— prex, precis, f., prayer.) 


. Némó quidem tam feróx est ut nón mollīrī possit, cultūrā data. 


(Horace.—cultüra, -ae.) 


. Difficile est saturam nón scribere; nam quis est tam patiéns malae 


urbis ut sé teneat? (Juvenal.—- patiens, gen. patientis, tolerant of.) 


. Fuit quondam in hac ré pūblicā tanta virtüs ut virt fortés civem per- 


niciósum dcridribus poenis quam acerbissimum hostem reprime- 
rent. (Cicero. —perniciósus, -a, -um, pernicious. —re-primó, cp. op- 
primo.) 


. Ita praeclara est recuperàtio lībertātis ut né mors quidem in hac ré 


sit fugienda. (Cicero. —recuperátió, -ónis, recovery.) 
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8. Né ratiónés meorum periculórum ūtilitātem rei püblicae vincant. 
(Cicero. — ütilitas, -tātis, advantage; cp. ütilis.) 

9. Eö tempore Athēniēnsēs tantam virtütem praestitérunt ut decempli- 
cem numerum hostium superārent, et hós sic perterruérunt ut in 
Asiam refugerent. (Nepos.— Athéniénsés, -ium, Athenians. —decem- 
plex, -icis, tenfold. — per-terreo.) 

10. Orātor exemplum dignum petat ab Démosthene illo, in qué tantum 
studium tantusque labor fuisse dicuntur ut impedimenta nātūrae 
dīligentiā industriáque superāret. (Cicero. — exemplum, -i, ex- 
ample. —Démosthenés, -thenis, a famous Greek orator. —impedimen- 
tum, -T. — diligentia, -ae.— industria, -ae.) 


Demosthenes 
Vatican Museums, Vatican State 


11. Praecepta tua sint brevia ut cito mentés discipulorum ea discant 
teneantque memoria fidēlī. (Horace. — praeceptum, -ī, precept.) 

12. Nihil tam difficile est ut nón possit studio invēstīgārī. (Terence. — 
invéstigüre, to track down, investigate.) 

13. Bellum autem ita suscipiātur ut nihil nisi pix quaesita esse vi- 
deátur. (Cicero.) 


14. Tanta est vis probitátis ut cam etiam in hoste diligamus. (Cicero.) 
HOW MANY KISSES ARE ENOUGH? 


Quaeris, Lesbia, quot bàsia tua sint mihi satis? Tam multa bāsia quam 
magnus numerus Libyssae harénae aut quam sidera multa quae, ubi tacet 
nox, furtivós amērēs hominum vident—tam bāsia multa (némó numerum 
Scire potest) sunt satis Catullo insano! 


(Catullus 7; prose adaptation.—guot ... sint, how many ... are (an indirect 
question; see Ch. 30)— Libyssae, Libyan, African. —haréna, -ae, sand, here = 
the grains of sand. —furtivus, -a, -um, stolen, secret. —nsanus, -a, -um.) 
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THE NERVOUSNESS OF EVEN A GREAT ORATOR 


Ego dehinc ut responderem surréxi. Quà sollicitüdine animi 
surgēbam—dī immortālēs—et qué timóre! Semper quidem magnó cum 
metü incipió dicere. Quotiénscumque dicó, mihi videor in iüdicium venire 
nón sólum ingeni? sed etiam virtütis atque officii. Tum véró ita sum per- 
turbátus ut omnia timérem. Dénique mé collégi et sic pugnavi, sic omni 
ratióne contendi ut némo mé negléxisse illam causam putāret. 


(Cicero, Pró Cluentio 5] . —sollicitüdó, -dinis, f., anxiety. — quotienscumque, adv., 
whenever. — The genitives ingenii, virtütis, and officii all modify iüdicium.— per- 
turbāre, to disturb, confuse. —colligó, -ere, -lēgī, -léctum, fo gather, collect, control.) 


YOU'RE ALL JUST WONDERFUL! 


Né laudet dignos, laudat Callistratus omnés: 
cui malus est némó, quis bonus esse potest? 


(*Martial 12.80; meter: elegiac couplet.— dignós, i.e., only the deserving. —Cal- 
listratus, a Greek name, meant to suggest perhaps a former slave.— quis ... 
potest, supply ef, antecedent of cui, to a man to whom.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


The adverbial ending -mente or -ment which is so characteristic of Ro- 
mance languages derives from Lat. mente (abl. of méns) used originally as 
an abl. of manner but now reduced to an adverbial suffix. The following 
examples are based on Latin adjectives which have already appeared in 
the vocabularies. 


Latin Words It. Adverb Sp. Adverb Fr. Adverb 
dürà mente duramente duramente durement 
clarà mente chiaramente claramente clairement 
sólá mente solamente solamente seulement 
certà mente certamente certamente certainement 
dulci mente dolcemente dulcemente doucement 
brevi mente brevemente brevemente brévement 
facili mente facilmente fácilmente facilement 


Lat. sic is the parent of It. si, Sp. si, and Fr. si meaning yes. 


In the readings 


3. precatory, precarious, pray, prayer. 5. patient. 10. exemplar, exem- 
plary, exemplify. 12. vestige, vestigial. “Nervousness”: solicitous, solici- 
tude. —perturbation. — collection. “Kisses”: arena.—furtive.— insanity. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salve! Long-time Tonight Show fans will know why I call result clauses 
"Johnny Carson clauses": during his monologue, Johnny began many an 
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anecdote with the likes of “I saw this fellow the other night who was so 
funny... ” Ed McMahon (or some bloke from the audience) then chimes 
in, “How funny was he, Johnny?” and Johnny replies, always with a result 
clause, “Why, he was so funny that...” 

Sunt multae delectütiones in novo vocābulāriē nostro: e.g., there's Virgin- 
ia's state motto, sic semper tyrannis, thus always to tyrants (death, i.e.!); and 
ingenium, which really means something inborn, like a Roman man's genius 
(his inborn guardian spirit, counterpart to the woman's iünó, magnified and 
deified in the goddess Juno); the connection of moenia and münire reminds 
us that fortification walls were the ancients' best munitions, and there's the 
old proverb praemonitus, praemünitus, forewarned (is) forearmed; sic is an 
editor's annotation, meaning thus (it was written), and used to identify an 
error or peculiarity in a text being quoted. 

And here's a brief "kissertation" on the nicest word in this new list: 
ósculum was the native word for kiss (vs. básium, which the poet Catullus 
seems to have introduced into the language from the north); it is actually 
the diminutive of ös, óris (Ch. 14) and so means literally little mouth (which 
perhaps proves the Romans “puckered up" when they smooched!). Catullus, 
by the way, loved to invent words, and one was bāsiātid, kissification or 
smooch-making (“smooch,” by the way, is not Latinate, alas, but Germanic 
and related to “smack,” as in "to smack one's lips,” which one might do 
before enjoying either a kiss or a slice of toast with "Smucker's"!). Rīdēte 
et valéte! 


Reconstruction of the Roman Forum, Soprintendenza alle Antichita, Rome, Italy 
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Perfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive; Indirect 
Questions; Sequence of 
Tenses 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 


Perfect system subjunctives, like perfect system indicatives, all follow 
the same basic rules of formation, regardless of the conjugation to which 
they belong. For the perfect subjunctive active, add -eri- + the personal 
endings to the perfect stem (shortening the -i- before -m, -t, and -nt); for 
the pluperfect active, add -issé- + the personal endings to the perfect stem 
(shortening the -e- before -m, etc.). For the passives, substitute the subjunc- 
tives sim and essem for the equivalent indicatives sum and eram. 

The forms of laudē are shown below; those for the other model verbs 
(which follow the very same pattern) are provided in the Appendix. 


PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE ACTIVE 


Sg.  laudāv-erim, laudāverīs, laudāverit 
PI. laudāverimus, laudāverītis, laudáverint 


Note that these forms are identical to those of the future perfect indicative 
except for the first person singular and the long -ī- in certain of the subjunc- 
tive forms; the identical forms can be distinguished as indicative or subjunc- 
live by sentence context. 
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PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE ACTIVE 


Sg. laudāv-issem, laudāvissēs, laudávisset 
PI. laudávissémus, laudávissétis, laudávissent 


Note that these forms resemble the perfect active infinitive, laudávisse, + 
the endings (with the -ē- long except before -m, etc.; cp. the imperfect sub- 
junctive, which resembles the present active infinitive + endings). 


PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE PASSIVE 


Sg.  laudātus, -a, -um sim, laudátus sis, laudátus sit 
PI. laudātī, -ae, -a simus, laudātī sitis, laudātī sint 


PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE PASSIVE 


Sg.  laudātus, -a, -um éssem, laudátus éssés, laudátus ésset 
PI. laudātī, -ae, -a essēmus, laudātī essétis, laudātī éssent 


TRANSLATION AND USAGE 


As with the present and imperfect subjunctives, the perfect and pluper- 
fect are employed in a variety of clauses (in accordance with the seguence 
of tenses discussed below) and with a variety of translations. Just as may 
and might/would are sometimes used in translating the present and imperfect, 
respectively, so may have and might havelwould have are sometimes employed 
with the perfect and pluperfect; likewise, they are often translated as simple 
indicatives: the best procedure is to learn the rules for translation of each 
clause type. 


SYNOPSIS 


You have now learned to conjugate a verb fully in all of its finite forms; 
following is a complete third person singular synopsis of agó, agere, égi, 
āctum (cp. Ch. 21): 


Indicative Mood 
Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut.Perf. — Plupf. 
Act. — ágil áget agébat égit égerit égerat 
Pass. — ágitur agétur — agébátur actus áctus áctus 
est érit érat 

Subjunctive Mood 
Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut.Perf. — Plupf. 
Act. — ágat —— ágeret égerit —— ēgisset 
Pass.  agátur — ——— agerétur actus —— áctus 


sit éssel 
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INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


An indirect question is a subordinate clause which reports some ques- 
tion indirectly, i.e., not via a direct quotation (e.g., "they asked what Gaius 
was doing" vs. "they asked, ‘What is Gaius doing? ”); as such, it is compa- 
rable in conception to an indirect statement, which reports indirectly, not a 
question, but some affirmative statement (see Ch. 25). The indirect question, 
however, uses a subjunctive verb (not an infinitive) and is easily distin- 
guished from other subjunctive clause types since it is introduced by some 
interrogative word such as quis/quid, qui/quae/quod (i.e., the interrogative ad- 
jective), quam, guaudē, cür, ubi, unde, uter, utrum . . . an (whether . . . or), -ne 
(attached to the clause’s first word, = whether), etc.; moreover, the verb in 
the main clause is ordinarily a verb of speech, mental activity, or sense per- 
ception (including many of the same verbs that introduce indirect state- 
ments: sec the list in Ch. 25). 

The subjunctive verb in an indirect question is usually translated as 
though it were an indicative in the same tense (i.e., without any auxiliary 
such as may or might). Compare the first three examples below, which are 
direct questions, with the next three, which contain indirect questions: 


Quid Gaius facit? What is Gaius doing? 

Quid Gaius fēcit? What did Gaius do? 

Quid Gaius faciet? What will Gaius do? 

Rogant quid Gaius faciat. They ask what Gaius is doing. 
Rogant quid Gaius fécerit. They ask what Gaius did. 


Rogant quid Gaius factürus sit. They ask what Gaius will do 
(lit., is about to do). 


Factürus sit in this last example is a form sometimes called the “future active 
periphrastic”; in the absence of an actual future subjunctive, this combina- 
tion of a form of sum 4 the future active participle (cp. the passive peri- 
phrastic, consisting of sum + the future passive participle, in Ch. 24) was 
occasionally employed in order to indicate future time unambiguously in 
certain types of clauses (including the indirect question). In this last ex- 
ample, if the main verb were a past tense, then (in accordance with the rules 
for sequence of tenses) the sentence would bc rogávérunt quid Gaius factürus 
esset, they asked what Gaius would do (was about to do, was going to do). 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


As in English, so also in Latin, there is a logical sequence of tenses as 
the speaker or writer proceeds from a main clause to a subordinate clause. 
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The rule in Latin is simple: a “primary” tense of the indicative must be 
followed by a primary tense of the subjunctive, and a “historical” (or “sec- 
ondary”) indicative tense must be followed by a historical subjunctive tense, 
as illustrated in the following chart. 

It may be helpful to note at this point that the so-called primary tenses 
of the indicative, the present and future, both indicate incomplete actions 
(i.e., actions now going on, in the present, or only to be begun in the future), 
while the historical tenses, as the term implies, refer to past actions. 


Group Main Verb Subordinate Subjunctive 


Present (= action at same time or after) 


Primary Pres. or Fut. Perfect (= action before) 


Imperfect (= action at same time or after) 


gil EAN denas: | Pluperfect (= action before) 


After a primary main verb the present subjunctive indicates action oc- 
curring at the same time as that of the main verb or after that of the main 
verb. The perfect subjunctive indicates action which occurred before that of 
the main verb. 

Similarly after a historical main verb the imperfect subjunctive indicates 
action occurring at the same time as that of the main verb or after that of 
the main verb. The pluperfect subjunctive indicates action which occurred 
before that of the main verb.’ 

These rules for the sequence of tenses operate in purpose clauses, result 
clauses, indirect questions, and similar constructions to be introduced in 
subsequent chapters; analyze carefully the sequencing in each of the follow- 
ing examples: 

Id facit (faciet) ut mé iuvet, he does (will do) it to help me. 

Id fēcit (faciēbat) ut mē iuvāret, he did (kept doing) it to help me. 


Tam dürus est ut eum vitem, fe is so harsh that I avoid him. 
Tam dūrus fuit (erat) ut eum vitárem, he was so harsh that I avoided 
him. 


Rogant, rogábunt— They ask, will ask 
guid faciat, what he is doing. 


' There are two common and quite logical exceptions to the rules for sequence of 
tenses: a historical present main verb (i.e., a present tense used for the vivid narration of 
past events) will often take a historica) sequence subjunctive, and a perfect tense main 
verb, when focussing on the present consequences of the past action, may be followed 
by a primary sequence subjunctive (sec P.R. 8 below). Note, too, that since purpose and 
result clauses logically describe actions that follow (actually or potentially) the actions 
of the main verb, they do not ordinarily contain perfect or pluperfect tense verbs, which 
indicate prior action (though the perfect subjunctive was sometimes used as a historical 
tense in a result clause). 
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quid fécerit, what he did. 

quid factürus sit, what he will do. 
Rogāvērunt, rogābant— They asked, kept asking 

quid faceret, what he was doing. 

quid fécisset, what he had done. 

quid factürus esset, what he would do. 


VOCABULARY 


honor, honoris, m., honor, esteem, public office (honorable, honorary, 
honorific, dishonor, honest) 

cēterī, -ae, -a, pl., the remaining, the rest, the other, all the others; cp. 
alius, another, other (etc. — et cetera) 

quántus, -a, -um, kow large, how great, how much (quantify, quantity, 
quantitative, quantum; cp. tantus); tántus . . . quántus, just as much 
(many)... as 

ridiculus, -a, -um, /aughable, ridiculous (ridicule, etc.; cp. rideo, subrided, 
Ch. 35) 

vivus, -a, -um, alive, living (vivid, vivify, convivial; cp. viv, vita) 

fürtim, adv., stealthily, secretly (furtively, ferret; cp. fürtivus, -a, -um, se- 
cret, furtive; für, füris, m./f., thief) 

mox, adv., soon 

prímó, adv., at first, at the beginning (cp. primus, -a, -um) 

repente, adv., suddenly 

unde, adv., whence, from what or which place, from which, from whom 

ütrum . . . an, conj., whether... or 

bibó, bibere, bibi, /0 drink (bib, bibulous, imbibe, wine-bibber, beverage) 

cognóscó, -nóscere, -nóvi, -hitum, to become acquainted with, learn, recog- 
nize; in perfect tenses, Know (cognizance, cognizant, cognition, con- 
noisseur, incognito, reconnaissance, reconnoiter; cp. nóscó, noscere, 
növi, nótum, noble, notice, notify, notion, notorious, and recognóscó, 
Ch. 38) 

comprehendó, -héndere, -hendi, -hénsum, to grasp, seize, arrest; compre- 
hend, understand (comprehensive, comprehensible, incomprehensible) 

cónsümó, -sümere, -sūmpsī, -sūmptum, fo consume, use up (consumer, 
consumption, assume, assumption, presume, presumable, presump- 
tion, presumptive, presumptuous, resume, resumption; cp. sümó, ro 
take) 

dübitó (1), to doubt, hesitate (dubious, dubitable, dubitative, doubtful, 
doubtless, indubitable, undoubtedly) 

expónó, -pónere, -pósui, -pósitum, to set forth, explain, expose (exponent, 
exposition, expository, expound) 

mínuó, minüere, minuī, minütum, to lessen, diminish (cp. minor, minus, 
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minimus; diminish, diminuendo, diminution, diminutive, minuet, min- 
ute, minutiae, menu, mince) 


rógó (1), to ask (interrogate, abrogate, arrogant, derogatory, preroga- 


tive, surrogate) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


— —- 


— m —- 
Aa wh 


. Rogāvit ubi illae duae discipulae dignae haec didicissent. 

. Vidébit quanta fuerit vis illorum verborum fēlīcium. 

. Has īnsidiās repente exposuit né res püblica opprimerétur. 

. Hi taceant et trés cēterī expellantur nē occásiónem similem habeant. 


Ita dürus erat ut beneficia uxóris comprehendere nón posset. 


. Céteri quidem nesciébant quam Acris esset méns nātae eórum. 

. Dénique princeps cognóscet cür potentior pars militum nós vitet. 

. lam cognóvi cür clára facta véró nón sint facillima. 

. Quidam auctērēs appellābant arma optimum remedium malórum. 
. Mortuis haec arma mox dédicémus nē honēre egeant. 

. Fátó duce, Rómulus Remusque Rómam condidérunt; et, Remó ne- 


cātē, moenia urbis novae cito surréxérunt. 


. Tell me in what lands liberty is found. 
. We did not know where the sword had finally been put. 
. He does not understand the first words of the little book which they 


wrote about the constellations. 


15. They asked why you could not learn what the rest had done. 


16 


. Let all men now seek better things than money or supreme power 


so that their souls may be happier. 


SENTENTIAE ANTÍQUAE 


l. 


= 


Nunc vidétis quantum scelus contra rem püblicam et lēgēs nostrās 
vóbis prónüntiátum sit. (Cicero.) 


. Quam dulcis sit lībertās vóbis protinus dicam. (Phaedrus.) 
. Rogábat dénique cür umquam ex urbe cessissent. (Horace.) 
. Nunc sció quid sit amor. (*Virgil.) 


Videámus uter hic in medio ford plūs scribere possit. (Horace.) 


. Multi dubitābant quid optimum esset. (*Cicero.) 

. Incipiam expónere unde nātūra omnēs rés creet alatque. (Lucretius.) 
. Dulce est vidére quibus malis ipse careās. (Lucretius.) 

. Auctórem Troiant belli relegi, qui dicit quid sit pulchrum, quid 


turpe, quid ūtile, quid nón. (Horace.—Troianus, -a, -um, Trojan.) 


. Doctós rogābis quà ratióne bene agere cursum vitae possis, utrum 


virtütem doctrina paret an nātūra ingeniumque dent, quid minuat 
cūrās, quid tē amicum tibi faciat. (Horace.— doctrina, -ae, teaching.) 


„lstī autem rogant tantum quid habeas, nón cūr et unde. (Seneca.) 
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12. Errat, qui finem vēsānī quaerit amoris: vérus amor nüllum nóvit ha- 
bére modum. (*Propertius.—vēsāmus, -a, -um, insane.) 

13. Sed tempus est iam mē discēdere ut cicütam bibam, et vós discedere 
ut vitam agātis. Utrum autem sit melius, di iminortālēs sciunt; homi- 
nem quidem néminem scire crēdē. (Cicero.—Socrates’ parting 
words to the jury which had condemned him to death.—cicūta, -ae, 
hemlock. —némó homó, no human being.) 


^e 


The Death of Socrates, Charles Alphonse Dufresnoy, 17th century 
Galleria Palatina, Palazzo Pitti, Florence, Italy 


EVIDENCE AND CONFESSION 


Sit dénique scriptum in fronte ūnīus cuiusque quid dé ré püblicá sentiat; 
nam rem püblicam labóribus cónsiliisque meis ex igne atque ferró éreptam 
esse vidétis. Haec iam expónam breviter ut scire possitis quà ratióne compre- 
hénsa sint. Semper providi qué modē in tantis insidiis salvi esse possémus. 
Omnés diés cónsümpsi ut vidérem quid coniūrātī āctūrī essent. Dénique lit- 
terās intercipere potui quae ad Catilinam à Lentulo aliisque coniürátis mis- 
sae erant. Tum, coniūrātīs comprehēnsīs et senātū convocātē, contendi in 
senātum, ostendi litterás Lentulo, quaesivi cognósceretne signum. Dixit sé 
cognóscere; sed primó dubitāvit et negāvit sé dé his rebus respónsürum esse. 
Mox autem ostendit quanta esset vis conscientiae; nam repente mollītus est 
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atque omnem rem nārrāvit. Tum cēterī coniüráti sic fürtim inter sé aspicié- 
bant ut nón ab aliis indicārī sed indicāre sé ipsi viderentur. 


(Cicero, excerpts from the first and third Catilinarian orations— Cicero finally 
succeeded in forcing Catiline to leave Rome, but his henchmen remained and 
Cicero still lacked the tangible evidence he needed to convict them in court; in 
this passage he shows how he finally obtained not only that evidence but even a 
confession. See the readings in Chs. 11 and 14, "Cicero Urges Catiline's Depar- 
ture" in Ch. 20, and the continuation, "Testimony Against the Conspirators,” 
in Ch. 36.— fróns, frontis, l., brow, face. — breviter, adv. of brevis. — pró-videó, (o 
Jore-see, give attention to —intercipió, ere, -cēpī, -ceptum.— cónscientia, -ae, 
conscience, —inter sé aspicio, -ere, 10 glance at each other. —indicāre, to accuse.) 


A COVERED DISH DINNER! 


Mēnsās, Ole, bonds pónis, sed pónis opertas. 
Ridiculum est: possum sic ego habére bonds. 


(*Martial 10.54; meter: elegiac couplet.—Olus, another of  Martial's 
“friends.” —opertus, -a, -um, concealed, covered. —ego, i.e., even a poor fellow 
like me.) 


Cocks fighting in front of a mensa 
Mosaic from Pompeii, detail 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, Haly 


A LEGACY-HUNTER'S WISH 
Nil mihi dàs vivus; dicis post fáta datürum: 
si nón es stultus, scis, Maro, quid cupiam! 


(*Martial 11.67; meter: elegiac couplet.— ni] = nihil. —fáta, poetic pl. for sg. = 
mortem.—datürum = tē datürum esse, — Maro, another of Martial's fictitious 
(?] addressees.) 


NOTE ON A COPY OF CATULLUS’ CARMINA 


Tantum magna suó débet Véróna Catullo 
quantum parva suo Mantua Vergilio. 
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In the readings 


(*Martial 14.195; meter: elegiac couplet. Verona and Mantua were the birth- 
places of Catullus and Virgil respectively; see the Introd. — Note the interlocked 
word order within each verse and the neatly parallel structure between the two 
verses.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


The "dubitative" (or "deliberative") subjunctive is another of the inde- 
pendent subjunctives. On the basis of dubito you should have a good sense 
of the idea conveyed by this subjunctive; ¢.g., quid faciat? what is he to do 
(I wonder)? 

Further derivatives from the basic prehendē, seize, are: apprehend, ap- 
prentice, apprise, imprison, prehensile, prison, prize, reprehend, reprisal, 
surprise. 


"Evidence": front, frontal, affront, confront, effrontery, frontier, frontis- 
piece.— provide, providence, provision, improvident, improvise, improvisa- 
tion.— interception. —conscientious, conscious, inconscionable.— aspect. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte, amici! This chapter's vocābulārium novum brings a veritable céna 
verbórum for your ménsa Latina; let's start with the main course: the cursus 
honórum, a familiar phrase in Eng., was the traditional course of political 
office-holding in Rome; ordinarily one served first as quaestor (a treasury 
official), then as praetor (judge), and only later as cónsul. The consulship 
was something like our presidency, but the term was one year, and there 
were two consuls, each with veto power over the other (Cicero, as you recall, 
was one of the consuls in 63 B.C., when he uncovered the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy). 

Now for the ménsa secunda, Lat. for dessert: first, an old proverb that 
will serve you near as well as carpe diem: occasiónem cognósce! And here's 
another that may save you from temptation to even the slightest of crimes: 
nēmē repente fuit turpissimus, ro one was ever suddenly most vicious (Juvenal 
2.83: the satirist meant that even the worst criminals attained that status 
through the gradual accumulation of guilty acts). An honorary degree is 
granted honēris causa; honórés mütant mērēs is an ancient truism; from 
cēterī, besides et cétera/etc., is cétera désunt, the rest is lacking, an editorial 
notation for missing sections of a text; from quantus comes a large quantity 
of phrases, one of which should be sufficient here, quantum satis, as much as 
suffices (if you are not satisfied, see Chs. 32 and 35; and when day is done you 
can shout mox nox, in rem, soon (‘twill be) night, (let's get down) to business. 
Valéte! 
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Cum CLAUSES 


You are already quite familiar with the use of cum as a preposition. 
Cum can also serve as a conjunction, meaning when, since, or although and 
introducing a subordinate clause. 

Sometimes the verb in a cum clause is indicative, especially when de- 
scribing the precise time of an action. In these so-called “cum temporal 
clauses,” cum is translated when (or while); tum is occasionally found in the 
main clause, and cum... tum together may be translated not only... but 
also: 


Cum eum vidēbis, eum cognēscēs, when you (will) see him [i.e., at that 
very moment], you will recognize him. 


Cum vincimus, tum pācem spērās, when (while) we are winning, you are 
(at the same time) hoping for peace. 


Cum ad illum iocum venerant, tum amicós contulerant, when they had 
come to that place, they had brought their friends or not only had they 
come to that place, but they had also brought their friends. 


Very often, however, the verb of the cum clause is in the subjunctive 
mood, especially when it describes either the general circumstances (rather 
than the exact time) when the main action occurred (often called a "cum 
circumstantial clause"), or explains the cause of the main action ("cum 
causal"), or describes a circumstance that might have obstructed the main 
action or is in some other way opposed to it ("cum adversative"): 
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Cum hoc fécisset, ad té fügit. 
When he had done this, he fled to you. (circumstantial) 


Cum hoc sciret, potuit eds iuvare. 
Since he knew this, he was able to help them. (causal) 


Cum hoc sciret, tamen milités misit. 
Although he knew this, nevertheless he sent the soldiers. (adversative) 


Cum Gātum dīligerēmus, nón poterámus eum iuvare. 
Although we loved Gaius, we could not help him. (adversative) 


Remember that when cum is followed immediately by a noun or pronoun in 
the ablative case, you should translate it with. When instead it introduces a 
subordinate clause, translate it when, since, although, etc. You should have 
little difficulty distinguishing among the four basic types of cum clauses: the 
temporal has its verb in the indicative, and the three subjunctive types can 
generally be recognized by analyzing the relationship between the actions in 
the main clause and the subordinate clause (note, too, that in the case of 
adversative clauses the adverb tamen often appears in the main clause). The 
verb in a cum clause, whatever its type, is regularly translated as an indica- 
tive, i.e., without an auxiliary such as may or might. 


IRREGULAR Ferd, ferre, tuli, lātum, 
to bear, carry 


Feró is onc of a series of irregular verbs to be introduced in the closing 
chapters of this text (the others being voló, nólo, mālē, fīč, and eð); they are 
all very commonly used and should be learned thoroughly. 

The English verb "to bear" is cognate with Latin feró, ferre and has 
generally the same basic and metaphorical meanings, fo carry and to endure. 
In the present system feró is simply a third conjugation verb, formed exactly 
like agó except that the stem vowel does not appear in a few places, includ- 
ing the infinitive ferre. The only irregular forms, all of them in the present 
tense (indicative, imperative, and infinitive), are highlighted below in bold; 
the imperfect subjunctive, while formed on the irregular infinitive ferre, 
nevertheless follows the usual pattern of present infinitive + endings. Re- 
member that the singular imperative lacks the -e, just like dic, düc, and 
fac (Ch. 8). 

Although tuli (originally tetulī) and látum (originally *tlātum) derive ul- 
timately from a different verb related to tollo (the Eng. hybrid "go, went, 
gone," e.g., is similarly composed from two diflerent verbs through a com- 
mon linguistic phenomenon known as "suppletion"), their conjugation fol- 
lows the regular pattern and so should cause no difficulty. 
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Present Indicative 


Active Passive 

1. férd féror 

2. fers (cp. ágis) fērris (ageris) 
3. fert (cp. agit) fértur (ágitur) 
l. férimus férimur 

2. fértis (cp. ágitis) ferimini 

3. férunt ferüntur 


Present Imperative 
Active 
2. fer (áge), fērte (agite) 


Infinitives 

Active Passive 
Pres. férre (ágere) férri (agi) 
Perf. tulísse látus ésse 
Fut. lātūrus ésse látum irt 
SYNOPSIS 


The following third person singular synopsis, showing irregular forms 
in bold and taken together with the preceding summary, should provide a 
useful overview of the conjugation of ferd; for the complete conjugation, see 
the Appendix (p. 459-60) 


Indicative Mood 
Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut.Perf. — Plupf. 
Act. fert féret ferébat tülit tülerit tülerat 
Pass. — fértur ferétur — ferébátur — látus látus látus 
est érit érat 
Subjunctive Mood 
Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut.Perf.  Plupf. 
Act. férat — ferret tülerit — tulísset 
Pas. ferdtur — ferrétur látus — lātus 
sit ésset 
VOCABULARY 
as, assis, m., an as (a small copper coin, roughly equivalent to a penny; 
ace) 


auxilium, -iī, n., aid, help (auxiliary; cp. auged, to increase, augment) 

digitus, -ī, m., finger, toe (digit, digital, digitalis, digitalize, digitate, digi- 
tize, prestidigitation; see Latina Est Gaudium, Ch. 20) 

elephántus, -ī, m. and f., elephant (elephantiasis, elephantine) 
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exsilium, -iī, n., exile, banishment (exilic) 

invidia, -ae, f., envy, jealousy, hatred (invidious, invidiousness, envious; 
cp. invideó below) 

rümor, rümóris, m., rumor, gossip (rumormonger) 

vinum, -i, n., wine (vine, vinegar, viniculture, viniferous, vintage, vinyl) 

mediocris, mediocre, ordinary, moderate, mediocre (mediocrity; cp. 
medius) 

cum, conj. + subj., when, since, although; conj. + indic., when 

ápud, prep. + acc., among, in the presence of, at the house of 

semel, adv., a single time, once, once and for all, simultaneously 

ūsgue, adv., all the way, up (to), even (to), continuously, always 

doled, dolēre, dólui, dolitūrum, to grieve, suffer; hurt, give pain (doleful, 
dolor, dolorous, Dolores, condole, condolences, indolent, indolence; 
cp. dolor, Ch. 38) 

dormiē, dormíre, dormivi, dormitum, fo sleep (dormitory, dormer, dor- 
mancy, dormant, dormouse) 

féro, férre, tüli, látum, to bear, carry, bring; suffer, endure, tolerate; say, 
report (fertile, circumference, confer, defer, differ, infer, offer, prefer, 
proffer, refer, suffer, transfer; cp. bear) 

adferē, adférre, áttuli, allátum, 10 bring to (afferent) 

cūnferē, cónférre, cóntuli, collátum, to bring together, compare; confer, 
bestow; sè confērre, betake oneself, go (conference, collation) 

Offers, offérre, óbtuli, oblatum, to offer (offertory, oblation) 

réferó, reférre, réttuli, relatum, to carry back, bring back; repeat, answer, 
report (refer, reference, referent, referral, relate, relation, relative) 

invided, -vidére, -vidī, -visum, fo be envious; + dat. (see Ch. 35), to look 
at with envy, envy, be jealous of 

óccidà, -cidere, -cidī, -cásum, 1o fall down; die; set (occident, occidental, 
occasion, occasional; cp. cado, occasid) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. lam véró cognovimus istās mentés dūrās ferrum pró piace offerre. 

2. Né natae geminae discant verba tam acerba et tam düra. 

3. Cum hi decem viri ex moenibus semel discessissent, alia occásió 
pácis numquam oblata est. 

4. Tantum auxilium nóbis referet ut nē ācerrimī quidem milités aut 
pugnàre aut hic remanére possint. 

5. Rogābat cür céterae tantam fidem apud nos praestārent et nóbis tan- 
tam spem adferrent. 

6. Cum patria nostra tanta beneficia offerat, tamen quidam sé in insi- 
diās fürtim conferunt et contra bonds mox pugnābunt. 

7. Dénique audiámus quantae sint hae insidiae ac quot coniūrātī con- 
trà cīvitātem surgant. 
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. Haec scelera repente exposui né alia et similia ferrétis. 
. Respondérunt plürima arma à militibus ad litus allata esse et in nà- 


vibus condita esse. 


. Cum parentes essent vivi, fēlīcēs erant; mortui quoque sunt beātī. 
. Nesció utrum trés coniūrātī maneant an in exsilium contenderint. 
. Nēs cónferàmus ad cénam, mei amici, bibāmus multum vini, cónsü- 


māmus noctem, atque omnés cūrās nostrás minuāmus! 


. When the soldiers had been arrested, they soon offered us money. 
. Although life brings very difficult things, let us endure them all and 


dedicate ourselves to philosophy. 


. Since you know what help is being brought by our six friends, these 


evils can be endured with courage. 


. Although his eyes could not see the light of the sun, nevertheless 


that humble man used to do very many and very difficult things. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 


2 


3. 


4. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


Potestne haec lüx esse tibi iūcunda, cum sciás hós omnés cēnsilia 
tua cognóvisse? (Cicero.) 


. Themistoclés, cum Graeciam servitūte Persicā līberāvisset et propter 


invidiam in exsilium expulsus esset, ingrátae patriae iniüriam nón 
tulit quam ferre débuit. (Cicero. — Persicus, -a, -um.— ingrátus, -a, 
-um, ungrateful. —iniüria, -ae, injury.) 

Quae cum ita sint, Catilina, confer tē in exsilium. (Cicero. —quae 
cum = et cum haec.) 

Ó nāvis, novi flüctüs belli tē in mare referent! O quid agis? Unde erit 
illum perfugium? (Horace.—nāvis, ship [of state]. —flüctus, -üs, 
wave, billow.) 


„Cum rēs püblica immortālis esse dēbeat, doled eam salütis egére ac 


in vītā ünius mortālis consistere. (Cicero. — cünsistó, -ere + in, to 
depend on.) 


. Cum illum hominem esse servum nóvisset, eum comprehendere nón 


dubitāvit. (Cicero.) 


. Ille comprehénsus, cum primo impudenter respondēre coepisset, dë- 


nique tamen nihil negāvit. (Cicero.— impudenter, adv.) 


. Miló dicitur per stadium vénisse cum bovem umeris ferret. (Cic- 


ero. —Mil$, -lónis, m., a famous Greek athlete.— stadium, -ii. — bós, 
bovis, m./f., ox. —umerus, -ī, shoulder.) 

Quid vesper et somnus ferant, incertum est. (Livy.) 

Ferte miseró tantum auxilium quantum potestis. (Terence.) 

Hoc ünum scid: quod fata ferunt, id ferémus aequó animo. 
(Terence.) 

Lēgum dénique idcircó omnés servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus. 
(*Cicero. —idcircó, adv., for this reason.) 
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GIVE ME A THOUSAND KISSES! 


Vivümus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
rümórésque senum sevériórum 
omnés ünius aestimémus assis! 
Soles occidere et redire possunt; 
5 nobis cum semel occidit brevis lüx, 
nox est perpetua üna dormienda. 
Dà mi básia mille, deinde centum; 
dein mille altera, dein secunda centum; 
deinde üsque altera mille, deinde centum. 
10 Dein, cum milia multa fēcerīmus— 
conturbábimus illa, nē sciámus, 
aut né quis malus invidere possit, 
cum tantum sciat esse básiórum. 


(*Catullus 5; an exhortation to love, and to ignore the grumbling of stern old 
men who envy the young and curse their passion.— rümórés, with omnés; adj. 
and noun were often widely separated in poetry, so it is especially important to 
take note of the endings.—sevērus, -a, -um.—ünius . . . assis, gen. of value, at 
one penny. —aestimáüre, (o value, estimate. —tedire, to return. —nóbis, dat. of ref- 
erence [Ch. 38], here = nostra, with brevis lix.-—mi = mihi.—dein = deinde. — 
conturbare, to throw into confusion, mix up, jumble; possibly an allusion to dis- 
turbing the counters on an abacus. —né seiāmus, sc. numerum; if the number is 
unknown then, in a sense, it is limitless.—quis, here someone. —invidére, with 
malus, means both fo envy and to cast an evil eye upon, i.e., to hex.— tantum, 
with basidrum, gen. of the whole, = so many Kisses.) 
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Small Roman abacus, Museo Nazionale Romano delle Terme, Rome, Haly 
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RINGO 


Sénós Charinus omnibus digitis gerit 
nec nocte pēnit ānulēs 

nec cum lavátur. Causa quae sit quaeritis? 
Dactyliothécam nón habet! 


(*Martial 11.59; meter: iambic trimeter and dimeter.—-Charinus, an ostenta- 
tious chap who liked to show off his rings.—-sēnī, -ae, -a, six each, six apiece, 
here with ānulēs, rings [see Latina Est Gaudium, Ch. 20]; what effect might the 
poet be hoping to achieve by so widely separating noun and adj.? —pónit = 
dépónit, put «way. —lavàüre, to bathe.— Causa ... quaeritis: the usual order 
would be quaeritisne quae sit causa.—dactyliothéca, -ae, a ring-bax, jewelry 
chest.) 
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Gold ring 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, Austria 


FACĒTIAE (WITTICISMS) 


Cum Ciceró apud Damasippum cenaret et ille, mediocrī vind in mēnsā 
positē, diceret, “Bibe hoc Falernum; hoc est vinum guadrāgintā annērum,” 
Ciceró respondit, "Bene aetātem fert!" 


(Macrobius, Sāturnālia 2.3, — Falernum, -i, Falernian wine, actually a very fa- 
mous wine, not a "mediocre" one.—guadrāgintā, indecl., 40.) 


Augustus, cum quidam ridiculus ei libellum trepidé adferret, et modo 
proferret manum et modo retraheret, “Putas,” inquit, "tē assem elephanto 
dare?" 

(Macrobius, Sáturnália 2.4. —trepide, adv., in confusion. —modo .. . modo, now 
. now, —re-trahà. —elephantó: one thinks of a child offering a peanut to a 
circus elephant.) 
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In the readings 


ETYMOLOGY 


2. ingrate, ingratitude.— injurious. 4. fluctuate. 5. consist, consistent. 
7. impudent, impudence. 8. bovine.—humerus, humeral. "Kisses": severe, 
severity, asseverate. —estimate, estimation, inestimable. "Ringo": annulus, 
annular eclipse, annulate, annulet (all spelled with nn, perhaps by analogy 
with annus, year, despite the classical ánulus, which —to get down to “funda- 
mentals”—is actually the diminutive of anus, ring, circle, anus). "Facétiae": 
trepidation. — retract, retraction. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Iterum salvéte, doctae doctique! Having made it this far, you've certainly 
earned that appellation, and, as a further reward, here are more tidbits ex 
vocübulárió novó huius capitis, all focussed on that villainous Catiline: to 
start with, there's that famous cum temporal clause from Cicero's indictment 
of Catiline: cum tacent, clámant, when they are silent, they are shouting, i.e., 
“by their silence they condemn you.” Poor Catiline, perhaps he had too 
much to drink, üsque ad nauseam, and spilled the beans, ignoring the warn- 
ing, in vinó vēritās; if only he had observed Horace's aurea mediocritās, the 
golden mean, he might have received auxilium ab alté, he/p from on high, but 
the gods, it appears, were against him. And so he soon met his end, semel 
et simul, once and for all: valè, miser Catilina, et vés omnés, amici vēritātis 
honērisgue, valeātis! 
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Formation and Comparison 
of Adverbs; Volo, Malo, 
Nolo; Proviso Clauses 


FORMATION AND COMPARISON 
OF ADVERBS 


You are by now familiar with a wide range of Latin adverbs, words 
employed (as in English) to modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. Many 
have their own peculiar forms and endings and must simply be memorized 
when first introduced in the vocabularies (often without benefit of English 
derivatives to aid in the memorization): among these are cür, etiam, ita, 
(am, etc. 


POSITIVE DEGREE 


A great many adverbs, however, are formed directly from adjectives and 
are easily recognized. Many first/second declension adjectives form positive 
degree adverbs by adding -é to the base: 


lóng-é (far; longus, -a, -um) 
līber-ē (freely; liber, libera, liberum) 
pulchr-é (beautifully; pulcher, -chra, -chrum) 


From adjectives of the third declension, adverbs are often formed by 
adding -iter to the base; if the base ends in -nt- only -er is added: 
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fórt-iter (bravely; fortis, -e) 

celér-iter (quickly, celer, celeris, celere) 
Acr-iter (keenly; acer, Acris, Acre) 
félic-iter (happily; felix, gen. fēlīcis) 
sapiént-er (wisely; sapiens, gen. sapientis) 


COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE DEGREE 


Many Latin adverbs have comparative and superlative forms, just as 
they do in English, and their English translations correspond to those of 
comparative and superlative adjectives; e.g., positive degree "quickly"; com- 
parative “more (rather, too) quickly”; superlative “most (very) quickly,” etc. 

The comparative degree of adverbs is with few exceptions the -ius form 
which you have already learned as the neuter of the comparative degree of 
the adjective. 

The superlative degree of adverbs, being normally derived from the su- 
perlative degree of adjectives, regularly ends in -€ according to the rule given 
above for converting adjectives of the first and the second declensions into 
adverbs. 


Quam WITH COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE ADVERBS 


Quam is used with adverbs in essentially the same ways as with adjec- 
tives: hic puer celerius cucurrit quam ille, this boy ran more quickly than that 
one; illa puella quam celerrime cucurrit, that girl ran as quickly as possible. 
The ablative of comparison is not ordinarily employed after comparative 
adverbs (except in poetry). 


COMPARISON OF IRREGULAR ADVERBS 


When the comparison of an adjective is irregular (see Ch. 27), the com- 
parison of the adverb derived from it normally follows the basic irregulari- 
ties of the adjective but, of course, has adverbial endings. Study carefully 
the following list of representative adverbs; those tbat do not follow the 
standard rules stated above for forming adverbs from adjectives are high- 
lighted in bold (be prepared to point out how they do not conform). Note 
the alternate superlatives primó, which usually means first (in time) vs. 
primum, usually first (in a series); quam primum, however, has the idiomatic 
translation as soon as possible. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

lóngé (far) lóngius (farther, too f.) longissimé (farthest, very f.) 
liberé (freely) libérius (more f.) libérrimé (most, very f.) 
pülchré (beautifully)  pülchrius (more b.) pulchérrimé (most b.) 


fortiter (bravely) fórtius (more b.) fortíssimé (most b.) 
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celeriter (quickly) celérius (more q.) celērrimē (most g.) 
acriter (keenly) ácrius (more k.) ācērrimē (most k.) 
fēliciter (happily) félicius (more h.) fēlīcissimē (nost h.) 
sapiénter (wisely) sapientius (more w.) sapientissime (Post w.) 
fácile (casily) facilius (more e.) facillime (most e.) 
béne (well) mélius (better) Optimē (best) 
mále (badly) peíus (worse) péssimé (worst) 
mültum (much) plùs (more, quantity) — plürimum (most, very much) 
magnópere (greatly)  mágis (more, quality)  māximē (most, especially) 
párum (little, not minus (/ess) mínimé (least) 
very [much]) 

2 à We primē (first, at first) 

(pr) prius (before. eurier) | primum (in the first place) 


diù (for a long time)  diütius (longer) diūtissimē (very long) 


IRREGULAR Volo, velle, volui, to wish 


Like fero, introduced in the last chapter, voló is another extremely com- 
mon third conjugation verb which, though regular for the most part, does 
have several irregular forms, including the present infinitive velle. Remember 
these points: 


—volé has no passive forms at all, no future active infinitive or partici- 
ple, and no imperatives; 

— the perfect system is entirely regular; 

— the only irregular forms are in the present indicative (which must be 
memorized) and the present subjunctive (which is comparable to sim, 
sis, sit); 

— the imperfect subjunctive resembles that of fer; while formed from 
the irregular infinitive velle, it nevertheless follows the usual pattern 
of present infinitive + personal endings; 

—vol- is the base in the present system indicatives, vel- in the subjunc- 


tives. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Subj. Impf. Subj. Infinitives 
1. vēlē velim véllem Pres. vélle 
2. vis vēlīs vēllēs Perf. voluisse 
3. vult vēlit vēllet Fut. 
1. volumus velimus vellémus Participle 
2. vültis velitis vellétis Pres. vóléns 
3. volunt velint vellent 
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SYNOPSIS 


The following third person singular synopsis, with irregular forms in 
bold, should provide a useful overview of the conjugation of volē; for the 
complete conjugation, see the Appendix (p. 458—59). 


Indicative Mood 

Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut.Perf. Plupf. 
Act. vult vólet volébat voluit volüerit volüerat 
Subjunctive Mood 

Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut.Perf. Plupf. 
Act. velit = véllet volierit — — voluisset 
Nóló AND Malo 


The compounds ndlé, nólle, nólui (nē + voló), not to wish, to be unwilling, 
and mālē, mālle, malui (magis + voló), to want (something) more or instead, 
prefer, follow volé closely, but have long vowels in their stems (nē-, mā-) and 
some other striking peculiarities, especially in the present indicative. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE OF Nólà 
Sg. nóló, nón vis, nón vult Pl. nólumus, nēn vūltis, nólunt 


PRESENT INDICATIVE OF Mālā 
Sg. mālē, mávis, mávult Pl. málumus, maviltis, málunt 


The following synopses provide representative forms, again with irregu- 
lar forms in bold, but you should see the Appendix (p. 458-59) for the full 
conjugation of these verbs. 


Indicative Mood 

Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut.Perf. — Plupf. 
Act. nón vult — nólet nólébat nóluit nólüerit nólüerat 
Subjunctive Mood 
Act.  nmólit — noliet nólüerit — nēluisset 
Indicative Mood 
Act. mavult mālet mālčbat — máluit mālūerit  mālūerat 
Subjunctive Mood 


Act. malit -— mállet mālūerit — — māluisset 
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Nóló AND NEGATIVE COMMANDS 


While voló and mālē lack imperatives, nolé has both singular and plural 
imperatives that were very commonly employed along with complementary 
infinitives to express negative commands: 


Noli manere, Catilina, do not remain, Catiline! 
Nolite discédere, amici mei, do not leave, my friends! 


PROVISO CLAUSES 


The subjunctive is used in a subordinate clause introduced by dummodo, 
provided that, so long as, and certain other words that express a provisional 
circumstance or "proviso"; né is used as the negative in such clauses. 


Nēn timēbē, dummodo hic remaneās, / shall not be afraid, provided that 
you remain here. 

Erimus fēlīcēs, dummodo né discēdās, we shall be happy, so long as ( pro- 
vided that) you do not leave. 


Note that the verb in such clauses is simply translated as an indicative. 


VOCABULARY 


custódia, -ae, [., protection, custody; pl., guards (custodian, custodial) 

exércitus, -üs, m., army (exercise) 

paupērtās, paupertátis, f., poverty, humble circumstances (cp. pauper 
below) 

dives, gen. divitis or dítis, rich, (Dives) 

par, gen. paris + dat. (cp. Ch. 35), equal, like (par, pair, parity, peer, 
peerless, disparage, disparity, umpire, nonpareil) 

paüper, gen. paüperis, of small means, poor (poverty, impoverished; cp. 
paupertās) 

dūmmodo, conj. + subj., provided that, so long as 

All adverbs given in the list above, p. 22021. 

mālē, mālle, māluī, fo want (something) more, instead; prefer 

nóló, nólle, nolui, fo not... wish, be unwilling (nolo contendere, nol. 
pros.) 

pated, patēre, pátui, ro be open, lie open; be accessible; be evident (patent, 
pátent, patency) 

praébed, -bére, -bul, -bitum, so offer, provide 

prūmittē, -mittere, -misi, -missum, to send forth; promise (promissory) 

vols, vélle, voluī, to wish, want, be willing, will (volition, voluntary, invol- 
untary, volunteer, volitive, voluptuous, benevolent, malevolent, no- 
lens volens) 
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PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


— 


tv 


lod 


10. 
11. 


„Prīmē illī trēs rīdiculī nē mediocria guidem perīcula fortiter ferre 


poterant et üllum auxilium offerre nolebant. 


. Maximé rogāvimus quantum auxilium septem féminae adferrent et 


utrum dubitārent an nós mox adiütürae essent. 


. Dénique armis collātīs, imperātor prómisit decem milia militum ce- 


lerrimé discessüra esse, dummodo satis cópiárum reciperent. 


. Paria beneficia, igitur, in omnés dignós cónferre māvultis. 
. Haec mala melius expónant né divitiás minuant aut honērēs suds 


ámittant. 


„At volumus cognoscere cür sic inviderit et cir verba eius tam dūra 


fuerint. 


„Cum céteri has īnsidiās cognóverint, vult in exsilium fürtim ac quam 


celerrimē sé cónferre ut rūmērēs et invidiam vitet. 


. Multīne discipuli tantum studium üsque praestant ut has sententiās 


facillimé ünó annó legere possint? 


. Cum divitiás ámisisset et ünum assem nón habéret, tamen omnés 


civés ingenium mórésque eius maxime laudābant. 

Plüra melióraque lēgibus aequis quam ferro certe faciémus. 

Oculi tui sunt pulchriórés sideribus caeli, mea puella; es gracilis et 
bella, ac óscula sunt dulcióra vind: amémus sub lūce lünac! 


. Iste hostis, in Italiam cum multis elephantis veniéns, primó pugnāre 


nóluit et plürimós diés in montibus cónsümpsit. 


. Si nepós tē ad cénam invītābit, ménsam explēbit et tibi tantum vini 


offeret quantum vis; noli, autem, nimium bibere. 


. Do you wish to live longer and better? 
. He wishes to speak as wisely as possible so that they may yield to 


him very quickly. 


. When these plans had been learned, we asked why he had been un- 


willing to prepare the army with the greatest possible care. 


. That man, who used to be very humble, now so keenly wishes to 


have wealth that he is willing to lose his two best friends. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


2. 


Occásió nón facile praebetur sed facile ac repente amittitur. (Publil- 
ius Syrus.) 

Nóbiscum vivere iam diütius nón potes; nēlī remanére; id nón ferē- 
mus. (Cicero.) 


. Vis rēctē vivere? Quis nón? (*Horace.—rēctus, -a, -um, straight, 


right.) 


. Plüs nóvisti quid faciendum sit. (Terence.) 
. Mihi vērē dixit quid vellet. (Terence.) 
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6. Parés cum paribus facillimé congregantur. (*Cicero.— congregate, to 
gather into a flock.) 
7. Té magis quam oculós meós amó. (Terence.) 
8. Hominés libenter id crédunt quod volunt. (Caesar. —libéns, -entis, 
willing.) 
9. Multa éveniunt hominibus quae volunt et quae nólunt. (Plautus. — 
évenire, to happen.) 
10. Cónsilió melius contendere atque vincere possumus quam ira. 
(Publilius Syrus.) 
11. Optimus quisque facere māvult quam dicere. (Sallust. —mávult 
quam — magis vult quam.) 
12. Omnés sapientés féliciter, perfecte, fortūnātē vivunt. (Cicero. — per- 
fectus, -a, -um, complete.) 
13. Maximé eum laudant qui pecünià nón movetur. (Cicero.) 
14. Si vis scire quam nihil mali in paupertate sit, cónfer pauperem et 
divitem: pauper saepius et fidélius ridet. (Seneca.) 
15. Magistri pueris crüstula dant ut prima elementa discere velint. (Hor- 
ace. —crüstulum, -i, cookie. —elementum, -i.) 
16. Si vis mē flēre, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi. (*Horace.—flēre, to 
weep.) 


THE CHARACTER OF CIMON 


Cimón celeriter ad summós honórés pervénit. Habébat enim satis élo- 
quentiae, summam līberālitātem, magnam scientiam lēgum et rei mīlitāris, 
quod cum patre à pueró in exercitibus fuerat. Itaque hic populum urbanum 
in sud potestāte facillime tenuit et apud exercitum valuit plūrimum auctó- 
ritāte. 

Cum ille occidisset, Athéniénsés dē eó diū doluérunt; nón sólum in bel- 
lē, autem, sed etiam in pāce eum graviter dēsīderāvērunt. Fuit enim vir tan- 
tae līberālitātis ut, cum multēs hortós habēret, numquam in his custēdiās 
póneret; nam hortós līberrimē patēre voluit né populus ab his früctibus pro- 
hibérétur. Saepe autem, cum aliquem minus bene vestitum vidéret, ei suum 
amiculum dedit. Multós locuplétavit; multós pauperés vivós iüvit atque 
mortuós suð sümptü extulit. Sic minimé mirum est sī, propter mórés Ci- 
mónis, vita eius fuit sécüra et mors eius fuit omnibus tam acerba quam mors 
cuiusdam ex familia. 


(Nepos, Cimēn; adapted excerpts.— per-venire.—éloquentia, -ae.—liberálitàs, 
-tātis.—-mīlitāris, -e. —à puero, from his boyhood. —potestás, -tātis, power — 
auctóritás, -tātis, authority; the abl. tells in what respect.— Athéniénsés, A theni- 
ans. —hortus, -ī, garden, — vestitus, -a, -um, clothed. —amiculum, -i, cloak. —lo- 
cuplētāre, to enrich. —sümptus, -üs, expense. —extulit: ef-feré, bury. — mirus, -a, 
-um, surprising. —sé-cürus, -a, -um: së- means without.) 
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In the readings 


A VACATION . . . FROM YOU! 


Quid mihi reddat ager quaeris, Line, Nomentanus? 
Hoc mihi reddit ager: té, Line, non videó! 


(*Martial 2.38; meter: elegiac couplet.—reddē, -ere, to give back, return (in 
profit ). —Linus, -ī, another of Martial’s addressees. — Nómentànus, -a, -um, in 
Nomentum, a town of Latium known for its wine industry.) 


PLEASE... DON'T! 


Nil recitàs et vis, Māmerce, poéta vidērī. 
Quidquid vis estó, dummodo nil recités! 


(*Martial 2.88; meter: elegiac couplet.— nil = nihil. —Māmercus, -ī.—estē, fut. 
imper. of esse, “Be... 1”) 


ETYMOLOGY 


3. rectitude, rectify, direct, erect, correct; cp. right. 6. congregate, segre- 
gate, gregarious, aggregate. 9. event (=out-come), eventual. 12. perfect (= 
made or done thoroughly). “Cimon”: vest, vestment, invest, divest.-—sump- 
tuous, sumptuary.— miraculous, admire. “Vacation”: render, rendering, ren- 
dition. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! The modern Olympic games have as their motto three compara- 
tive adverbs, citius, altius (from altus, -a, -um, Aigh), fortius. The new irregular 
verbs in this chapter, especially voló and noló are extremely common in Lat. 
and you'll find them, willy-nilly, all through English. You know very well, 
for example, the legal plea of nēlē, short for nēlē contendere, / am unwilling 
to contest (the accusation); there's also nol. pros. = nólle prosequi, to be un- 
willing to pursue (the matter), meaning to drop a lawsuit; nēlēns, voléns, un- 
willing (or) willing, i.e., whether or not one wishes, like “willy-nilly” (a con- 
traction of “will ye, nill ye”); the abbreviation “d.v.,” for deó volente; also 
volo, non valeó, / am willing but not able; nēlī mé tangere, a warning against 
tampering as well as Lat. for the jewel-weed flower or “touch-me-not”; quan- 
tum vis, as much as you wish (which may be more than just quantum satis, 
Ch. 30); Deus vult, the call to arms of the First Crusade; and malé mori 
quam foedārī, freely "death before dishonor” (lit., Z wish to die rather than 
to be dishonored: for the deponent verb morior, see Ch. 34). Years ago some 
pundit wrote (demonstrating the importance of macrons), malé maló maló 
mālē, Jd rather be in an apple tree than a bad man in adversity; the first mālē 
is (rom mālum, -ī, apple, fruit-tree, which calls to mind Horace's character- 
ization of a Roman céna, from the hors d'oeuvres to the dessert, as ab ovē 
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(ovum, -ī, egg) disque ad māla, a phrase, very like the expression “from soup 
to nuts,” that became proverbial for “from start to finish” 

Et cétera ex vocābulāri6 novo: céteris paribus, «ll else being equal; custó- 
dia is related to custós, custūdis, guard, and custodire, to guard, hence Juve- 
nals satiric query, sed quis custédict ipsos custódés; exercitus is connected 
with exerceó, exercere, fo practice, exercise, and the noun exercitatié, which 
gives us the proverb, most salutary for Latin students: exercitātič est optimus 
magister. And so, valéte, discipuli/ae, et exercéte, exercéte, exercéte! 


Banqueter with egg, Etruscan fresco 
Tomb of the Lionesses, late 6th century B.C. 
Tarquinia, Haly 
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CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


Conditions are among the most common sentence types, others being 
“declarative,” “interrogative,” and “exclamatory.” You have encountered nu- 
merous conditional sentences in your Latin readings already, and so you are 
aware that the basic sentence of this type consists of two clauses: 1) the 
“condition” (or "protasis," Gk. for proposition or premise), a subordinate 
clause usually introduced by sī, if, or nisi, if not or unless, and stating a 
hypothetical action or circumstance, and 2) the "conclusion" (or "apodo- 
sis,’ Gk. for outcome or result), the main clause, which expresses the antici- 
pated outcome if the premise turns out to be true. 

There are six basic conditional types; three have their verbs in the indic- 
ative, three in the subjunctive, and the reason is simple. While all conditional 
sentences, by their very nature, describe actions in the past, present, or fu- 
ture that are to one extent or another hypothetical, the indicative was em- 
ployed in those where the condition was more likely to be realized, the sub- 
junctive in those where the premise was either less likely to be realized or 
where both the condition and the conclusion were absolutely contrary to 
the actual facts of a situation. Study carefully the following summary, learn- 
ing the names of cach of the six conditional types, how to recognize them, 
and the standard formulae for translation. 


INDICATIVE CONDITIONS 


|. Simple fact present: Si id facit, prūdēns est. Zf he is doing this [and it is 
quite possible that he is], he is wise. Present indicative in both clauses; 
translate verbs as present indicatives. 
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2. Simple fact past: Si id fēcit, prüdéns fuit. If he did this [and quite 
possibly he did], he was wise. Past tense (perfect or imperfect) indica- 
tive in both clauses; translate verbs as past indicatives. 


3. Simple fact future (sometimes called "future more vivid"): Si id faciet, 
prüdéns erit. /f he does (will do) this [and quite possibly he will], he 
will be wise. Future indicative in both clauses; translate the verb in 
the protasis as a present tense (here Eng. "if" + the present has a 
future sense), the verb in the conclusion as a future. (Occasionally the 
future perfect is used, in either or both clauses, with virtually the same 
sense as the future: see S.A. 8 and "B. Y.O.B^ line 3, p. 231.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE CONDITIONS 


The indicative conditions deal with potential facts; the subjunctive con- 
ditions are ideal rather than factual, describing circumstances that are ei- 
ther, in the case of the “future less vivid,” somewhat less likely to be realized 
or less vividly imagined or, in the case of the two "contrary to fact" types, 
opposite to what actually is happening or has happened in the past. 


I. Contrary to fact present: Si id faceret, prüdéns esset. If he were doing 
this [but in fact he is not], he would be wise (but he is not]. Imperfect 
subjunctive in both clauses; translate with auxiliaries were (. . . ing) 
and would ( be). 


2. Contrary to fact past: Si id fécisset, prüdéns fuisset. Jf he had done this 
[but he did not), he would have been wise [but he was not]. Pluperfect 
subjunctive in both clauses; translate with auxiliaries Aad and would 
have. 

. Future less vivid (sometimes called "should-would"): Si id faciat, prü- 
dēns sit. Jf he should do this [and he may, or he may not), he would be 
wise. Present subjunctive in both clauses; translate with auxiliaries 
should and would. 


There are occasional variants on these six basic types, i.e., use of the impera- 
tive in the apodosis, "mixed conditions" with different tenses or moods in 
the protasis and apodosis, different introductory words (e.g., dum), etc., but 
those are easily dealt with in context. 


Ue 


FURTHER EXAMPLES 
Classify each of the following conditions. 


1. Si hoc dicet, errābit; if he says this, he will be wrong. 

2. Si hoc dicit, errat; if he says this, he is wrong. 

3. Si hoc dixisset, errávisset; if he had said this, he would have been 
wrong. 

4. Si hoc dicat, erret; if he should say this, he would be wrong. 
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5. Si hoc dixit, errávit; if he said this, he was wrong. 
6. Si hoc diceret, errāret; if he were saying this, he would be wrong. 
7. Si veniat, hoc videat; if he should come, he would see this. 
8. ST vēnit, hoc vidit; if he came, he saw this. 
9. Si veniret, hoc vidéret; if he were coming, he would see this. 
10. Si veniet, hoc vidébit; if he comes, he will see this. 
11. Si venisset, hoc vidisset; if he had come, he would have seen this. 


VOCABULARY 


initium, -ii, n., beginning, commencement (initial, initiate, initiation) 

ops, opis, f., help, aid: ópés, Opum, pl., power, resources, wealth (opulent, 
opulence; cp. cópia, from con- + ops) 

philósophus, -i, m., and philósopha, -ae, f., philosopher (philosophy, philo- 
sophical) 

plēbs, plēbis, f., the common people, populace, plebeians (plebs, plebe, ple- 
beian, plebiscite) 

sal, salis, m., salt; wit (salad, salami, salary, salina, saline, salify, salime- 
ter, salinometer, sauce, sausage) 

speculum, -i, n., mirror (speculate, speculation; cp. spect, Ch. 34) 

quis, quid, after sī, nisi, nē, num, indef. pron., anyone, anything, someone, 
something (cp. quis? quid? quisque, quisquis) 

cándidus, -a, -um, shining, bright, white; beautiful (candescent, candid, 
candidate, candor, incandescent, candle, chandelier) 

mérus, -a, -um, pure, undiluted (mere, merely) 

suávis, suave, sweet (suave, suaveness, suavity, suasion, dissuade, persua- 
sion; cp. persuaded, Ch. 35) 

-ve, conj. suffixed to a word — aut before the word (cp. -que), or 

heu, interj., ah/, alas! (a sound of grief or pain) 

sübitó, adv., suddenly (sudden, suddenness) 

recūsē (1), to refuse (recuse, recusant; cp. causa) 

trādē, -dere, -didī, -ditum (trans + dē), fo give over, surrender, hand down, 
transmit, teach (tradition, traditional, traitor, treason) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


i. Dummodo exercitus opem mox ferat, moenia urbis celeriter cón- 
serváre poterimus. 

2. Cum cónsilia hostium ab initió cognóvissés, primó tamen üllum aux- 
ilium offerre aut etiam centum milités promittere nēluistī. 

3. Si divitiae et invidia nós ab amēre et honóre üsque prohibent, 
divitésne véré sumus? 

4. Pauper quidem nón erit par céteris nisi scientiam ingeniumve habé- 
bit; si haec habeat, autem, multi magnopere invideant. 

5. Nisi insidiae patérent, ferrum eius maximé timérémus. 


6. 


A 


8. 


9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
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Si quis rogābit quid nunc discās, refer té artem nón mediocrem sed 
ütilissimam ac difficillimam discere. 

Légés ita scribantur ut divites et plébs—etiam pauper sine asse— 
sint parés. 

Si custódiae diridrés fortiórésque ad casam tuam contendissent, 
heu, numquam tanta scelera suscēpissēs et hī omnés nón occidissent, 
Illa femina sapientissima, cum id semel cognóvisset, ad eds celerrime 
sé contulit et omnés opés suds praebuit. 

Dürum exsilium tam ācrem mentem ūnē annó mollire nón poterit. 
Propter omnés rümórés pessimós (qui nón erant véri), nātae suāvēs 
cius magnopere dolébant et dormire nón poterant. 

If those philosophers should come soon, you would be happier. 

If you had not answered very wisely, they would have hesitated to 
offer us peace. 

If anyone does these three things well, he will live better. 

If you were willing to read better books, you would most certainly 
learn more. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 
2. 


oo 


Si vis pācem, para bellum. (Flavius Vegetius.—parā, prepare for.) 
Arma sunt parvi pretii, nisi vēro consilium est in patria. (Cicero.— 
pretium, -ii, value.) 


. Salis omnium tind nocte certē ámissa esset, nisi illa sevēritās contra 


istós suscepta esset. (Cicero. —sevéritás, -tātis.) 


. ST quid dé mé posse agi putābis, id agēs—sī tà ipse ab isto perīculē 


eris Iiber. (Cicero.) 


. Si essem mihi cónscius üllius culpae, aequó animó hoc malum fer- 


rem. (Phaedrus.— cónscius, -a, -um, conscious.) 


. Dicis tē véré mālle fortünam et mórés antiquae plébis; sed si quis ad 


illa subitó té agat, illum modum vitae recüsés. (Horace.) 


. Minus saepe errēs, si sciās quid nesciās. (Publilius Syrus.) 
. Dicés "heu" sī té in speculó videris. (Horace.) 
. Nil habet infelix paupertas dürius in sé quam quod ridiculós homi- 


nës facit. (*Juvenal.—on = nihil.— quod, the fact that.) 


B.Y.O.B., etc., etc. 


Cēnābis bene, mi Fabulle, apud mē 
paucis (si tibi di favent) diébus— 
si técum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
cénam, nón sine candida puella 

5 etvīnē et sale et omnibus cachinnis; 
haec si, inquam, attuleris, venuste noster, 
cēnābis bene; nam tui Catulli 
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plénus sacculus est aráneárum. 
Sed contra accipiés merós amērēs, 
10 seu quid suāvius élegantiusve est: 
nam unguentum dabo, quod meae puellae 
dónárunt Venerés Cupidinésque; 
quod tū cum olfaciés, deds rogābis, 
tótum ut tē faciant, Fabulle, nāsum. 


(*Catullus 13; meter: hendecasyllabic. The poet invites a friend to dinner, but 
there's a hitch and a BIG surprise. —favére + dat., to be favorable toward, fa- 
vor. — cachinna, -ae, laugh, laughter. — venustus, -a, -um, charming. —sacculus, -i, 
money-bag, wallet. —arănea, -ae, spiderweb. —contrü, here adv., on the other 
hand, in return. —seu, conj., or. —élegáns, gcn. élegantis. —unguentum, -i, salve, 
perfume. —dabo: remember that -d was often shortened in verse.—dónárunt = 
dēnāvērunt, from dēnāre, fo give. — Venus, -neris, f., and Cupīdē, -dinis, m.; Venus 
and Cupid, pl. here to represent all the fostering powers of Love.—quod ... 
olfaciēs = cum tū id olfaciēs.—olfaciē, -ere, to smell. — For formal discussion of 
the "jussive noun" clause deós rogabis . . . ut... faciant, easily translated here, 
see Ch. 36.—tótum . . . nāsum, from nasus, -i, nose, objective complement with 
té; the wide separation of adj. and noun suggests the cartoon-like enormity of 
the imagined schnoz!) 


THE RICH GET RICHER 


Semper pauper eris, si pauper es, Aemiliāne: 
dantur opés nülli nunc nisi divitibus. 


(*Martial 5.81.; meter: elegiac couplet. — Aemilianus, -7.) 


ARISTOTLE, TUTOR OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


An Philippus, réx Macedonum, voluisset Alexandro, filió suð, prima 
elementa litterárum tradi ab Aristotele, summó eius aetātis philosophē, aut 


summam sapientissime crédidisset? 


(Quintilian, Jnstitütiónés Orātēriae 1.1.23.—an, interrog. conj., or, can it be 
that. —Macedonés, -donum, m./f. pl., Macedonians. —- Aristotelés, -telis. — perti- 
nēre ad, (o relate to, affect. —summa, -ae, highest part, whole.) 


YOUR LOSS, MY GAIN! 


Cum Quintus Fabius Maximus magno cónsilió Tarentum fortissime re- 
cépisset et Salīnātor (qui in arce fuerat, urbe āmissā) dixisset, “Med operā, 
Quinte Fabi, Tarentum recépisti, Fabius, mé audiente, "Certe," inquit 


ridéns, “nam nisi tū urbem āmīsissēs, numquam eam recépissem.” 


(Cicero, Dé Senectüte 4.11.—During the second Punic War, Tarentum revolted 
from the Romans to Hannibal, though the Romans under Marcus Livius 


In the readings 
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Salinator continued to hold the citadel throughout this period. In 209 B.C. the 
city was recaptured by Quintus Fabius Maximus.— Tarentum -Īī, a famous city 
in southern Italy (which the Romans called Magna Graecia).—meā operā, 
thanks to me.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


2. price, precious, prize, praise, appraise, appreciate, depreciate. 3. se- 
vere, persevere, perseverance, asseverate. 5. conscious, unconscious, con- 
science. 

"B.Y.O.B": favorite,  disfavor.—cachinnate, | cachinnation.—sack, 
satchel.—araneid.—elegance, elegantly.—unguent, unguentary.— donate, 
donation, donor.—olfaction, olfactory, olfactometer, olfactronics.— nasal, 
nasalize, nasalization; “nose,” “nostril, and "nozzle" are cognate. "Aris- 
totle": pertain, pertinent, pertinacity, purtenance, appertain, appurtenance, 
impertinent, impertinence. —sum, summary, summation. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! Here are some well known conditions: sī nātūra negat, facit in- 
dignátió versum, if nature denies (1.e., if my talent is lacking), indignation 
creates my verse (so said the satirist Juvenal, who had plenty of both!); si 
fortüna iuvat; si fecisti, negá! (a lawyer's advice); si Deus nóbiscum, quis con- 
trå nàs (the verbs are left out, but the meaning is clear); sī post fata venit 
glória, nón properē, if glory comes (only) after death, I'm in no hurry! (Mar- 
tial); si sic omnés, freely, a wistful "if only everything were like this" (or does 
it really mean “all on the boat became ill”?!!). 

Ex vocábulárió novó quoque: well, to start "from the beginning,” the 
phrase ab initió is quite common in Eng.; those running for political office 
in Rome wore the toga candida, white toga, hence Eng. "candidate" The 
Romans called undiluted wine merum (which the bibulous merely imbibed!); 
ope et cónsilio is a good way to manage life. The expression "with a grain of 
salt” comes from Lat. cum grānē salis; sāl Atticum is dry Athenian wit; and 
“salary” is also from sal, a package of which was part of a Roman soldier's 
pay (we “bring home the [salty] bacon,” Romans brought home the salt!). 
Art is a speculum vitae. If you remember how to form adverbs from adjec- 
tives, then you can decipher the proverb suāviter in modē, fortiter in rē, a 
good mode for the Latin teacher; and if you read music, you may have seen 
subito, a musical annotation meaning quickly. 

Hope you enjoy these closing miscellānea (from miscelláneus, -a, -um, 
varied, mixed), and here's one reason why: si finis bonus est, tétum bonum 
erit, an old proverb, a “mixed condition,” and familiar vocabulary, so I'll 
give you the free version, "All's well that ends well (including this chapter)!”: 
et vüs omnés, quoque valeátis! 
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DEPONENT VERBS 


Latin has a number of commonly used “deponent verbs,” verbs that 
have passive endings but active meanings. There are very few new forms to 
be learned in this chapter (only the imperatives); the most crucial matter is 
simply to recall which verbs are deponent, so that you remember to translate 
them in the active voice, and that can be managed through careful vocabu- 
lary study. There are a few exceptions to the rule of passive forms/active 
meanings, and those will also need to be carefully noted. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS AND CONJUGATION 


As you will see from the following examples, deponents regularly have 
only three principal parts, the passive equivalents of the first three principal 
parts of regular verbs (1. first pers. sg. pres. indic., 2. pres. infin., 3. first pers. 
sg. perf. indic.). 


Present Indic. Present Infin. Perfect Indic. 

hortor, / urge hortári, to urge hortátus (-a, -um) sum, / urged 
fáteor, / confess fatéri, to confess  fāssus (-a, -um) sum, / confessed 
séquor, / follow séqui, to follow secütus (-a, -um) sum, 7 followed 
mólior, / work at mólfrt, to work at molitus (-a, -um) sum, / worked at 
pátior, / suffer pati, to suffer pássus (-a, -um) sum, / suffered 


indicative 


Subjunctive 
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SAMPLE FORMS OF Hortor AND Sequor 


Again, deponents are conjugated according to precisely the same rules 
as regular verbs in the passive voice; the following representative forms are 
provided for review, and full conjugations for each of the five examples given 
above are included in the Appendix (p. 455-57). 


PRESENT 


l. hórtor, / urge 
2. hortáris (-re), you urge 
3. hortátur, he urges 


1. hortámur, we urge 
2. hortámini, you urge 
3. hortántur, they urge 
IMPERFECT 


l. hortábar, 7 was urging 
2. hortábáris (-re), you were urging 
etc. 


FUTURE 


1. hortábor, 7 shall urge 

2. hortáberis (-re), you will urge 
3. hortábitur, Ae will urge 

etc. 


PERFECT 


hortátus, -a, -um sum, 7 urged 
etc. 


PLUPERFECT 


hortátus, -a, -um éram, / had urged 
etc. 


FUTURE PERFECT 


hortátus, -a, -um éró, 
I shall have urged 
etc. 


PRESENT 


hórter, hortéris, hortétur 
etc. 


séquor, 7 follow 
séqueris (-re), you follow 
séquitur, he follows 


séquimur, we follow 
sequimini, you follow 
sequuntur, they follow 


sequébar, 7 was following 
sequébaris (-re), you were following, 
etc. 


séquar, / shall follow 
sequeris (-re), you will follow 
segučtur, he will follow 

etc. 


secütus, -a, -um sum, / followed 
etc. 


secütus, -a, -um éram, / had followed 
etc. 


secütus, -a, -um ero, 
I shall have followed 
etc. 


séquar, sequáris, sequátur 
etc. 
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Participles 


infinitives 


IMPERFECT 

hortarer, hortáréris, hortarétur séquerer, sequeréris, sequerétur 
etc. etc. 

PERFECT 

hortátus, -a, -um sim, sis, etc. secütus, -a, -um sim, sis, etc. 
PLUPERFECT 

hortátus, -a, -um éssem, etc. secütus, -a, -um éssem, etc. 
SYNOPSIS 


The following third person singular synopsis of fateor, fatéri, fassus sum 
should provide a useful overview of the conjugation of deponents; remem- 
ber that all the English equivalents are active, i.e., he confesses, he will con- 
fess, etc. 


Indicative Mood 

Pres. Fut. Impf. Perf. Fut. Perf. Plupf. 

fatētur fatébitur fatébatur fassus fassus fassus 
est érit erat 

Subjunctive Mood 

fateátur —— fatérétur fassus = fássus 
sit ésset 


PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES 


The participles and infinitives of typical deponent verbs are here given 
in full not because of any actually new forms but because of certain discrep- 
ancies in the general rule of passive forms with active meanings. 


Pres. hortans, urging sēguēns, following 

Perf. hortátus, -a, -um, secütus, -a, -um, 
having urged having followed 

Fut. hortátürus, -a, -um, secütürus, -a, -um, 
about to urge about to follow 

Ger. hortándus, -a, -um, sequéndus, -a, -um, 
to be urged to be followed 

Pres. hortārī, to urge séqui, to follow 

Perf. hortátus, -a, -um esse, secütus, -a, -um ésse, 


to have urged to have followed 


imperatives 
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Fut. hortātūrus, -a, -um ésse, secütürus, -a, -um ésse, 
to be about to urge to be about to follow 


Exceptions: Deponents have the same four participles that regular verbs 
have, but only three infinitives, one for each tense. Three of the participles 
and one of the infinitives present exceptions to the basic rule that deponents 
are passive in form but active in meaning: 


1. Present and future participles: active forms with active meanings. 

2. Gerundive (future passive participle): passive form with passive 
meaning. 

3. Future infinitive: active form with active meaning. 


The present imperative of deponent verbs would naturally have the 
forms of the present "passive" imperative. These forms have not been given 
before because they are found only in deponent verbs, but they are easy 
to learn. 

1. The second person singular has the same spelling as that of the alter- 
nate second person singular of the present indicative, e.g., sequere! (Note 
that this is also the same form as the non-existent present active infinitive: 
be especially careful not to mistake this characteristic deponent imperative 
form for an infinitive.) 

2. The second person plural imperative has the same spelling as that of 
the second person plural of the present indicative, e.g., sequimini! 

Take careful note of the following examples: 


2. hortáre, urge! fatére, confess! séquere mólire pátere 
2. hortámini, urge! — fatémini, confess! seguiminī mēliminī  patimini 


SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 


Semi-deponent ("half-deponent") is the name given to a few verbs 
which are normal in the present system but are deponent in the perfect 
system, as is clearly demonstrated by the principal parts. For example: 


aüdeo, / dare audére, to dare aüsus sum, / dared 
gaüdeo, / rejoice gaudére, to rejoice — gávisus sum, / rejoiced 


ABLATIVE WITH SPECIAL DEPONENTS 


The ablative of means is used idiomatically with a few deponent verbs, 
of which ütor (and its compounds) is by far the most common (the others, 
fruor, fo enjoy, fungor, to perform, potior, to possess, and véscor, to eat, are 
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not employed in this book, but you will likely encounter them in your later 
reading). Utor, ro use, enjoy, is in fact a reflexive verb and means literally to 
benefit oneself by means of something." 


Utitur stilē, 

he is benefiting himself by means of a pencil (literally). 

he is using a pencil (idiomatically). 
Non audent üti nāvibus, they do not dare to use the ships. 
NOn ausi sunt üti nāvibus, they did not dare to use the ships. 


FURTHER EXAMPLES OF DEPONENT FORMS IN SENTENCES 


|. Eum patientem haec mala hortati sunt, 
they encouraged him (as he was) suffering these evils. 
2. Eum passürum haec mala hortātī sunt, 
they encouraged him (as he was) about to suffer these evils. 
3. Is, haec mala passus, hortandus est, 
this man, having suffered these evils, ought to be encouraged. 
4. Is haec mala fortiter patiétur, 
he will suffer these evils bravely. 
5. Eum sequere et haec mólire, 
follow him and work at these things. 
6. Eum sequi et haec moliri nón ausus es, 
you did not dare to follow him and work at these things. 
7. Eum sequeris/sequéris, 
you are followinghwill follow him. 
8. Eum hortémur et seguāmur, 
let us encourage and follow him. 
9. Cicero Graccis litteris ūtēbātur, 
Cicero used to enjoy Greck literature. 


VOCABULARY 


anima, -ae, f., soul, spirit (anima, animism, animatism, animation, ani- 
mated, inanimate, etc.; cp. animal, animus) 

remissi, remissiónis, f., lerting go, release; relaxation (remiss, remission; 
from re + mittó) 

vax, vócis, f., voice, word (vocal, vocalic, vocalize, vociferous, vowel; vox 
angelica, vox humana, vox populi; cp. vocē) 

advérsus, -a, -um, opposite, adverse (adversary, adversative, adversely, ad- 
versity; cp. verto) 

talis, tale, such, of such a sort (cp. guālis, of what sort, what kind of) 

vae, inter)., often + dat., alas, woe to 


! Cp. Fr. se servir de, “to use,” orig. "to serve oneself with.” 
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árbitror, arbitrārī, arbitrátus sum, to judge, think (arbiter, arbitress, arbi- 
tration, arbitrator, arbitrary, arbitrarily) 

cónor, cónári, cūnātus sum, fo try, attempt (conation, conative) 

créscé, créscere, crévi, crétum, fo increase (crescent, crescendo, crescive, 
concrescence, concrete, decrease, excrescence, increment, accretion, 
accrue, crew, recruit) 

ēgrēdior, égredi, ēgrēssus sum, fv go out (aggression, congress, degrade, 
digress, egress, grade, gradient, gradual, graduate, ingredient, ingress, 
progress, regress, retrogress, transgress) 

fáteor, fatērī, fassus sum, to confess, admit (confess, confession, profess, 
profession, professor; cp. fabula, fama, fatum, also for, fārī, fatus sum, 
Ch. 40) 

hórtor, hortári, hortátus sum, fo encourage, urge (hortatory, exhort, ex- 
hortation) 

lóquor, lóqui, locūtus sum, fo say, speak, teil (loquacious, circumlocution, 
colloquial, elocution, eloquent, obloquy, soliloquy, ventriloquist) 

mólior, moliri, molitus sum, fo work at, build, undertake, plan (demolish, 
demolition; cp. mólés, a large mass, massive structure) 

mērior, mori, mórtuus sum, fut. act. part. moritürus, to die (moribund, 
mortuary; cp. mors, mortālis, immortālis) 

náscor, nāscī, nátus sum, fo be born; spring forth, arise (agnate, cognate, 
innate, nascent, natal, nation, nature, naive; cp. náta, nātūra) 

patior, pati, pássus sum, fo suffer, endure; permit (passion, passive, pa- 
tient, compassion, compatible, incompatibility, impatient, impas- 
sioned, impassive, dispassionate) 

proficiscor, -ficiscī, -féctus sum, fo set out, start (profit and proficient 
from the related verb prēficiā, to make headway, gain results) 

rūsticor, rūsticārī, rüsticátus sum, fo live in the country (rusticate, rustic, 
rural, cp. rüsticus, rural, rüs, Ch. 37) 

sédeó, sedére, sēdī, séssum, 72 sit (sedan, sedate, sedentary, sediment, ses- 
sile, session, assess, assiduous, president, siege, subsidy) 

séquor, sequi, secütus sum, (0 follow (consequent, consecutive, sequence, 
sequel, subsequent; see Etymology below) 

spēctē (1), to look at, see (spectate, spectator, spectacle, speculate, as- 
pect, circumspect, inspect, prospect, respect, suspect; cp. speculum) 

ütor, Gti, ūsus sum + abl., to use; enjoy, experience (abuse, disuse, peruse, 
usual, usurp, usury, utensil, utilize, utility, utilitarian; cp. ütilis) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Nisi quis plébt opem celeriter referet auxiliumve prómissum praebé- 
bit, milia virórum morientur. 

2. Cum urbs pléna custódiárum esset, nón ausi estis suscipere scelera 
tam gravia quam volueratis. 
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MOON t^ 


. Dic nunc cür velis tē ad istam divitem et candidam cónferre. Véré ac 


līberē loquere; nēlī recüsare! 


. Divitiis tráditis, heu, illi philosophi eádem nocte subitó profecti sunt 


in exsilium, unde numquam égredi potuérunt. 


„Nē patiámur hanc antiquissimam scientiam āmittī. 
. Fateor mé vinó meró apud mé üsürum esse. 
. Ab initió nón comprehendisti quantus exercitus nds sequerétur et 


quot elephantos isti mīlitēs sécum dücerent. 


. Primó respondit sé nólle sequi ducem mediocris virtütis sapienti- 


aeve, cum cīvitās in limine belli stáret. 


„Ex urbe subitó ēgressus, ferro suð mori semel cēnātus est. 
„Cum Aristotelés hortārētur hominés ad virtütem, tamen arbitrābā- 


tur virtütem in hominibus nón nāscī. 


11. Mater paterque nunc rüsticantur ut à labóribus remissióne suāvī 
ütantur. 

12. Da mihi, amābē té, multum salis et vinum aquamve, ut cēnā max- 
imé ütar. 

13. They did not permit me to speak with him at that time. 

14. We kept thinking (arbitror) that he would use the office more wisely. 

15. If any one should use this water even once, he would die. 

16. If those four soldiers had followed us, we would not have dared to 
put the weapons on the ships. 

17. This dinner will be good, provided that you use salt. 

SENTENTIAE ANTÍQUAE 

1. Cēdāmus Phoebē et, moniti, melióra sequamur. (*Virgil.— Phoebus 
Apollo was god of prophecy.) 

2. Nam nēmē sine vitiis nascitur; optimus ille est qui minima habet. 
(Horace.) 

3. Mundus est commünis urbs deórum atque hominum; hi enim soli, 
ratióne ütentés, iüre ac lége vivunt. (Cicero.) 

4. Tardé sed graviter vir sapiéns īrāscitur. (*Publilius Syrus.— tardus, 
ea, -um, slow, late. —iráscor, īrāscī, irátus sum, to become angry.) 

5. Quae cum ita sint, Catilina, égredere ex urbe; patent portae; profi- 
ciscere; nóbiscum versári iam diütius nón potes; id nón feram, nón 
patiar. (Cicero. —Quae cum = Cum haec. — versor, versārī, versátus 
sum, fo stay.) 

6. Cüra pecüniam créscentem sequitur et dives male dormit. (Horace.) 

7. Si in Britanniam profectus essés, nēmē in illā tantā insula tūre peri- 
tior fuisset. (Cicero.— Britannia, -ae, Britain.— peritus, -a, -um + 
abl., skilled in.) 

8. Nisi laus nova nāscitur etiam vetus laus in incertó iacet ac saepe 


Amittitur. (Publilius Syrus.)— vetus, gen. veteris, old.) 
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9. Spéró autem mé secütum esse in libellis meis tālem temperantiam 
ut nēmē bonus dé illis queri possit. (Martial.— temperantia, -ae. — 
queror, queri, questus sum, fo complain.) 

10. Hórae quidem et diés et anni discédunt; nec praeteritum tempus um- 
quam revertitur, nec quid sequatur potest sciri. (Cicero.--- praeteri- 
tus, -a, -um, past. —revertor, reverti, reversus sum, fo return.) 

11. Nóvisti mórés mulierum: dum mēliuntur, dum cónantur, dum in 
speculum spectant, annus lābitur. (Terence.— mulier, -eris, 
woman. —lābor, lābī, lápsus sum, fo slip, glide.) 

12. Amicitia rës plūrimās continet; nón aqua, nón igne in plüribus locis 
ütimur quam amicitia. (Cicero.) 

13. Homó stultus! Postquam divitiás habere coepit, mortuus est! (Cic- 
ero. — postquam, conj., after.) 

14. O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. ( * Virgil. —O passi, 
voc. pl., O you who have... .— his = his rébus gravibus.) 


CLAUDIUS' EXCREMENTAL EXPIRATION 


Et ille quidem animam ébulliit, et ex eó desiit vivere vidērī. Exspīrāvit 
autem dum comoedēs audit, ut sciás mē non sine causa illos timére. Ultima 
vox eius haec inter homines audita est, cum maiórem sonitum émisisset ila 
parte quà facilius loquebatur: “Vae mē, putó, concacāvī.” Quod an fecerit, 
nesció—omnia certé concacávit! 


(*Seneca, Apocolocyntósis 4; a satirical farce on the emperor Claudius’ death 
and deification.—ébullió, -īre, ébullii, to bubble out, + animam, comic for /ie 
died. —ex ed, sc. tempore. — désinó, -sinere, -sil, -situm, fo cease. —exsplráre, to 
breathe out, die.-—comoedus, -ī, comic actor.—sonitus, -üs, sound.——é + mit- 
tere. —illà parte, sc. ex, i.e., his bottom.—concacáre, to defecate upon. —quod = 
id. —an, whether, introducing an ind. quest.) 


The emperor Claudius 
Louvre, París, France 
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AND VICE IS NOT NICE! 


Mentitur qui té vitiosum, Zēile, dicit: 
nón vitiósus homē es, Zóile, sed vitium! 


(*Martial 11.92; meter: elegiac couplet. —mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum, !o lie, 
deceive. —vitiósus, adj. (rom vitium.——té vitiüsum, sc. esse, and remember that 
the verb sum, esse is often omitted in both prose and verse when it is readily 
understood from the context. — Züilus, a Greek name.) 


PRETTY IS AS PRETTY DOES 


Bella es, novimus, et puella, vērum est, 
et dives— quis enim potest negāre? 
Sed cum té nimium, Fabulla, laudàs, 
nec dives neque bella nec puella es! 


(*Martial 1.64; meter: hendecasyllabic.) 


ON LESBIA'S HUSBAND 


Ile mī pār esse deó vidétur, 
ille, si fas est, superāre dīvēs, 
qui, sedéns adversus, identidem té 
spectat et audit 
5 dulce ridentem, miseró quod omnis 
ēripit sénsüs mihi: nam simul tē, 
Lesbia, aspexi, nihil est super mi, 
[Lesbia, vócis,] 
lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artüs 
10 flamma dēmānat, sonitū suopte 
tintinant aurēs, geminā teguntur 
lūmina nocte. 
Otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est; 
otio exsultās nimiumque gestis; 
15 Otium et régés prius et beātās 
perdidit urbés. 


(*Catullus 51; meter: Sapphic stanza. —1mi-— mihi.—fās est, it is right. —divos = 
deós.— identidem, adv., again and again. —dulce, adv. of dulcis.—miserü ... 
mihi, dat. of separation; the prose order would be quod omnis (= omnés) sénsüs 
mihi miseró éripit. —quod, a circumstance which; the entire preceding clause is 
the antecedent.— simul, adv., as soon as. —aspexi = spectāvī.—nihil, with vocis, 
gen. of the whole, no voice; est super = superest, remarns. — Lesbia, vócis is an 
editorial suggestion for a verse missing in the manuscripts.—torpére, fo grow 
numb. —tenuis, with flamma, from tenuis, -e, thin, slender. —artus, -üs, joint, limb 
(of the body). — flamma, -ae, flame —dēmānāre, to flow through. —sonitus, -üs, 
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sound. —suépte, intensive for sué.—tintinare, to ring. —tegó, -ere, to cover — 
lümen, -minis, /ig/t; eye. —molestus, -a, -um, troublesome.—exsultare, to cele- 
brate, exult (in), + ótio.— gestire, fo act without restraint, be elated or triun- 
phant.— perdē, -ere, perdidi, perditum, io destroy.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


“Sympathy” derives from Gk. syn (with) + pathos (suffering). What 
Latin-rooted word is the exact equivalent of “sympathy”? 

Further words associated with sequor: execute, executive, executor, ob- 
sequious, prosecute, persecute, pursue, ensue, sue, suit, suite, sect, second. 
Related to sequor, besides secundus, is socius (u follower, ally), whence: social, 
society, associate, dissociate. 


In the readings 


4. irate, irascible, irascibility. 5. Versārī literally means to turn (oneself) 
around: versatile, converse, conversant, conversation. 8. veteran, inveterate. 
9. intemperance.—querulous, quarrel. 10. preterit, preterition, praeteri- 
tio.—revert, reverse, reversible, reversion. “Claudius”: ebullient.—expire, 
expiration, expiratory, expiry.—cp. sonus, -i, sound: sonic, sonar, resonate. 
"Lesbia": divine.—aspect.—tenuous, tenuity.—flammable, inflame, in- 
flammatory, inflammation.—tintinnabulation.—luminary, — fumination, 
illuminate. —molest, molestation.—exultant, exuitation.— perdition. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte, mei discipuli discipulaeque! Quid agitis? (Spéró vis valére.) Now 
that you've begun to read more real, unadapted Latin literature (like the 
above selections from Martial, Seneca, and Catullus), you might appreciate 
the following remark: "Looking back on school, I really liked Latin. In my 
case, a little bit stuck: I ended up with a feeling for literature" — Paul 
McCartney. So, how much Latin is enough?— quantum placeat, as much as 
gives one pleasure (close to quantum vis, Ch. 32, and more, one hopes, than 
quantum satis, Ch. 30). 

Here are some Latin phrases that are by no means moribund: first, an 
unfortunate (and fortunately overstated!) old proverb, quem di diligunt, ad- 
ulēscēns moritur; a reminder of one's mortality is a mementó mori, freely 
“remember that you must die" (the -tē form is a relatively rare future imper- 
ative not formally introduced in this book but used not infrequently in an- 
cient legal and religious texts); on sacrificing one's life for one's country, 
Horace wrote dulce et decórum (from decGrus, -a, -um, fitting, proper) est 
pró patria mort; another bleak proverb (but essential here, as it offers two 
deponents!) is the astronomer Manilius’ dictum, nascentes morimur (even as 
we are) being born, we (begin to) die; and then there is Seneca's version of 
"eat, drink, and be merry," complete with a passive periphrastic, bibāmus, 
moriendum est, and the words addressed to the emperor by gladiators enter- 
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ing the arena, avē, Caesar: moritūrī tē salutàmus, hail, Caesar: we (who are) 
about to die salute you! To any who have suffered, not death, but defeat, one 
might proclaim vae, victis, woe to the conquered, a famous line from Livy's 
account of the Gallic sack of Rome in 390 B.C. 

Well, enough morbidity. Hic sunt alia miscellānea ex vocábulário nova: 
vóx populi; vēx clamantis in dēsertē, the voice of one calling out in the wilder- 
ness (from the gospel of Matthew); crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecünia 
crēvit, love of the coin grows as much as ones wealth itself has grown (Juvenal 
14.139); sedente animē, with a calm mind. And here are some other depo- 
nents: Maryland's state motto is crēscite et multiplicāminī (can you figure 
that one out?); loquitur is a note in a dramatic text; and the legal phrase rés 
ipsa loquitur, the matter speaks for itself, we have seen before, but now you 
understand the verb form. And how about this sequence: seq. is an abbrevia- 
tion for sequéns/sequentés, the following, once common in footnotes; a nón 
sequitur is a remark that does not follow logically from a prior statement (a 
sequitur, of course, does!); sequor non īnferior, / follow (but am) not inferior. 
Will this exciting chapter have a sequel in the subsequent chapter? And, if 
not, what will be the consequences? Stay tuned . . . et valéte! 


Gladiators in combat, detail of mosaic from Torrenova, 4th century A.D. 
Galleria Borghese, Rome, Italy 
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Dative with Adjectives; 
Dative with Special Verbs; 
Dative with Compounds 


The dative case is in general employed to indicate a person or thing that 
some act or circumstance applies to or refers to "indirectly," as opposed to 
the accusative, which indicates the more immediate recipient or object of an 
action. The indirect object, e.g., is the person/thing toward which a direct 
object is "referred" by the subject + verb: “I am giving the book [direct 
object] to you [indirect object]" — “I am giving the book, not just to anyone 
anywhere, but in your direction, i.e., to you.” Even in the passive periphras- 
tic construction, the dative of agent indicates the person for whom a certain 
action is obligatory. A number of other dative case usages are distinguished 
by grammarians, but most are simply variants on this basic notion of refer- 
ence or direction. 


DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES 


The dative with adjectives construction is one example which you have 
already encountered in your readings, though it has not yet been formally 
introduced. Simply stated, a noun in the dative case is employed with many 
Latin adjectives— particularly those indicating attitude, quality, or rela- 
tion—-1o indicate the direction (literally or metaphorically) in which the ad- 
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jective applies; such adjectives are normally followed by “to,” “toward,” or 
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"for" in English (e.g., "friendly to/toward;" “hostile to/toward;" “suitable to/ 
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for,” "useful to,” "similar to,” “equal to,” etc.). 


Mors est similis somné, death is similar to sleep. 

Sciébam té mihi fidélem esse, / knew that you were loyal to me. 
Nobis est vir amicus, Ae is a man friendly toward us. 

Quisque sibi cārus est, each one is dear to himself. 

Ile vidētur pār esse ded, that man seems to be equal to a god. 


DATIVE WITH SPECIAL VERBS 


Conceptually similar is the dative with special verbs construction. Many 
of these verbs (the most important of which are listed below) are actually 
intransitive and, like the adjectives that take the dative, indicate attitude or 
relationship, e.g., nocēre, fo be injurious to, parco, to be lenient toward, etc. 
Although these verbs are often translated into English as though they were 
transitive and the dative nouns they govern as though they were direct ob- 
jects (e.g., tibi parcit, he spares you; lit., he is lenient toward you), the datives 
again indicate the person (or thing) toward whom the attitude or quality ap- 
plies. 

Although a common rule for the dative with special verbs lists those 
meaning to favor, help, harm, please, displease, trust, distrust, believe, per- 
suade, command, obey, serve, resist, envy, threaten, pardon, and spare, the list 
is cumbersome and involves some important exceptions (including iuvē, to 
help, and iubeó, to command, order, which take accusative objects). The best 
procedure at this point in your study of the language is simply to understand 
the concept and then to learn some of the commonest Latin verbs that take 
this construction. 

In memorizing the following list, note carefully that the more literal 
translation, given first for each verb, includes English to and thus reminds 
you of the required dative; note as well that each verb conveys some notion 
of attitude toward a person or thing, again suggesting a dative, as discussed 
above. 


crédó + dat., entrust to; trust, believe (crēdē tibi, 7 believe you) 

ignoscó + dat., grani pardon to; pardon, forgive (ignēscē viris, / forgive 
the men) 

imperó + dat., give orders to; command (imperó militibus, / command 
the soldiers) 

noceó + dat., do harm to; harm (noce hostibus, / harm the enemy) 
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nübà + dat., be married to; marry (nübà illi viro, / am marrying that man) 

parco + dat., be lenient to; spare (parcó vūbīs, / spare you) 

pared + dat., be obedient to; obey (pared duci, I obey the leader) 

persuádeàó + dat., make sweet to; persuade (persuüdeó mihi, / persuade 
myself) 

placed + dat., be pleasing to; please (placeé patri, / please my father) 

servió + dat., be a slave to; serve (servio patriae, / serve my country) 

studed + dat., direct ones zeal to; study (studed litteris, / study literature) 


Créde amicis, believe (trust) your friends. 

Ignósce mihi, pardon me (forgive me). 

Magistra discipulis parcit, the teacher spares (is lenient toward) her 
pupils. 

Hoc eis nón placet, this does not please them. 

Nón possum ef persuādēre, / cannot persuade him. 

Variae rés hominibus nocent, various things harm men. 

Ciceró philosophiae studébat, Cicero used to study philosophy. 

Philosophiae servire est lībertās, to serve philosophy is liberty. 


Some of these verbs, it should be noted, can also take a direct object 
(e.g., crēdē takes a dative for a person believed, mütri crédit, he believes his 
mother, but an accusative for a thing, id crédit, he believes it); and some, like 
impero and persuádeo, take a noun clause as an object, as we shall see in the 
next chapter. 


DATIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


A very similar dative usage occurs with certain verbs compounded with 
ad, ante, con- (=cum), in, inter, ob, post, prae, pró, sub, super, and sometimes 
circum and re- (in the sense of against). The dative is especially common 
when the meaning of a compound verb is significantly different from its 
simple form, whether transitive or intransitive; conversely, if the meaning of 
the compound is not essentially different (rom that of the simple verb, then 
the dative is ordinarily not employed: 


Sequor eum, J follow him. 

Obsequor ei, 7 obey him. 

Sum amicus eius, / am his friend. 

Adsum amīcē, / support my friend (lit., I am next to my friend, i.e., at 
his side). 

Vēnit ad nds, he came to us. 

Advénit ad nēs, he came to us. 
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Often the dative appears to function essentially as a kind of object of the 
prepositional prefix, though the preposition would take another case if sepa- 
rate from the verb; thus adsum amicó above and the following examples: 


Aliis praestant, they surpass the others (lit., thev stand before the others). 
Praeerat exercitui, he was in charge of the army (lit., he was in front of! 
before the army). 


If the simple verb is transitive, then the compound may take an accusative 
as object of the root verb as well as a dative: 


Praeposui eum exercitui, 7 put him in charge of the army (lit, 1 put him 
[posuit eum] in front of the army [prae- + exercitui]). 

Praeposui pecüniam amicitiae, / preferred money to friendship (lit., I put 
money [posui pecüniam] before friendship [prae- + amicitiae]). 


Since there is such variability in the rules for dative with special verbs 
and with compounds, the best procedure is to understand the concepts in- 
volved and then, when encountering a dative in a sentence, to be aware of 
these possible functions; just as with the other cases, you should be main- 
taining a list of the dative uses you have learned (there have been five thus 
far) in your notebook or computer file, including definitions and representa- 
tive examples. 


VOCABULARY 


aéstas, aestátis, f., summer (estival, estivate, estivation; cp. aestus, -üs, 
heat, aestuare, to be hot, seethe, boil) 

ianua, -ae, f., door (janitor, Janus, January) 

péctus, péctoris, n., breast, heart (pectoral, expectorate, parapet) 

praémium, -iī, n. reward, prize (premium) 

īrātus, -a, -um, angry (irate; cp. ira, irüscor, fo be angry) 

antep6nd, -pónere, -pósui, -pósitum, to put before, prefer 

foveū, fovére, fovi, fótum, fo comfort, nurture, cherish (foment) 

ignóscó, -nóscere, -nóvi, -nótum + dat., fo grant pardon to, forgive 

imperó (1) + dat., fo give orders to, command (imperative, emperor; cp. 
imperátor, imperium) 

miror, mirári, miratus sum, fo marvel at, admire, wonder (admire, marvel, 
miracle, mirage, mirror; cp. mirabilis, Ch. 38, miraculum, a marvel) 

nóceó, nocēre, nócui, nócitum + dat., to do harm to, harm, injure (inno- 
cent, innocuous, noxious, nuisance, obnoxious; cp. innocēns, 
blameless) 

nūbē, nūbere, nüpsi, nūptum, to cover, veil; + dat. (of a bride) to be mar- 
ried to, marry (nubile, connubial, nuptials; cp. nüptiae, marriage) 

pārcē, párcere, pepérci, parsárum + dat., to be lenient to, spare (parsimo- 
nious, parsimony) 
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pared, parére, pāruī + dat., to be obedient to, obey (apparent, appear) 

persuaded, -suādēre, -suási, -suasum + dat., fo succeed in urging, per- 
suade, convince (assuage, dissuade, suasion, suave; cp. suávis) 

placed, placére, plácui, plācitum + dat., fo be pleasing to, please (compla- 
cent, placable, implacable, placate, placid, plea, plead, pleasure, dis- 
please; cp. placidus, kindly, agreeable, calm) 

sāpi, sapere, sapivl, fo have good taste; have good sense, be wise (sapient, 
sapid, insipid, sage, savor; cp. sapičns, sapientia) 

sérvid, servire, servivi, servitum + dat., to be a slave to, serve (service, 
disservice, subserve, subservient, servile, servility, deserve, desert = 
reward, dessert; cp. servus, servitüs; distinguish from servāre) 

stūdeē, studére, stūduī + dat., ro direct ones zeal to, be eager for, study 
(student; cp. studium, studiēsus, eager, diligent, scholarly) 

subrideó, -rīdēre, -risī, -rísum, to smile (down) upon (cp. rideó, ridiculus) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


l. Minerva, filia lovis, nāta est pléna scientiae et ingenii. 

2. Custódiae si cum duce nostró liberé loquantur et huic tyrannum 
trādere cónentur, sine periculó ex moeniis urbis prótinus egredi 
possint. 

. Parére légibus aequis melius est quam tyrannó servire. 

4. Cum optimé honóribus üsus esset et sibi cīvitātem semper antepó- 
neret, etiam plébs ei crédébat et nón invidébat. 

. Didi passa, måter vestra féliciter, sedéns apud amicós, mortua est. 
6. Philosophi cónsilium spectāvērunt et recūsāvērunt tālem rem sus- 

cipere mólirive. 

7. Cum dives sis atque divitiae créscant, tamen opibus tuis parcere vis 

et némini assem offerés. 

8. Ab illā insula repente profectus, eádem nocte ad patriam nāve advé- 

nit; tum, quaerens remissionem animae, did rūsticābātur. 

9. Hic miles, cum imperātērī vestró nón placērct, heu, illa praemia prē- 

missa àmisit. 

10. Nisi mórés parés scientiae sunt—id nóbis fatendum est—scientia 

nóbis magnopere nocére potest. 

11. Magistra tum rogāvit duós parvós puerós quot digitós habérent. 

12. Mater candida nātae cárissimae subridet, quam maximé fovet, et ei 

plūrima óscula suávia dat. 

13. Why does he now wish to hurt his two friends? 

14. If he does not spare the plebeians, alas, we shall never trust him. 

15. Since you are studying Roman literature, you are serving a very 

difficult but a very great master. 

16. If they were truly willing to please us, they would not be using their 

wealth thus against the state. 


i 


Un 
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SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


I. 
4. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


Nēmē liber est qui corpori servit. (Seneca.) 

Imperium habére vis magnum? Imperā tibi! (Publilius Syrus.) 
Bonis nocet quisquis pepercit malis. (*Id.) 

Cum ti omnia pecüniae postpēnās, mīrāris si némó tibi amórem 
praestat? (Horace. — post-pünó.) 

Frūstrā aut pecüniae aut imperiis aut opibus aut glóriae student; 
potius studeant virtūtī et honóri et scientiae et alicui arti. (Cicero..— 
früstrà, adv., in vain. —potius, adv., rather.) 


. Virtüti melius quam Fortünae crēdāmus; virtüs nón nóvit calamitàti 


cēdere. (Publilius Syrus. — calamitàs, -tātis.) 


. Et Deus ait: "Faciāmus hominem ad imāginem nostram et praesit 


piscibus maris béstiisque terrae" (Genesis. —imāgō, -ginis, f.— 
prae-sum. — piscis, piscis, m., fish. — bestia, -ae, beast.) 


. Omnés arbitrātī sunt té débére mihi parcere. (Cicero.) 
. Quid facere vellet, ostendit, et illi servo spē lībertātis magnisque 


praemiis persuàásit. (Caesar.) 


. Si cui libri Cicerónis placent, ille sciat së prēfēcisse. (Quintilian. — 


prófició = prē + facio, to progress, benefit.) 


. In urbe nostra mihi contigit docéri quantum irátus Achillés Graecis 


nocuisset, (Horace.—contingó, -ere, -tigī, -tāctum, fo touch closely, 
fall to the lot of.) 

Alicui roganti melius quam iubenti pārēmus. (Publilius Syrus.) 
Vivite fortiter fortiaque pectora rébus adversis oppónite. (Horace.— 
oppēnē = ob + pēnē, to set against.) 

Non ignāra mali, miseris succurrere discó. (*Virgil.—ignārus, -a, 
-um, ignorant; ignára is fem. because it agrees with Dido, exiled 
queen, who speaks these words to shipwrecked Aeneas.—-suc- 
curró = sub + curró, fo help.) 

Ignósce saepe alteri, numquam tibi. (Publilius Syrus.) 

Quandó té, deum meum, quaeró, vitam beátam quaeró; quaeram tē 
ut vivat anima mea. (St. Augustine.) 


OVID ASKS THE GODS TO INSPIRE HIS WORK 


In nova fert animus mūtātās dicere formās 
corpora: di, coeptis—nam vós mūtāstis et illās— 
adspirate meis prīmāgue ab origine mundi 

ad mea perpetuum dédücite tempora carmen! 


(*Ovid, 


sés was 


Metamorphosés 1.1—4; meter: dactylic hexameter. Ovid's Meramorphé- 
an epic that recounted hundreds of stories of miraculous transforma- 


tions, from the creation of the universe right down into his own times; the chal- 
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lenge in translating this brief excerpt, as with much of Latin verse, is to connect 
the adjectives with the nouns they modify, so watch the endings!—nova, with 
corpora.—fert, compels (me). —coeptis ... meis, dat. with the compound ad- 
spirüte, my beginnings, i.e., the inception of my work. —mütüstis = mūtāvistis; 
such contractions, with v and the following vowel dropped, are common in cer- 
tain perfect tense forms.—et = etiam.—illās, sc. fūrmās.—-adspīrāre, 1o breathe 
upon, inspire. —origó, -ginis, f—Note the interlocked word order of mea ... 
tempora and perpetuum . . . carmen.— dé + düco.) 


SORRY, NOBODY'S HOME! 


Nāsīca ad poétam Ennium vénit. Cum ad iánuam Ennium quaesivisset 
et serva respondisset eum in casā nón esse, sénsit illam domini iussü id 
dixisse et Ennium véró esse in casa. Post paucós diés, cum Ennius ad Nāsī- 
cam vénisset et eum ad iānuam quaereret, Nàsica ipse exclāmāvit sé in casa 
nón esse. Tum Ennius "Quid?" inquit, "Ego nón cognóscó vócem tuam?" 
Hic Nāsīca merē cum sale respondit: "Vae, homē es impudēns! Ego, cum 
té quaererem, servae tuae crēdidī té nón in casā esse; nonne ti mihi ipsi 
nunc crédis?" 


(Cicero, De Ordtére 2.276. — Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica was a celebrated 
jurist.— Quintus Ennius, a famous early Roman poet.— iussü, at the command 
of. —exclàmàre, to shout out. —impudéns, gen. impudentis.) 


“1 DO." "I DON'T!" 


Nübere vis Priscó. Nón miror, Paula; sapīstī. 
Dücere t& nón vult Priscus: et ille sapit! 


(*Martial 9.10; meter: elegiac couplet. — Priscus was an eligible bachelor, and 
probably a rich one; Paula was apparently not his type!--sapīstī = sapīvistī; see 
on mūtāstis above. —dücere, i.e., in mátrimónium. —et here, as often, = etiam.) 


MARONILLA HAS A COUGH 


Petit Gemellus nūptiās Marēnillae 

et cupit et instat et precātur et dónat. 
Adeone pulchra est? Immo, foedius nil est. 
Quid ergē in illà petitur et placet? Tussit! 


(*Martial 1.10; meter: choliambic. Gemellus is a legacy-hunter, and Maronilla 
a rich old hag whose estate he hopes to inherit. —nüptiáe, -àrum, f. pl., mar- 
riage. —instáre, to press, insist. — precor, precārī, precātus sum, fo beg, entreat. — 
dónat = dat.—adeē = tam.—immi, adv., on the contrary. —foedius = turpius.— 
nit = nihil.—-ergó = igitur. —tussire, to cough.) 
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In the readings 


SUMMER VACATION 
Ludi magister, parce simplict turbae: 


aestáte pueri si valent, satis discunt. 


(*Martial 10.62.], 12; meter: choliambic.—simplex, gen. simplicis, here 
youthful.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


4. postponement. 5. frustrate, frustration. 6. calamitous. 7. imagine, im- 
agery.— Pisces, piscatory, piscatology, piscary.— bestial, bestiality, bestialize, 
beast, beastly. 10. proficient, proficiency. 11. contingent, contingency, con- 
tiguous, contiguity, contact, contagion, contagious. 13. opponent, opposite, 
opposition. 14. succor. “Ovid”: aspire, aspiration, aspiratory.—original, 
originate. “Sorry”: exclamation, exclamatory.—impudence. “Maronilla”: 
nuptials; cp. nibé.— instant, instance, instantly.—imprecation.— donate, 
donation.—tussive, pertussis. “Summer”: simple, simpleton, simplex, sim- 
plicity, simplistic. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte, discipuli discipulaeque! Or perhaps now that you have learned 
the meaning of studére you should be termed studentés, since it is clearly 
your zeal for learning that has brought you this far in your study of Latin! 
So, studentés, here is your praemium, more delectables for your céna Latina, 
once more ex nova grammaticà (grammar) atque vocábulàrió: if you remem- 
ber that verbs signifying "favor . . . etc" govern the dative, you can under- 
stand this first, fortuitously alliterative motto, fortūna favet fortibus; favéte 
linguis, lit. be favorable with your tongues, was an expression used in Roman 
religious rituals meaning "to avoid any ill-omened words, keep silent"; im- 
peró obviously gives us "imperative," but also the expression divide (from 
dividere, to separate, divide) et impera; a placet is an affirmative vote, a placi- 
tum a judicial decision, and a "placebo" is an unmedicated preparation 
meant to humor a patient (what, literally, does the "medicine" promise to 
do?); secret meetings are held iānuīs clausis (from claudó, claudere, clausi, 
clausum, fo close, as in “recluse,” “closet,” etc.), but iánuae mentis are the 
ones studying Latin will help you to open (aperió, aperire, aperui, apertum 
is fo open, as in "aperture"). Studéte Latinae, aperite mentes, et semper va- 
lēte, studentes! 
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JUSSIVE NOUN CLAUSES 


The “jussive noun clause” may be regarded as a kind of indirect com- 
mand. As in the case of indirect statements (Ch. 25) and indirect questions 
(Ch. 30), the actual command (or request, or entreaty, etc.) is not quoted 
verbatim, via an imperative or a jussive subjunctive (Ch. 28) in a main 
clause, but is reported indirectly in a subordinate clause, i.e., not “he ordered 
them, ‘Do this"" but “he ordered them to do this.” In Latin such clauses 
are usually introduced by either ut or né and employ a subjunctive verb 
(usually present or imperfect tense), whereas in English, and therefore in 
translation, we ordinarily employ a present infinitive with no introductory 
word and no auxiliary such as may or might: 


. Hoc facite, do this (imperative). Direct command. 

. Hoc faciant, Jet them do this (jussive subj.). Direct command. 

. Imperat vóbis ut hoc faciātis, he commands you to do this. 

. Imperāvit eis ut hoc facerent, he commanded them to do this. 

. Persuádet eis ut hoc faciant, he persuades them to do this. 

. Petivit ab eis né hoc facerent, he begged (from) them not to do this. 
. Monuit eós né hoc facerent, he warned them not to do this. 

8. Hortātus est eds ut hoc facerent, he urged them to do this. 


- CN C^ 4 WN = 


These clauses are often confused with purpose clauses because in appear- 
ance they are identical, but a study of the examples given above reveals their 
essentially jussive nature. [n contrast to purpose clauses, which function ad- 
verbially (answering the question "why?"), the jussive clauses under discus- 
sion function as noun objects of the main verbs which introduce them (an- 
swering the question "what . . . was ordered, requested, advised, etc.?"). The 
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following list includes some of the more common verbs that can introduce 
jussive noun clauses and also indicates the case (dative, accusative, etc.) em- 
ployed for the person being ordered or requested to act: 


hortor eum ut, / urge him to... 

impero ei ut, J order him to... 

moned eum ut, / advise him to... 

6rd eum ut, 7 beg him to... 

persuādeē ei ut, / persuade him to. . . ( or I persuade him that...) 
petó ab eð ut, 7 beg (from) him to... 

quaeró ab eó ut, / request (fromlof) him to... 

rogó eum ut, / ask him to... 


Voló, nóló, and mātē (Ch. 32) sometimes introduce such clauses (e.g., malé 
ut, / prefer that. . .), although they also commonly are followed by infini- 
tives; iubeó nearly always takes the infinitive construction. 


IRREGULAR Fio, fieri, factus sum, to occur, 
happen; be done, be made 


The common irregular verb fió, fieri, meaning to occur, happen, was used 
by the Romans in place of the passive of the present system of faciē and so, 
although active in form, also has the passive meanings fo be done, be made.' 
Conversely, its own perfect system was supplied by the perfect passive sys- 
tem of facio. 

In effect, then, we have a composite verb with the principal parts fió, 
fieri, factus sum and with the range of related meanings occur, happen, be- 
come, be made, be done. \n translating, when you see the active present sys- 
tem forms of fii remember the passive force options be done, be made, and 
when you see the passive perfect system forms factus est, factus erat, factus 
sit, etc., remember the options has become, had occurred, etc. 

The only new forms to be learned are those listed below; note that: the 
stem vowel -i- is long in all places except fit, fieri, and the imperfect subjunc- 
tive; otherwise, the forms of the present, future, and imperfect indicative and 
the present subjunctive follow the pattern of audiē; the imperfect subjunctive 
follows a predictable pattern, given the infinitive fierī. 


* This is true of the basic verb facié (e.g., fit was used instead of facitur for it is done. 
is made); the practice with compounds varied, e.g., perficitur, is completed, but calefit 
instead of calefacitur lor is heated. 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Pres. Impf. Fut. Pres. Impf. 

L. fíó fiébam fiam fiam fierem 
2. fis fiébas fiés fiās fierēs 

3. fit fiébat fiet fiat fieret 

1. fimus fiebámus fiémus fiámus fierémus 
2. fitis fiebatis fiétis fīātis fierétis 
3. fiunt fiébant fient fiant fierent 
Infinitive Imperatives 

fieri Sg. lī PI. fite 


Study carefully the following examples: 


Hoc facit (faciet), he is doing or making this (will do or make). 
Hoc fit (fiet), this is done or made (will be done or made). 

Hoc faciat, let him do or make this. 

Hoc fiat, fet this be done or made. 

Dicunt eum hoc facere, they say that he is doing this. 

Dicunt hoc fieri, (hey say that this is being done. 

Periculum fit gravius, the danger is becoming graver. 

Mox facti sunt fēlīces, they soon became happy. 


VOCABULARY 


cupidē, cupidinis, f., desire, passion (cupidity, Cupid; cp. cupi, cupiditas, 
cupidus, Ch. 39) 

léctor, léctóris, m., and léctrix, lēctricis, f., reader (lector; cp. legó, lec- 
tern, lection, lectionary, lecture) 

vinculum, -i, n., bond, chain, fetter (vinculum; cp. vinció, to bind) 

cētidiē, adv., daily, every day (quot + diés; cotidian) 

fortásse, adv., perhaps (cp. fortüna) 

accēdē, -cédere, -cēssī, -céssum, fo come (to), approach (accede, access, 
accessible, accession, accessory; cp. cēdē, discēdē) 

cárpó, carpere, cárpsi, cárptum, fo harvest, pluck; seize (carp at, excerpt, 
carpet, scarce; carpe diem: see Latina Est Gaudium, Ch. 22) 

cūgē, cógere, coégi, coáctum (cum + agó), fo drive or bring together, force, 
compel (cogent, coaction, coactive, coagulate; cp. cūgitā) 

contémnó, -témnere, -témpsi, -témptum, fo despise, scorn (contemn, con- 
tempt, contemptible, contemptuous) 

contündó, -tūndere, -tudi, -tüsum, to beat, crush, bruise, destroy (contuse, 
contusion; obtuse, from obtundē, to beat, make blunt) 
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cūrē (1), to care for, attend to; heal, cure; take care (cure, curator, pro- 
cure, proctor, accurate; cp. cüra) 

dēcērnē, -cérnere, -crévi, -crétum, fo decide, settle, decree (decretal, de- 
cretory) 

ēxigē, -igere, -égi, -actum (ex + ago), to drive out, force out, exact; drive 
through, complete, perfect (exactitude, exigent, exigency, exigible) 

fič, fieri, fáctus sum, fo occur, happen; become; be made, be done (fiat) 

oblēctē (1), 0 please, amuse, delight; pass time pleasantly (cp. délectó, dë- 
lectatis) 

rd (1), ro speak, plead; beg. beseech, entreat, pray (orator, oration, or- 
acle, orison, adore, inexorable, peroration; cp. Orātor, órátió, Ch. 38) 

récred (1), to restore, revive; refresh, cheer (recreate, recreation) 

requiró, -quírere, -quisivi, -quisitum, to seek, ask for; miss, need, require 
(requirement, requisite, requisition, prerequisite, request) 

serénà (1), to make clear, brighten; cheer up, soothe (serene, serenity, ser- 
enade) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


]. Poterásne etiam centum viris persuādēre ut viam virtütis sine 
praemiis sequerentur? 
2. Haec fémina vult ex urbe ēgredī et ad illam insulam proficisci ut sine 
mora illi agricolae nübat et semper rūsticētur. 
3. Petébant à nóbis ut etiam in adversis rébus huic duci pārērēmus et 
ser virémus. 
4. Haec ab féminis facta sunt né tantam occásiónem āmitterent. 
. Rogamus tē ut honore et opibus sapientius ūtāris et hós quinque 
amicós semper foveas. 
6. Nisi quis hoc suscipere audēbit, nólent nóbis crédere et fient irati. 
. Rogāvit nds cir neque divitibus neque pauperibus placére cónáti es- 
sémus. 
8. Arbitrābātur tālem vitam nón ex divitiis sed ex animē plénó vir- 
tütis nāscī. 
9. Scientiam et ingenium magis quam magnās dīvitiās mīrēmur. 
10. Senātus duci imperāvit né hostibus victis noceret sed eis parceret et 
remissiónem poenae daret. 
11. Wie órátor vulgum īrātissimum vēce potenti serēnāvit atque, ut om- 
nibus subrīsit, eós oblectavit. 
12. Ut parva puella per iánuam currébat, subito occidit et genua male 
contudit. 
13. Dummodo sis aequus his viris, fient tibi fidēlēs. 
14. That summer they urged that this be done better. 


La 


- 
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15. Provided that this is done, they will beg us to spare him. 
16. That teacher wants to persuade her twenty pupils to study more 


good literature. 


17. Since his hope is becoming very small, let him confess that he com- 


manded (use imperó) those two men not to do it. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


,* 


. Dixitque Deus: "Fiat lüx.” Et facta est lūx. (* Genesis.) 


2. Fatendum est nihil dé nihilo posse fierī. (Lucretius.—nihilé, abl. of 


nihilum, -ī, = nihil.) 
. Magnae rës nón fiunt sine periculo. (Terence.) 
. His rébus cognitis, ille suós hortātus est né timérent. (Caesar.) 


. "Pater, óró tē ut mihi ignēscās” “Fiat.” (Terence.) 


3 
4 
5. Omnia fient quae fieri aequum est. ( Terence.) 
6 
7 


. Dum loquimur, fūgerit invida aetās: carpe diem! (*Horace. —invi- 
dus, -a, -um, envious.) 


8. Carpāmus dulcia; post enim mortem cinis et fabula fiés. (Persius.— 


cinis, -neris, m., ashes.) 


9. Ante senectütem cūrāvī ut bene viverem; in senectüte cüró ut bene 


moriar. (Seneca.) 


10. Solon dixit sé senem fieri cotidie aliquid addiscentem. (Cicero. — 


11. 


12. 


14. 


Solēn, -lonis. —ad-disco, -ere.) 

Caret pectus tuum inàni ambitióne? Caret īrā et timóre mortis? Ig- 
nēscis amicis? Fis lénior et melior, accedente senectüte? (Horace.— 
inānis, -e, empty, vain. —ambitió, -ónis. — lénis, -e, gentle, kind.) 
Hoc dürum est; sed levius fit patientiā quidquid corrigere est nefās. 
(Horace. — patientia, -ae.—corrigó, -ere.— est nefās, it is wrong, con- 
trary to divine law.) 

. Sapiámus et cēdāmus! Leve fit onus quod bene fertur. (Ovid. — onus, 
oneris, n., burden.) 

Ego vós hortor ut amicitiam omnibus rébus hūmānīs antepēnātis— 
vae illis qui nūllēs amicós habent! (Cicero.) 


15. Peto à vóbis ut patiāminī mē dé studiis hūmānitātis ac litterarum 


loqui. (Cicero. —hümáànitüs, -tātis, culture.) 


THE QUALITY OF MARTIAL'S BOOK 
Sunt bona, sunt quacdam mediocria, sunt mala plüra 


quae legis hic; aliter nón fit, Avite, liber. 


(*Martial 1.16; meter, elegiac couplet. —aliter, adv., otherwise — Avitus, -ī, a 


friend 


of the poet.) 
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I DON'T COOK FOR COOKS! 


Léctor et auditor nostros probat, Aule, libellós, 
sed quidam exáctós esse poéta negat. 

Nón nimium cüró, nam cénae fercula nostrae 
mālim convivis quam placuisse cocis! 


(*Martial 9.81; meter: elegiac couplet.—quidam, with poéta.— sc. eós, = li- 
bellàs, as subject of the infin. in the indir. statement.— ferculum, -ī, course [of a 
meal J. —máülim, potential subj., / would prefer that. —The prose order would 
be: mālim fercula cenae nostrae placuisse convivis quam cocis.—-quam, i.e., magis 
quam.—conviva, -ae, m., dinner-guest.— cocus, -l, cook.) 


1 LOVE HER... 1 LOVE HER NOT 


Odi et amd! Quáré id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri sentió et excrucior. 


(*Catullus 85; meter: elegiac couplet. — excruciüre, to crucify, torment.) 


OH, FD LOVE TO READ YOU MY POEMS . .. NOT! 


Ut recitem tibi nostra rogās epigrammata. Nóló— 
nón audire, Celer, sed recitāre cupis! 


(*Martial 1.63; meter: elegiac couplet. —epigramma, -matis, n.) 


WHO IS TRULY FREE? 


Quis igitur véró liber est? Tantum vir sapiens, qui sibi imperat, quem 
neque fortüna adversa neque paupert4s neque mors neque vincula terrent, 
qui potest cupidinibus fortiter respondére honórésque contemnere, cuius 
virtüs cētīdič créscit, qui in sé ipsó tótus est. 


(Horace, Sermēnēs 2.7.83If; prose adaptation.) 


TESTIMONY AGAINST THE CONSPIRATORS 


Senātum coégi. Intródüxi Volturcium sine Gallis. Fidem püblicam ei 
dedi. Hortātus sum ut ea quae sciret sine timóre nūntiāret. Tum ille, cum sé 
ex magnó timore recreávisset, dixit sē ab Lentulo habére ad Catilinam man- 
data ut auxilio servorum ūterētur et ad urbem quam primum cum exercitü 
accéderet. Intrēductī autem Galli dixérunt sibi litterās ad suam gentem ab 
Lentulo datas esse et hunc imperávisse ut eguitātum in Italiam quam 
primum mitterent. Dénique, omnibus rébus expositis, senátus décrévit ut 
coniūrātī, qui has insidias mēlītī essent, in custódiam tráderentur. 


(Cicero; in this adaptation from his third oration against Catiline, Cicero in- 
forms the Roman citizenry of the evidence against Catiline and the actions of 
the senate. See the earlier readings on Catiline in Chs. 11, 14, 20, and 30.— 
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intró-dücó, -ere. — Volturcius was a conspirator in Catiline's band.— Gallus, -i, 
a Gaul; Lentulus, the leading conspirator at Rome in Catiline's absence, had 
been seeking to stir into rebellion against the Roman state the Gallic Allobroges, 
who had a delegation at Rome. ---sciret: a subordinate clause that would ordi- 
narily have an indicative verb often has instead a subjunctive when the clause 
occurs either within an indirect statement or, as here, within another subjunctive 
clause; in this latter instance the verb is often termed a "subjunctive by attrac- 
tion.’—mandatum, -ī, order. —quam primum, see Ch. 32.—eguitātus, -üs, 
cavalry.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


In the readings 


8. cinerary, incinerator, incinerate. |1. inane, inanity.—ambition; am- 
bitið literally meant « going around by a candidate to individual citizens in 
quest of political support.--—lenient, leniency, lenity. 12. correct, incorrigible. 
13. onerous. 15. humanity, the humanities; cp. homo, himanus. “l Love 
Her": excruciate; cp. crux, crucial, from crux, crucis, f., cross. "ld Love to 
Read": epigrammatic. “Testimony”:—mandate, mandatory, command, 
countermand, demand, remand.—equitation. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ŪTILIS! 


Salvéte, studentés! Here are some fiē items: if you've found it easier to 
write a speech than a poem, you'll believe the old saying nāscimur poétac, 
fimus órátórés; a fiat (not the car) is a magisterial command, let it be done! 
From Publilius Syrus (the source of many of this book's sententiae) comes 
repente divés nēmē factus est bonus (like Juvenal's némó repente fuit turpissi- 
mus, Ch. 30); also the legal expression regarding “consenting adults,” volenti 
non fit iniüria, injury is not done to a willing person, and fiat ut petitur, /e7 it 
be done as requested, the phrase used for granting a legal petition. 

Et cétera ex hic vocabulárió: an accessit (lit., he/she approached, came 
close) is a recognition for second place or honorable mention in a competi- 
tion; vinculum mütrimónii is te bond of matrimony, and à vinculó mātrimēniī 
is legal Lat. for an annulment; dé minimis non cürat lex, the law does not 
concern itself with trivialities, is another familiar legal maxim; there are nu- 
merous mottoes and familiar sayings from Grare, including órüre et spērāre 
and ora et labūrā; besides carpe diem, there is carpent tua poma nepótés, your 
descendants will harvest your fruits. Carpāmus omnés diés, lēctūrēs et lēc- 
trices! 


37 


Conjugation of Eo; 
Constructions of Place 
and Time 


IRREGULAR EO, ire, ii, itum, to go 


The irregular fourth conjugation verb eð, ire, ii, itum, fo go, is fully con- 
jugated below; the verb is as common in Latin as "go" is in English, and so 
the conjugation should be learned thoroughly. 


INDICATIVE 

Pres. Impf. Fut. Perf. Plupf. Fut. Perf. 
1. éó ibam ibd tī ieram ierē 

2. is ibás ibis isti ierās ieris 

3. it ibat ibit iit ierat ierit 

]. ímus ibámus ibimus íimus ierámus iérimus 
2. itis ibatis ibitis istis ierátis iéritis 

3. éunt ibant ibunt iérunt ierant ierint 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pres. Impf. Perf. Plupf. 
l. éam irem ierim issem 
2. čās irēs ierīs Íssés 
3. éat fret ierit isset 
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1. eámus īrēmus ierimus issémus 
2. eátis irétis ieritis issétis 
3. éant irent ierint issent 
IMPERATIVES 


Sg. ī PI. ite 


PARTICIPLES (in common use) 


Pres. iéns (eüntis, eünti, etc.) Fut. itūrus, -a, -um 
INFINITIVES GERUND: eündi 

Pres. fre 

Fut. itürus ésse 

Perf. isse 


OBSERVATIONS ON E6 


In the present system of eó there are two major difficulties: 

(1) The normal stem, T-, as derived from the present infinitive, becomes 
e- before a, o, and u; e.g., eð, eunt, eam. Give particular attention to the 
present indicative and the present subjunctive above. A similar change from 
T- to e- is seen in all forms of the present participle, except the nominative 
singular, and in the gerund (a form whose use is explained in Ch. 39). 

(2) The future of this fourth conjugation verb has the tense sign and 
endings of a first or second conjugation verb. 

The perfect system is formed regularly except that ii- before s usually 
contracts to Ī-; e.g., Isti, isse. Forms with -v-, such as ivi, are rare and do not 
appear in this book. 

Only the active forms are here presented; the rare impersonal passive 
(e.g., itur, ībātur) and the future and perfect passive participles (eundum, 
itum) do not appear in this book. Transitive compounds such as adeó, to 
approach, commonly have passive endings (e.g., adeor, adībātur, etc.), but 
those forms likewise are not employed in this book. 


PLACE CONSTRUCTIONS 


You have already learned how to use the proper prepositions and cases 
in the regular place constructions, but they are repeated here for review and 
for contrast with the special rules for the names of cities, towns, and small 
islands and for domus, humus, and rüs. 
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1. Regular constructions: prepositions + proper case. 
(1) Place where: in or sub + ablative. 
In illà urbe visus est, he was seen in that city. 
Nihil sub sóle est novum, there is nothing new under the sun. 
(2) Place to which: in, ad, or sub + accusative. 
In illam urbem ibit, he will go into that city. 
Sub hastam hostis occidit, he fell under the enemy's spear. 
(3) Place from which: ab, dé, or ex + ablative. 
Ex illà urbe iit, he went out of that city. 
11. With the actual names of cities, towns, and small islands, as well as the 
three nouns domus, humus, and rüs, no prepositions were employed in 


Latin, though they usually must be supplied in English translation (cp., 

however, Eng. "he ran home" for "he ran to his home"). 

(1) For place where with these particular words a special case was used 
in Latin, the "locative" The locative is identical to the genitive for 


the singular of first and second declension nouns; elsewhere the loca- 
tive is usually identical to the ablative. 


Visus est Rómae, Ephesi, Athénis, et Carthagine. 

He was seen at Rome, Ephesus, Athens, and Carthage. 
(2) Place to which: accusative without a preposition. 

Ibit Rómam, Ephesum, Athēnās, et Carthāginem. 

He will go to Rome, Ephesus, Athens, and Carthage. 
(3) Place from which: ablative without a preposition. 


lit Rómà, Epheso, Athénis, et Carthàgine. 
He went from Rome, Ephesus, Athens, and Carthage. 


Domus, as seen in the vocabulary below, is a slightly irregular feminine noun, 
having some second declension endings and some fourth. In place construc- 
tions the commonest forms are as follows: 


domi (locative), at home Domi visus est, Ae was seen at home. 
domum (acc.), home (= to home) Domum ibit, he will go home. 
domē (abl.), from home Domo iit, he went from home. 


The locative of humus, a feminine second declension noun, follows the rule: 
humi, on the ground. The locative of ris is either rüri or rüre, in the country. 
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TIME CONSTRUCTIONS 


(1) You are already familiar with the ablative of time when or within 

which (Ch. 15); no preposition is used in Latin, but in English trans- 

=) lation you must supply in, within, at, on, etc., depending on the par- 
ticular noun: 


Eddem dié iit, he went on the same day. 
Paucis hóris domum ibit, he will go home in a few hours. 


(2) Newly introduced here is the accusative of duration of time, which 
indicates, not the time at or within which an action occurs, but for 
how long a period of time the action occurs. No preposition is em- 
ployed in Latin; in English translation, the preposition for is some- 
times used, sometimes omitted. The construction also commonly oc- 
curs with nātus to indicate a person's age. 


Multós annos vixit, he lived (for) many years. 

Paucās hóràs domi manébit, he will stay at home (for) a few hours. 

Quinque et viginti annēs nātus, imperātor factus est, At the age of 
25 (lit., having been born for 25 years), he became commander. 


VOCABULARY 


Athénae, -árum, f. pl., Athens (cp. athenaeum) 

dómus, -üs (-ī), f., house, home; dómi, at home; dómum, (to) home; domi, 
from home (domain, domicile, domestic, domesticate, dome, 
major-domo; cp. dominus, domina, Ch. 40) 

hümus, -i, f., ground, earth; soil (humus, exhume, inhume, inhumation, 
posthumous; cp. humiliate, humility, from humilis, -e, on the earth, 
down-to-earth, humble) 

iter, itineris, n., journey; route, road (itinerant, itinerary; cp. eð below) 

rüs, rüris, n., the country, countryside (rustic, rusticity; cp. rüsticor, rüs- 
ticus, rural) 

Syrácüsae, -árum, f. pl., Syracuse 

ábséns, gen. abséntis, absent, away (absence, absentee, absenteeism, in 
absentia; from absum, abesse) 

grátus, -a, -um, pleasing, agreeable; grateful (grace, gracious, grateful, 
gratitude, gratify, gratis, gratuitous, gratuity, ingrate, ingratiate, agree, 
congratulate; cp. grātiās agé) 

idóneus, -a, -um, suitable, fit, appropriate 

immótus, -a, -um, unmoved; unchanged; unrelenting (immotile; cp. moved) 

foris, adv., out of doors, outside (foreclose, foreign, forest, forfeit) 

€6, Īre, ii, itum, fo go (ambition, circuit, concomitant, exit, initial, initi- 
ate, initiative, obituary, perish, preterit, sedition, transient, transit, 
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transition, transitive, transitory: many of these derive from the sev- 
eral compounds of eð, including the seven listed below) 

ábeð, -ire, -iī, -itum, fo go away, depart, leave 

ade, -fre, -ii, -itum, 0 go to, approach 

éxeó, -ire, -ii, -itum, to go out, exit 

ined, -Íre, -ii, -itum, fo go in, enter 

obed, -fre, -iī, -itum, 0 go up against, meet; die 

pēreē, -ire, -iī, -itum, fo pass away, be destroyed, perish 

rédeo, -ire, -iī, -itum, fo go back, return 

interfíció, -ficere, -fēcī, -fectum, to kill, murder 

licet, licére, licuit, impersonal,’ it is permitted, one may; commonly with 
an infinitive as subject and a dative for the person permitted to act, 
e.g., licet tibi abire, you may leave, lit., it is permitted for you to leave 
(license, licentious, illicit, leisure, viz. = videlicet, sc. = scilicet) 

peregrínor, peregrinári, peregrinátus sum, /0 travel abroad, wander (pere- 
grine, peregrinate, pilgrim, pilgrimage; from per + ager) 

reguičscē, -quiéscere, -quiévi, -quiétum, fo rest (requiescat, requiem) 

soled, solére, sólitus sum, fo be accustomed (insolent, obsolete) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Dehinc petet à (rātre med et soróre ut occásiónem carpant et in 
urbem quam celerrimé ineant. 
2. Nisi domum hic aestāte redissés, in longo itinere Athēnās fortasse 
peregrinati essémus, et nós ibi oblectāvissēmus. 
3. Né levés quidem timērēs ferre poterātis; rüri, igitur, nón in urbe sem- 
per vīvēbātis. 
4. Haec locūtī, léctóribus et léctricibus persuādēbunt né opés cupi- 
dinésque praemiis bonae vitae antepónant. 
5. Multés annēs eds cīvitātī servire coégit, sed animós numquam con- 
tudit. 
6. At nós, ipsi multa mala passi, cónàáti sumus eis irátis persuādēre ut 
servós vinculis liberárent et né cui nocérent. 
7. Si quis vult alios iuvare, cüret ut ad eds adeat plénus sapientiae. 
8. Philosophi cētīdiē requirébant utrum illi discipuli nātūrae pārērent. 
9. Contemnàmus omnia pericula, ea ex pectoribus exigāmus, et fa- 
teāmur haec difficillima Rómae suscipienda esse. 
10. Omnes solent mīrārī ea pulcherrima quae Athénis vident. 
|i. Nisi mávis mori, exi Syrācūsīs, sequere alium ducem, et accéde 
Athēnās. 


! [mpersonal verbs have only third person (and infinitive) forms because they have 
as their subject, not a person, but an infinitive phrase or a clause or an indefinite "it" or 
"onc"; e.g., licet abire lit. means to leave is permitted, though the idiomatic translation is 
it is permissible to leave or one may leave. 
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12. Fémina candida ante speculum immóta stetit, sed sé spectāre recü- 
sāvit et animos recreáre nón potuit. 

13. Paucás hóras duodecim pueri puellaeque humi sedebant, ut ma- 
gistra, subridéns et eds serēnāns, plūrimās fābulās nārrābat. 

14. Si sapiés et tibi imperāre poteris, fiés grātior iüstiorque, parcés mi- 
seris ac amicós fovébis. 

15. They commanded that this be done in Rome for three days. 

16. Unless he goes to Syracuse within five days, his father's fear will 
become greater. 

17. He thought that his brother would perhaps not go away from home 
that summer. 

18. Nobody may speak freely in that country, as we all know. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Mortālia facta peribunt. (*Horace.) 

2. Noctés atque diés patet Atri iānua Ditis. (*Virgil.— ater, ātra, ātrum, 
dark, gloomy. —Dis, Ditis, Dis, another name for Pluto, god of the 
dead.) 

3. Anni eunt móre modóque fluentis aquae. Numquam hóra quae prae- 

teriit potest redire; ütámur aetáte. (Ovid.— praeterire, fo go by, pass.) 

. Heu, obit! Quid ego égi! Filius nón rediit à cēnā hac nocte. (Terence.) 

. Frāter meus Grat né abeās domo. (Terence.) 

. Dicit patrem ab urbe abisse sed frātrem esse domi. ( Terence.) 

. Tertid hērā foris ibam Sacra Via, ut meus mēs est. (Horace. —Sacrá 

Vià, abl. of means or way by which; the Sacred Way was the main 
street through the Roman Forum.) 


“SANA 4 


The Roman Forum with remains of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux in the foreground and beyond it the Sacra Via 
Rome, Italy 
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8. Dénique Dàmoclés, cum sic beātus esse nón posset, ērāvit Dionj- 
sium tyrannum ut abire à cēnā licéret. (Cicero.) 
9. Eo tempore, Syrācūsīs captis, Marcelius multa Rómam misit; Syrā- 
cüsis autem multa atque pulcherrima reliquit. (Cicero.) 
10. Diés multēs in cā nāve fui; ita adversa tempestate ūsī sumus. 
(Terence.) 
11. Īram populi ferre non potero, si in exsilium ieris. (Cicero.) 
12. Caesare interfecto, Brütus Roma Athēnās fügit. (Cicero.) 
13. Ipse Romam redīrem, si satis consilii dé hac ré habērem. (Cicero.) 
14. Nēmē est tam senex ut nón putet sé ünum annum posse vivere. 
(Cicero.) 
15. Dum nós fata sinunt, oculós satiémus amóre; nox tibi longa venit, 
nec reditüra diés. (*Propertius. —sinó, -ere, to allow. —reditüra, sc. 
est, fut. act. periphrastic for redibit; diés is sometimes fem.) 


THANKS ... BUT NO THANKS! 


Candidius nihil est tē, Caeciliáne. Notavi: 
si quandó ex nostris disticha pauca lego, 
prótinus aut Mārsī recitás aut scripta Catulli. 
Hoc mihi das, tamquam déterióra legàs, 
s ut collata magis placeant mea? Crédimus istud: 
malo tamen recités, Caeciliáne, tua! 


(*Martial 2.71; meter: elegiac couplet.—notāre, to note, notice. —with nostris, 
sc. libellis. —disticha (a Gk. acc. ending), couplets, verses. —Domitius Marsus, 
like Catullus, was a popular Latin poet. —scriptum, -i, writing, written works.— 
hoc... das, i.e, asa favor. —tamquam here introduces an imagined comparison, 
something like a condition, hence the verb is subj. — déterióra, sc. scripta, worse 
poetry. —colláta, with mea, compared, in comparison. —mălo [ut] recités; the 
conj. is often omitted in a jussive noun clause.) 


TRIMALCHIO'S EPITAPH 


“Inscriptid quoque vidé diligenter si haec satis idónea tibi vidētur: ‘C. 
Pompeius Trimalchio Maecēnātiānus hic requiescit. Huic sēvirātus absenti 
décrétus est. Cum posset in omnibus decuriīs Rómae esse, tamen nēluit. 
Pius, fortis, fidélis, ex parvē crévit; sestertium reliquit trecentiés, nec um- 
quam philosophum audivit. Valé. Et tū”” Haec ut dixit Trimalchio, flére 
coepit übertim. Flébat et Fortūnāta; flebat et Habinnas; tóta dénique fa- 
milia, tamquam in fünus rogata, lamentàtióne triclinium implevit. 


(*Petronius, Satyricon 71—72; the boorish, nouveau-riche host Trimalchio asks 
his dinner-guests their opinion of his proposed epitaph.—inscriptié, -dnis; the 
more usual order would be quoque vidé diligenter si haec Inscriptio. ... —C. = 
Gaius.— Maecēnātiānus: Trimalchio, an ex-slave, takes this name to associate 
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himself with the famous Maecenas, a powerful and wealthy associate of Au- 
gustus.—Huic . . . absenti, i.e., in absentia from Rome. —séviratus, -üs, the post 
of sévir Augustalis, a member of the six-man commission that supervised the 
cult of the emperor.-—decüria, -ae, club; these were groups of ten men organized 
for both business and social purposes.— pius, -a, -um, devoted, dedicated. —ex 
parv, i.e., from humble beginnings.— sestertium . . . trecentiés, 30 million ses- 
terces, a VERY hefty sum!—nec .. . audivit, i.e., he "never even went to col- 
lege!" — Et tü, sc. valé; epitaphs typically represented such "conversations": the 
deceased wishes the passerby " Farewell" and the passerby, reading the inscrip- 
tion, replies, "4nd vou (likewise farewell )"—MHaec ut = Ut haec.—flére, to 
weep. —übertim, adv., profusely —et = etiam.—Fortunata (“Lucky”) and Ha- 
binnas were Trimalchio's wife and a guest.— fünus, -neris, n., funeral. —lamentā- 
tid, -ēnis.—triclīnium, -ii, dining room. —impleē, -plēre, -plēvi, -plétum, ro fill.) 


MARCUS QUINTO FRATRI s. 


Licinius, servus Aesópi nostri, Rēmā Athēnās fügit. Is Athénis apud 
Patrónem prē liberó viro fuit. Deinde in Asiam abiit. Posted Plato, quidam 
qui Athénis solet esse multum et qui tum Athénis fuerat cum Licinius Athé- 
nas venisset, litteris Aesopi dé Licinio acceptis, hunc Ephesi comprehendit 
et in custódiam trādidit. Petē à tē, frāter, ut Ephesd exiéns servum Rómam 
tecum redūcās. Aesópus enim ita irascitur propter servi scelus ut nihil eT 
grátius possit esse quam recuperātið fugitivi. Vale. 


(Cicero, Epistulae ad Quintum Frátrem 1.2.14; Marcus Cicero wrote this letter 
to his brother Quintus, who was at the time governor of Asia.—S. = salütem 
dicit, says greetings. —Licinius, -i.— Aesopus, -ī, the leading tragic actor of 
Rome.— Patró, -trónis.— pró, «s «.— Plato, an Epicurean from Sardis.—mul- 
tum, adv. — Ephesus, -i, a city in Asia Minor.—re-dūcē.—īrāscor, Irāscī, iratus 
sum, fo be angry; cp. ira and īrātus.—recuperātiē, -Gnis, recovery. —fugitīvus, -1.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


Videlicet, namely, derives from vidére licet, lit., iz is permitted to see, i.e., 
it is plain to see. In medieval manuscripts this long word was often con- 
tracted to vi-et, and one abbreviation for et resembled a z; hence the abbrevi- 
ation viz. From another compound of licet is the much more common abbre- 
viation sc. for scilicet, namely, clearly (from scire licet, you may understand), 
which we use as an instruction to supply some word or idea that has been 
omitted from a text but is readily understood (see the example above in the 
notes on Trimalchio"). 
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In the readings 


7. Another famous street in Rome was Via Lata. On the analogy of 
Sacra Via how is Via Lata (látus, -a, -um, broad) to be translated? “Thanks”: 
note, notation, notary.—script; from the fourth principal part of scribó. — 
deteriorate, deterioration.—collate, collation. “Trimalchio”: funereal.—la- 
ment, lamentable. “Marcus”: irascible.—“Recover” and “recuperate” are 
cognates, both derived from recuperāre, to regain.) 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM—ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte! These familiar words and phrases from e6 are certainly going to 
interest you (notice how colloquial Eng. employs “go” as an auxiliary verb 
to indicate futurity, and cp. Latin's use of iri in those rare future passive 
infinitive forms): exit and exeunt omnés are stage directions; to "perish" is 
to be "thoroughly gone" (from per + eô), i.e., to make one’s final “exit” 
from life's stage, an exodus often marked by obiit on old tombstones or by 
the abbreviation O.S.P. for obiit sine próle (he/she died without offspring, from 
prēlēs, prólis, f., the source of "proletariate"); pereant qui ante nós nostra 
dixérunt is a proverbial curse on folks who had all our best ideas before we 
had them ourselves (!); iter (lit. a going) is related to eó and also to the adv. 
obiter, which gives us obiter dictum, something said along the way (or “in 
passing"), and likewise obiter scriptum; Monty Python fans will recall the 
Rēmānī, ite domum routine from the “Life of Brian"; and finally aut bibat 
aut abeat, /e! him either drink or go away, is an old Roman toast and the 
motto of our local tavern! 

Et cétera: grátus is related to grátia, favor, kindness, gratitude, thanks, as 
in grātiās agere, fo give thanks, Dei gratia, by the grace of God, and also Eng. 
“gratis,” something done “for thanks" (grátis), i.e., without a fee. R.I.P., also 
found on tombstones (though not Trimalchio's!), stands for requiéscat in 
pāce (remember the jussive subj.?); rüs in urbe, a phrase from Martial, refers 
to a city park or garden or some other rustic setting or view that reminds 
one of the countryside. Well, enough for today: nunc domum eámus! 
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RELATIVE CLAUSES OF CHARACTERISTIC 


The type of relative clause you have encountered thus far provides some 
factual description of its antecedent, an actual person or thing, and thus 
has an indicative verb (Ch. 17); e.g., hic est discipulus qui Latinam amat, 
this is the student who loves Latin. The "relative clause of characteristic," by 
contrast, 

‘general, indefinite, interrogative, or negative, and accordingly has its verb in 
the subjunctive; e.g., hic est discipulus qui Latinam amet, this is a student (or 
the sort of student) who would love Latin. 

The relative clause of characteristic is easily recognized, since its verb is 
subjunctive and its antecedent is often obviously general, negative, etc. (typi- 
cal examples are sunt qui, there are people who; quis est qui, who is there who; 
némó est qui, there is no one who); the auxiliary would is sometimes used in 


translating the subjunctive verb, and sometimes a phrase like the sort of or 
the kind of is employed in the main clause to make it clear that the anteced- 
ent is indefinite: 
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h is not ag person who does wouid do this. 


ta book which all would ea 


(= a fact, hence the indicative). 


Some relative clauses have the force of result (e.g., S.A. 4 below), purpose 
(see “Give Me a Figgy Sprig!” below), causal, or adversative clauses (i.e., 
clauses otherwise generally introduced by ut, cum, etc.) and so also have 
their verbs in the subjunctive. 


DATIVE OF REFERENCE OR INTEREST 


The dative case is often used to indicate a person (or a thing) to whom 
some statement refers, or from whose perspective it is true, or to whom it is 
of special interest. This "dative of reference or interest" (which should be 
compared to the dative uses discussed in Ch. 35) can sometimes be trans- 
lated with "to" or “for,” but often some more elaborate phrase is required, 
depending upon the context, as you will see from the following examples; 
occasionally the function seems to be simply possessive (as in the second 
example below), but the intended force is generally more emotional. 


Si quis metuéns vivet, liber mihi nón crit umquam. 
If anyone lives in fear, he will not ever be free—as I see it (mihi) or to 
my way of thinking. 
Caret tibi pectus inānī ambitione? 
Is your breast free from vain ambition —are you sure (tibi)? 
Nüllius culpae mihi cónscius sum. 
In my own heart (mihi), / am conscious of no fault. 
Claudia est sapiéns multis, to many people Claudia is wise. 


Remember to add the dative of reference or interest to your list of other 
dative case constructions (indirect object, dative of agent, dative with adjec- 
tives, dative with special verbs and compounds). 


SUPINES 


"A : Meg 


the same stem as the perfect passive participle; only two forms were in com- 


mon use, the accusative and ablative singular. The supines for our model 
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verbs are: acc. laudatum, abl. laudātū; mónitum, mónitü; āctum, acta; audi- 
tum, audítü; cáptum, cáptü. 

The ablative is used with the neuter of certain adjectives to indicate in 
what respect a particular quality is applicable: e.g., mirabile dictü, amazing 
to say (lit., amazing in respect to saying); facile factü, easy to do. The accusa- 
tive (which must be carefully distinguished from the perfect passive parti- 
ciple) is used with verbs of motion to indicate purpose: e.g., ibant Rómam 
rogātum pecüniam, they were going to Rome to ask for money; persuasum 
amicis venerunt, they came to persuade their friends (note that the supine 
can take a direct object, a dative, or any other construction the basic verb 
can govern). 


VOCABULARY 


arbor, arboris, f., tree (arbor, Arbor Day, arboraceous, arboreal, arbore- 
tum, arboriculture) 

dignitās, dignitátis, (., merit, prestige, dignity (indignity; cp. dignus, deign, 
dignify, indignant, indignation) 

dolor, dolóris, m., pain, grief (doleful, dolorous, condole, condolences, 
indolent, indolence; cp. doled) 

odium, -iī, n., hatred (odium, odious, annoy, ennui, noisome; cp. ódi) 

Opus, operis, n., a work, task; deed, accomplishment (opus, opera, oper- 
ate, operative, inoperative, operand, operose, co-operate, uncoopera- 
tive, inure, hors d'oeuvre, maneuver, manure) 

órátio, órátiónis, f., speech (oration; cp. óró, ērātor) 

pēs, pédis, m., /ower leg, foot (pedal, pedate, pedestal, pedestrian, pedi- 
cel, pedigree, piedmont, pawn, peon, pioneer, biped, quadruped, im- 
pede, impediment, expedite, expedition, expeditious; cp. impediē 
below) 

sátor, satóris, m., sower, planter; begetter, father; founder (cp. serē, to 
plant, sow; serial, series, assert, desert, exert, insert) 

firmus, -a, -um, firm, strong; reliable (firmament, affirm, affirmation, 
affirmative, confirm, confirmation, farm, farmer) 

infirmus, -a, -um, not strong, weak, feeble (infirm, infirmary, infirmity) 

mirabilis, mirabile, amazing, wondrous, remarkable (mirabilia, admirable, 
marvel; cp. miror, miracle, mirador, mirage, mirror) 

pristinus, -a, -um, ancient; former, previous (pristine) 

sublimis, sublime, elevated, lofty; heroic, noble (sublimate, sublime, sub- 
limity; not subliminal) 

ētsī, conj. with ind. or subj. according to rules for si, even if (et -sī), al- 
though 

érga, prep. + acc., foward 

libēnter, adv., with pleasure, gladly (cp. the impersonal verb libet, it 
pleases, is pleasing; cognate with love) 
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impédió, -pedíre, -pedivi, -peditum, to impede, hinder, prevent (impedi- 
ment, impedimenta, impedance, impeach; see Lātina Est Gaudium) 

métuó, metüere, métui, to fear, dread; be afraid for + dat. (cp. metus, me- 
ticulous) 

quéror, quéri, quéstus sum, fo complain, lament (querulous; cp. quarrel, 
from queréla, -ae, complaint) 

recognóscó, -nóscere, -nóvi, -nitum, to recognize, recollect (recognition, 
recognizance, reconnaisance, reconnoitre; cp. nóscó, cognóscó) 

suspēndē, -péndere, -péndi, -pénsum, fo hang up, suspend; interrupt (sus- 
pense, suspension; cp. pendere, to hang, pendant, pendulum, expend) 

vēndē, véndere, véndidi, vénditum, to sel! (vend, vendor) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


|. Regi persvāsī ut sorērī fratrique tuð grátióra praemia libenter daret. 

2. Deinde, ab eà insula nāve profecta, visum amicós Athēnās iniit. 

3. Eum hortātī sumus ut ad Caesarem sine timóre accēdere cGnarétur. 

4. Soliti sunt ei crédere qui philosophiae serviret, virtütem sequerétur, 

et cupidinés superāret. 

5. Sapiéns nós drat né viris sententiarum adversārum noceámus. 

In illis terris nón licet litteris bonis vērīsgue studére, ut sub tyranno 

saepe fit; dēbēs, igitur, exire et peregrīnārī. 

Cürémus né cīvitātem eis trādāmus qui sé patriae antepónant. 

8. Sunt infirmi qui levia opera mirentur et semper sibi ignóscant. 
9. Iste dux, diü abséns, tam stultis cēnsiliīs civitati ūtēbātur ut milia 

civium adversa pati cogerentur atque multi boni perirent. 

10. Haec locütus, fassus est illós, qui odium immētum erga cīvitātem 
multós annós habébant, Rēmae interfectós esse. 

11. [nitium operis nós saepe impedit. 

12. Sator sublimis hominum atque animālium omnibus nobis animās 
dedit; cum corpora obeant, animae numquam morientur. 

13. Cum rüs rediimus, tum domi invēnimus—mīrābile visü!— plürimós 
amicós. 

14. Cicero, who was the greatest Roman orator, was a consul who would 
obey the senate. 

15. 1 shall persuade him to become better and to return to Rome, 1 
assure you. 

16. We begged them not to trust a man whom a tyrant pleased. 

17. Wherefore, let that man who hesitates to defend our country depart 
to another land. 


a 


= 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


1. Sé omnés Caesari ad pedés próiécérunt. (Caesar. — pro-iacio.) 
2. Hic in nostró numeró sunt qui légés contemnant ac dé exitio huius 
urbis cētīdiē cogitent. (Cicero.) 
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3. Quis est cui haec rés püblica atque possessió lībertātis nón sint cárae 
et dulces? (Id. — possessio, -dnis.) 

4. Quae domus tam stabilis est, quae civitas tam firma est quae nón 
odiis, invidià, atque insidiis possit contundī? (Id.— stabilis, -e.—quae 
. . . contundī; here the characteristic clause has the force of result.) 

5. Ouārē, quid est quod tibi iam in hac urbe placére possit, in quà némó 
est qui té nón metuat? (Id.) 

6. Quis enim aut eum diligere potest quem metuat aut eum à qué sé 
metui putet? (Id.) 

7. Tibi sóli necés multórum civium impünitae ac liberae fuérunt. (Id. — 
nex, necis, f., murder. —impünitus, -a, -um, unpunished.) 

8. Habétis autem eum cónsulem qui exigere officium et pārēre vestris 
décrétis nón dubitet atque vos défendere possit. (Id. — décretum, -ī, 
decree.) 

9. Ille mihi semper deus erit. (Virgil.) 

10. Nüllus dolor est quem non longinquitàs temporis minuat ac molliat. 
(*Cicero. —longinquitàs, -tātis, /ength.) 

11. Parávisse dīvitiās fuit multis hominibus nón finis sed mitatid ma- 
lórum. (Epicurus quoted by Seneca. — miitatid, -onis, change.) 

12. Nihil est opere et manü factum quod tempus nón cónsümat. (Cicero.) 

13. Viribus corporis deficientibus, vigor tamen animi dūrāvit illi ad vitae 
finem. (Pliny. — défició, -ere, to fail. —vigor, -goris. —düráre, to last.) 

14. Nunc est bibendum; nunc pede Iiberó pulsanda tellus. (*Horace; 
from his ode celebrating the death of the Egyptian queen Cleopa- 
tra. —sc. nobis as dat. of agent with both pass. periphrastics. — pul- 
sāre, fo strike, beat; with pulsanda, sc. est, should be struck, i.e., 
danced upon. —tellüs, -lūris, f., = terra.) 


NOTE ON A BOOK BY LUCAN 
Sunt quidam qui mē dicant nón esse poētam; 
sed qui mé véndit bibliopola putat. 


(*Martial 14.194; meter: elegiac couplet. In this note from a gift copy of Lucan's 
poetry, the author is himself imagined as speaking.— bibliopola, -ae, m., book- 
dealer, antecedent of quii.) 


TWO EXAMPLES OF ROMAN WIT 

Oh, Give Me a Figgy Sprig! 

Cum quidam, queréns, dixisset uxórem suam dé ficü suspendisse sé, amī- 
cus illius "Amàábó tē,” inquit, "dà mihi ex istà arbore surculos quós seram!” 


(Cicero, Dé Orátóre 2.278.— ficus, -üs, f., fig tree; nouns for trees are usually 
feminine.— surculus, -1, shoot, sprig. —quós = ut eds, rel. clause of purpose. — 
Seró, -ere, to plant, sow.) 
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The Most Pitiful Speech I've Ever Heard! 

Cum quidam órátor sé misericordiam SratiGne fortasse móvisse putāret, 
rogávit Catulum vidéréturne misericordiam móvisse. "Ac magnam quidem, 
mihi,” inquit, "put enim néminem esse tam dürum cui órátió tua nón visa 
sit digna misericordia!” 

(Cicero, Dé Ordtére 2.278. —misericordia, -ae, pity; an important objective for 
the ancient orator, and one for which he was trained, was to arouse the audi- 
ence's emotions. — Catulus, -ī.—vidērēturne: the -ne, whether, signals an ind. 
quest. —magnam, sc. misericordiam móvisti!— cui = ut ef, rel. clause of result.) 


TWO LETTERS TO CICERO 


Gn. Magnus Prócónsul Salütem Dicit Ciceront Imperátóri 

Si valés, bene est. Tuas lītterās libenter légi; recognóvi enim tuam pristi- 
nam virtütem etiam in salüte commüni. Cónsulés ad eum exercitum vēnē- 
runt quem in Āpūliā habui. Magnopere tē hortor ut occásiónem carpās et 
tē ad nós cēnferās, ut commūnī cónsilio rei publicae miserae opem atque 
auxilium ferāmus. Moneó ut Roma exeās, vid Appia iter faciās, et quam 
celerrimé Brundisium veniās. 
Caesar Imperator Salütem Dicit Ciceroni Imperātērī 

Cum Brundisium celerius adeam atque sim in itinere, exercitü iam prae- 
missó, dēbeē tamen ad tē scribere et grātiās idóneàs tibi agere, etsi hoc feci 
saepe et saepius factürus videor; ita dignus es. Imprimis, quoniam crédó mé 
celeriter ad urbem ventürum esse, à té petó ut té ibi videam ut tuó cónsilió, 
dignitāte, ope ūtī possim. Festīnātionī meae brevitātīgue litterárum ig- 
nēscēs; cētera ex Furnió cognēscēs. 


(Cicero, Epistulae ad Atticum 8.11 and 9.6; in these letters, two of hundreds that 
survive from Cicero's correspondence, both Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, “Pom- 
pey the Great,” and Julius Caesar bid for the statesman's support in the civil 
war that followed Caesar's crossing of the Rubicon in 49 B.C.— prócónsul, 
-sulis, proconsul, governor (of a province).—salūte commūnī, here the public wel- 
fare. — Apulia was a district in south Italy.— vid Appia, abl. of route, a common 
construction; the Via Appia, built in the 4th century B.C., was the highway 
leading south from Rome and, ultimately, to Brundisium, the port of departure 
for Greece. —prae-imittó, -ere.—imprīmīs, adv., especially — festinatio, -Onis, 
haste, rush. —brevitàs, -tátis.— Furnius, the name of an associate.) 


ASK ME IF | CARE 
Nil nimium studeó, Caesar, tibi velle placére, 
nec scire utrum sis albus an áter homó! 
(*Catullus 93; meter: elegiac couplet.—nil = nón.— albus, -a, -um, white. —áter, 
ātra, ütrum, black.) 


In the readings 
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ETYMOLOGY 


The use of opus in the titles of musical works is well known; e.g., Beetho- 
ven's "Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Opus 67." “Opera,” on the other hand, 
comes to us through Italian from opera, -ae, effort, pains, work, which clearly 
has the same root as opus. Finally, we have the term magnum opus, which is 
most commonly used in the literary field. 

A few Romance derivatives follow: 


Latin Italian Spanish French 

dolor dolore dolor douleur 

odium odio odio odieux (odidsus) 
pés, pedis piede pie pied 


l. project, projection. 4. stable (ad).), stability, stabilize. 7. internecine; 
cp. necáre. —impunity, punitive. 13. deficient, deficiency, defect, defective, 
defection. 14. pulse, pulsate, pulsar. “Note”: bibliopole, bibliopolist; cp. bib- 
liography, bibliophile (all Gk. in origin). "Hang Her": ficus.—surculose. 
“Pity”: misericord; cp. miser. “Two Letters": festinate, festination.— brevity; 
cp. brevis. "Ask Me”: alb, alba, Alba Longa, Alban, albedo, albescent, albi- 
nism, albino, albugeneous, album, albumen, albumin.—atrabilious. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte! Have you noticed that we like to ad lib. in this section of each 
chapter? Ad libitum, «t ones pleasure, is connected with libenter, which is 
how Latin should be both taught and learned: gladly! So, libenter carpite 
diem et has rës novās: first, note that impedié is from in + pēs; when you're 
“impeded,” you've got something on your feet (like "fetters,” from the same 
base as "foot"), so perhaps you should consult a podiatrist (pod- is the Gk. 
cognate of Lat. ped-) and ask him to "expedite" your treatment (expedire 
is essentially "to de-fetter,’ the opposite of impedire; cp. “implicate” and 
“explicate” from implicāre/explicāre); otherwise, just give up your pedestrian 
ways and start pedaling. Odium means rivalry as well as hatred; guess who 
the rivals are in odium medicum, odium scholasticum, and odium theologicum? 
And speaking of odious types, the emperor Tiberius (A.D. 14—37) is said to 
have remarked of his subjects, ēderint dum metuant, Jet them hate (me), so 
long as they fear me! The abbreviation op. cit. is from opere citātē, in the 
work cited; and opera omnia are an author's complete works. An old legal 
prescript provides that vendéns eandem rem duēbus est falsarius ( fraudulent); 
such a swindle would be infra dignitàtem, beneath ones dignity, so remember 
the familiar admonition caveat Emptor, /et the buyer beware! Iterum tempus 
fügit: valeátis, amici et amicae! 
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Gerund and Gerundive 


THE GERUNDIVE 


You are already familiar with the gerundive, or future passive participle, 
a verbal adjective formed with the endings -ndus, -nda, -ndum (Ch. 23). Be- 
sides functioning occasionally as a simple adjective (liber legendus, a book 
to be read), the gerundive is commonly employed in the passive periphrastic 
conjugation (Ch. 24: hic liber legendus est, this book should be read), some 
further uses are examined in this chapter. 


THE GERUND 


The "gerund" is a verbal noun formed like the gerundive, except that it 
has only four forms, the neuter singular of the genitive, dative, accusative, 
and ablative. These forms are identical to the corresponding cases of the 
gerundive, but are active in meaning and correspond to the English gerund 
in "-ing" (legendi, of reading, as in magnum amorem legendi habet, he has a 
great love of reading). 


DECLENSION OF THE GERUND 
Following are the complete gerund declensions for some representative 
Latin verbs: 
Gen. laudándi dücéndi sequendi audiéndi 
(of praising, leading, following, hearing) 
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Dat. laudāndē dūcendē sequéndó audiēndē 
(tolfor praising, etc.) 

Ace. laudándum dücéndum sequéndum audiendum 
(praising, etc.) 

Abl. laudāndē dūcēndē sequéndó audiendo 


(by praising, etc.) 


Since the gerund is a verbal noun, it can be modified as a verb and used 
as a noun in the various cases. Having no nominative case, however, the 
gerund was not used as a subject, a function performed instead by the infin- 
itive, another of Latin’s verbal nouns (1.e., Latin could say errāre est hu- 
mānum, fo err is human, but not erring is human); likewise the accusative was 
ordinarily employed as an object of ad and certain other prepositions, not 
as a direct object (a function again performed by the infinitive, e.g., iussit 
eds venire, fie ordered them to come: see Appendix, p. 445). The following 
sentences illustrate typical uses of the gerund in its four cases: 


studium vivendi cum amicis, fondness of (for) living with friends. 
Operam dat vīvendē bene, he gives attention to living well. 
Athenas iit ad vivendum bene, he went to Athens to live well. 
Félicidrés fimus vivendo bene, we become happier by living well. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GERUND AND GERUNDIVE 


Remember these distinctions between gerund and gerundive: 1) the ge- 
rundive is a verbal adjective (liber legendus, « book to be read), the gerund a 
verbal noun (amor legendi, /ove of reading); 2) as an adjective, the gerundive 
has a full set of masculine, feminine, and neuter endings, both singular and 
plural, for all cases, whereas the gerund has only neuter singular forms and 
only in the genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative, i.e., a total of only four 
forms altogether; 3) the gerundive is passive in meaning, the gerund active. 


GERUND AND GERUNDIVE PHRASES 


As a verbal noun, the gerund may take the case construction required 
by its verb: 


studium legendi librós, fondness of reading books. 
Discimus legendē librós, we learn by reading books. 


In actual practice, however, when the gerund would be followed by a noun 
in the accusative as a direct object, the Romans preferred to put this noun 
in the case in which the gerund would otherwise appear and to use the ge- 
rundive in agreement with the noun. The translation is the same no matter 
which construction is used, since English idiom requires the gerund con- 
struction rather than the unidiomatic gerundive. In the examples which fol- 
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low, those marked A are what we should expect on the basis of English 
idiom; those marked B are the regular gerundive phrases which the Romans 
actually preferred: 


A. studium legendi libros (acceptable) 

B. studium librórum legendórum (preferred) 
fondness of reading books (not fondness of books to be read, which 
is unidiomatic) 


A. Operam dat legendó librēs. 
B. Operam dat libris legendis. 
He gives attention to reading books. 


A. Discimus legendē libris. 
B. Discimus libris legendis. 
We learn by reading books. 


A. Hoc locütus est dé legendo libros. 
B. Hoc locütus est dé libris legendis. 
He said this about reading books. 


Quite common was the use of ad + an accusative gerundive (or gerund) 
phrase and postpositive causa + a genitive phrase to indicate purpose: 


A. Vénit ad legendum librēs. 
B. Vénit ad librós legendos. 
He came to read books. 


A. Otium petit legendi librós causa. 
B. Otium petit librórum legendórum causa. 
He seeks leisure for the sake of reading books. 


Remember that purpose can be expressed in Latin, not only with gerundive/ 
gerund phrases, but also with ut/né + the subjunctive and, after a main verb 
of motion, the accusative supine: venit ut hös libros legat and venit his libros 
lēctum both mean Xe is coming to read these books. 


VOCABULARY 


aedificium, -ii, n., building, structure (edification, edifice, edify, aedile) 

iniüria, -ae, f., injustice, injury, wrong (injurious; cp. iüdex, iüdicium, ids, 
iüstus, Ch. 40) 

mülier, mulieris, f, woman (muliebrity) 

transitus, -üs, m., passing over, transit; transition (cp. transed below) 

ventus, -f, m., wind (vent, ventilate, ventilation, ventilator) 

cüpidus, -a, -um, desirous, eager, fond; + gen., desirous of, eager for (cp. 
cupió, cupiditās, cupidó) 
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liberális, liberále, of, relating to a free person; worthy of a free man, 
decent, liberal; generous (liberal arts, liberality; cp. liber, libero) 

necésse, indecl. adj. used as nom. or acc., necessary, inevitable (necessi- 
tate, necessitous, unnecessary; cp. cēdū) 

vétus, gen. veteris, o/d (veteran, inveterate, veterinary, veterinarian) 

quasi, adv. or conj., as if, as it were (quasi; = quam + sī) 

ambulé (1), to walk (amble, ambulance, ambulate, ambulatory, peram- 
bulate, preamble, somnambulist) 

expérior, -períri, -pērtus sum, fo try, test; experience (experiment, expert, 
inexpert, inexperience; cp. periculum) 

lībē (1), to pour a libation of, on; pour ritually; sip; touch gently (libation) 

opórtet, oportére, oportuit, impers., if is proper, right, necessary 

oppügnó (Í), to fight against, attack, assault, assail (oppugn; cp. pugno) 

érné (1), (o equip, furnish, adorn (adornment, ornate, ornament, orna- 
mental, ornamentation, suborn, subornation) 

pernóctà (1), to spend or occupy the night (nocturnal, nocturne; cp. nox) 

transed, -Íre, -iī, -itum, fo go across, cross; pass over, ignore (transit, tran- 
sition, transitive, intransitive, transitory, trance) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


|. Caesar cs cótidié Grabat nē fáta adversa metuerent. 
2. Etsi hoc fiat, illi milites urbem oppugnātum fortasse accédant et 
multi civés obeant. 
3. Si licébit, septem diébus domum ibimus ad nostrós amicós videndēs. 
4. Amicus līberālissimus noster, quócum pernoctābāmus, dis vinum 
ante cēnam lībāvit, et deinde mensam ērnāvit. 
5. Consul, vir maximae dignitātis, otium cēnsūmpsit in operibus 
subfimibus scribendis. 
6. Sunt autem qui dolórum vitandorum causā, ut diunt, semper levia 
opera faciant, laborem contemnant, et dé officiis querantur. 
7. In ré püblicà gerendā isti nón dubitant praemia grata sibi requirere, 
officia suspendere, atque honórem suum véndere. 
8. Léctrix doctissima mox surget ad tria carmina recitanda, quae 
omnés audītērēs oblectābunt atque animos serēnābunt. 
9. Nēmē est cui iniüria placeat, ut nós omnés recognoscimus. 
10. Nisi vincula pati ac sub pedibus tyrannórum humi contundi volu- 
mus, libertati semper studeāmus et eam numquam impediāmus. 
11. Pauca opera mihi sedendó fiunt, multa agendē et experiendó. 
12. Illa mulier mirabilis früctüs amēris libenter carpsit et virō grā- 
tissimó nüpsit. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


They are going to Rome to talk about conquering the Greeks. 

By remaining at Rome he persuaded them to become braver. 

Who is there who has hope of doing great works without pain? 

We urged the consul to serve the state and preserve our dignity by 
attacking these injustices. 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 


2: 


Coniürátionem náscentem nón crédendó corrēborāvērunt. (*Cic- 
ero. —coniüratió, -onis, conspiracy. —corroboráre, to strengthen.) 
Mali désinant insidiás rei püblicae cónsulique parāre et ignés ad 
inflammandam urbem. (Cicero.— désinó, -ere, to cease. —inflam- 
Mire, fo set on fire.) 


. Mult] autem propter glóriae cupiditātem sunt cupidi bellorum ge- 


rendērum. (Cicero.) 


. Veterem iniüriam ferendo invītāmus novam. (Publilius Syrus.) 
. Cūrēmus né poena maior sit quam culpa; prohibenda autem maximé 


est ira in püniendo. (Cicero. — pünire, to punish.) 


„Syrācūsīs captis, Marcellus aedificiis omnibus sic pepercit —mirà- 


bile dictü—quasi ad ea dēfendenda, nón oppugnanda venisset. 
(Cicero.) 


. Régulus laudandus est in conservando iüre iūrandē. (*Cicero.— 


Regulus, prisoner of the Carthaginians, swore to them that he would 
return to Carthage after a mission to Rome.—iūs iürandum, iūris 
iürandi, n., oath.) 


„In órátióne mead dicam dé mēribus firmis Séstii et dé studió cónser- 


vandae salütis commünis. (Cicero. —Séstius, -ii.) 


. Transitus ad senectūtem nós avocat à rébus gerendis et corpus facit 


infirmius. (Cicero.) 


. Cum recreandae vēcis infirmae causā necesse esset mihi ambulāre, 


has litterás dictāvī foris ambulàns. (Cicero. — dictüre, to dictate.) 


. Semper metuend6 sapiéns vitat malum. (Publilius Syrus.) 
. Haec virtüs ex providendó est appellāta prüdentia. (Cicero. — próvi- 


dére. —prüdentia — pró-videntia.) 


. Fama virés acquirit cundó. (Virgil. —acquiró, from ad-quaeró, to ac- 


quire.) 


. Hae vicissitüdinés fortünae, etsi nóbis iücundae in experiendó nón 


fuérunt, in legendó tamen erunt iücundae. Recordatid enim prae- 
teriti doloris dēlectātiēnem nóbis habet. (Cicero. — vicissitüdo, 
-dinis. —recordátió, -onis, recollection. —praeteritus, -a, -um, past.) 
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PROMISES, PROMISES! 


Nülli sé dicit mulier mea nübere mālle 
quam mihi, nón si sé luppiter ipse petat. 

Dicit: sed mulier cupidó quod dicit amanti, 
in ventó et rapidā scribere oportet aqua. 


(*Catullus 70; meter: elegiac couplet. —Nülli and mihi are both dat. with nübere, 
and quam = magis quam; the prose order would be mulier mea dicit sé nülli quam 
mihi nübere málle. amanti, /over. — Note the separation of adj. from noun in 
cupidó ... amanti and rapidā . . . aqua, a common feature of Latin verse used 
here to emphasize the nouns that are delayed; the prose order: sed quod mulier 
amanti cupidó dicit. —rapidus, -a, -um.) 


PAETE, NÓN DOLET 


Casta suó gladium cum tráderet Arria Paetó, 
quem dé visceribus strinxerat ipsa suis, 

“Si qua fides, vulnus quod fēcī nón dolet," inquit, 
“sed quod ti faciés, hoc mihi, Paete, dolet." 


(*Martial 1.13; meter: elegiac couplet. — Caecina Paetus was compelled to com- 
mit suicide in 42 A.D., because of the role he had played in a conspiracy against 
the emperor Claudius; his courageous and devoted wife Arria, choosing to die 
with him, stabbed herself before passing the sword to her husband and assuring 
him that the pain of the wound itself would be slight. See below, L.I. 39.— 
The prose order of the first verse would be: Cum Arria casta Paetó suó gladium 
tráderet. — castus, -a, -um, /oyal, chaste. —gladius, -ī, sword. — viscera, -cerum, n. 
pl., vital organs, abdomen. — stringó, -ere, strinxi, strictum, fo draw tight, tie; pull, 
draw out. —sT qua [= quae, indef.) fidēs, i.e., if you have any faith in me, if you will 
trust me.) 


HANNIBAL AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


Hannibal, filius Hamilcaris, Carthagine nātus est. In aduléscentià pristi- 
num odium patris ergā Rómànós sic firmë cénservavit ut numquam id dē- 
pēneret. Cum patre exiit Carthāgine et in Hispāniam longó itinere profectus 
est; et post multós annós, Hamilcare interfectó, exercitus ei imperium trádi- 
dit. Sic Hannibal, quinque et viginti annós nātus, imperátor factus est. Tri- 
bus annis nón requiévit, sed omnés gentés Hispāniae superávit et trés exerci- 
tüs maximēs parāvit. Ex his ünum in Africam misit, alterum cum frátre in 
Hispania reliquit, tertium in Italiam sécum düxit. 

Ad Alpés adiit, quás némó umquam ante eum cum exercitü tránsierat. 
Populēs cónantés prohibére eum tránsitü necāvit; loca patefécit; et cum 
multis elephantis militibusque in Italiam iniit. In hóc itinere tam gravi 
morbo oculórum adfectus est ut postea numquam dextró oculó bene üti 
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posset. Multós ducēs, tamen, exercitüsque Romànos vicit, et propter illum 
imperātērem milia militum Rómànórum periērunt. 


(Nepos, Hannibal, excerpts; see L.A. 8.—Hannibal, general who led the Car- 
thaginians against the Romans in the Second Punic War, 218-02 B.C.—Hamil- 
car, -caris.—dé + pónó.— Hispania, -ae, Spain. — Africa, -ae. — Alpés, Alpium, 
f. pL, the Alps. —adfició, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum, to affect, afflict, weaken.) 


The Oath of Hannibal, Johann Heinrich Schoenfeld, 17th century 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg, German 


ETYMOLOGY 


The terms "gerund" and "gerundive" derive ultimately from the stem 
gerund- (— gerend-) of gero. The gerund indicates "doing" (action); the ge- 
rundive indicates what is "to be done" 

In late Latin the ablative of the gerund was used with increasing fre- 
quency as the equivalent of a present participle. From this usage derive the 
Italian and the Spanish present participles, which end in -ndo and are in- 


variable. 

Latin Gerund It. Participle Sp. Participle 
dandó dando dando 
faciendó facendo haciendo 
dicendó dicendo diciendo 
pónendó ponendo poniendo 


scribendó scrivendo escribiendo 


In the readings 
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1. conjuration; cp. coniūrātī.—corroborate, corroborate; cp. róbur, rō- 
boris, n., hard wood, oak. 2. inflammation, inflammatory. 5. punitive, impu- 
nity; cp. poena. 10. dictator. 14. In re-cord-atid you see the stem of cor, cor- 
dis, heart. This shows that formerly the heart was regarded not only as the 
seat of the emotions but also as the mind and the seat of the memory, a 
belief reflected in our own phrase “learn by heart.” Cp. record, accord, con- 
cord, discord, cordial, cordate, courage. Eng. "heart" is cognate with Lat. 
cord-. "Promises": rapid, rapids, rapidity; cp. rapid. “Paete”: chaste, chasten, 
chastity, chastise. — gladiator, gladiatoriai, gladiola, gladiolus.— viscera, vis- 
ceral, eviscerate. —stringency, stringendo, stringent, astringent, strict, con- 
strict, restrict. “Hannibal”: deponent, depose, deposit, deposition.—affect, 
affection. 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM-—ET ÜTILIS! 


Salvéte, discipuli discipulaeque; haec sunt discenda: Cato's definition of 
an orator, as quoted by the Ist cen. A.D. educator Quintilian (Institütiónés 
Orátóriae 12.1.1), is quite well known, and you can easily translate it now 
that you've studied gerunds (and with the explanation that peritus, -a, -um 
+ gen. = experienced in): ūrātor est vir bonus dicendi peritus. Here are some 
more familiar items with gerunds and gerundives: New Mexico's state 
motto, créscit eundē (review Ch. 37, if you have trouble with that one!); 
docendē discimus; spectémur agendo, let us be judged by what we do (lit., by 
our doing), modus vivendi and modus operandi (“m.o.” to you detective show 
buffs!); onus probandi, the burden of proof (lit., of proving); then, of course, 
there are these many "things to be done”: agenda, addenda, corrigenda, refe- 
rendum. 

Et duo cétera ex vocábulürió novē: iniüria nón excüsat iniüriam, (one) in- 
jury does not excuse (another) injury, is an old legal tenet, and expertó crédite 
is still good advice. Habéte félicem modum vivendi, studentés, et valéte! 
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-Ne, Num, and Nonne in 
Direct Questions; Fear 
Clauses; Genitive and 
Ablative of Description 


-Ne, Num, AND Nonne IN DIRECT 
QUESTIONS 


As we have already seen, a Roman could ask a direct question in a 
variety of ways, by beginning a sentence with an interrogative pronoun (quis, 
quid) or such other interrogatives as ubi or cür, or by suffixing -ne to the first 
word of the sentence (often the verb, or some other word on which the 
question hinged). But “leading questions” can also be asked in Latin: if the 
speaker expected “yes” as an answer, the question was introduced with 
nonne (a construction already encountered, though not formally discussed); 
if a negative reply was anticipated, num was the introductory word. 


Quis venit? Who is coming? 

Cir venit? Why is he coming? 

Venitne? fs he coming? 

Nónne venit? He is coming, isnt he? or Isn't he coming? 
Num venit? He isnt coming, is he? 

Scripsistine illās litterās? Did you write that letter? 
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Nónne illās litterās scripsisti? You wrote that letter, didn't you? or Didn't 
you write that letter? 
Num illās litterās scripsisti? You didn't write that letter, did you? 


FEAR CLAUSES 


Verbs denoting fear or apprehension often take subjunctive noun 
clauses introduced by nē (that) or ut (that... not; occasionally nē nón was 
employed instead of ut); the conjunctions are just the opposite of what might 
be expected, because in origin the clauses they introduced were essentially 
independent jussive clauses (i.e., timed nē abeās, / fear that you may go 
away, = Timed. Né abeās!, m afraid— Don't go away!). Auxiliaries com- 
monly employed in translating include will or may (in primary sequence) 
and would or might (in secondary sequence), as indicated in the following ex- 
amples: 


Timeo nē id crēdant, 7 fear that they will (may) believe this. 

Vereor ut id credant, / am afraid that they will (may) not believe this. 

Timuérunt né amicós amitterent, they feared that they might (would) lose 
their friends. 

Metuisti ut mulierés ex casà exissent, you were afraid that the women had 
not left the house. 


GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE OF DESCRIPTION 


A noun in either the ablative or genitive case plus a modifying adjective 
may be employed to modify another noun; both the ablative of description 
and the genitive of description (already encountered in the readings) might 
describe a noun by indicating its character, quality, or size, although the 
ablative usage was especially common in describing physical traits. Like ad- 
jectives, these descriptive phrases usually follow the nouns they modify. 


femina magnae sapientiae, « woman of great intellect 

pax in hominibus bonae voluntātis, peace among men of good will 

consilium eius modi, a plan of this kind 

Diligo hominem antīguā virtüte, / esteem a man of old-fashioned mo- 
rality. 

miles firma mani, the soldier with the strong hand 

Es móribus bonis, you are a person of good character. 
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VOCABULARY 


aes, aéris, n., bronze (era; cp. aerarium, -Ī, treasury; aereus, -a, -um, made 
of bronze) 

dóminus, -i, m., master (of a household), lord, and domina, -ae, f., mis- 
tress, lady (dominate, dominant, domineer, dominion, domain, dom- 
ino, domine, don, dungeon, belladonna, madonna, dame, damsel, 
danger; cp. domus) 

tacrima, -ae, f., tear (lacrimal, lacrimation) 

méta, -ae, f., turning point, goal; limit, boundary 

monumēntum, -ī, n. monument (monumental, monumentalize; cp. 
moueó) 

násus, -i, m., nose (nasal, nasalize, nasogastric; cp. nostril, nozzle) 

sāxum, -1, n., rock, stone (saxatile, saxifrage, saxicolous; cp. sec, to cut, 
saw, saxon) 

vültus, -üs, m., countenance, face 

idstus, -a, -um, just, right (justice, injustice, unjust, justify, justification, 
adjust, adjustment, readjust; cp. iūs, iūdex, iniüria) 

tot, indecl. adj., so many (cp. quot; totidem, indecl. adj., the same number; 
totiens, adv., that number of times, so often) 

praéter, prep. + acc., besides, except; beyond, past (preterit, preterition, 
pretermit, preternatural; cp. prae) 

nénne, interrog. adv. which introduces questions expecting the answer 


num, interrog. adv.: (1) introduces direct questions which expect the an- 
swer "no"; (2) introduces indirect questions and means whether. 

omninē, adv., wholly, entirely, altogether (cp. omnis) 

postrémum, adv., after all, finally; for the last time (cp. post) 

quin, adv., indeed, in fact 

éxplicé (1), unfold; explain; spread out, deploy (explicate, inexplicable; 
implicate, implication, from implicó, to enfold, interweave) 

fatigē (1), to weary, tire out (fatigue, indefatigable) 

for, fári, fátus sum, fo speak (prophetically), talk, foretell (affable, in- 
effable, infant, infantry, preface; cp. fabula, fama, fatum) 

opinor, opīnārī, opīnātus sum, /o suppose (opine, opinion) 

repēriē, reperíre, repperi, repértum, fo find, discover, learn; get (repertoire, 
repertory; cp. parens and parið, fo give birth to) 

vērcor, veréri, véritus sum, fo show reverence for, respect; be afraid of, fear 
(revere, reverend, reverent, reverential, irreverent) 


PRACTICE AND REVIEW 


1. Nónne Rómulus, sator huius urbis, fuit vir mirabilis virtūtis et fidei 
pristinae? 
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14. 
15. 
16. 


. At postrémum vereor, heu, ut à viris parvae sapientiae hoc studium 


vetus intellegi possit. 


. Nón oportet nôs trānsīre haec līberālia hūmānague studia, nam 


praemia eórum certé sunt maxima. 


. Dignitās iliius orationis fuit omninó idonea occásioni. 
. Equi eius, cum fatigati essent et ventus esset eis adversus, ad métam 


tamen quam celerrimé currébant. 


. Vir corpore īnfīrmē id nón facere poterat. 
. Etsi trés filii sunt cupidi magnērum operum faciendórum, eis nón 


licet domó abire. 


„Domina firma acerbé querébatur plürimós servós fuisse absentés— 


vae illis miseris! 


. Mirábile rogátü, num istam mulierem amās, mi amice? 

. Nónne timent nē et Rómae et rüri magni tumultüs sint? 

. Num ēpīnāris tot hominés iüstós omninó errāre? 

. Recognóvistine, ut illa aedificia visum ambulābās, mulierem sub 


arbore humi requiéscentem? 


. I am afraid, in my heart, that few things can be accomplished now 


even by trying. 

You do not hesitate to say this, do you? 

They supposed that, after all, he was a man of very little faith. 
You do recognize how great the danger is, do you not? 


SENTENTIAE ANTIQUAE 


l. 


2. 


Quattuor causás reperió cür senectüs misera videātur. Videāmus 
quam iūsta quaeque eārum sit. (Cicero.) 

Verērī videntur ut habeam satis praesidi. (*Cicero. — praesidium, -ii, 
guard). 


. Necesse est enim sit alterum dē dudbus: aut mors sénsüs omninó 


aufert aut animus in alium locum morte abit. Si mors somnó similis 
est sénsüsque exstinguuntur, di boni, quid lucri est mori! (Cicero.— 
necesse est may be followed by the subjunctive. aufert = ab-fert.— 
exstinguo, -ere.— lucrum, -ī, gain, profit.) 


. Aetàs semper trānsitum et aliquid novi adfert. ( Terence.) 
. Nónne ünum exemplum luxuriae aut cupiditātis multum mali facit? 


(Seneca.— luxuria, -ae.) 


. Miror tot milia virórum tam pueriliter identidem cupere currentés 


equós vidére. (Pliny.— pueriliter, adv., based on puer, childishly.— 
identidem, adv., again and again. —currentés, i.e., in the races.) 


. Nónne vidēs etiam guttās, in saxa cadendē, pertundere illa saxa? 


(Lucretius.— gutta, -ae, drop [of water]. —pertundē, -ere, to bore a 
hole through, erode.) 
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8. 


9. 


17. 


Metuó nē id cónsili céperimus quod non facile explicāre possimus. 
(*Cicero.— cónsili, gen. of the whole with id.) 

Antónius, ünus ex inimicis et vir minimae clementiae, iussit Ciceró- 
nem interfici et caput eius inter duds manüs in Rēstrīs pēnī. (Livy.— 
inimicus, -ī, from in + amicus, personal enemy. —Róstra, -drum, the 
Rostra, the speaker's stand in the Roman Forum.) 


. Omnés qui habent aliquid nón sólum sapientiae sed etiam sānitātis 


volunt hanc rem püblicam salvam esse. (*Cicero.—sānitās, -tātis.) 


. Salvé, nec minimó puella nàsó nec belló pede nec nigris ocellis nec 


longis digitis nec Gre siccó! (*Catullus.— niger, nigra, nigrum, black, 
dark. —ocellus, diminutive of oculus. siccus, -a, -um, dry.) 


. Homo sum; nihil hūmānī aliénum à mé putó. (Terence.—aliēnus, -a, 


-um + ab = foreign to.) 


. Amicus animum amici ita cum suó miscet quasi facit ünum ex duó- 


bus. (Cicero.) 


. Sex diébus fécit Dominus caelum et terram et mare et omnia quae 


in eis sunt, et requiévit dié septimó. (Exodus.) 


. Misit legátum Valerium Procillum, summā virtüte et hūmānitāte ad- 


uléscentem. (Caesar.—legátus, -ī, ambassador — Valerius. Procil- 
]us. —hümánitàs, -tātis.) 


. Num negāre audés? Quid tacés? Convincam, si negās; vided enim 


esse hic in senātū quósdam qui técum ūnā fuérunt. O di immortālēs! 
(*Cicero.— quid, here = why?—con + vincē, fo prove wrong, convict; 
sc. té. —ünà, adv., together, in concert.) 

Nunc timeó nē nihil tibi praeter lacrimás queam reddere. (*Cicero— 
queam = possim.—reddē, -dere, to give back, return.) 


JUPITER PROPHESIES TO VENUS THE FUTURE GLORY OF ROME 


Olii subrīdēns hominum sator atque deórum 

255 vultū, qué caelum tempestātēsgue serénat, 
óscula lībāvit nātae, dehinc tālia fatur: 
"Parce metü, Cytheréa; manent immota tuorum 
fata tibi. Cernés urbem et prómissa Lavīnī 
moenia sublimemque ferés ad sidera caeli 

260 magnanimum Aenéan; neque mé sententia vertit. 


263 Bellum ingēns geret Italia populdsque ferēcīs 
contundet mórésque viris et moenia pónet. 


Rēmulus excipiet gentem et Māvortia condet 
moenia Rómaànosque suð dé nómine dicet. 
His ego nec mētās rērum nec tempora pēnē: 
imperium sine fine dedi. Quin aspera Jind, 

280 quae mare nunc terrasque metü caelumque fatigat, 
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cónsilia in melius referet, mécumque fovēbit 
Rēmānēs, rérum dominós gentemque togātam” 


(*Virgil, Aeneid 1.254fY, meter: dactylic hexameter.---Olli = illi, here Venus, who 
has come to her father Jupiter to ask whether his intentions have changed 
toward her son, the Trojan priuce Aeneas, or if he is still destined to found a 
new Trojan nation in Italy.—vultū, abl. of means with subridéns, — Oscula tībāvit, 
i.e., he kissed her in ritual fashion.—nātae, ind. obj. —déhinc, scanned here as 
a monosyllable. —metū, an alternate form of the dat. metui. — Cytheréa, -ae, the 
Cytherean, i.e., Venus, so-called for the Aegean island of Cythera, which was 
sacred to her. —immoóta, pred. adj., after manent. — tuürum, i.e., Aeneas and his 
Trojan followers.— Lavinium, -ii, Lavinium, the town Aeneas was destined to 
found in Latium, near the future city of Rome. —sublimem, in the predicate with 
Aenéan (a Gk. acc. form), you will carry Aeneas on high. —neque . . . vertit, i.e., 
I have not changed my mind; but what is the literal translation?— geret . . . ponet: 
Aeneas is subject of all three verbs.—Italia, sc. in; prepositions usual in prose 
were commonly omitted in verse.--- ferdcis = ferócés, acc. pl.— Through a device 
known as zeugma, pēnet has different senses with its two objects, institute with 
mērēs and build with moenia. —Maàvortius, -a, -um, of Mars, so-called because 
of the legend that Mars was father of Romulus, Rome's first king.-—rérum, of 
their affairs, i.e., for their empire. —tempora, rime limits. —cónsilia .. . referet, 
i.e., will change her attitude for the better; Juno had sided with the Greeks in 
the Trojan war and had continued to resist Aeneas’ mission.—togātus, -à, -um, 
togaed, toga-clad.) 


» 


VIĻA Oo ETAT BITE, 
AXETENSENEUREERERTERIRR VETE] ļ 


Virgil between two Muses 
Mosaic, early 3rd century A.D. 
Musée National du Bardo 
Tunis, Tunisia 
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In the readings 


THE VALUE OF LITERATURE 


Si ex his studiis délectátió sóla peterétur, tamen, ut opinor, hanc animi 
remissiónem hūmānissimam ac liberálissimam iūdicārētis. Nam céterae 
neque temporum sunt neque aetātum omnium neque locórum; at haec 
studia aduléscentiam alunt, senectütem oblectant, rēs secundās órnant, ad- 
versis perfugium ac solacium praebent, délectant domi, nón impediunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rüsticantur. 


(*Cicero, Prò Archiā 7.16.—hanc, sc. esse. —iüdicüre, to judge, consider. —cé- 
terae, sc. remissiónés.—take omnium with all three descriptive genitives, tem- 
porum, aetātum, and locórum.) 


A MONUMENT MORE LASTING THAN BRONZE 
Exégi monumentum aere perennius. 


Nón omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
vitabit Libitinam. 
(*Horace, Odes 3.30.1, 6—7; meter: first Asclepiadean. See L.I. 28. — perennis, -e, 


lasting [throughout the years ]. —multa, here = magna. — Libitina, -ae, goddess of 
funerals; death.) 


ETYMOLOGY 


2. presidium, preside, president, presidency. 3. extinguish, extinct. —lu- 
cre, lucrative. 6. puerile, puerility. 7. “gtt.,” medical abbreviation for “drops.” 
9. inimical, enemy. 11. denigrate, desiccate. 12. Aliēnus literally means be- 
longing to another (alius): alien, alienate, alienation, inalienable. 15. legate, 
legation, delegate.—humanity, humanities, humanitarian; cp. hūmānus, 
homē. 16. convince, convict, conviction. “Jupiter”: Connected with for, fari, 
fátus sum is the noun fütum; what Jupiter has prophecied is one's “fate.” 
“Value of Literature": adjudicate. “A Monument”: “perennials” are outdoor 
plants that survive through the years, i.e., from one year to the next; and 
Latin, dear friends, is a perennial language! 


LATINA EST GAUDIUM —ET UTILIS! 


Salvéte postrémum, discipuli et discipulae! Here are some rés novae ex 
hoc capite ultimē: dominus illüminátió mea, the Lord is my light, is the motto 
of Oxford University; lacrima Christi is a well known Lat. phrase for the 
tear of Christ (and also the name of a sweet Italian wine). An oft quoted 
line from Virgil's Aeneid comes as the hero Aeneas, shipwrecked in North 
Africa, gazes upon a Carthaginian mural that depicts the suffering of both 
his own people and the Greeks in the Trojan war: hic etiam . . . sunt lacrimae 
rérum et mentem mortalia tangunt. The Latin works better than a literal En- 
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glish translation (which you can now easily provide for yourself), but a free 
rendering would be: even here there are tears for the ways of the world, and 
mans mortality touches the heart. 

Not to be so lacrimose (or “lachrymose,” an alternate spelling), let's 
move to some more upbeat items: remember how to make masculine agent 
nouns from verbs?—e.g., from reperió is repertor, discover. Well, the femi- 
nine agentive suffix is -trix, -trīcis (cp. Eng. “aviator” and "aviatrix," and 
lēctor/lēctrīx, which we've seen before), hence this proverb: paupertās om- 
nium artium repertrix, something like our "necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion" (but what is the literal meaning?). Vultus est index animi, the face is an 
indication of the soul, it has often been said. And speaking of faces, to "stick 
your nose up in the air" and to "look down your nose" on someone are 
not wholly modern idioms for viewing others critically or with disdain; the 
Neronian satirist Persius says of his predecessor Horace, in a brilliant and 
not wholly complimentary metaphor, that he Aung the people from his 
well-blown nose (excussó populum suspendere nāsē). Nāsē, by the way, was 
the "nickname" or cognémen of the Augustan poet Ovid: the Romans often 
gave their children names that focussed on physical or mental traits and 
they were frequently passed on from generation to generation (our friend 
Marcus Tullius, mīrābile dictü, was stuck with the name Cicerē, garbanzo 
bean, because of a peculiar growth on an ancestor's nose!). 

May your love of Latin be aere perennius: ridéte, gaudéte, carpite omnés 
diés vestrüs, atque postrēmum, lēctūrēs et lēctrīcēs dulcés, valéte! 


Loci Antiqui 


Although these passages chosen from ancient authors have been 
adapted to meet the linguistic experience of first-year students, they have 
been edited as little as possible; the language and the thoughts are those of 
the ancient writers. In the case of poetry, one or more verses have been 
omitted from each excerpt but the verses actually presented here have not 
been altered. In the case of a prose passage, some words or sentences may 
have been omitted or the wording has been somewhat simplified at one point 
or another. 

Students should find the perusal of these varied Loci Antiqui interesting 
per se and should also find satisfaction and a sense of accomplishment in 
being able to translate passages of such maturity at their stage of Latin study. 
Words appearing here that have not been introduced in the 40 chapter vo- 
cabularies are glossed at their first one or two occurrences, and especially 
important words are listed in the "Vocabulary" following the glosses to each 
passage; most are also included in the Latin-English Vocabulary at the end 
of the book for easy reference. 


1. DISILLUSIONMENT 


Miser Catulle, dēsinās' ineptire,’ 

et quod vidēs perisse perditum? dūcās. 

cum ventitābās* quó* puella dūcēbat, 
5  amàta nóbis quantum amābitur nülla. 


METER: choliambic. * perdē, -ere, -didī, -ditum, destroy, lose 
! désinà, -ere, -sil, -situm, cease (dēsinās = juss subj. * fulgeó, -ére, fulsi, shine (fulsére = fulsérunt) 

for désine) 5ventitó (1), frequentative form of venió, come often 
? ineptió (4), play the fool t qué, udv., whither, where 
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Nunc iam illa nón vult; tū quoque, impoténs,’ nóli; 
nec quae fugit sectāre* nec miser vive, 
sed obstinátà? mente perfer,'? obdtira."' 
10 Vak, puella, iam Catullus obdürat, 
nec té requiret nec rogābit invitam"; 
at tü dolébis, cum rogáberis nülla. 
Scelesta, vae tē! Quae tibi manet vita!” 
Quis nunc té adibit? Cui vidéberis bella? 
15. Quem nunc amābis? Cuius esse diceris? 
At tà, Catulle, dēstinātus obdūrā. (Catullus 8) 


2. HOW DEMOSTHENES OVERCAME HIS HANDICAPS 


Orator imitétur' illum cui summa vis dicendi concēditur* De- 
mosthenem, in qué tantum studium fuisse dicitur ut impedimenta? nātūrae 
diligentià* industriāgue* superáret. Nam cum ita balbus* esset ut illius ipsius 
artis” cui studéret primam litteram nón posset dicere, perfēcit* meditando? 
ut nēmē plānius" loquerétur. Deinde, cum spiritus eius esset angustior,!' 
spiritü continendē multum perfecit in dīcendē; et coniectis" in ds calculis," 
summā voce versüs multós ünó spīritū prónüntiáre cónsuéscébat'5; neque id 
faciébat stāns ūnē in locó sed ambulāns. (Cicero, Dé Orātēre 1.61.260—61) 


3. THE TYRANT CAN TRUST NO ONE 


Multós annós tyrannus Syrácüsanórum' fuit Dionysius. Pulcherrimam 
urbem servitüte oppressam tenuit. At à bonis auctoribus cognovimus eum 
fuisse hominem summae temperantiac? in victi? et in rébus gerendis ācrem 
et industrium,* eundem tamen malum et iniūstum.5 Quàré, omnibus viris 
bene vēritātem quaerentibus hunc vidéri miserrimum necesse est, nam 


7im-poténs, gen. -entis, powerless, weak, hopelessly 
in love 
* sectáre, imper. of sector (1), follow eagerly, pursue; 
word order: sectáre (eam) quae fugit 
> obstinatus, -a, -um, firm 
tā per-feró, cndure 
n obdüró (1), v. of adj. dürus 
" invitus, -a, -um, unwilling 
3 see notes on excerpt in Ch. 19. 
VOCABULARY: perdē, quà, invitus. 
2 
! imitor, -árf, -Ātus sum 
! con-cēdā 
> impedimentum, -T 
* diligentia, -ae 
> industria, -ae 
*balbus, -a, -um, stuttering 


"iliius . . . artis, i.e., rhetoric 

* per-fició, do thoroughly, bring about, accomplish 

* meditor (|), practice 

10 plánius, comp. of adv. pláné 

U angustus, -a, -um, narrow, short 

"2 con-ició (iacid) 

" calculus, -i, pebble 

M cinsuéscé, -ere, -suévi, -suétum, become accustomed 

VOCABULARY: concédó, perficid, angustus, coniciē, 
cónsuéscó. 


3 


|Syrācūsānī, -órum, Syracusans 
? temperantia, -ae 

3 victus, -üs, mode of life 
*industrius, -a, -um 

5in-iüstus, -a, -um 
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némini credere audébat. Itaque propter iniüstam cupiditātem dominātūs* 
quasi in carcerem’ ipse sé inclūserat.* Quin etiam," né tónsóri'" collum" 
committeret, filiás suas artem t6nsdriam docuit." Ita hae virginés tondē- 
bant" barbam" et capillum" patris. Et tamen ab his ipsis, cum iam essent 
adultae,'* ferrum remóvit, eisque imperāvit ut carbonibus! barbam et capil- 
lum sibi adürerent.'* (Cicero, Tusculānae Disputātiēnēs 5.20.57-58) 


4. THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES 


Hic tyrannus ipse demónstrávit quam beātus esset. Nam cum quidam 
ex eius assentātēribus,' Dāmoclēs,* commemorāret* cõpiãs eius, maiestátem? 
dominátüs, rérum abundantiam,’ negāretgue quemquam* umquam beāti- 
órem fuisse, Dionysius “Visne igitur," inquit, "O Dāmocle, ipse hanc vitam 
dēgustāre” et fortünam meam experīrī?” Cum ille sé cupere dixisset, homi- 
nem in aurceó? lectó? collocàri'* iussit mēnsāsgue ornàvit argent6" auróque."? 
Tum puerós bellós iussit cénam exquisitissimam" inferre. Fortūnātus sibi 
Dàmoclés vidébatur. Eódem autem tempore Dionysius gladium supra" ca- 
put eius saetā equinà'? démitti'* iussit. Dàmoclés, cum gladium vidisset, ti- 
mēns Orāvit tyrannum ut ei abire licéret, quod iam "beatus" nollet esse. 
Satisne Dionysius vidétur dēmēnstrāvisse nihil esse ei beátum cui semper 
aliqui" metus impendeat?" (Cicero, Tusculānae Disputdtionés 5.20.61—62) 


5. DERIVATION OF "PHILOSOPHUS" AND SUBJECTS OF PHILOSOPHY 


2o" 


Ei qui studia in contemplátióne! rérum pēnēbant "sapientés" appellā- 
bantur, et id nómen üsque ad Pythagorae? aetātem mānāvit.” Hunc aiunt 
docté et cópiósé* quaedam cum Leonte’ disputāvisse*; et León, cum illius 


€ dominátus, -ūs, absolute rule or power 
? carcer, -eris, 11., prison 

* inclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clüsum, shut in 

? quin etiam, moreover 

N tünsor, -óris, m.. barber 

" collum, -ī, neck 

? doceó may take two objects. 

Ntondcē, -ére, totondi, tónsum, shear, clip 
" barba, -ae, beard 

'5 capillas, -1, hair 

^ adultus, -a, -um 

" carb, -dnis, *., glowing coal 

" adürá, -ere, -ussi, -ustum, singe 


VOCABULARY: temperantia, iniüstus, inclūdē. 


4 
! assentator, -dris, ın., flatterer, "yes-man" 
? Dāmoclēs, -is, #77. 

*commemorē (|), mention, recount 

* maiestás, -tātis, /., greatness 

5 abundantia, -2e 

* quisquam, quidquam, anyonc, anything 


7 dépustó (1), taste, try 

* aureus, -a, -um, golden 

”lectus, -I, couch 

* col-locó, place 

! argentum, -Ī, silver 

? aurum, -i, gold 

H exquisitus, -a, -um: ex-quaesitus 
“supra, adv. and prep. + acc, above 
'5saetà eguīnā, by a horschair 

" démittd, Ict down 

" aliqui, -qua, -quod, adj. of aliquis 

'* impendeó, -ére, hang over, threaten 
VOCABULARY: quisquam, collocó, aurum, suprā. 


5 


! contemplátió, -ónis, /: 

* P$thagorās, -ae, m. 

+ mind ()), flow, extend 
*cēpiēsē, adv., fully 

5 Leün, -ontis, i. ruler of Phlius 
* disput (1), discuss 


10 


7 éloquentía, -ae 
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ingenium et éloquentiam? admīrātus esset,* quaesivit ex eó qué arte maximé 
üterétur. At ille dixit sé artem nüllam scire sed esse philosophum. Tum León, 
admīrātus novum nomen, quaesivit qui essent philosophi. PYthagorās re- 
spondit multós hominés glóriae aut pecüniae servire sed paucós qusdam 
esse qui cétera pró nihilo? habérent sed natüram rérum cognoscere cuperent; 
hös sé appellāre "studiósós'* sapientiae,” id est enim "philosophos?" Sic 
P$thagorās huius nóminis inventor" fuit. 

Ab antīguā philosophiā üsque ad Sócratem"* philosophi numeros et 
sidera tractābant"* et unde omnia orirentur' et qué" discederent. Sdcratés 
autem primus philosophiam dévocávit é caeló et in urbibus hominibusque 
collocāvit et co&git eam dé vītā et moribus rebusque bonis et malis quaerere. 
(Cicero, Tusculānae Disputütiónes 5.3.8—9; 5.4.10) 


6. CICERO ON THE VALUE AND THE NATURE OF FRIENDSHIP 


Ego vós hortor ut amicitiam omnibus rébus hūmānīs antepónátis. Sen- 
tid equidem,' exceptā” sapientià, nihil melius homini à deis immortālibus 
datum esse. Divitias alii antepēnunt; alii, salütem; alit, potestatem; alii, 
honērēs; multi, etiam voluptatés. Illa autem incerta sunt, posita nón tam 
in cónsiliis nostris quam in fortünace vicissitüdinibus.* Qui autem in virtūte 
summum bonum pónunt, bene illi quidem faciunt; sed ex ipsa virtüte ami- 
citia nāscitur nec sine virtüte amicitia esse potest. 

Dénique céterae rés, quae petuntur, opportünae* sunt rébus singulis: 
divitiae, ut eis ūtāris; honórés, ut laudéris; salüs, ut dolóre careās et rébus 
corporis ūtāris. Amicitia rés plūrimās continet; nülló locó excliditur’; num- 
quam intempestiva, numquam molesta? est. Itaque nón aquá, nón igne in 
locis plüribus ütimur quam amicitià; nam amicitia secundās rés claridrés 
facit et adversās rēs levidrés. 

Quis est qui velit in omnium rérum abundantià ita" vivere ut neque diligat 
quemquam"! neque ipse ab ülló diligatur? Haec enim est tyrannorum vita, 
in quà nūlia fides, nülla caritàs," nülla benevolentia potest esse; omnia 
semper metuuntur, nüllus locus est amicitiae. Quis enim aut eum diligat'* 
quem metuat aut eum à quo sé metui putet? Multi autem si cecidérunt, ut 


? excipid, -ere, -cēpi, -ceptum, cxccpt 


* admiror (1), wonder ut, admirc ? potestās, -tātis, /, power 


*nihilum, 4, = nihil 


* vicissitüdó, -inis, /. 


 studiēsus, -a, -um, fond of * opportünus, -a, -um, suitable 


“ philosophus: Greek ph 


ilos, fond of, * sophia, wisdom $singulus, -a, -um, single, separate 


“inventor, -óris, (., cp. invenió 7 exclüdó, -ere, -clüsi, -clüsum 

! Sócratés, -is *intempestivus, -a, -um, unscasonable 
" tractó (1), handle, investigate, treat ? molestus, -a, -um, troublesome 

'5 orior, -Īrī, ortus sum, arise, proceed, originate ? abundantia, -ac 

'^ quà, adv, where " quemquam, L.A. 4, n. 6 
VOCABULARY: admīror, orior, quó. " cáürits, -tātis, f, affection 

6 " bene-volentia, -ae, goodwill 


' equidem, adv, indeed 


" diligat, deliberative subj., would esteem 
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" inops, -opis, bereft of 


saepe fit, tum intellegunt quam inopés" amicórum fuerint. Quid véró stul- 
tius quam cétera paráre quae parantur pecūniā sed amicós nón parāre, opti- 
mam et pulcherrimam quasi supellectilem" vitae? 

Quisque ipse sé diligit nón ut aliam mercédem" à sé ipse petat sed quod 
per sē quisque sibi cārus est. Nisi idem in amicitiam trānsferētur,'* vérus 
amicus numquam reperiétur. Amicus enim est is qui est tamquam alter idem. 
Ipse sé diligit et alterum quaerit cuius animum ita cum suó misceat ut faciat 
ünum ex dudbus. Quid enim dulcius quam habére quicum" audeas sic loqui 
ut técum? (Cicero, Dé Amicitia, excerpts from Chs. 5, 6, 15, 21) 


7. CICERO ON WAR 


Quaedam officia sunt servanda etiam adversus! eós à quibus iniüriam 
accēpimus. Atque in ré pūblicā maximé cónservanda sunt iüra belli. Nam 
sunt duo genera décertandi*: ünum per disputātičnem,” alterum per vim. 
Illud est proprium* hominis, hoc béludrum’; sed bellum vi gerendum est sī 
disputātiēne ūtī nón licet. Quáré suscipienda quidem bella sunt ut sine in- 
iūriā in pace vīvāmus; post autem victóriam ei cónservandi sunt qui nón 
crūdēlēs,* non dūrī in bello fuérunt, ut maiórés nostri Sabinos! in cīvitātem 
etiam accēpērunt. At Carthāginem omnīnē sustulérunt; etiam Corinthum 
sustulerunt —quod nón approbó*; sed crédó eds hoc fecisse né locus ipse ad 
bellum faciendum hortārī posset. Mea quidem sententiá,? pax quae nihil 
insidiárum habeat semper quaerenda est. Ac aeguitās'" bellī fetiali'! iüre po- 
puli Rómáni perscripta est." Quaré potest intellegi nüllum bellum esse iüs- 
tum nisi quod aut rébus repetitis" gerátur aut ante dēnūntiātum sit." 

Nüllum bellum débet suscipi 4 cīvitāte optima nisi aut pró dë aut pró 
salüte. Illa bella sunt iniüsta quae sine causā sunt suscepta. Nam extra!® 
ulcīscendī'* aut própulsandórum" hostium causam nüllum bellum cum ae- 
quitáte geri potest. Noster autem populus sociis" défendendis terrárum'? 


* approbó (1), approve 


'5 supellex, -lectilis, £, furniture *sententiā: abl. here expressing accordance 

V mercés, -ēdis, /. pay, reward 1 acquitiis, -tütis, £, fairness, justice 

"5 trins-ferd, transfer, direct " fētiālis, -e, fetial, referring to a college of priests who 
** habére quicum = habére eum cum quà were concerned with treaties and the ritual of de- 
VOCABULARY: equidem, potestās, trānsferē. claring war 


7 


t? per-scribó, write out, place on record 
“© re-petó, seek again 


| adversus, prep. + acc., toward " dénüntió (1), declare officially 

? décertd (1), fight (to a decision) "5 extr, prep. + acc, beyond 

* disputātiē, -dnis, /, discussion té ulciscor, -T, ultus sum, avenge, punish 
* proprius, -a, -um, characteristic of " própulsó (1), repel 


5bélua, -ae, wild bcast 


* crüdélis, -e, cruel 
? Sabini, -örum 


'5 socius, -iī, ally 
© terrārum: depends on potitus est 
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omnium potitus est.” (Cicero, Dé Officiis 1.11.34-36 and De Rē Publica 
3.23.34-35) 


8. HANNIBAL; THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


Hannibal,' filius Hamilcaris,? Carthāgine nátus est. Odium patris erga 
Romānēs sic cēnservāvit ut numquam id dēpēneret.* Nam post bellum Pü- 
nicum,! cum ex patriā in exsilium expulsus esset, nón reliquit studium belli 
Rómáànis inferendi. Ouārē, cum in Syriam? vénisset, Antiocho? régi haec 
locütus est ut hunc quoque ad bellum cum Rēmānīs indūcere* posset: 

“ME novem annós nātē, pater meus Hamilcar, in Hispaniam? imperātor 
proficiscens Carthāgine, sacrificium? dis fécit. Eodem tempore quaesivit à 
mé vellemne sécum proficisci. Cum id libenter audivissem et ab eó petere 
coepissem né dubitāret mé dücere, tum ille ‘Faciam,’ inquit, ‘si mihi fidem 
quam quaeró dederis" Tum mé ad Aram" düxit et mē iüráre" iussit mé num- 
quam in amicitià cum Rēmānīs futürum esse. Id iüs iürandum" patri datum 
üsque ad hanc aetātem ita cónservávi ut nēmē sit qui plüs odii ergā Rē- 
mānēs habeat." 

Hac igitur aetate Hannibal cum patre in Hispāniam profectus est. Post 
multos annós, Hamilcare et Hasdrubale" interfectis, exercitus ei imperium 
trádidit. Sic Hannibal, quinque et viginti annos nātus, imperātor factus est. 
Tribus annis omnés gentés Hispaniae superávit et trés exercitüs maximós 
parávit. Ex his ünum in Africam" misit, alterum cum frātre in Hispania 
reliquit, tertium in Italiam sécum düxit. 

Ad Alpés'5 vēnit, quás némó umquam ante eum cum exercitü transierat. 
Alpicēs'” cēnantēs prohibére eum trānsitū occīdit'*; loca patefecit; itinera 
münivit'?; effécit” ut” elephantus ire posset qua” antea? ünus homē vix” 
poterat répere.? Sic in Italiam pervénit et, Scipióne?* superātē, Etrūriam”” 


1 potior, -irī, potitus sum, + gen. (or abl.), get posses- 
sion of 
VOCABULARY: dēcertē, proprius, crüdélis, potior. 


‘Hannibal, -alis, m., illustrious general who led the 
Carthaginian forces against the Romans in the 
Second Punic (= Carthaginian) War, 218-202 B.C. 

? Hamilcar, -aris, #71. 

3 dē-pūnā 

* Pünicus, -a, -um 

> bellum In-feró, make war on 

“Syria, -at 

? Antiochs, -T 

? in-dücó 

? Hispania, -ae, Spain 

" sacrificium, -if 
"āra, -ae, altar 


" ģūrē (1), swear 

N iüs iürandum, iūris iürandt, n., oath 

H Hasdrubal, -alis, m., next im command «fter 
Hamilcar 


'5 África, -ae 

'5 Alpés, -ium, / pi., the Alps 

" Alpici, -órum, men of the Alps 

" occidó, -ere, -cīdī, -cīsum, cut down 

? münió (4), fortify, build 

? effició, bring it about, cause 

"ut... posset: noun cl. of result, obj. of effecit 
= quà, adv, where 

* anted, adv., before, formerly 

4 vix, adv., scarcely 

5 rēpā, -ere, rēpsī, réptum, crawl 

6 Scipid, -dnis, m., futher of the Scipio mentioned below 
Y Etyüria, -ae, district north of Rome, Tuscany 
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8 morbus, -ī, disease 


petivit. Hoc in itinere tam gravi morbó?* oculórum adfectus est? ut posted 
numquam dextro oculó bene üterétur. 

Multēs ducés exercitüsque Rūmānēs superávit; longum est omnia proe- 
lia^ ēnumerāre.”' Post Cannénsem" autem pugnam nēmē el in acie? in 
Italia restitit.'* Cum autem P. Scipió tandem? in Africam invāsisset,* Han- 
nibal, ad patriam dēfendendam revocātus, Zamac?” victus est. Sic post tot 
annós Rómàni sé periculo Pūnicē līberāvērunt. (Nepos, Hannibal, excerpts) 


9. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES BY HORACE 


Nülla fors! mihi tē, Maecēnās,* obtulit: optimus Vergilius et post hunc 
Varius! dixérunt quid essem. Ut ad tē veni, singultim* pauca locütus (nam 
pudor? prohibébat plüra profari*), ego non dixi mé cláró patre nátum esse 
sed narrāvī quod eram. Respondés,’ ut tuus mēs est, pauca. Abed et post 
nónum ménsem* mé revocās iubésque esse in amicorum numero. Hoc mag- 
num esse dücó, quod? placui tibi, qui bonds à turpibus sécernis" nón patre 
cláró sed vītā et pectore püró."' 

Atqui" si mea nātūra est mendósa" vitiis mediocribus ac paucis sed 
alioqui" rēcta,' si neque avaritiam neque sordés'* quisquam" mihi obiciet,"* 
sī pürus sum et insons" (ut mé laudem!) et vivo cárus amicis, causa fuit 
pater meus. Hic enim, cum pauper in parvó agró esset, tamen nóluit mé 
puerum in lūdum Flāviī*? mittere sed ausus est mē Rómam ferre ad artēs 
discendās guās senátórés?' suos filios docent. Ipse mihi paedagógus? incor- 
ruptissimus? erat. Më liberum servàvit nón sólum ab omni factó sed etiam 
ab turpi opprobrió.?* Ouārč laus illi à mé débétur et grátia? magna. 


! respondés, abeó, revocās, iubés: in vivid narration the 


» adfici, afflict pres. tense was often used by the Romans with the 
V proelium, -ii, battle force of the perf. This is called the "historical pres." 
"Snumerd (1) * ménsis, -is, n., month 
V Cannénsis pugna, battle at Cannae, where in 216 B.C. * quod, the fact that 
Hannibal cut the Roman army to shreds ' Sécernó, -ere, -crévi, -crétum, separate 
» acičs, -ei, battle line !! pürus, -a, -um 
M resistó, -ere, -stitl, + dat., resist " atqui, conj., and yet 
35 tandem, adv., at last, finally " mendósus, -a, -um, faulty 
% invādē, -ere, -vasi, -vāsum, go into, invade " alioqui, udv., otherwise 
Y Zama, -ae, city south of Carthage in North Africa 'S réctus, -a, -um, straight, right 


VOCABULARY: occidé, eifició, quà, anteà, vix, proe- 16 sordés, -ium, f. pi.. filth 


lium, tandem. 


" quisquam, anyone 
'5 ob-ició, cast in one's teeth 


9 ” Tnsdns, gen. -ontis, guiltless 
! fors, fortis, /., chance, accident Flavius, -iī, teacher in Horace’s small home town of 
*Maecēnās, -Ātis, m., Augustus’ unofficial prime minis- Venusia 
ter and Horace’ patron * senator, -dris, m. 
3 Varius, -il, an epic poet 7! paedagógus, -Ī, slave who attended a boy at school 
*singultim, adv, stammeringly P in-corruptus, -a, -um, uncorrupted 
> pudor, -óris, m.. bashfulness, modesty ? opprobrium, -it, reproach 


t profor (1), speak out 


55 grātia, -ae, gratitude 


20 
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Sic Romae nūtrītus sum?* atque doctus sum quantum" īrātus Achillés 
Graecis nocuisset. Deinde bonae Athenae mihi plüs artis adiécérunt,”* scili- 
cet? ut vellem rectum à curvo" distinguere?! atque inter silvās** Academ? 
quaerere vēritātem. Sed dūra tempora mē illó loco grāto ēmēvērunt ct ae- 
stus* civilis? beili mē tulit in arma Brūtīi.* Tum post bellum Philippénse? 
dimissus sum™ et audax? paupertas mē humilem et pauperem coégit versüs 
facere. (Horace, Saturae 1.6 and Epistulae 2.2; excerpts in prose form) 


10. HORACE LONGS FOR THE SIMPLE, 
PEACEFUL COUNTRY LIFE ON HIS SABINE FARM 

O ris, gvandē té aspiciam?' Quandó mihi licébit nunc libris veterum 
auctórum, nunc somnē et ótió ūtī sine cüris sollicitae? vitae? O noctés cë- 
naeque deórum! Sermó? oritur* nón dé villis* et domibus aliēnīs*; sed id 
quaerimus quod magis ad nös pertinet! et nescire malum est: utrum divitiis 
an virtüte hominés fant beātī; quid nds ad amicitiam trahat, üsus* an rēc- 
tum’; et quae sit nātūra boni'* et quid sit summum bonum. 

Inter haec Cervius!' fabulam narrat. Mūs" rüsticus, impulsus" ab ur- 
bānē mūre, domē rūsticā ad urbem abiit ut, dūrā vītā relictā, in rébus iü- 
cundis cum illő viveret beatus. Mox, autem, multa pericula urbana expertus, 
rüsticus "Haec vita," inquit, *nón est mihi necessaria." Valé; mihi silva 
cavusque'* tütus" ab insidiis placebit" (Horace, Saturae 2.6, excerpts in 


prose form) 


* nütriá (4), nourish, bring up 

7 quantum, acc. as adv. 

?? ad-ició, add 

? scilicet (scīre-licet), «dv, naturally, of course, clearly, 
namely 

9 eurvus, -a, -um, curved, wrong 

?! distinguó, -ere, -stinxt, -stinctum, distinguish 

X silva, -ae, wood, forest 

V Académus, -E; Plato used to teach in the grove of Aca- 
demus. 

H gestus, -üs, tide 

15 civilis, -e; after the assassination of Julius Caesar on 
the Ides af March, 44 R.c., civil war ensued be- 
tween the Cuesarians, led by Antony and Octavian, 
and the "Republicans," led by Brutus and Cassius. 

* Brütus, -i 

Y Philippēnsis, -e, at Philippi, where in 42 B.C. Brutus 
was defeated 

* qi-mittó, discharge 

? audax, -ácis, daring, bold 

VOCABULARY: sécernó, quisquam, grátia, silva, 
audāx. 


10 

! aspició, -cre, -spexī, -spectum, look at, sec 
? sollicitus, -a, -um, troubled, anxious 

J sermó, -dnis, nı.. conversation 

*orior, L.A. 5 n. 15 

5 villa, -ac 

* aliénus, -a, -um, belonging to another 
7 per-tineó, pertain 

* sus, -üs, advantage 

? rēctum, -ī, the right 

" bonum, ~i, the good 

" Cervins, -ii, a rustic friend 

" mūs, mūris, m/f, mouse 

© rüsticus, -a, -um, rustic, country 

" im-pelló, urge, persuade 

'5 necessārius, -a, -um 

'* cavus, -i, hole 

V tütus, -a, -um, safe 
VOCABULARY: aspició, orior, tütus. 
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11 
' C. = Gālus 
* Fabius, -if 


3S. = salūtem (dīcit) 
* epistula, -ae, letter 


11. WHY NO LETTERS? 


C.' Plinius Fabió? Suð S.” 

Mihi nūllās epistulás* mittis. "Nihil est,” inquis, “quod scribam?" At hoc 
ipsum scribe: nihil esse quod scrībās; vel? illa verba sóla à quibus maiērēs 
nostri incipere solébant: "Si valés, bene est; ego valeo" Hoc mihi sufficit‘; 
est enim maximum. Më lüdere? putās? Sério* petó. Fac ut sciam quid agās. 


Valé. (Pliny, Epistulae 1.11) 


12. WHAT PLINY THINKS OF THE RACES 


C. Plinius Calvisió' Suó S. 

Hoc omne tempus inter tabellas? ac libellós iücundissimà quiéte’ cón- 
sümpsi. “Quemadmodum,*” inquis, "in urbe potuisti?" Circénses? erant quo 
genere spectáculi* nē levissimé quidem teneor. Nihil novum, nihil varium," 
nihil quod semel spectávisse nón sufficiat. Quáré miror tot milia virorum 
tam pueriliter* identidem? cupere currentés equós vidére. Valé. (Pliny, Epis- 
tulae 9.6) 


13. PLINY ENDOWS A SCHOOL 


Nüper cum Cómi' fui, vénit ad mé salūtandum? filius amici cuiusdam. 
Huic ego "Studés?" inquam. Respondit: “Etiam.” “Ubi?” "Mediolānī.*” 
“Cir nón hic?" Et pater eius, qui ipse puerum ad mé addüxerat, respondit: 
“Quod nūllēs magistrēs hic habémus.” Huic aliisque patribus qui audiébant 
ego: "Quáré nūllēs?” inquam. “Nam ubi iücundius Iiberi* vestri discere pos- 
sunt quam hic in urbe vestrā et sub oculis patrum? Atque ego, qui nóndum? 
līberēs habeó, pró ré pūblicā nostri quasi prē parente tertiam partem eius 
pecüniae dabó quam cónferre vóbis placébit. Nihil enim melius praestare 
liberis vestris, nihil grātius patriae potestis.” (Pliny, Epistulae 4.13) 


+ quem-ad-modum, adv, how 

5 Circénsés (lūdī), games, races in the Circus Maximus 
* spectáculum, -T 

7 varius, -a, -um, different 

* pueriliter, adv., based on puer 


5 vel, or, an optional alternative; aut means or without * identidem, adv., repeatedly 
any option VOCABULARY: quiés, quemadmodum, varius. 
* sufficid, suffice, be sufficient 13 
"lūdē, -ere, lūst, lüsum, play. jest i Cómum, -1, Como, Pliny birthplace in N. Italy 
S sérid, udv., seriously *salütó (1), greet 
VOCABULARY: vel, suffició. 1 Miediolānum, -i, Milan 
12 + liberi, drum, children 
! Calvisius, -T Sadndum, adv., not yet 
? tabella, -ae, writing pad VOCABULARY: liberi, nóndum. 


` quiés, -étis, f., quiet 
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14. LARGE GIFTS—YES, BUT ONLY BAIT 


"Münera' magna tamen misit" Sed misit in hāmē*; 
et piscatorem! piscis* amare potest? (Martial 6.63.5—6) 


15. THE LORD'S PRAYER 


Et cum ērātis nón eritis sicut! hypocritae," qui amant in synagogis! et in 
angulis* plateárum? stantés Orāre ut videantur ab hominibus: āmēn* dicó 
vóbis, recépérunt mercédem’ suam. Tū autem cum ērābis, intrā* in cubicu- 
lum? tuum et, clausó'" óstió!! tuð, ērā Patrem tuum in absconditó"; et Pater 
tuus qui videt in abscondito reddet" tibi. ... Sic ergē'* vos Grabitis: Pater 
noster qui es in caelis, sānctificētur'* nómen tuum; adveniat régnum'* tuum; 
fiat voluntás" tua sicut in caeló et” in terra. Pánem" nostrum supersubstan- 
tidlem** dà nóbis hodič, et dīmitte*' nóbis débita? nostra, sicut et nds dimit- 
timus dēbitūribus” nostris; et nē indūcās nds in temptátiónem"*: sed libera 
nós à malē. (Vulgate, Matthew 6.5-6, 9—13) 


16. CAEDMON'S ANGLO-SAXON VERSES 
AND THE DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSLATION 


Cum Caedmon’ corpus somnó dedisset, angelus? Domini ei dormienti 
“Caedmon,” inquit, “canta? mihi principium creātūrārum.*” Et statim? coe- 
pit cantare in laudem Dei creātēris* versüs quós numquam audiverat, quó- 
rum hic est sénsus: "Nunc laudāre débémus auctórem régni’ caelestis," po- 


14 


METER: elegiac couplet. 

! münus, mūneris, »., gift 

? hàmus, -ī, hook 

* piscátor, -dris, m., fisherman 
* piscis, -is, m., fish 
VOCABULARY: miinus. 


15 


! sicut, adv. and conj., just as 

*hypocrita, -ac, m., hypocrite 

4 synagüga, -ae, synagogue 

* angulus, -i, corner 

$ platea, -ae, street 

*ümén, adv., truly, verily 

7 mercés, -édis, f, wages, reward 

*intró (1), enter 

? cubiculum, -ī, bedroom, room 

" claud6, -ere, clausī, clausum, close 

!" āstium, -if, door 

"in abscondit, in (a) secret (place) 

" red-dē, -dere, -didi, -ditum, give back, answer, re- 
quite 

H ergó, udv., therefore 


sānctificē (1), treat as holy 

te rēgnum, -i, kingdom 

‘7 voluntás, -tātis, f, will, wish 

" et, also 

1? pānis, -is, m., bread 

"supersubstantiālis, -e, necessary to the support of 
life 

> di-mittó, send away, dismiss 

"debitum, -ī, that which is owing, debt (figura- 
tively) = sin 

^ débitor, -dris, n.. one who owes something, one who 
has not yet fulfilled his duty 

? temptütió, -dnis, /. 

VOCABULARY: sicut, claudé, reddé, ergē, régnum, 
voluntās. 

16 

! Cacdmon, Anglo-Saxon poet of the 7th cen. 

? angelus, -i, angel 

* cantó (1), sing 

icreātūra, -ae, creature 

5statim, adv, immediately 

* creātor, -óris, m. 

Trégnum, 4, kingdom 

* caelestis, -e, adj. of caclum 
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” potestás, -tátis, /. power 


testátem? creatóris et consilium illius, facta Patris gloriae, qui, omnipotens? 
custós" hūmānī generis, filiis hominum caelum et terram creavit.” Hic est 
sénsus, non autem Ordó" ipse verbórum quae dormiéns ille cantávit; neque 
enim possunt carmina, quamvis" optimé composita," ex alia in aliam lin- 
guam ad verbum? sine détrimentó'* sui decóris" ac dignitātis transferri."* 
(Bede, Historia Ecclésiastica Gentis Anglórum 4.24; 8th cen.) 


17. WHO WILL PUT THE BELL ON THE CAT'S NECK? 


Mürés' iniérunt consilium qué modē sé 4 cattó? défendere possent et 
quaedam sapientior quam céterae ait: "Ligetur! campāna! in colló? cattī. Sic 
poterimus eum eiusque insidias vītāre.” Placuit omnibus hoc cónsilium, sed 
alia mūs "Quis igitur" inquit, "est inter nds tam audāx* ut campānam in 
colló cattī ligāre audeat?" Respondit fina mūs: "Certé nón ego.” Respondit 
alia: "Certé nón ego audeó pró toto mundē cattó ipsi appropinquare." Et 
idem céterae dixérunt. 

Sic saepe hominés, cum quendam āmovendum esse arbitrantur et contra 
eum insurgere* volunt, inter sé dicunt: "Quis appónet sé contra eum? Quis 
accüsábit? eum?" Tum omnēs, sibi timentés, dicunt: "Nón ego certē! Nec 
ego!" Sic illum vivere patiuntur. (Odo de Cerinton, Narrátiónes, 12th cen.) 


18. THE DEVIL AND A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SCHOOLBOY 


In illā ecclésià' erat scholüris? parvus. Cum hic dié quadam? versüs com- 
pónere ex cā māteriā* à magistró data nón posset et tristis sedéret, diabolus: 
in fērmā hominis venit. Cum dixisset: "Quid est, puer? Cür sic tristis sedes?" 
respondit puer: "Magistrum meum timeó quod versüs componere nón pos- 
sum dé themate* quod ab có recépi.” Et ille: “Visne mihi servire sī ego versüs 
tibi compēnam?” Puer, nón intellegens quod’ ille esset diabolus, respondit: 
"Etiam, domine, parātus sum facere quidquid iusseris—dummodo versüs 


5 collum, -i, neck 


? omni-poténs 

n custés, -tūdis, n7., guardian 

i? ārdē, -inis, 71., order 

1! quamvis, adv. and conj., although 

" com-pónó, put together, compose 

15 ad verbum, to a word, literally 

'* dētrīmentum, -i, loss 

" decor, -dris, m., beauty 

'5 triins-ferd 
VOCABULARY: statim, régnum, potestās, custās, 

ārdē, compónó. 

17 

! müs, mūris, 21./f, mouse 

2 cattus, -ī (fate Lat. for les, -is), cat 

"ligo (1), bind 

*campāna, -ae (late Lat. for tintinnábulum), bell 


* audax, -ácis, daring, bold 

? appropinquó (1), + dat.. approach 

* insurgó, -ere, -surréxi, -surréctum, risc up 
? accüsó (1) 

VOCABULARY: audāx, appropinquó. 


18 


! ecclésia, -ae, church 

? scholáris, -is, 1., scholar 

* dié quidam: dičs is sometimes f., especially when re- 
ferring to a specific day. 

* müteria, -ae, material 

5 diabolus, -ī, devil 

* thema, -atis, »., theme, subject 

? quod, that, introducing an ind. state., common in Me- 
dieval Lat. 
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habeam et verbera? vitem" Tum, versibus statim? dictátis,'? diabolus abit. 
Cum puer autem hēs versüs magistro sud dedisset, hic, excellentiam"! ver- 
suum mirátus, timuit, dücéns scientiam in illis divinam," nón hūmānam. Et 
ait: “Dic mihi, quis tibi hós versüs dictāvit?” Primum puer respondit: “Ego, 
magister!" Magistro autem nón crēdente et verbum interrogátiónis" saepius 
repetente, puer omnia tandem" confessus est. Tum magister "Fili," inquit, 
"ille versificātor'* fuit diabolus. Cārissime, semper illum séductórem" et eius 
opera cavē.'*” Et puer diabolum eiusque opera reliquit. (Caesar of Heister- 
bach, Mīrācula 2.14; 13th cen.) 


* verbera, -um, z., blows, a beating 
?statim, adv, immediately 

? dictó (1), dictate 

" excellentia, -ae 


" divinus, -a, -um; divinam is pred. acc. 


5 interropàátió, -Onis, /. 


" tandem, adv., at last 

'5 cónfitcor, -ērī, -fessus sum 

'5 versificātor, -óris, m., versifier 

V séductor, -ēris, 7, seducer 

'5 caved, -ére, cāvī, cautum, beware, avoid 
VOCABULARY: statim, tandem, cónfiteor, caved. 


Loci Immūtātī 


The Loci Immūtātī are offered for those who may finish ail the Loc? 
Antiqui and wish to try their wits on some unaltered classical Latin. 

These passages are straight Latin, unchanged except for omissions, 
which have been regularly indicated by three dots. Naturally this genuinely 
literary material had to be rather heavily annotated, but more in the matter 
of vocabulary than in other respects. As in the case of the Loc? Antiqui, 
words appearing here that have not been introduced in the regular chapter 
vocabularies are glossed at their first one or two occurrences, and most are 
also included in the Latin-English Vocabulary at the end of the book for 
easy reference. New grammatical principles have been treated as they occur, 
either by a brief statement in the notes or by reference to the Appendix. 


1. A DEDICATION 


Cui dónó' lepidum? novum libelium 
āridē* modo* pūmice* expolttum'? 
Cornéli,’ tibi, namque* tü solēbās 
meās esse aliquid putāre nūgās,” 

s jam tum cum ausus es ünus ltalórum"" 


*^expolió (4), smooth, polish 


METER: Phalaecean, or hendecasyllabic. Cornelius Nepos, biographer and historian; see 
' dónó (1), (=dē), present, dedicate Introd. 

? lepidus, -a, -um, pleasant, neat * strong form of nam = for (indeed, surely) 

^ ridus, -a, -um, dry, arid ?nügae, -ārum, trifles, nonsense 


* modo, adv., just now 


" [tali, -órum, the Italians; initial i- long here for meter. 


5 pümex, -icis, nr.. pumice stone. The ends of a volume This work, now lost, was apparently less annalistic 
were smoothed with pumice. than most histories by Romans. 
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omne aevum" tribus explicáre" chartis," 
doctis— Iuppiter!—et labGridsis." 
Quaré habé tibi quidquid hoc hbelfi® 
qualecumque,' quod, O patróna'^ virgó, 
18 plüs ind maneat" perenne" saeclo.'? 
(Catullus 1) 


2. HOW MANY KISSES* 


Quaeris quot mihi básiátiónés? 

tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 

Quam magnus numerus Libyssae* harénac? 
laserpīciferīs* iacet Cyrénis,’ 


5 aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
fūrtīvēs* hominum vident amórés, 
tam té? básia multa básiáre'" 
vésánó"! satis et super Catullē est. 
(Catullus 7.1-4, 7—10) 


3. DEATH OF A PET SPARROW 
Lūgēte,' O Venerés? Cupidinésque' 
et quantum est hominum" venustiórum?! 
Passer* mortuus est meae puellae, 
passer, déliciae? meae puellae, 


!! aevum, -T, time 

"! explicó (1), unfold, explain 

“charta, -ae, leaf of (papyrus) paper; here = volume 

H labēriāsus, -a, -um, laborious 

5 libelli, gen. of whole; lit. whatever kind of book this 
is of whatsoever sort; ie., this book such as il is. 
quüliscumque, quülecumque, of whatever sort or 
kind 

it patrõna, -ae, protectress; 
(virgó) = Muse 

"let or may it remain 

'5 perennis, -e, lasting, perennial 

“saeclum, syncopated form of saeculum, -i, age, 
century 


protectress maiden 


2 
METER: Phalaecean. 


! This poem is obviously a companion piece to Catullus 
J (see ch. 31). 

* básiátió, -dnis, f., kiss 

* and to spare, and more 

* Libyssus, -a, -um, Libyan 

5 harēna, -ae, sand (cp. arena) 


* laserpīcifer, -a, -um, bearing laserpicium, a medici- 
nal plant 

7 Cyrénae, -üárum, Cyrene, city of North Africa; short 
y here for meter. 

* fürtivus, -a, -um, stealthy, furtive (für, thief) 


? subject of baslire 

“basid (1), to kiss kisses = to give kisses; bāstāre is 
subject of est satis. 

|! VĒSĀNUS, -a, -um, mad, insane 

3 


METER: Phalaecean. 

‘ lügeó, -ēre, lūxī, lūctum, mourn, grieve 

? Venus, -eris, /.. Venus; bere pl. as Cupldinés is. 

3 Cupids, -inis, m., Cupid, offen in the pl. as is Greek 
Eros and as we see in art. 

* gen. of whole with quantum: how much of people 
there is — all the people there arc 

5 venustus, -a, -um, charming, graceful; venustiórum = 
more charming (than ordinary men) 

5 passer, -eris, m., sparrow (a bird which, incidentally, 
was sacred to Venus) 

7 déliciae, -árum, delight, darling, pet 
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5 quem plūs illa oculis suis amābat. 

Nam mellitus? erat, suamque nórat? 
ipsam" tam bene quam puella matrem; 
nec sésé'"' à gremió" illius movébat, 

sed circumsiliéns? modo hiic modo illüc" 

10 ad solam dominam üsque pīpiābat.' 
Qui" nunc it per iter tenebricósum'* 
illic unde negant redire quemquam.'? 
Al vobis male sit, malae tenebrae?” 
Orci," quae omnia bella dēvorātis;?? 

15 tam bellum mihi? passerem abstulistis.?* 
O factum male! 18? miselle?* passer! 
Tuā nunc opera?’ meae puellae 
fiendē* turgiduli? rubent” ocellī.*! 

(Catullus 3) 


4. FRATER AVE, ATQUE VALE! 


Multàs per gentēs et multa per aequora? vectus! 
advenió has miserās, frāter, ad īnferiās,* 

ut té postrēmē* dēnārem* miinere’ mortis 
et mütam* néquiquam? adloquerer'? cinerem," 


* mellitus, -a, -um, sweet as honey 

> contracted form = nēverat (from nūscā) 

"suam . . . ipsam, its very own (mistress) 

ti sēsē = sé (icc) 

P gremium, -ii, lap 

" circumsilió (4), jump around 

“hie, adv., hither, to this place 

5 illüc, adv.. thither, to that place 

* pipió (1), chirp 

" qui = et hic, conjunctive use of the rel. at the begin- 
ning of a sent. 

'5 tenebricdsus, -a, -um, dark, gloomy 

? [, 4. 4 n. 6. 

" tenebrae, -drum, darkness 

?! Orcus, -T, Orcus, the underworld 

?* dévoró (1), devour, consume 

N dative of separation 

%4 auferē, auferre, abstulī, ablātum, take away 

2540, exclamation of pain, oh!, or of joy, hurrah! 

% misellus, -a, -um, diminutive of miser, wretched, 
poor, unhappy; a colloquial word 

?' tuli operā, thanks to you: opera, -ae, work, pains, 
effort 

* fled, Ere, flēvi, flétum, weep 

P turgidulus, -a, -um, (somewhat) swollen 

“yubed, -Ēre, be red 


4 ocellus, -ī, diminutive of oculus 
4 


METER: elegiac couplet. 

! Catullus journeyed to Bithynia on the staff of Mem- 
mius, the governor, apparently for two prime rea- 
sons. He undoubtedly wanted to get away from 
Rome in order to regain his equilibrium and forti- 
tude afier his final break with the notorious Lesbia. 
The present poem shows that he also deeply desired 
to carry out the final funeral rites for his dearly 
beloved brather, who had died in a foreign land far 
from his loved ones. 

* aequor, -oris, 7., flat surface, the sca 

+ vehá, -ere, vexi, vectum, carry 

*inferiae, -árum, offerings in honor of the dead 

$ postrémus, -a, -um, last 

* dónà (1), present you with; cp. the idiom in LL 1 
line }. 

7 minus, -eris, n., service, gift 

* mütus, -a, -um, mute, silent 

* nequiquam, adv., in vain 

?? ad-loquor, address 

u cinis, -eris, m. but occasionally f as here, ashes (cp. 
incinerator) 
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5. quandoquidem" fortüna mihi" tētē” abstulit** ipsum, 
heu miser indigné'* fráter adempte" mihi. 
Nunc tamen intereá'* haec," prisco" quae móre parentum 
trádita sunt tristi münere ad īnferiās, 
accipe frāternē*' multum? manantia® flētū,** 
10 atque in perpetuum,” frāter, avē™ atque valē. 
(Catullus 101) 


5. VITRIOLIC DENUNCIATION’ OF THE LEADER 
OF A CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE ROMAN STATE 


Qué üsque? tandem abütére, Catilina, patientiā nostra? Quam diū etiam 
furor? iste tuus nös ēlūdet*? Quem ad finem sēsē* effrénáta! iactābit* au- 
dàcia?? Nihilne'” tē nocturnum"! praesidium" Palàti," nihil urbis vigiliae," 
nihil timor populi, nihil concursus! bonórum omnium, nihil hic münitissi- 
mus'* habendi senātūs locus, nihil hórum ra” vultüsque móvérunt? Patére 
tua cónsilia nón sentis? Cónstrictam" iam omnium hórum scientiā tenērī 
coniürátiónem" tuam nón vidēs? Quid proximà, quid superióre"' nocte ēge- 
ris, ubi fueris, quos convocáveris,? quid cónsili céperis, quem nostrum? ig- 


nērāre** arbitraris? 


" quandoquidem, conj., since 
dat. of separation. Final 4 is long here because of 


meter. 
"=g 
GEJ 3n. 24 


'6 indigné, adv., undcservedly 

V adimó, -ere, -ēmī, -émptum, take away; adémpte, voc. 
agreeing with frāter 

18 intercā, adv, meanwhile 

? n. acc. pl., obj. of accipe 

X priscus, -a, -um, ancient 

7 frāternus, -a, -um, fraternal, of a brother, a brother's 

2 multum, «dv. with münantia 

mind (1), flow, drip with; mānantia modifies haec in 
line 7. 

?5 flétus, -üs, weeping, tears 

5 in perpetuum, forever 

*5avé = salvē 


§ 


t For the general situation of this speech see the iniro- 
ductory note to the reading passage in Ch. 30. 
Since Cicero as yet lacked evidence that would 
stand in court, this speech is a magnificent example 
of bluff; but it worked to the extent of forcing Cuti- 
line (though not the other leaders of the conspir- 
acy) to leave Rome for his army encamped at Fie- 


sole near Florence. 

*üsque, «dv, how far 

) = abūtēris; ub-ūtor + abl., abuse 

^ furor, -óris, 1., madness 

sēlūdē, -ere, -lüsi, -lūsum, mock, elude 

* quem ad finem = ad quem finem; sēsē = sé 

1 effrénátus, -a, -um, unbridled; cp. frénum, bridle, and 
the frenum of the upper lip 

*lactó. (1), frequentative form of iació, toss about, 
vaunt 

* audicia, -ae, boldness, audacity 

" nihi] = strong nón; not at all 

1! nocturnus, -a, -um, «dj. of nox 

" praesidium, -ii, guard 

" Palátium, -ī, the Palatine hill. From the sumptuous 
dwellings on the Palatine comes our word “palace.” 

P vigilia, -ae, watch; pl., watchmen, sentinels 

*5 concursus, -üs, gathering 

* münitus, -a, -um, fortified 

" here = expression 

"cēnstringē, -ere, -strinxT, -strictum, bind, curb 

" coniūrāti6, -ünis, /, conspiracy (a swearing together) 

™ proximus, -a, -um, nearest, last (sc. nocte) 

?! superióre (sc. nocte) = the night before 

2 con-vocd 

? gen. of nös (Ch. 11) 

* igndrd (1), be ignorant, not know 
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O tempora?! O mērēs! Senātus haec intellegit, cónsul videt; hic tamen 
vivit. Vivit? Immē* vérd?’ etiam in senátum venit, fit pūblicī consili parti- 
ceps,” notat? et désignat® oculis ad caedem?! Unum quemque nostrum. 
Nēs, autem, fortēs viri, satis facere rei püblicae videmur si istius furorem ac 
téla? vītāmus. Ad mortem tē, Catilina, dūcī iussü? cónsulis iam pridem? 
oportébat, in tē cēnferrī pestem” quam ti in nós māchināris* . . . 

Habémus senātūs cónsultum" in tē, Catilina, veheméns? et grave. Non 
deest” rei püblicae consilium, neque auctóritas? hujus Ordinis*'; nds, nds, 
dicó aperté,*? cónsulés désumus ... At nds vicesimum? iam diem patimur 
hebéscere* aciem“ hórum auctoritatis. Habémus enim eius modi™ senátüs 
cónsuitum, ... quó ex” senātūs cónsultó cēnfestim** tē interfectum esse, 
Catilina, convénit.* Vivis, et vivis nón ad dépónendam,* sed ad cónfirman- 
dam“ audáciam. Cupid, patrés cónscripti," mē esse clémentem?'; cupio in 
tantis rei püblicae periculis mē nón dissoliitum™ videri, sed iam mé ipse 
inertiae? néquitiaeque?* condemno.* 

Castra** sunt in Italia contra populum Rēmānum in Etrüriae? fauci- 
bus*? collocáta*'; créscit in diés singulos? hostium numerus; eórum autem 
castrórum imperátórem ducemque hostium intrā*? moenia atque aded® in 
senātū vidémus, intestinam® aliquam cotidié perniciem® rei püblicae móli- 


entem“... 


30 Quae“ cum ita sint, Catilina, perge? qué” coepisti. Egredere”' ali- 


?5 The acc. was used in exclamatory expressions. 

* immó, adv., on the contrary; nay more 

vērā, adv., in fact 

?! particeps, -cipis, m.. participant 

= notó (1), mark out, note 

9 dēsignē (1), mark out, designate, choose 

3 cacdés, -is, £, slaughter 

?! téjum, -T, weapon 

» fussii, chiefly in abl., by or at the command of 

"iam pridem, adv, long ago 

" pestis, -is, {, plague, destruction 

^ máchinor (1), contrive (cp. "machine" y, in nàs, in + 
acc. sometimes means against (contra) 

V cónsultum, -i, decree 

9 vehemēns, gen. -entis, emphatic, vehement 

“dé + sum, be wanting, fail + dat. 

* auctāritās, -tātis, /., authority 

* Srdd, -dinis, n1., class, order 

* adv., openly 

9 vícésimus, -a, -um, twentieth 

" hebéscó, -ere, grow dull 

5 aciés, -&, sharp edge 

* eius modi, of this sort; modifies cónsultum 

“here = in accordance with; with quà . . . cónsultó 

* cónfestim, adv, at once 

? convenit, -ire, -vénit, impers., it is fitting 

* dé + pēnē, put aside 


*! cónfirmó (1), strengthen 

533 patrés cūnscrīptī, senators 

 cléméns, gen. -entis, merciful, gentle 

% dissolütus, -a, «um, lax 

55 inertia, -ae, inactivity; example of gen. of thing 
charged: "| condemn myself on a charge of inac- 
tivity, find myself guilty of inactivity." 

* pēguitia, -ae, worthlessness; gen. of charge 

* condemnó (1), find guilty, condemn 

* castra, -drum, a camp (n. pl. form but sg. meaning) 

» Etrūria, -ae, Etruria 

* faucés, -ium, f. pl, jaws, narrow pass 

*' collocó (1), to position 

*' in di&s singulēs, from day to day 

© intra, prep. + acc.. within 

& aded, adv, so even 

55 intestinus, -a, -um, internal 

$5 pernicies, -&i, slaughter, destruction 

57 mēlientem modifies ducem and has perniciem as its 
obj. 

55 — et haec, conjunctive use of the rel. pron. 

© pergá, -ere, -rēxī, -réctum, proceed, continue 

P? quà, adv., where. A few lines before these words Cic- 
ero said: cónfirmasti (you asserted) té ipsum iam 
esse exitürum (front ex-eó). 

" &predior, -Ī, -gressus sum, go out, depart. What is the 
form of égredere? 
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quand” ex urbe; patent portae; proficiscere. Nimium did tē imperátórem 
tua illa Mānliāna” castra desiderant. Édüc tēcum etiam omnés tuós; sī mi- 
nus,^ quam plürimós; pūrgä” urbem. Magnó mé metū līberāveris dum 
modo inter mé atque té mūrus” intersit." Nóbiscum versārī”* iam diūtius 
nón potes; nón feram, nón patiar, nón sinam? . . . 

Quamquam? nön nülli*! sunt in hēc órdine qui aut ea quae imminent? 
nón videant, aut ea quae vident dissimulent?; qui* spem Catilinae molli- 
bus? sententiis aluérunt coniürátiónemque nāscentem nón crédend6 corró- 
boravérunt™; quórum*' auctēritātem secüti," multi nón sólum improbi, 
vérum”™ etiam imperiti?! sī in hunc animadvertissem,” crüdéliter? et régie? 
factum esse” dicerent. Nunc intellego, sī iste, qué intendit," in Mānliāna 
castra pervēnerit,*” néminem tam stultum fore? qui non videat coniüratió- 
nem esse factam, neminem tam improbum qui nón fateātur. 

Hēc autem ünó intertectē, intellego hanc rei püblicae pestem paulisper? 
reprimi, nón in perpetuum"' comprimi'? posse. Quod si"? sé &iecerit,'^' 
sēcumgue suds" ēdūxerit, et eódem'^* cēterēs undique" colléctos"* nau- 
fragēs'” adgregārit,''” exstinguétur'!! atque délébitur nón modo haec tam 
adulta!” rei püblicae pestis, vérum etiam stirps'? ac sémen'" malórum om- 
nium ... Quod si ex tantó latrócinió"'5 iste ünus tollētur, vidébimur for- 
tasse ad''* breve quoddam tempus cūrā et metū esse relevati;'"’ periculum 


autem residēbit''* , , , 


7! guandē, adv., at some time, at Jast 

7! Manlius was in charge of Cutilines army at Fiesole. 

™ minus = nón omnes 

75 pūrgē (1), cleanse 

7 mūrus, -ī, wall 

7 inter-sum 

"* versor (1), dwell, remain 

™ sind, -ere, sivi, situm, allow 

w quamquam, conj., and yet 

*! nón nülli, not none = some, several 

*? immincó, -ére, overhang, threaten 

" dissimuld (1), conceal 

“oul = et hī 

85 mollis, -e, soft, weak 

*5 corrdébord (1), strengthen; cp. corroborate 

* quórum = et eórum 

9! secütl, participle going with multi 

" improbus, -a, -um, wicked, depraved 

*vérum etiam = sed etiam 

* imperitus, -a, -um, inexperienced 

?! animadvertó, -ere, -vertf, -versum, notice; with in + 
acc. = inflict punishment on. This is a mixed con- 
dition of what general category? 

?! erūnlēliter, adv. of crüdélis 

93 rēgiē, adv., in the fashion of a king, tyrannically 

95 Sc. id as subject. 

* intendó, -ere, -tendi, -tēnsum, intend; parenthetical cl. 


Y per-venió ad or in + acc., arrive at, reach; pervéne- 
rit — perf. subj. for a fut. perf. indic. in a more vivid 
condition. For the subj. in a subordinate cl. in ind. 
state., see App. 

~ fore = futiirus, -a, -um, esse 

9 paulisper, adv., for a little while 

| re-brimó, press back, check 

w — semper 

"? comprimó, -ere, -pressi, -pressum, suppress 

''5 quod sī, but if 

' fut. perf. ind. What kind of condition? 

15 gas (viros) 

"5 eódem, adv., to the same place 

197 undique, adv, from all sides 

"* colligó, -ligere, -lēgī, -léctum, gather together 

1 naufragus, -ī, (shipwrecked) ruined man 

' aderegó (1), gather; adgregārit = adgregāverit 

i exstinguó, -ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, extinguish 

1? adultus, -a, -um, mature 

13 stirps, stirpis, £, stem, stock 

'H sBmen, -inis, n., seed 

"3 fatrécinium, -it, brigandage: band of brigands 

"Shere = for 

"7 relevē (1), relieve 

"5 re-sideó (= seded), -&re, -sēdī, -sessum, (sit down), 
remain 
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Ouārē sécédant! improbi; sécernant"? sé 4 bonis; ünum in locum con- 
gregentur; miird dénique (id quod saepe iam dixi) sécernantur à nóbis; 
désinant'? insidiart' domi suae'* consuli, circumstare'*> tribünal"* prae- 
tóris urbānī,'*' obsidére"* cum gladiis ciiriam,'” malleolós'? et facēs'*' ad 
inflammandam"" urbem comparāre"?; sit dénique inscriptum" in fronte"? 
ūnīus cuiusque quid dé ré pūblicā sentiat. Polliceor"^ hoc vēbīs, patrés 
cónscripti;? tantam in nóbis cónsulibus fore” diligentiam," tantam in vēbīs 
auctēritātem,*” tantam in equitibus"? Rēmānīs virtütem, tantam in omnibus 
bonis cónsensiónem,"? ut Catilinae profectióne"? omnia patefacta, illūs- 
tráta,'"! oppressa, vindicāta'*? esse videātis. 

Hisce" óminibus,'^ Catilina, cum summā rei püblicae salüte,"5 cum 
tua peste ac pernicié,"* cumque eórum exitió qui sé tecum omni scelere 
parricididque'”’ iünxérunt, proficiscere ad impium™ bellum ac nefàrium.'? 
Ta, Iuppiter, qui eisdem! quibus haec urbs auspiciis à Rēmulē"* es con- 
stitūtus,'** quem Statórem'? huius urbis atque imperii vērē nēminā- 
mus,'* hunc et huius sociós à tuis céterisque templīs,'** à téctis* urbis ac 
moenibus, à vītā fortünisque civium arcébis'?', et hominés bonorum inimi- 
cés,'* hostés patriae, latrónés'?? Italiae, scelerum foedere'* inter sé ac ne- 


"9 s£-cédó (sé = apart, away). Why suhj.? 

+9 s&cernó, -ere, -crévi, -cretum, separate 

?! congregó (1), gather together 

?? désinó, -eve, -sivi, -situm, cease 

*“fasidior (1), plot against + dar. 

"3 domi suae, Joc. Catiline had tried to have Cicero as- 
sassinated. 

1 circum-stõ, -üre, -stetī, stand around, surround 

12% tribūnal, -ális, ». 

7? praetor urbünus, judicial magistrate who had charge 
of civil cases between Roman citizens 

"5 obsided, -ere, -sēdī, -sessum, besiege, beset 

"7 cürig, -ae, senate house 

'M malleolus, -i, firebrand 

? fax, facis, /., torch 

"2 inflammó (1), set on fire 

+ = pariire 

4 in-scribó 

"5 frāns, frontis, £, forehead 

1% polliceor, -éri, -licitus sum, promise 

1 dfligentia, -ae 

'™ eques, equitis, a., horseman, knight. Here the cqui- 
tés are the wealthy business class in Rome. 

V cünsénsió, -Onis, /. agrecment, harmony 

 profectié, -ónis, f., departure; cp. profiscīscor 

tt illüstró (1), bring to light 

"? vindicá (1), avenge, punish 


MAJhis-ce = his + intensive enclitic -ce; abl. case with 
Sminibus 

4 men, minis, 2., omen: with these omens or with 
these words which 1 have uttered as omens, abl. 
of attendant circumstance without cum. 

“Scum ... salüte (peste, exitio) abl. of attendant cir- 
cumstance with cum, here indicating the result: to 
the safety of state, to your own destruction. . . . 

^ pernicičs, -čī, disaster, calamity 

147 parricidium, -il, murder 

"5 impius, -a, -um, wicked, disloyal 

*? nefarius, -a, -um, infamous, nefarious 

'" eisdem auspiciis quibus haec urbs (cónstitüta est); 
auspicia, -drum, auspices 

St Romulus, -f, the founder of Rome 

52 constitud, -ere, -stitui, -stitūtum, establish 

‘Stator, -dris, m., the Stayer (of flight), the Sup- 
porter, Jupitor Stator 

'*! nóminó (1), name, call (cp. nómen) 

t" templum, -ī, temple 

55 téctum, J, roof, house 

157 arced, -Ēre, -ui, ward off 

1% inimicus, -j, personal enemy; inimīcēs, hostés, etc. 
are in apposition with homines. 

'S latrā, -dnis, (7., robber, bandit 

* foedus, -eris, »., treaty, bond 


70 
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fāriā societáte'! coniūnctēs,'*? aeternis'*! suppliciīs'*! vivos mortuósque 
mactābis.'** 
(Cicero, In Catilinam Orātiē I, excerpts) 


6. THE ARREST AND TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS’ 


Rem püblicam, Quirités,? vitamque* omnium vestrum, bona, fortūnās, 
coniugés? fiberósque* vestrós, atque hoc domicilium’ clārissimī imperi, for- 
tūnātissimam pulcherrimamque urbem, hodiernó* dié deórum immortālium 
summó erga vós amēre, laboribus, consiliis, periculis meis, € flammà? atque 
ferró ac paene" ex faucibus" fātī éreptam et vobis cOnservatam ac restitū- 
tam" vidétis" . . . Quae" quoniam in senātū illüstráta, patefacta, comperta" 
sunt per mé, vóbis iam exponam breviter, Quirités, ut^ et quanta'* et qua 
ratione investigáta" et comprehensa sint, vós, qui ignórátis et exspectātis, 
scire possitis. 

Principió, ut” Catilina paucis ante diébus? érüpit ex urbe, cum sceleris 
sui sociós, huiusce? nefāriī belli ācerrimēs ducēs, Rómae reliquisset, semper 
vigilāvī” et providi, ^ Quirités, quem ad modum" in tantis et tam ab- 
sconditis”’ insidiis salvi esse possēmus. Nam tum cum ex urbe Catilinam 
&iciébam (nón enim iam vereor huius verbi invidiam, cum illa** magis? sit 


'* societas, -tātis, /.. fellowship, alliance (cp. socius) 

‘eon (together) + iungē: coniünctós modifies la- 
trónés, eic. 

13 aeternus, -a, -um, cternal 

‘+ supplicium, -ii, punishment 

*55 mactē (1), punish, pursue. The basic structure of the 
sent. is this: Tū (qui ... es cónstitütus, quem 
... nūmināmus) hunc et sociós ā templis ... 
fortünisque civium arcebis; ct hominés (inimīcēs 
«+. coniūnctēs) suppliciis vivos mortuāsgue 
mactābis. 


6 


' Cicero here tells how, shortly after his first speech 
against Catiline, he secured the written evidence 
necessary for the trial and conviction of the con- 
spirators. 

? fellow-citizens, an old word of uncertain origin 

* The Romans regularly used the sg. even when referring 
to a number of people; we use the pl., "lives" 

in. pl., good things = goods 

5 coniünx, -iugis, /.. wife (cp. coniungó) 

* līberī, -órum, children 

? domicilium, -ii, home (cp. domus) 

* hodiernus diés, this day, today (cp. hodic) 


? flamma, -ac, flame 

? paene, adv, almost 

?! faucēs, -ium, f. pl.. jaws; à narrow passage 

" restituo, -ere, -stitui, -stitütum, restore 

© The outline of the sent. is this: Rem püblicam (. .. 
urbem) amóre deürum(... periculis meis) ë 
flammā (... faucibus fātī) éreptam (. . . restitü- 
tam) vidētis. 

" conjunctive use of the rel.: n. nom. pl. 

5 comperió, -Īre, -peri, -pertum, find out 

'6 introduces possitis 

Pet... et 

"nom. n. pl., subject of comprehensa sint 

P investigó (1), track out, investigate 

ut + ind., here = ever since 

2 before by a few days (abl. of degree of difference, see 
SS.) = a few days ago; actually some three 
weeks before 

"ērumpē, -ere, -rūpī, -ruptum, burst forth 

? huius + ce, an intensifying suffix 

4 vigilē (1), watch, be vigilant 

?5 prē-videē, foresce, make provision 

quem ad modum, how 

? absconditus, -a, -um, hidden 

* illa (invidia) 

compar. of magnopere 
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timenda, quod" vivus exierit)—sed tum cum" illum exterminārī”” volēbam, 
aut? reliquam" coniüratórum manum simul?! exitüram?* aut eds qui restitis- 
sent” infirmós sine illo ac débilés* fore? putábam. Atque ego, ut vidi, quós 
maximó furóre et scelere esse inflammátós sciebam, eós nóbiscum esse et 
Rómae remānsisse, in e5 omnés diés noctésque cónsümpsi ut quid agerent, 
quid mólirentur, sentirem ac vidérem . . . Itaque, ut comperi lēgātēs" Al- 
lobrogum* belli Trānsalpīnī? et tumultüs** Gallici'* excitandī" causa, à 
P. Lentuló? esse sollicitàtos,** eosque in Galliam” ad suds civés eódemque 
itinere cum litteris mandátisque?? ad Catilinam esse missós, comitemque*! 
eis adiünctum esse? T. Volturcium,?! atque huic esse ad Catilinam datās 
lītterās, facultatem™ mihi oblatam putāvī ut—quod* erat difficillimum 
quodque ego semper optábam** ab dis immortālibus—tēta rés nón sólum à 
mé sed etiam à senātū et à vóbis manifestó?" dēprehenderētur.** 

Itaque hesternó? die L. Flaccum et C. Pomptinum praetērēs,” fortissi- 
mēs atque amantissimēs*' rei pūblicae** virós, ad mē vocāvī, rem exposui, 
quid fieri? placéret ostendi. Illi autem, qui omnia dé ré pūbticā praeclāra** 
atque egregia? sentirent, sine recüsátióne* ac sine üllà mora negótium* 
suscépérunt et, cum advesperāsceret,” occulté” ad pontem”' Mulvium per- 


9! This cl. is a noun cl. in apposition with ila (invidia). 
The perf. subj. (exierit) is used in informal ind. 
state, indicating what people may say: he went out 
alive (vivus). 

tum cum, mere repetition of tam cum above as Cicero 
starts the sent. over again. 

9 exterminē (1), banish (ex + terminus, boundary) 

aut... exitüram (esse) aut . . . fore putábam 

reliquus, -a, -um, remaining, the rest of 

? simul, adv., at the same time 

% ex-eó; exitüram (esse) 

V rest, -üre, -stitī, stay behind, remain 

* débilis, -e, helpless, weak 

? = futūrēs esse 

“in ed ut sentirem et vidérem quid ... mēlīrentur: in 
this that T might see . . . ; the ut-cl. of purpose is 
in apposition with eà. 

*! lēgātus, -ī, ambassador 

2 Allobrogēs, -um, ir. pl., the Allobroges, a Gallic tribe 
whose ambassadors had come to Rome to make 
complaints about certain Roman magistrates. 

*VTránsalpinus, -a, -um, Transalpine 

*! tumultus, -üs, m., uprising 

+5 Gallicus, -a, -um, Gallic 

*5 excitd (1), excite, arouse 

+ Publius Lentulus after having been consul in 71 B.C. 
was removed from the Senate on grounds of moral 
turpitude. He was now one of the leading conspira- 
tors and at the same time he was holding the affice 
of praetor. 


** sollicité (1), stir up 

* Gallia, -ae, Gaul 

* mandātum, -i, order, instruction 

* comes, -itis, n, companion 

5? ad-iungó 

5 Titus Volturcius, an errand-boy for Lentulus 

5 facultās, -tātis, /. opportunity 

55 quod, a thing which. The antecedent of quod is the 
general idea in the ut-cl. 

55 optó (1), desire 

57 manifestó, adv., clearly 

5 déprehendó (cp. comprehendd), detect, comprehend 

*hesternd diè, yesterday 

* Though praetors were judicial magistrates, they did 
possess the imperium by which they could com- 
mand troops. 

“ most loving of the state = very patriotic 

® obj. gen.; see App. 

5 fiert, subject of placéret (it was pleasing) used imper- 
sonally 

“ praeclürus, -a, «um, noble 

*5&gregius, -a, -um, excellent, distinguished 

subj. in a characteristic cl. 

“ recüsátió, -dnis, /., refusal 

*' negütium, -if, business, matter 

*? advesperáscit, -ere, -perüvit, impers. inceptive, it is ap- 
proaching evening (cp. vespers) 

" occulté, adv., secretly 

"pēns, pontis, m., bridge; the Mulvian bridge across 
the Tiber near Rome 
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vēnērunt atque ibi in proximis villis? ita bipertito" fuérunt ut Tiberis" inter 
eds et pēns interesset.” Eodem'* autem et ipsi sine cuiusquam suspicionc? 
multós fortēs virós édüxerant, et ego ex praefectiira” Reátinà? complirés™ 
dēlēctēs*! aduléscentés, quorum oper4® ütor assidue" in ré pūblicā, prae- 
sidid™ cum gladiis miseram. Interim," tertiā ferē** vigilià*" exāctā, cum iam 
pontem Mulvium magnē comitātū* légáti Allobrogum ingredi? inciperent 
ūnāgue” Volturcius, fit in eós impetus”; édücuntur? et ab illis gladii et à 
nostris. Rés practóribus erat nōta sólis, ignērābātur à ceteris. Tum in- 
terventū** Pomptīnī atque Flacci pugna” sēdātur.* Litterae, quaecumque? 
erant in eS comitātū, integris? signis praetóribus trāduntur; ipsi, com- 
prehēnsī, ad mē, cum iam dīlūcēsceret,” dédücuntur. Atque hórum om- 
nium scelerum improbissimum"* māchinātērem,"' Cimbrum Gabinium,'?? 
statim'? ad mē nihildum'** suspicantem,"5 vocāvī. Deinde item" arcessītus 
est'?' L. Statilius, et post eum C. Cethēgus. Tardissimé"* autem Lentulus 
vénit . . . 

Senātum frequentem'? celeriter, ut vidistis, coégi. Atque intereà''? 
statim admonitü'"' Allobrogum C. Sulpicium praetorem, fortem virum, misi 
qui ex aedibus"? Cethēgī, si quid télórum'" esset, efferret''*; ex quibus!” ille 
maximum sicárum''* numerum et gladiorum extulit." 


Intródüxi' Volturcium sine Gallis; fidem püblicam''? iussū'” senātūs 


” villa, -ae, country house 

P bipertftó, adv., in two divisions 

"^ Tiberis, -is, m., the Tiber 

inter-sum, be between 

*eddem, ady., to the same place 

T suspicio, -ónis, f., suspicion 

" praefectūra, -ae, prefecture, a city of the Roman al- 
lies governed by a Roman prefect 

? Reātīnus, -a, «um, of Reate, a Sabine town about forty 
miles from Rome. 

9 complürés, -a, pi. adj., very many 

"! dēligē, -ere, -lēgī, -léctum, choose, select 

"2 opera, -ae, help; why abi.? 

P assiduē, adv, constantly 

4 praesidió, as a guard, dat. of purpose (S.S.) 

P interim, adv, meanwhile 

V fer, adv, about, almost; usually follows the word it 
modifies 

” vigilia, -ae, watch. The night was divided into four 
watches. 

™ comitatus, -üs, company, retinue. The abl. of accom- 
paniment may be used without cum in military ex- 
pressions. 

* ingredior, -gredi, -gressus sum, enter on 

* and together with (them) 

* impetus, -üs, attack 

?! &édücuntur . . . gladii, swords were drawn 

"5 nostris (viris) 

* interventus, -üs, intervention 


?5 pugna, -ae, fight 

* sēdā (1), settle, stop (nor to be confused with sedeb, 
sit) 

7! quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, whoever, 
whatever 

% integer, -gra, -grum, untouched, whole 

” dilücéscit, -ere, -lüxit, it grows light, dawn comes 

"? improbus, -a, -um, wicked 

"'" müchinütor, -üris, nt. contriver, plotter 

12 Cimber Gabinius 

"5 statim, adv, immediately 

' nihil-dum, nothing yet 

'^5 suspicor (1), suspect 

"5 item, adv, likewise 

7 arcessó, -ere, -Īvī, -Hum, summon 

8 tarde, ady., slowly 

"9 freguēns, gen. -entis, crowded, full 

! iatereā, adv, meanwhile 

" admonitus, -üs, warning, suggestion 

'? gedés, -ium, f£. pl., house 

"3 telum, -1, weapon; télórum is gen. of whole with quid: 
anything of weapons — any weapons 

'5 rel. cl of purp.: qui = ut is 

"5 Antecedent is aedibus. 

He sfea, -ae, dagger 

w efferó: ex-ferd 

'intrü-dücó = Eng. introduce 

1” promise of protection in the name of the state 

1% iussus, -üs, command 
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dedi; hortātus sum ut ea quae sciret sine timóre indicaret.'*' Tum ille dixit, 
cum vix!” sé ex magno timóre recreásset,"* à P. Lentuló sé habére ad Catili- 
nam mandāta et litterás ut servórum praesidió üterétur,'?* ut ad urbem quam 
primum" cum exercitd accederet; id "^ autem co cónsilió ut, cum urbem 
ex'™ omnibus partibus, quem ad modum’? discriptum distribütumque 
erat,'® incendissent'”' caedemque'? infinitam? civium fecissent, praesto! 
esset ille'5 qui et fugientes exciperet"* et sé cum his urbánis ducibus con- 
iungeret.!? 

Intróducti autem Galli itis iürandum'* sibi et litterás ab Lentulo, Ceth- 
ēgē, Statilió ad suam gentem datās esse dixérunt atque ita sibi ab his et à 
L. Cassió esse praescriptum"? ut equitátum""? in Italiam quam primum mit- 
terent! , . 

Ac né longum sit,'*? Quirités, tabellàs'*' próferri'^ iussimus quae à quó- 
que dicébantur datac.'5 Primum ostendimus Cethégó signum; cognēvit. 
Nēs linum'* incidimus"; légimus. Erat scriptum ipsius"* manü Allobrogum 
senātuī et populó sésé'” quae eórum lēgātīs confīrmāsset'* factürum esse; 
Orāre ut item illi facerent quae sibi eórum lēgātī recépissent. Tum Cethēgus 
(qui paulo" ante aliquid tamen dé gladiis ac sīcīs, quae apud ipsum erant 


2 indicó (1), indicate, make known 

2 vix. adv.. hardly 

1 The perf. endings in -āvt-, -Ēvi-, -Švi- often contract 
10 -ü-, -6-, -G-, respectively. So here récreüvisset has 
contracted to recreüsset. Perfs. in -Avi- may lose the 
v but the two resultant vowels rarely contract to 
T except before ss and st: audiverat, audierat; 
audivisse, audisse; quaesissent 

4 jussive noun cl. with mandāta et litterās 

"5 quam primum, as soon as possible 

"5 (that he should do) this (id) with this plan (in mind) 
that... 

77 The rest of the sentence can be outlined thus: ut (cum 
... partibus [quem ad modum ... distributum 
erat) incendissent et . . . fēcissent) praestó esset ille 
(qui et . . . exciperet et... coniungeret) 

"5 here in 

i” quem ad modum, as 

"V impers. pass. vhs.: as had been marked out and as- 
signed 

OI iacendē, -ere, -cendi, -cēnsum, set fire to 

1% caedés, -is, /, slaughter 

(^ infinitus, -a, -um, unlimited 

iY praestó, «dv, on hand, ready 

Site = Catiline 

 ex-cipid, pick up, capture 

con + lungo. Why are exciperet and coniungeret in 
the subj.? 

' is, iürandum, iüris iūrandī, n., oath 


1? prac-scribé, order, direct; esse praescriptum, impers. 
pass. (it had been commanded to themselves, 
sibi) but translate as personal: they had been di- 
rected. 

™ equitátus, -üs, cavalry 

HV jussive noun cl. depending on esse praescriptum 

H to be brief 

"5 tabella, -ae, tablet: very shallow trays, not unlike the 
modern slate, filled with wax on which writing was 
done with a sharp-pointed stilus. Two of these 
closed face to face, tied together with a string, and 
sealed with wax and the impression of a signet ring, 
were the equivalent of a modern letter in an en- 
velope. 

"^ prū-ferū 

5 datae (esse); datae is nom. f. pl. to agree with quae 
(tabeltac), the subject of dicébantur. 

"6 finum, -T, string 

9 incīdē, -ere, -cīdī, -cisum, cut 

"it (Cethēgī) ipsius: emphatic because letters were often 
written by an amanuensis, a slave to whont the let- 
ter was dictated. 

sé = sé (Le, Cethegus), subject of factürum esse 
und also of drive 

1# cónfirmó (1), assert, declare; subj. in ind. state. (see 
S.S.) 

"a little before (before by a little), abl. of degree of 
difference (see S.S.) 
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déprehénsa,'?? respondisset dixissetque'? sé semper bonórum ferrāmen- 
t6rum'™ studiosum? fuisse) recitātīs litteris débilitatus'** atque abiectus? 
conscientia, repente conticuit." 

Intrēductus est Statilius; cognóvit et signum et manum suam. Recitātae 
sunt tabellae in candem feré sententiam; confessus est. 

Tum ostendi tabellās Lentuló, et quaesivi cognēsceretne signum. Ad- 
nuit'* ... Leguntur eddem ratióne ad senātum Allobrogum populumque 
litterae. Si quid dé his rébus dicere vellet, fēcī potestátem.'? Atque ille 
primó quidem negāvit. Post'® autem aliquanté,'* tótó iam indiciē'** 
expositó atque ēditē,'* surréxit; quaesivit à Gallis quid sibi esset cum eis, 
quam ob rem'*” domum suam venissent, itemque à Volturció. Qui cum illi 
breviter cónstanterque' respondissent per quem ad eum quotiénsque'^ 
venissent, quaesissentque!? ab eó nihilne sécum!" esset dé fatis Sibyllinis"? 
locütus, tum ille subitó, scelere déméns,"? quanta conscientiae vis esset os- 
tendit. Nam cum id posset infitiárT," repente praeter opīnionem'” omnium 


cónfessus est . . . 


Gabinius deinde intróductus, cum primó impudenter” respondére coe- 
pisset, ad extrémum"" nihil ex eis' quae Galli īnsimulābant'” negāvit. 
Ac mihi'™ quidem, Quirités, cum'*' il[a'? certissima visa sunt argümenta 
90 atque indicia sceleris, tabellae, signa, manüs, dénique ünius cuiusque cón- 
fessid,'® tum multó'* certiora illa, color,'*5 oculi, vultüs, taciturnitas.'"* Sic 


'5? dēprehendē, -cre, -hendī, -hénsum, seize 

5 respondisset dixissetque, xtbjs. in rel cl of charac- 
teristic, which have the force of a concessive cl. 
(= although) 

1 ferrámentum, -i, weapon 

'5 studidsus, -n, -um, fond of (Le, he was a collector.) 

'% dēbilitē (1), weaken 

7 abiectus, -a, -um, downcast 

5 cēnscientia, -ae, knowledge, conscience 

15 conticéscó, -ere, -ticuī, become silent 

 adnud, -ere, -nul, nod assent 

©" vellet, subj. because it is a subordinate cl. in an im- 
plied ind. state. for Ciceros original words: si quid 

vis 


16? potestās, -tātis, /., power, opportunity 

w — posted 

'1 aliquantó, abl. of degree of difference (by somewhat) 
equivalent to an adv.: somewhat, a little 

'55 indicium, -iī, evidence, information 

"5 idő, -ere, -didi, -ditum, give forth, publish 

' quam ob rem = quàáré 

'5 constanter, adv., consistently, steadily 

1 quotiéns, adv, how often 

"V contracted form, n. 122 above 


I s&cum: an ind. reflexive referring to the subject of 


quaesissent; translate to them. 

7? fāta Sibyllina, « collection of ancient prophecies for 
which the Romans had very high respect. By these 
Lentulus had sought to prove to the Allobroges that 
he was destined to hold the regnum and imperium 
at Rome. 

iT dé-méns, gen. -mentis, out of one's mind 

4 ofitior (1), deny 

"5 opinio, -dnis, /:, expectation 

" impudenter, adv, impudently 

17 gd extrémum, at the last, finally 

"5 eis = n, pl, those things 

'™ insimuld (1), charge 

' depends on visa sunt 

eum... tum, not only . . . but also (cp. nón sólum 
... Sed etiam) 

"tilla argümenta atque indicia (i.c, tabellae ... con- 
fessió) certissima visa sunt 

18 cOnfessid, -ünis, /. = Eng. 

' lit, more certain by much. What kind of abl. is 
multē? (sec S. S.) 

"5 color ... taciturnitüs, in apposition with illa, which 
is nom. n. pl. color, -óris, m., = Eng. 

'% taciturnitàs, -tātis, /. silence (cp. taciturn) 
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enim obstupuerant,'" sic terram intuébantur, sic fürtim nón numquam 
inter sésé aspiciébant ut nón iam ab aliis indicári'? sed indicāre sé ipsi vidē- 
rentur. 

Indiciīs expositis atque ēditīs, Quirités, senātum cónsulur' dē summā 
ré püblica'?! quid fieri placéret. Dictae sunt à principibus ācerrimae ac for- 
tissimae sententiae, guās senatus sine ūllā varietāte”? est secütus . . . 

Quibus prē tantis rébus, Quirités, nüllum ego à vóbis praemium virtütis, 
nüllum insigne" honoris, nüllum monumentum laudis postulē”? praeter- 
quam!’ huius dičī memoriam sempiternam" . , . 

Vos, Quirités, quoniam iam est nox, veneráti'? lovem illum custódem 
huius urbis ac vestrum, in vestra técta' discédite; et ea, quamquam'? iam 
est periculum dépulsum,” tamen aequé ac™ priore nocte custódils 
vigiliisque défendite. ld nē vobis diütius faciendum sit atque ut in perpetuā 
pāce esse possitis próvidébo. (Cicero, Jn Catilīnam Orātiē HI, excerpts) 


DE VITA ET MORTE (7-9) 


7. SOCRATES' "EITHER-OR" BELIEF' 


Quae est igitur eius órátió quà? facit eum Plato üsum apud iūdicēs iam 
morte multātum*? 

"Magna mē,” inquit "spēs tenet iüdicés, bene mihi évenire* quod mittar” 
ad mortem. Necesse* est enim sit? alterum dé duóbus, ut aut" sénsüs omninó 
omnés mors auferat aut in alium quendam locum ex his locis morte mi- 
grétur.? Quam ob rem," sive!! sénsus exstinguitur morsque ei somno similis 


est qui nón numquam etiam sine visis" somniorum" placatissimam" quié- 


'? obstupéscó, -ere, -stupuī, become stupefied, be 
thunderstruck 

"5 intueor, -éri, -tuitus sum, look at 

"* indicó (1), accuse (cp. indicium, n. 165 above) 

"? cdnsuld, -ere, -sulut, -sultum, consult, ask advice of 

" highest interest of the state 

?? varietās, -tātis, /, variation 

insigne, -is, n., sign, symbol 

™ postuló (1), request, demand 

95 except 

"% sempiternus, -a, -um, eternal 

9? veneror (1), worship 

1% t&ctum, -T, roof; house 

19 quamquam, conj., although 

2% dépelló, drive off, avert 

™ equally as = just as 


4 


! As part of his demonstration that death is not an evil, 
Cicero cites Socrates’ views as given in Platos 


“Apology,” Socrates! defense of his life before the 
jury that finally condenmed him to death. 

?quà . . . üsum, which Plato represents him as using; 
quà, abl. with the participle üsum 

* multó, (1), punish, sentence 

+ē-venid, turn out; inipers. inf. in ind. state. 

5 subordinate cl. in ind. state. 

* necesse, indecl. adj., (it is) necessary 

? Supply ut before sit: that there be one of two possi- 
bilities, with the ut ... migrétur cl. in apposition 
with duübus 

*aut . . . aut 

* migrd (1), depart, migrate; migrātur as impers. pass., 
one departs 

= guārē 

Wwe st 

‘2 visum, -Ī, vision 

1 somnium, -ii, dream 

u plācātus, -a, -um, peaceful 
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tem adfert, di boni, quid lucri est ēmorī'*! Aut quam multi diés reperiri pos- 
sunt qui tàli nocti anteponantur? Cui sī similis futūra est'* perpetuitàs" 

10 omnis cónsequentis'* temporis, quis" mē beātior? 
"Sin? vēra”! sunt quae dicuntur, migrātiēnem?” esse mortem in eas Orās* 
quas qui’ é vītā excessérunt® incolunt,” id multo? iam beātius est . . . Haec 
peregrinátió?* mediocris vobis vidéri potest? Ut véró colloqui? cum Orpheo, 


Müsacóo,? Homērē, Hésiodó"' liceat, quanti? tandem aestimátis?? . . . 


Nec 


I$ enim cuiquam" bond mali? quicquam évenire potest nec vivó nec mor- 


tu6*... 


"Sed tempus est iam hinc” abire mē, ut moriar, vos, ut vitam agātis. 
Utrum autem sit melius, di immortālēs sciunt; hominem quidem scire ar- 
bitror nēminem.”** (Cicero, Tusculānae Disputatidnés 1.40.97-1.41.99, ex- 


cerpts) 


8. A MORE POSITIVE VIEW ABOUT IMMORTALITY' 


Artior? quam solēbāt* somnus (mē) complexus est? . . . (et) Áfricánus sé 
ostendit eà formā? quae mihi ex imagines eius quam ex ipsó erat nētior.” 


Quem ubi agnóvi,* equidem cohorruī?, . . 


. quaesivi tamen viveretne ipse et 


Paulus" pater et ali? quós ns exstinctós'' arbitrārēmur. 
5 “Imm6 véró;" inquit, “hi vivunt qui € corporum vinclis tamquam é car- 


'5 &- morior, die (off) 

t6 futūra est, is going to be 

" perpetuítiis, -titis, /. perpetuity 

"5 con-sequor 

" quis (est) 

9 sin, conj., but if 

"! (ea) sunt vēra 

? migrAtió, -dnis, /. the noun of migrē, z. 9 above 
» Sra, -ae, shore, region 


%4 (el) qui 
5 ex-cēdē = discédó 
* incolē, -ere, -ul, inhabit 


” abl. of degree of difference (S.S.) 

?5 peregrīnātiē, -ónis, /., travel abroad 

? col-loquor, talk with, converse (cp. colloquial) 

X Orpheus and Musaeus were famous poets and musi- 
cians before the time of Homer 

" Hesiod, a Greek epic poet chronologically next after 
Homer. 

V quanti (pretiti), of how much (value), gen. of indef. 
value. quanti ... aestimātis, how valuable, pray, 
do you estimate this is? 

? nestimó (1), estimate, value 

9 quisquam, quidquam (quicquam), anyone, anything; 
cuiquam modified by bonó: to any good man 

3 mali ( gen.) depends on quicquam: anything of evil = 


any evil 
* vīvā and mortuó modify cuiquam bond. 
Y hine, ady., from this place 
* hominem . . . nēminem, no man 


8 


'In these excerpts Scipio Africanus Minor (the 
Younger, hero of the Third Punic War in 146 a.c.) 
tells how the deceased Scipio Africanus Maior (the 
Elder, hero of the Second Punic War who defeated 
Hannibal in 202 B.C.) appeared to him in a dream 
and discoursed on the nature of life here and here- 
after. 

? artus, -a, -um, deep (sleep); narrow 

1 solébat (esse) 

* complector, -i, -plexus sum, embrace 

* abl. of description 

*imāgē, -inis, f, image; here = portrait mask of an 
ancestor. The imāginēs of a Roman patricians an- 
cestors were displayed in the atrium of the house. 

7 ndtus, -a, -um, known, familiar 

* agnāscē (cp. cognóscó), recognize 

? cohorrēscē, -ere, -horruī, shudder 

" |. Aemilius Paulus, father of Africanus Minor 

!  exstinctós (esse): exstingué 
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* carcer, -eris, n., prison 
" &-voló (1), fly away; not to be confused with voló, velle 
4 quin aspicis: why, don't you see? 


“vim = cūpiam 
' Ssculor (1), kiss 


V fled, -Ere, Hévi, flētum, weep 
"at primum, as soon as 
” flétus, -üs, noun of fleo, n. 17 above 


™ re-primà (premo) 


? gunesā, -ere, commonly exclamatory: 1 beg yout, 


pray tell!, please 
Y sanctus, -a, -um, holy 
H moror (1), delay, wait 
4 why not? 


5 hüc, adv., to this place, here 


** properd (1), hasten 
= that is not the way 
8 order = is deus 


? templum, -ī, sacred area, temple 
9 cuius . . . conspicis: whose this temple is or to whom 
belongs this temple—everything which you be- 


hold. Apparently, 


makes a sweeping gesture with his arm to indicate 
the universe and then adds omne quod cūnspicis 10 
make this even clearer. cónspició = aspiciā 


cere" évolavérunt"; vestra véró quae dicitur vita mors est. Quin" tū aspicis 
ad té venientem Paulum patrem?" 

Quem ut vidi, equidem vim" lacrimārum prófüdi. Ille autem mē com- 
plexus* atque Osculāns"* flére" prohibebat. Atque ego ut primum" flétü'? 
repress” Joqui posse coepi, “Quaesé,”'” inquam, "pater sanctissime? atque 
optime, quoniam haec est vita, ut Africdnum audió dicere, quid moror? in 
terris? Quin” hüc?* ad vs venire properó?€? 

“N6n est ita,”” inquit ille. "Nisi enim deus is,” cuius hoc templum? est 
omne quod cónspicis," istis té corporis custódiis liberaverit, hüc tibi aditus" 
patére nón potest. Hominés enim sunt hac lége?? generātī,** qui tuérentur™ 
illum globum? quem in hóc templó medium vidēs, quae terra dicitur, iisque” 
animus datus est ex illis sempiternis ignibus quae sidera et stēllās vocatis . . . 
Quare et tibi, Pübli," et piis omnibus retinendus** est animus in custódià 
corporis, nec iniussü?? eius 4 qué ille est vóbis datus ex hominum vita mi- 
grandum est, né münus*' hūmānum adsignátum* à ded défügisse?? videā- 
mini . . . Ifistitiam* cole’ et pietátem,'* quae cum sit magna” in parentibus 
et propinquis," tum"? in patriā maxima est. Ea vita via est in caelum et in 
hunc coetum? eórum qui iam vixérunt et corpore laxātī*' illum incolunt 
locum ... quem vos, ut à Grais accépistis, orbem lacteum,” nuncupatis.*” 


~“ generó (1), create 

= tueor, -éri, tütus sum, watch, protect. Why subj.? 

35 globus, -i, sphere, globe 

^ie. hominibus 

Y Püblius, praenomen (first name) of Africanus Minor 

% re-tineó, retain, preserve 

P iniussü, abl. as adv, without the command (of); cp. 
iussü 

# ille (animus) 

*! münus, -eris, n., duty, service 

?! adsignó (1), assign 

+ dé-fugió, ece from, avoid 

+ jūstitia, -ae, justice (cp. iūstus) 

75 coló, -ere, -ui, cultum, cultivate, cherish 

+ pietās, -tātis, /., loyalty, devotion 

“ important 

+ propinquus, -î, relative 

? here = surely 

* coetus, -üs, gathering, company 

si Jaxé (1), set free 

3 orbis (-is) lacteus (-i), m., the Milky Way (orb), which 
Cicero here says is a term received from the Greeks 
(ut à Grals, i.e. Graecis, accépistis), who called it 
galaxias kyklos (— lacteus orbis); cp. our word 
galaxy. 


as he says hoc templum, he 


M aditus, -üs, approach, entrance 
"abi. of accordance: in accordance with this law, on 
this condition 


5 guncupd (1) = appell 


25 
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Et ille, “Tū véró . . . sic habētē*' nón esse té mortālem, sed corpus hoc?*; 
nec enim tuis* es quem forma ista dēclārat,*” sed méns cuiusque is est 
quisque, nón ea figūra** quae digits dēmēnstrārī potest. Deum té igitur 
scito? esse; siquidem* deus est qui viget,*' qui sentit, qui meminit, qui 
próvidet, qui tam regit et moderatur?! et movet id corpus cui praepositus 
est^ quam** hunc mundum ille princeps deus." * (Cicero, excerpts from Som- 


nium Scipionis 2ff. = De Ré Püblicà 6.10 IT.) 


9. ON CONTEMPT OF DEATH' 


Sed quid? duces et principés nóminem? cum legiónés* scribat Cato? 
saepe alacrés* in eum locum profectās” unde reditūrās sé nón arbitrárentur? 
Pari animē Lacedaemonii? in Thermopylis? occidérunt, in quós'? Simdnidés: 

Dic, hospes," Spartae" nós té" hic vidisse iacentis," 

5 dum sánctis patriae legibus obseguimur.'* 

Virós commemoró.'* Qualis" tandem Lacaena? Quae, cum filium in 

proelium misisset et interfectum'* audisset, "Idcirco," inquit, "genueram?? 


ut esset qui?’ pró patria mortem nón dubitāret occumbere. 


b 


... Admoneor” ut aliquid etiam dé humátióne" et sepultūrā”” dicen- 
10 dum** existimem? . . . Sdcratés, rogátus à Critóne? quem ad modum sepe- 


lir? vellet, “Multam vër 


A habétó, fut. imper., you shall consider; consider 

55 sc. esse mortāle 

56 tufs, to your (friends), dat. depending on dēclārat 

> dēclārē (1) = Eng. 

55 = forma 

9 scità, another fut. imper, you shall know; know 

* siquidem, conj., since 

é! vigeó -ére, -ul be strong, be active 

* memini, meminisse, defective, found only in perf. sys- 
tem, remember 

55 moderor (1), control 

*4 prae-pónà, put in charge of 

65 as 

** From the preceding cl. sc. regit, etc. as vbs. 


9 


"Uf death is such a great evil, how can the following 
attitudes be explained? 

? quid, as adv, why? (= cür?) 

* nóminó (1), name, mention (cp. nómen) 

* legió, -ünis, /., legion 

5 Cató, -ünis, m., Cato, the famous censor, who wrote a 
now-lost history of Rome called the Origines. 

* alacer, -cris, -cre, cager, happy. We should use an adv. 
instead of a predicate udj.: eagerly 

7 profectiis (esse); reditūrās (esse) 


=» 


inquit, *operam," amici, früstrà?' cónsümpsi. 


* Lacedaemonii, -érum, 771., Spartans 

? Thermopylae, -árum; 480 s.c. 

"on whom Simonides (wrote); Simonides a 
sixth-century Greek poet famous especially for his 
poems and epigrams in the elegiac couplet. 

! hospes, -itis, #7., stranger 

" Sparta, -ae, /, Spartae, dat, depending on dic 

"tē vidisse nós 

^ = jacentés 

"5 ob-sequor + dar., obey 

'5 commemoró (|), call to mind mention (p. memoria) 

"What kind of person, then, was the Spartan 
woman? guālis, -e, what kind of 

" (eum) interfectum (esse) 

P idcirco, adv., for that reason 

* gignó, -ere, genui, genitum, beget (cp. generate), bear 

"(the kind of person) who 

= occumbd, -ere, -cubui, -cubitum, meet 

z ad-moneó = moneo, remind 

4 humátió, -duis, / burial (cp. humus, earth) 

25 sepultüra, -ae, funeral (cp. sepulchre) 

* dicendum (esse) 

= existimó (1), think 

* Critē, -Onis, m.. Crito, a friend of Socrates 

? sepelió, -ire, -ivi, -pultum, bury 

* opera, -ae, effort, pains 

?! frūstrā, adv., in vain (cp. frustrate) 
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Critóni enim nostro nón persuāsī mé hinc āvolātūrum,* neque mer? quic- 
quam relictūrum* . . . Sed, mihi crēde, (Crito), némó mé vestrum, ^ cum 
hinc excesserē,** consequétur." . . . 

Dürior Diogenēs** Cynicus prāicī” sé iussit inhumatum.” Tum amici, 
inquit; “sed bacillum** prop- 
ter? mé, qué abigam,'5 pónitóte.'"" "Qui** poteris?" illi; "nón enim senties." 
"Quid igitur mihi ferárum laniatus® oberit nihil sentientī*'?” (Cicero, Tus- 


a0 $3 


Quaerés 4 nóbis, Gratti, cür tantó opere? hóc homine délectémur.’ Quia* 
suppeditat‘ nobis ubi* et animus ex hóc forēnsī” strepitü? reficiátur? et aurés 
... Quàré quis tandem mé repre- 
hendat," aut quis mihi iüré'* suscēnseat,'” si,'^ quantum" céteris ad suas res 


I5 
"Volucribusne*! et feris?” "Minimē* vērē, 
culānae Disputátiónés 1.42.101—43.104, excerpts) 
10. LITERATURE: ITS VALUE AND DELIGHT' 
convicio défessae'' conquiéscant'? 

5 


obeundās'* quantum ad fēstēs”” diés lüdórum celebrandós," quantum ad 


X §-vold (1); avolátürum (esse), inf. in ind. state. with 
sī 

Smet, gen. of ego, depending on quicquam. 

* relíctürum (esse) 

5 gen. of vos 

36 ex-cédó, cp. discēdā 

Y cēnseguor, -Ī, -secütus sum, overtake, catch 

M Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, famed for his asceti- 
cism and independence 

9 pró-ició (iacið), throw out 

* inhumátus, -a, -um, unburied 

“ volucris, -is, f. bird 

2 fera, -ae, wild beast; dat. with prūicī understood 

5 minime, adv., no, not at all 

^ bacillum, -ī, staff (cp. bacillus, u New Latin form) 

*5 here = near 

* abigē, -ere, -égi, -Āctum, drive away; sc. volucrés et 
ferüs. Why subj.? 

*? fut. imperative = you shall put 

** qui, adv, how? 

+ laniātus, -üs, laccrating 

5 obsum, -esse, -ful, -futürus, be against, hurt. Why 
does oberit have the dat. mihi? 

5 sentientl modifies mihi and has nihil as its obj. 


! In the course of a speech defending the citizenship of 
the poet Archias against the charges of a certain 
Grattius, Cicero pronounced one of the world's fin- 
est encomiums on the inestimable value and delight 
of literature. 

? tantó opere, so greatly (cp. magnopere) 

! homine, the poet Archias. 


* quia, conj., because 

*suppeditó (1), supply 

*the means by which 

7 forēnsis, -e, of the forum. By Cicero's time the Forum 
was primarily the political and legal center of 
Rome. 

*strepitus, -üs, din 

° re-ficið, refresh, revive 

" convicium, -ii, wrangling 

!! défessus, -a, -um, exhausted 

2 conquiéscó, -ere, -quiévi, -quiétum, find rest 

O reprehendū, -ere, -hendī, -hénsum, censure; repre- 
hendat, deliberative, or dubitative, subj. The delib- 
erative subj. is used in questions implying doubt, 
indignation, or impossibility. Quis mé reprehendat: 
who is to blame me (1 wonder)? 

“idre = cum iüre, vbl. of manner that has virtually be- 
come an adv.: rightly 

!5suscénseó, -Ēre, -uī, be incensed, + dat. 

*^sl introduces sümpseró. The only real difficulty with 
this complex cl. is the involvement of the quantum 
cis. Although these cls. should be read and under- 
stood in the order in which they stand, the following 
outline may prove a welcome guide. Quis mé repre- 
hendat , . . sī ego tantum temporum ad haec studia 
sümpseró quantum temporum cēterīs ad suds rés 
(festós diés, voluptātēs, efc.) concéditur, quantum 
temporum alil tribuunt conviviis (alvcoló pilae)? 

U quantum (temporum) 

"5 ob-eó, attend to 

'? féstus, -a, -um, festive 

?! celebró (1), celebrate 
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alias voluptātēs et ad ipsam requiem” animi et corporis concéditur" tem- 
porum, quantum alii tribuunt?! tempestivis? conviviis, ^ quantum dénique 
alveolē,** quantum pilae,” tantum” mihi egomet? ad haec studia reco- 
lenda” sümpseró?'? Atque hoc ideo? mihi concédendum est magis quod ex 
his studiis haec quoque créscit órátió et facultás," quae, quantacumque™ est 
in mē, numquam amicórum periculis defuit? . . . 

Pléni omnēs sunt libri, plénae sapientium vēcēs, pléna exemplérum* 
vetustás"; quae iacérent in tenebris" omnia, nisi litterārum lümen? ac- 
céderet. Quam multās nóbis imáginés?—nón solum ad intuendum," 
vérum? etiam ad imitandum**— fortissimūrum  virórum expressas" 
scriptores et Graeci et Latini religuērunt! Ouās ego mihi semper in adminis- 
tranda* ré pūblicā proponéns** animum et mentem meam ipsa cógitátióne?? 
hominum excellentium** confērmābam.* 

Quaeret quispiam,” “Quid? illi ipsi summi viri quórum virtūtēs litteris 
próditae sunt,” istáne doctrīnā*? quam tū effers? laudibus éruditi fuērunt**?" 
Difficile est hoc dé omnibus cēnfīrmāre,* sed tamen est certum quid respon- 
deam ... : saepius ad laudem atque virtūtem nātūram sine doctrīnā quam 
sine nātūrā valuisse doctrinam. Atque idem? ego contendo, * cum ad nātū- 
ram eximiam? et illüstrem*? accesserit*' ratió quaedam confērmātioguc*? 
doctrinae, tum illud nesció quid™ praeclārum ac singulare™ solēre exsis- 
tere“... 


` regulēs, -ētis, acc. requiétem or requiem, rest 

" concédd, grunt, concede 

D tribud, -ere, -ui, -dtum, allot 

H tempestivus, -a, -um, timely; here = early, beginning 
in the afternoon so as to be conveniently prolonged. 

5 convivium, -iī, banquet 

* alveolus, -i, gaming board 

77 pila, -ae, ball (cp. pill) 

* tantum (temporum) . . . quantum, as much . . as 

= ego-met, un emphatic form of ego 

P? re-coló, -ere, -ui, -cultum, renew 

?! sümó, -ere, sümpsi, sümptum, take 

V ided, adv., for this reason, therefore 

3 facultās, -tātis, /, skill. Combine with orátió and 
translate: this oratorical skill. 

4 quantuscumque, -acumque, -umcumque, however 
great 

15 dé-sum, be lacking 

“exemplum, -1, example; exemplórum viso goes with 
plēnī and plénae. 

V vetustás, -tátis, /. antiquity 

3 tenebrae, -ārum, darkness 

? lümen, -inis, n., light 

imag, -ginis, /, portrait, picture 

+4 intueor, gaze on, contemplate 

? vérum, conj., but 

*' imitor (1), imitate 


H ex-primó (premē), describe, portray 

*5 administró (1), manage 

* prē-pēnē, pul forward, set before; prépénéns has 
quàs as direct obj. and mihi as indirect obj. 

V cógitátió, -dnis, £, thought; cp. cēgitē 

** excelléns, gen. -entis, superior, remarkable 

? cēnfūrmē (1), mold 

* quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam, someone 

*! prods, -ere, -didi, -ditum, transmit, reveal 

9 doctrina, -ae, instruction 

53 efferd, -ferre, extulī, ēlātum, lift up, extol 

5 érudió (4), educate, train 

55 confirmó (1), assert 

“ valuisse ad laudem, to be powerful toward praise = 
to have led to praise; inf. in ind. state. 

Y idem ego, | the same person = I also 

* maintain 

9 eximius, -2, -um, extraordinary 

9! illustris, -e, noble, brilliant 

© accēdā here = be added 

© cēnfūrmātiē, -dnis, /., molding, shaping 

*' nesció quis, nesció quid, indef. pron., lit. | know not 
who/what — some (uncertain) person or thing; 
the nescio remains unchanged in this phrase. 

*! singuláris, -e, unique, extraordinary 

55 exsistā, -ere, -stiti, arise, appear, exist 
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Quod si nón hic tantus früctus ostenderétur, et si ex his studiis délectatid 
sla peterétur, tamen, ut opinor, hanc animi remissiónem hūmānissimam ac 
līberālissimam iūdicārētis. Nam cēterae** neque temporum?” sunt neque 
aetātum omnium neque locórum; at haec studia adulescentiam alunt, senec- 
tütem oblectant, rés secundās Grnant, adversis perfugium ac solacium 
praebent, délectant domi, nón impediunt foris, pernoctant nóbiscum, per- 
egrinantur, rüsticantur. (Cicero, Pro Archiā 6.12-7.16, excerpts). 


ANECDOTES FROM CICERO (11-15) 


11. DEATH OF A PUPPY (EXAMPLE OF AN OMEN) 


L. Paulus! cēnsul iterum, cum ei? bellum? ut cum rége Perse‘ gereret? 
obtigisset,* ut ea ipsa dié domum ad vesperum rediit, filiolam? suam Ter- 
tiam,* quae tum erat admodum’ parva, ósculáns'" animadvertit" tristicu- 
lam.” “Quid est," inquit, "mea Tertia? Quid" tristis es?” “Mi pater,” in- 
quit, “Persa periit" Tum ille artius'$ puellam complexus," “Accipi6,” in- 
quit, “mea filia, ómen.'*" Erat autem mortuus catellus'? eð nóminc. (Cicero, 
Dé Divinátióne 1.46.1023) 


12. TOO CONSCIENTIOUS (AN EXAMPLE OF IRONY) 


Est huic finitimum! dissimulátióni? cum honestē* verbó vitiosa* rës ap- 
pellātur: ut cum Africanus cénsor? tribü$ movébat eum centurionem" qui in 


* cēterae (remissiónés or délectatidnés) 

© gen. of possession used in predicate = predicate gen.; 
sc. omnium with each gen.: the other delights do 
not belong to all times... 


11 


IL. Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus was the father of 
Scipio Africanus Minor. As consul in 168 B.C. he 
brought the war with Macedonia to a successful 
conclusion by the defeat of the Macedonian King, 
Perseus. This explains why, before setting out 
against Perseus, he interpreted the chance words 
Persa periit as a favorable omen. The Romans be- 
lieved seriously in the importance of omens. 

? dat. with obtigisset 

obj. of gereret 

* Perseus, -ei; Perse abi. 

Sut... gereret, noun cl. subject of obtigisset 

* obtingó, -ere, -tigī, touch, fall to one’s lot 

? (ili (a) with the diminutive ending -ola, little daughter 

£ Tertia, a name meaning third. The Romans often used 
ordinal numerals as names, though commonly with- 
out strict regard to the number of children they 
had; e.g. Secundus, Quintus, Sextus, Decimus. 

? admodum, adv., very 


t dsculor (1), kiss 

! anim-ad-vertó, turn the mind to, notice, observe 

" tristiculus, -a, -um, rather sad, diminutive of tristis 

13 Whal is it? What is the matter? 

“quid = cir 

15 Persa, the name of her pet 

'5 artius, adv., closely 

V complector, -i, -plexus sum, embrace 

"ēmen, -inis, n., omen, sign; i.e., the omen of his vic- 
tory over Perseus 

" catellus, -Ī, puppy 

12 

! finitimus, -a, -um, neighboring; akin to: est finiti- 
num, it is akin to 

7 dissimulátià, -ünis, f., irony 

* honestus, -a, -um, honorable, fine 

'! vitiósus, -a, -um, faulty, bad 

5 c&nsor, -dris, m., censor, Roman magistrate among 
whose duties was the assigning of citizens to their 
proper rank according to their property and service 
and the removal of names from the census rolls 
when citizens proved unworthy of citizenship. 

5 tribus, -üs, f. tribe, a political division of the Roman 
people 

" centurió, -dnis, m., centurion 
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Pauli pugnā* nón adfuerat,” cum ille sé custodiae causa diceret in castris'" 
remānsisse quaereretque cür ab ed notàretur!': "NOn amó;" inquit, "nimium 


Sēcratēs, in pompā' cum magna vis? auri? argentique" ferretur, "Quam 


Xenocratēs,* cum legati ab Alexandró* quinquaginta’ ei talenta" attulis- 
sent (quae erat pecünia temporibus illis, Athénis praesertim,? maxima), ab- 


5  diligentés" (Cicero, Dé Orātēre 2.671.272) 
13. QUAM MULTA NON DESIDERO! 
multa nón dēsīderē!” inquit. 

5 


düxit légátós ad cénam in Académiam'5; iis apposuit" tantum quod satis 
esset, nülló apparátü." Cum postridie" rogārent eum cui numerári" iuberet, 
"Quid? Vos hesternā,'” inquit, "cénulà'* nón intelléxistis mé pecūniā nón 
egére?" Quós cum tristiórés vidisset, trīgintā'” minds" accépit né aspernàri'? 


régis liberalitáàtem? vidērētur. 

10 At véró Diogenes" līberius,** ut? Cynicus, Alexandró roganti ut diceret 
si quid opus? esset: "Nunc quidem paululum,**” inquit, "à sóle.*" Offéce- 
rat?” vidēlicet** apricanti.? (Cicero, Tusculánae Disputátiónés 5.32.91-92) 


14. WHAT MAKES A GOOD APPETITE 


Dārčus' in fuga? cum aquam turbidam' et cadáveribus* inquinátam? bi- 
bisset, negāvit umquam sé bibisse iücundius. Numquam videlicet sitiéns* 


* pugna, -ae, battle 

"ad-sum, be present 

" castra, -órum, camp 

" notó (1), mark, Aere with the nota cēnsēria placed op- 
posite a citizen's nume to indicate his removal from 
the citizen list in disgrace. 

13 

! pompa, -ae, parade 

? yis here = quantity (cp. cēpia) 

* aurum, -Ī, gold 

* argentum, -5, silver 

5 Xenocratés, -is, pupil of Plato and later head of the 
Academy 

* Alexander, -dri 

"indecl. adj., fifty 

* talentum, -T, a talent, a large sum of money 

* praesertim, adv, especially 

9 Acadēmīa, -ae, the Academy, e gymnasium in a grove 
just outside of Athens. Here Plato established his 
school, which might be called the first. European 
universit y. 

!! ap-pánó, place near, serve 

2 apparātus, -üs, equipment, splendor 

1 postridié, udv., on the next day 

" numerü (1), count, pay out; sc. pecüniam as subject 
of numerārī 


'5 hesternus, -a, -um, of yesterday 

'5 cēnula, -ac, diminutive of céna 

V indecl. adj., thirty 

“ mina, -ae, a Greek coin 

" aspernor (|), spum, despise 

D līberālitās, -tātis, /. generosity 

"LLO n. 38 

» liberius, adv.. freely, boldly 

Nas a Cynic, being a Cynic 

~ opus (indecl.) est, is necessary: if he needed anything 

?5 paululum, adv, a little 

* i.e, you are blocking my sunlight 

7 officio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum + dat., be in the way, ob- 
struct 

?* vidé-licet, adv. (you may sce), clearly, evidently 

? apricor (1), sun oneself 


14 


! Darius HT, defeated by Alexander the Great in 331 
B.C. The spelling Dārtus reflects later Greek pro- 
nunciation. 

* fuga, -ae, flight 

? turbidus, -a, -um, turbid, roiled 

* cadáver, -eris, 7., corpse (cp. cadaverous) 

*inquinátus, -a, -um, polluted 

5 siti (4), be thirsty 


biberat. Nec ēsuriēns” Ptolemaeus? éderat,’ cui cum peragranti'? Aegyp- 
tum,'' comitibus" nón cónsecütis" cibārius" in casa pānis datus esset, nihil 
visum est illó pane iücundius. Socratem ferunt, ^ cum fisque ad vesperum 
contentius'" ambulāret quaesitumque esset" ex co guārē id faceret, re- 
spondisse sé, qué" melius cēnāret, obsónáre? ambulandó famem.” 

Quid? Victum? Lacedaemoniórum in philitiis? nónne vidémus? Ubi? 
cum tyrannus cēnāvisset Dionysius, negāvit sé iūre** illo nigró quod cēnae** 
caput erat délectátum.?* Tum is qui illa coxerat,*” "Minimé mirum”; con- 
dimenta? enim défuérunt."" "Quae tandem?" inquit ille. "Labor in vē- 
nati,” südor," cursus ad Eurótam," famës, sitis." His enim rébus Lacedae- 


Cónfer südantes," ructantés, refertós? epulis tamquam opīmēs 
bovés.” Tum intelleges qui voluptatem maximé sequantur, eos minimé cón- 
sequi"; iücunditàtemque? vīctūs? esse in désiderió,* nón in satietáte.** (Cic- 
ero, Tusculánae Disputātiēnēs 5.34.97—98 and 100, excerpts) 


Themistoclés fertur! Seriphió? cuidam in iürgió? respondisse, cum ille 
dixisset nón eum sua sed patriae glórià splendórem* assecütum*: “Nec her- 
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moniórum epulae? condiuntur,'*” 
15 
15. THEMISTOCLES; FAME AND EXPEDIENCY 
7 ésurià (4), be hungry 


* Which Egyptian king of this name is unknown. 

“edd, -ere, edi, ésum, eat (cp. edible) 

9 per-agró (1), wander through 

'' Aegyptus, -i, /.. Egypt 

"comes, -itis, 7., companion 

H cūn-seguor 

" cibarius ... 
-is, m. 

Sferd here = report, say 

* contenté, strenuously, adv. from contends, struggle 

17 it had been asked of him, he had been asked 

*® gud, regularly used instead of ut to introduce a purp. 
containing a compar. 

" obséné (1), buy provisions, here = provide (an ap- 
petite) 

* famës, -is, /-, hunger 

?! victus, -üs, living, mode of living, food 

* philitia, -ērum, public meals (for Spartan citizens of 
military age) 

"ubi = among the Lacedaemonians 

= ilis, iūris, "., soup 

?5 dat. of purp. (S.S.) 

?^ délectátum (esse) 

Y coqué, -ere, coxi, coctum, cook (cp. concoct) 

?* mirus, -a, -um, wonderful, surprising 

* condimentum, -5, seasoning, condiment 


pānis, ordinary (coarse) bread; pānis, 


9 dé-sum, be lacking 

M vēnātus, -üs, hunting 

? südor, -óris, mm.. sweat 

Sat the Eurotas (Eurētās, -ae, m., river on which 
Sparta was located) 

™ sitis, -is, £., thirst 

55 epulae, -Ārum, banquet 

* condió (4), season, spice 

Y siidó (1), sweat 

9  ructó (1), belch 

* refertus, -a, -um, stuffed, crammed, + abl. 

?! opimus, -a, -um, fertile, fat; bós, bovis, 7., ox 

st cón-sequor, follow up, gain 

+ jécunditas, -tātis, /.. pleasure, charm 

"ja. 2] above; here = food 

+ dēsīderitm, -iī, desire 

*5 satiet&s, -tātis, /, abundance, satisfy 


15 


(For more about Themistocles and Aristides see selec- 
tions 19 and 20 below.) 

‘js said, is reported 

? Seriphius, -iī, inhabitant of Seriphos, a small island in 
the Aegean Sea. 

? lürgium, -ū, quarrel 

‘splendor, -óris, 771., distinction, honor 

5 as-sequor = ad-sequor, gain, attain 
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cule,*" inquit, "si ego Serrphius essem, nec tū, si Athēniēnsis” esses, clárus 
umquam fuissés.” (Cicero, De Senectüte, 3.8) 

Themistoclés, post victoriam eius belli quod cum Persis* fuit, dixit in 
cóntióne? sé habére consilium rei püblicae salütáre,'" sed id sciri non opus 
esse.'' Postulāvit'? ut aliquem populus daret guīcum! commūnicāret.'* Da- 
tus est Aristidés. Huic"? ille (dixit) classem'* Lacedaemoniórum, quae sub- 
ducta esset" ad Gytheum,'5 clam’? incendi? posse, qué factó frangī*' Lace- 
daemoniórum opés necesse esset.” Quod Aristides cum audisset, in cóntio- 
nem magna exspectatione? vēnit dixitque perütile esse cónsilium quod 
Themistoclés adferret, sed minimé honestum. Itaque Athéniénsés, quod 
honestum nón esset, id nē ütile quidem putāvērunt, tótamque eam rem, 
quam né audierant quidem, auctóre Aristide? repudiāvērunt.** (Cicero, Dé 


In Tusculánum: nós ventürós* putāmus aut Nēnīs” aut postridié.* Ibi ut? 
sint omnia parāta. Plirés'® enim fortasse" nēbīscum erunt et, ut arbitror, 
diütius ibi commorābimur.'* Lābrum" si in balneó" nón est, ut” sit; item'* 
cétera quae sunt ad victum et ad valétüdinem" necessāria.'* Valé. Kal. Oct.” 
dé Venusīnē.” (Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiārēs 14.20) 


5 
10 
Officiis 3.11.48-49) 
16. GET THE TUSCULAN COUNTRY HOUSE READY' 
Tullius? S.D.? Terentiae* Suae 
5 


* hercule, a mild oath, by Hercules 

7 Athēniēnsis, -e, Athenian 

* Persae, -Arum, /n., the Persians 

? cóntió, -dnis, £, assembly 

' salütáris, -e, salutary, advantageous; modifies cbn- 
silium 

!! opus est, it is necessary 

" postulē (1), demand, request 

n quicum, qui = old abl. form + cum, with whom 

" commūnicē (1), communicate, share 

"huic = the last mentioned, Aristides 

'5 chassis, -is, /., fleet 

O sub-dücó, beach; subj. because subordinate cl. in ind. 
state. (see S.S.). Because of their shallow draft and 
small size, ancient ships were more often beached 
than anchored. 

lā Gythéum, -i, the port of Sparta 

" clam, adv., secretly 

9: incendó, -ere, -cendī, -cénsum, set on fire, burn 

" frangó, -ere, frégi, fractum, break, crush 

? necesse (indecl. adj.) est, it is necessary 

? exspectütió, -dais, f, expectation, abl. of attendant 
circumstance 

24 per-ütilis, -e, very useful, advantageous 

?5 auctóre Aristide, abi. abs. 

*6 repudió (1), reject 


16 
' A homely little letter which serves as an antidote to 

Ciceros usually lofly concerns. 

? (Marcus) Tullius (Cicerd) 

*salütem dicit 

* Terentia, -ae, wife of Cicero 

*Tusculünum, -ī, Tusculan cstate (praedium) southeast 
of Rome in Latium 

5 ventürós (esse) 

7Nénae, -ārum, the Nones were the seventh day in 
March, May. July, October, the fifth day in other 
months. 

* postridié, adv, the day after 

? (cura) ut, take care that 

10 plūrēs, several people 

" fortasse, ady., perhaps 

" com-moror (1), remain 

" fabrum, -5, a wash basin or a bath 

" balneum, -5, bathroom 

5 (cūrā) ut 

" Hem, adv, likewise 

"valētūdā, -inis, .. health 

" necessarius, -a, «um = Eng 

'5 Kalendis Octóbribus, on the Kalends of October = 
October Ist 

™ Sent from his estate at Venusia, in Apulia. The year 
is said to be 47 B.C. 
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17. LIVY ON THE DEATH OF CICERO' 


M. Ciceró sub adventum! triumvirórum' cesserat urbe . . . Primó in Tus- 
culānum* fügit; inde transversis) itineribus in Formiānum,* ut ab Caiéta’ 
nāvem cónscénsürus, proficiscitur. Unde aliquotiens? in altum" pro- 
vectum,' cum modo venti adversi rettulissent, modo ipse iactátiónem" nã- 
vis ... pati nón posset, taedium" tandem eum et fugae" et vitae cēpit, 
regressusque'^ ad superiorem villam . . . "Moriar," inquit, “in patria saepe 
servata.” Satis constat'* servós fortiter fidéliterque parātēs fuisse ad dimican- 
dum," ipsum dēpēnī lecticam" et quiétós" pati quod sors? iniqua?! cógeret 
iussisse, Prómimenti? ex lectīcā praebentique immótam cervicem? caput 
praecīsum est.^ 

Manüs quoque, scripsisse in Antónium aliquid exprobrantés,”* praccide- 
runt. Ita relātum caput ad Antonium, iussüque eius inter duds manüs in 
Rostris positum,** ubi ille consul, ubi saepe cónsulàris," ubi ed ipsē annó 
adversus* Antónium ... (quanta nülla umquam hūmāna vēx”!) cum ad- 
mirátione? éloquentiae? auditus fuerat. Vix attollentés? prae lacrimis 
oculós, hominēs intuéri? trucidáta" membra? eius poterant. Vixit trés et 
sexāgintā** annós . . . Vir magnus, Acer, memorabilis”’ fuit, et in cuius laudés 


perseguendās* Cicerone laudàtore opus? fuerit. (Livy 120.50) 


17 


‘In 43 B.C. 
? adventus, -üs, arrival 
> triumviri, -órum, commission of three men, the sec- 
ond triumvirate composed af Antony, Octavian, 
and Lepidus 
*his Tusculan villa 
* tránsversus, -a, -um, transverse, crosswise 
*Formiānum, -i, estate near Formiae, which was 
nearly 100 miles south of Rome on the Appian Way 
near the sea 
7 Caiéta, -ae, a sea-coast town not far from Formiae 
šas he was going to board ship (cónscendà, -ere, 
-scendi, -scénsum, ascend) 
> aliquotiens, adv., several times 
? altum, -i, the deep, the sea 
" prē-vehē, -ere, -vexī, -vectum, carry forward; 
provectum (having sailed out) goes with eum below 
" jactátió, -ünis, /., lossing 
" taedium, -il, weariness, disgust 
M fuga, -ae, flight; fugae depends on taedium 
'5 regredior, -Ī, -gressus sum, go back 
'* constat, il is agreed 
? dimicé (1), fight (to the finish) 
'5 lectica, -ae, litter 
” (eds) quiétüs, them quiet, subject of pati; but we say: 
them quietly. (quiétus, -a, -um) 
* sors, sortis, /, lot 
? iniquus, -a, -um, unfavorable, unjust (in-aequus) 


N prómineó, -ēre, -ui, jut. out, step forth: (el) prómi- 
nenti, lor him stepping forth = as he stepped 
forth, dat. of ref. or interest 

? cervix, -vicis, /. neck 

Mpraecidó, -ere, -cīdī, cisum (prae-caedó, cut), cut 
off—by the soldiers whom Antony had sent to exe- 
cute Cicero in reprisal for Ciceros " Philippics" de- 
nouncing Antony. Such were the horrors of the pro- 
scriptions. 

*exprobré (1), reproach, charge: (militēs), expro- 
brantés (manüs) scripsisse aliquid, manüs praecī- 
dérunt 

6 positum, sc. est 

2’ cónsuláris, -is, nt., cx-consul 

* adversus, prep. + acc., against 

quanta ... vēx (fuerat), how great no voice had 
been = greater than any voice had been 

V admirátió, -onis, /. = Eng. 

"ēloguentia, -ae, f.; &loquentiae, obj. gen. (S. S.) 

> attollē, -ere, raise, lift 

" intueor, -Ērī, -tuitus sum, look at 

"trucīdē (1), cut to pieces, butcher 

X membrum, -f, member (of the body), limb 

* indecl. adj.. sixty 

P? memorabilis, -e, remarkable, memorable 

~ per-sequor, follow up, set forth 

P opus est + abl. = there is need of (Cicero) 

* fuerit, perf. subj, potential subj., there would be 
need of 
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18. MILTIADES AND THE BATTLE OF MARATHON! 


Eisdem temporibus Persārum rēx Dārčus, ex Asiā in Eurdpam? exercitü 
trāiectē,* Scythis! bellum īnferre* dēcrēvit. Pontem fécit in Histrē* flümine, 
qua’ cópiás trádüceret.* Eius pontis, dum ipse abesset,’ custódés'" reliquit 
principes quós sēcum ex lēniā et Acolide'' düxerat; quibus singulàrum" ur- 
bium perpetua dederat imperia. Sic enim facillimé putāvit sē" Graecā lin- 
gud loquentés'^ qui Asiam incolerent sub sud retentūrum** potestate, si 
amicis suis oppida" tuenda"? trādidisset.” In hóc? fuit tum numeró Milti- 
adés. Hic, cum crébri” adferrent nüntii? male rem gerere Dārēum pre- 
mique à Scythis, hortātus est pontis custódés né 4 Fortünà^! datam occāsiē- 
nem liberandae Graeciae dimitterent.” 

Nam si cum eis cópiis, guās sécum trānsportārat,* interisset Dārčus, 
nón sólum Európam fore? tūtam,** sed etiam eds qui Asiam incolerent 
Graeci genere? liberós à Persārum futüros dominātiēne” et periculo. Id fa- 
cile effici" posse; ponte enim rescissó" régem vel hostium ferrē vel ino- 


15 pià? paucis diébus interitūrum. Ad hoc consilium cum plérique'^ ac- 
p P 


! 490 B.C., the first major battle of the Persian wars and 
one of the most illustrious victories in the appar- 
ently unending conflict between democracies and 
autocracies (despotisms): the relatively few Athen- 
ians, practically alone, against the hordes of the 
Persian autocracy. 

? Furópa, -ae, Europe 

3 traicié, -ere, -iēcī, -icctus, transfer 

* Scythae, -ārum, mm., the Scythians, a nomadic people 
of southeastern Europe; Scythis, dat. with cam- 
pound vbs. 

bellum in-ferd (-ferre, -tull, -lātus), make war upon, 
+ dat. 

* Hister, -trī, the Danube 

? quá, rel. adv. instead of rel. pron., where, by which, 
referring to pontem 

* trà (= trāns)-dūcē. Why the subj. in the rel. cl.? 

? ab-sum, be away, be absent; abesset, subj. of implied 
ind. state., the thought in his mind being;" while | 
shall be away" 

‘as guards 

"Tonia and Acolis, Greek sections of Asia Minor 

" singuli, -ae, -a ( p/.), separate, one cach 

sé, acc., subject of retentürum (esse) 

H the Greek-speaking peoples, obj. of retentūrum 

'Sincolé, re, -ui, inhabit 

ié retentürum (esse); re-tineó 

7 oppidum, -Ī, town; occasionally city 

'5 tuenda, (the towns) to be protected = the protection 
of the towns (tueor, -Ērī, tütus sum, look at, 
protect) 


9? fut. more vivid condition in ind. state.: eüs retinēbē sī 
amicis oppida trādiderē. 

? hdc modifies numeró. Note carefully that a character- 
istic of Nepos' style is the fondness for separating 
modifiers from the words which they modify. Be 
sure to match up such separated words accurately 
according to the rules of agreement. 

?! Miltiadés, -is, m., Miltiades, Athenian general, hero 
of Marathon, who many: years before the Battle of 
Marathon had been sent by the Athenians to rule 
over the Thracian Chersonesus, a peninsula west of 
the Hellespont. 

2 ertber, -bra, -brum, numerous 

H nüntius, -if, messenger 

^ Fortūna is here regarded us a person (deity). Why is 
ā used? 

5 dI-mittó, let go, lose 

*rānsportč (1), transport, 
portārat = trānsportāverat 

Y ind. state. depending on the idea of saying in hortátus 
est of the preceding sent.; direct form: si Dārčus 
interierit, Európa crit tüta. inter-eó, perish 

= tütus, -a, -um 

P abl. of specification (S.S.), Greek in race or by race 

"dominātiē, -ünis, / = Eng. 

> ef-ficič, accomplish 

¥ still ind. state. 

P rescindó, -ere, rescidi, rescissum, cut down 

" vel ., , vel, either... or 

>> inopia, -ae, need, privation 

* plērīgue, -rumque, most people, very many (plé- 
rusque, -aque, -umque, the greater part, very 
many) 


take across; tráns- 
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cederent, Histiaeus? Milésius . . . [dixit] adeō™ sé abhorrére” à céterórum 
consilio ut nihil putet ipsis ütilius quam cónfirmàri'* rēgnum*' Persárum. 
Huius cum sententiam plürimi essent secüti, Miltiades . . . Chersonésum re- 
liquit ac rūrsus** Athēnās dēmigrāvit.** Cuius“ ratio etsi nón valuit, tamen 
magnopere est laudanda cum amicior omnium libertātī quam suae fuerit 
dominatidni. 

Dārčus autem, cum ex Eurēpā in Asiam redisset, hortantibus amicis ut 
Graeciam redigeret* in suam potestātem, classem quingentárum** nāvium 
comparávit*" eique** Dàtim praefécit® et Artaphernem,? eisque ducenta? 
(milia) peditum,? decem equitum? milia dedit —causam interseréns™ sé 
hostem esse Athéniénsibus quod eórum auxilió lēnes** Sardīs* expugnās- 
sent*” suague** praesidia interfécissent. Illi praefecti? rēgiī,* classe ad Eu- 
bocam*' appulsá* celeriter Eretriam® cépérunt, omnésque eius gentis civés 
abreptés in Asiam ad régem misérunt. Inde“ ad Atticam“ accessérunt ac 
suas cēpiās in campum*' Marathona* dēdūxērunt. Is abest ab oppidē cir- 
citer? milia passuum? decem. 

Hóc tumultü? Athēniēnsēs tam propinquo? tamque magnó permoti? 
auxilium nūsguam” nisi à Lacedaemoniis petivérunt Phidippumque,” cur- 
sórem eius generis qui hémerodromoe” vocantur, Lacedaemonem’’ misé- 


? Histiaeus, -ī, tyrant of Miletus in Asia Minor 

8 adeó, adv., so, to such a degree 

* ab-horreó, -ére, -ui, shrink from, be averse to 

* cünfirmó (1), strengthen 

*! subject of cdnfismari 

* rürsus, adv., again 

? dēmigrē (1), depart (cp. migrate) 

* conjunctive use of rel. 

55 redigó, -ere, -Ēgī, -āctum, reduce 

*5 quingenti, -ae, -a, 500 

V comparávit here = strong form of parāvit 

** ej (= classi), dat. with compounds 

* prae-ficio, + dat., put in charge or command of 

* Dātis, -tidis, acc. Dātim, Datis, a general; Arta- 
phernés, -is, Artaphernes, nephew of Darius 

5 ducenti, -ae, -a, 200 

5? pedes, -itis, *71., foot-soldier 

5! eques, -itis, n, horseman 

+ interserd, -ere, allege 

55 J5nes, -um, 7., the Ionians, a Greek people inhabiting 
the central western coast of Asia Minor, -es, 
Greek ending 

* Sardés, -ium, acc. Sardis, Sardis, capital of the Per- 
sian province of Lydia in western Asia Minor 

57 expugnē (1), take by storm 

5 sua, refers to Sardis 

= praefectus, -Ī, commander, deputy 

*? rēgius, -a, -um, royal 

*! Euboea, -ae, Euboea, a large island off the eastern 


shore of central Greece 

*? appell, -ere, -pult, -pulsum, drive, bring to land 

53 Eretria, -ae, Eretria, a city of the western central 
coast of Euboea 

« ab-ripió = éripió; abreptós . . . misérunt, they carried 
away and sent to 

inde, udv., from that place 

Attica, -ae, Attica, district in central Greece of which 
the capital was Athens (somewhat unusually called 
an oppidum in the next sentence) 

*! campus, -Ī, field, plain 

** Marathēn, -dnis, «cc. -ón8, £, Marathon 

9 circiter, adv, about 

70 passus, -üs, pace (ca. 5'); milia passuum, thousands 
of paces = miles 

? tumultus, -ūs, disturbance, uprising 

? propinquus, -a, -um, near, neighboring 

" per-moveó, move thoroughly, trouble 

4 nüsquam, adv, nowhere 

7 Phidippus, -ī, Phidippus, «it Athenian courier (cursor, 
-Ūris, 7.. runner) 

% kēmerodromus, -ï (-dromoe, Gk. nom. pl.), day run- 
ner (Gk. word), professional runner. Herodotus 
says that Phidippus (or. Phidippides} covered the 
140 miles between Athens and Sparta in two days. 
Qui agrees with hémerodromoe rather than generis 
since a rel. pron. agrees with a pred. noun rather 
than with the antecedent. 

7 Lacedaemón, -onis, /, Lacedaemonia, Sparta 
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runt ut nūntiāret quam celerrimē opus esse” auxilio. Domi autem creant? 
decem practórés," qui exercitui praeessent," in eis Miltiadem; inter quós 
magna fuit contentio utrum moenibus sé défenderent an obviam?! irent 
hostibus aciēgue** dēcernerent. Ūnus** Miltiadés maximē nītēbātur** ut 
prīmē tempore castra fierent" . . . 

Hóc tempore nülla cīvitās Athéniénsibus auxilió* fuit praeter Plataeén- 
sēs*?; ea mille misit militum.” Itaque horum adventü?' decem milia armā- 
torum? compléta sunt,” quae manus mirabil™ flagrabat?! pugnandi cupidi- 
tate; quó?* factum est?” ut plüs quam collēgae** Miltiades valéret.” 

Eius ergó auctēritāte impulsi" Athéniensés cēpiās ex urbe édüxérunt 
locóque'*! idóneó castra fécérunt. Dein'® posteró'? dié sub montis radici- 
bus! acié regióne"5 instrüctá"* nón apertissimá'" —namque"* arborés 
multis locis erant rárae"? — proelium commisérunt''" hdc cónsilió ut et mon- 
tium altitüdine'"' tegerentur'"? et arborum tractū'” equitátus'"* hostium im- 
pedirétur, né multitüdine'!'* clauderentur."'* Dātis, etsi nón aequum locum"! 
vidébat suis, tamen frētus''* numeró cēpiārum suárum confligere! ? cupiébat, 
eóque'? magis quod, priusquam"' Lacedaemonii subsidió'? venirent, dimi- 


care ütile arbitrabatur. 


"opus est + abl. (of means), there is need of, an impers. 
construction in which opus remains indecl; opus 
esse, inf. in ind. state. with auxilió in abl. 

P creant, historical pres. 

9 praetor, -dris, m., called stratēgoi, generals, by the 
Athenians 

?! prae-sum + dat.. be in charge of; why subj.? 

© contentié, -ēnis, £, controversy 

D obviam (adv.) ire + dal., go to meet 

4 aciés, -éi, line of battle 

* alone, ie.. of the ten generals 

* nitor, -Ī, nixus sum, strive labor 

*7 that a camp should be made = to take the field 

™ dat. of purp. (S.S.) 

V Plataeēnsēs, -ium, ni. pi., the men of Plataea, a city 
in Boeotia just over the border from Attica 

? mille here = a noun with gen. of whole militum. This 
is regular with millia but uncommon with mille. 

?! adventus, -üs, approach 

9 armáti, -árum, armed men 

?! compleó, -ére, -plēvī, -plétum, fill out, complete 

? mirabilis, -e, wonderful, extraordinary; modifies cu- 
piditāte 

55 Aagrē (1), burn, be excited 

* because of which = and because of this 

it happened that 

% colléga, -ae, n., colleague 

* plüs . . . valéret, he had power more than = he had 


more power or influence than, he prevailed over. 
valéret, why subj.? 

'9 impelló, -ere, -pull, -pulsum, impe! 

"1 loc, place where, no prep. necessary with locā 

0? dein = deinde 

101 posterus, ~-a, -um, next following 

"H rādīx, -Īcis, /, root, base 

105 regič, -Ēnis, £, region 

STastrud, -cre, -strüxi, -strüctum, draw up (batlle line) 

V! interlocked word order: acié īnstrūctā (in) regióne nón 
apertissimā; apertus, -a, -um, open 

8 namque, conj., more emphatic form of nam 

V rürus, -a, -um, scattered: there were scattered trees 

1 proelium committere, join battle 

! aktitūdē, -ints, f, height 

 tegā, -ere, tēxī, tēctum, cover, protect 

1 tractus, -üs, dragging 

tH eguitātus, -üs, cavalry 

"5 raultitūdā, -inis, f, large number 

"5 claudē, bere enclose, surround 

! locum (esse) nón aequum suls 

UE fretus, -a, -um, + abl., relying on 

1 cēnflīgē, -ere, -fiixi, -flictum, fight (c. conflict) 

9 e, adv., on that account 

i priusquam and antequam, before, + indic. denote an 
actual fact; + subj. denote anticipation as here: 
before they could come 

V2 dat. 
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55 


"in qué (proclió) 


Itaque in aciem peditum centum (milia), equitum decem milia pródüxit 
proeliumque commisit. In quo'? tanto"? plūs!* virtüte valuérunt Athēni- 
énsés ut decemplicem"* numerum hostium profligárint,' adeóque eds per- 
terruérunt ut Persae nón castra sed nāvēs petierint. Quà pugnā nihil adhüc"* 
exsistit? nóbilius?*; nülla enim umquam tam exigua! manus tantās opés 
próstrávit.'? (Nepos, Miltiades 3—5, excerpts) 


19. THEMISTOCLES AND THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS' 


Themistoclés? ad (bellum Corcyraeum?) gerendum praetor à populó fac- 
tus, nón sólum praesent?’ belló sed etiam reliquó? tempore feróciórem red- 
didit cīvitātem. Nam cum pecünia püblica, quae ex metallis* redibat, largiti- 
One” magistrátuum* quotannis? interiret," ille persuasit populó ut eà 
pecūniā classis centum nāvium aedificáarétur." Quà" celeriter effectā, 
primum Corcjracós fregit," deinde maritimēs praedónés" cēnsectandē"” 
mare tütum reddidit. In quó'* . . . peritissimós" belli nāvālis"* fecit Athéni- 
énsés. Id quantae salüti'? fuerit üniversae? Graeciae, bell cognitum est Per- 
sicó.? Nam cum Xerxés? et mari et terrà? bellum üniversae inferret Eurē- 
pae, cum tantis cópiis eam invasit™ guantās neque ante nec postca habuit 
quisquam. Huius enim classis mille et ducentārum nàvium longarum? fuit, 


* praesens, gen. -entis, present 


"4 abl. of degree of difference (S.S.) 

"5they were strong by so much more (strength) in re- 
spect to courage = they were so much more pow- 
erful in the matter of courage 

1% decemplex, gen. -plicis, tenfold 

"7 prófligó (1), overthrow; prüffigárint = -giiverint. 
Why subj.? 

"5 ad-hüc, adv, thus far, hitherto 

1» exsistó, -ere, -stitī, arise, exist, be 

1 nóbilis, -e, famous 

'% exiguus, -a, -um, small, scanty. “Never did so many 
owe so much to so few." 

"? prēsternē, -ere, -strávi, -strátum, overthrow, throw 
down 
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! 460 B.C. The Battle of Salamis was the naval counter- 
part of Marathon, except that this time Athens had 
the help of Sparta. 

? Themistoclés, -is, or -ī, Themistocles, a talented 
Athenian politician. 

| Corcfraeus, -a, -um, Corcyraen; Corcyra, a large is- 
land off the northwest coast of Greece. Actually 
Nepos is in error about Themistocles' command in 
the. Corcyraean affair but he is correct about the 
tremendous importance of Themistocles! big-navy 
policy. 


5 reliquus, -a, -um, remaining, rest of 

é metallum, -Ī, a mine, silver mines at Laurium in 
Attica south of Athens 

* largītiā, -dnis, /, generosity, liberality 

* magistratus, -üs, civil office; civil officer, magistrate 

"quotannis, adv., annually 

* inter-eó, be lost, perish (cp. pered): interiret, subj. in- 
troduced by cum; the subject is pecünia. 

!! gedificó (1), build (cp. edifice) 

7 quii (classe) 

"frangē, -ere, (régi, frāctum, break, overcome 

"maritimus (-a, -um = Eng; cp. mare) praedē (-dnis, 
m., robber) = pirate; obj. of cónsectandó 

'5 cónsector (1), pursue, hound (cp. cónsequor) 

'5in (doing) which 

" peritus, -a, -um, + gen., skilled in; obj. complement 

" nivalis, -e; cp. nūvis 

quantae salüti, «at. of purp. with a dat. of ref, 
Graeciae (S. S.) 

P üniversus, -a, -um, entire, whole, as a whole 

N Persicus, -a, -um, Persian; the Second Persian War 

™ Xerxés, -is or +ī, m., Xerxes, son of Darius and king 
of the Persians, 485—465 B.c. 

mart et terra (or terra marique) abi. of place where, 
without a prep., regular in this formula 

H invàdó, -ere, -vāsī, -vāsum, move against, invade 

?5návium longárum, of 1,200 men-of-war; his fleet was 
of 1,200 ships = his fleet consisted of... 
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quam duo milia oneraridrum” sequébantur. Terrestris?” autem exercitus sep- 
tingenta* (milia) peditum, equitum quadringenta? milia fuérunt.” 

Cuius dé adventü?' cum fama in Graeciam esset perlāta*” et maximé 
Athéniénsés peti dicerentur propter pugnam Marathóniam, misérunt 
Delphós? cónsultum? quidnam? facerent dé rébus suis. Dēlīberantibus?” 
Pythia* respondit ut moenibus ligneis? sé mtinirent.” Id responsum" qué“? 
valéret cum intellegeret nēmē, Themistoclés persuāsit consilium esse? Apol- 
linis ut in nāvēs sé suaque“ conferrent: eum” enim à deē significari* mürum 
ligneum. Tali cónsilió probātē, addunt” ad superidrés (nāvēs) totidem 
nāvēs trirémés,*? suaque omnia quae moveri poterant partim” Salamina," 
partim Troezéna? déportant.? Arcem? sacerdótibus paucisque maioribus 


nātū* ad sacra** procüranda? trādunt; reliquum? oppidum relinquunt. 
Huius* consilium plerisque civitatibus? displicébat™ et in terrà dimi- 
25 cart magis placébat. Itaque missi sunt délécti? cum Leēnidā,' Lacedae- 
moniērum rēge, qui Thermopylàás"! occupāren!** longiusque barbarēs** pró- 


* onerüria, -ae (nivis), transport 

"terrestris exercitus, land army 

? septingenti, -ae, -a, seven hundred 

? quadringenti, -ae, -a, four hundred 

9 Though the subject, exercitus, is sg., fuērunt is pl. ac- 
cording to the idea of plurality which precedes it. 

" adventus, -üs, approach, arrival 

Y per-ferd 

P acc. of place to which. At Delphi was the famous ora- 
cle of Apollo. 

H acc. supine of cónsuló to express purp. = to consult 

*5 quisnam, quidnam, who or what in the world 

“ both ind. quest. and deliberative subj. 

Y déliberó (1), deliberate; (els) déliberantibus, det. 

8 P$thia, -ae, the Pythian priestess, who gave the re- 
spouse of Apollo 

? higneus, -a, -um, wooden 

*münió (4), fortily, defend 

*" respónsum, -Ù fhe noun of responded, subject of 
valéret 

"quà (idv) valéret, lit. in what direction this was 
strong or valid — in what way this applied or 
what this meant 

“esse. The inf. shows that this is ind. state. with per- 
suādcē and not the more common jussive noun cl. 
introduced by ut: he persuaded (them) that it was 
the advice of Apollo that they should betake . . . 

“sua, their things = their possessions 

55 eum mürum ligneum, that wooden wall (= the ships) 

* significó (1), signify, mean; significari, ind. state, de- 
pending on a vb. of saying understood 

? ad-dà, -dere, -didī, -ditum, add 


* totidem, indecl. adj., just as many 

* trirēmis, -e, having three banks of oars 

% partim, adv., partly 

5 Salamis, -inis, acc Salamina, f£, Salamis, island on 
west coust of Attica; acc. of place to which (islands 
as well as cities and towns) 

2 Troezén, -énis, ace. Troezéna, f£, Troezen, southeast- 
ern part of Argolis, across the Saronic Gulf from 
Athens. 

> déportà (1), carry off 

? the acropolis of the city of Athens. 

5 maibrés nati, those greater in respect to birth = old 
men, elders 

* sacer, -cra, -crum, sacred; sacra, 7. pi. sacred vessels, 
or rites 

5 prēcūrē (|), take care of 

ie, Themistocles" 

9 plérisque cīvitātibus, i.e., the allies of the Athenians; 
dat. with displicébat 

*" dis-placeó 

*! dimicüri, impers. pass, lit. that it be fought, bur 
translate that the war be fought. The inf. dimicüri 
is subject of placébat. 

© dēlēctus, -a, -um, chosen, picked; chosen men 

+! Leēnidās, -ae, ., Leonidas 

* Thermopylae, -ārum, Thermopylae, o mountain pass 
near the southern border of Thessaly 

95 occupó (1), seize 

* barbarus, -a, -um, foreign, uncivilized, barbarian 
(commonly applied by a kind af ethnocentrism to 
those not of the Greek and Roman civilization) 
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gredi nón paterentur. Ii vim hostium nón sustinuērunt,*” eóque locē omnēs 
interierunt. '? 

At classis commünis Graeciae trecentarum® nāvium, in quà ducentae™ 
erant Athéniensium,? primum apud Artemisium” inter Euboeam continen- 
temque"! terram cum classiariis” régiis? conflixit. Angustiās” enim The- 
mistoclēs guaerēbat, né multitūdine”* circumirétur." Hinc etsi pari proelio? 
discesserant, tamen eddem locó nón sunt ausī manére, quod erat periculum 
nē,” si pars nāvium adversáriorum? Euboeam superásset," ancipiti? pre- 
merentur periculó. Quo? factum cst ut** ab Artemisió discéderent et exad- 
versum** Athēnās apud Salamina classem suam cónstituerent.** 

At Xerxés, Thermopylīs expugnātīs, prótinus accessit astü," idque, 
nüllis défendentibus, interfectis sacerdotibus quós in arce invénerat, incen- 
did™ délévit. Cuius flammā perterriti*? classiārlī cum manére nón audérent 
et plürimi hortārentur ut domēs” suas discēderent moenibusque sé dēfen- 
derent, Themistoclés ünus restitit” et üniversós parës esse posse? aiébat,? 
dispersēs** testābātur” peritūrēs; idque Eurybiadī,* régi Lacedaemoni- 


örum, qui tum summae? imperii praeerat,” fore” adfirmábat."? 
Quem cum minus quam vellet movéret, noctü'?' dé servis suis'?? quem 
45 habuit'® fidélissimum ad régem misit ut ei nūntiāret suis verbis™ adversā- 


*' sustineo, -Ēre, -tinul, -tentum, sustain; the subject is 
il (= el). 

*5 See App. under Numerals (cardinals 200 and 300); 
ducentae (navés) 

© predicate gen. af possession: were of the Athenians = 
belonged to the Athenians 

7 apud Artemisium, near Artemisium, promontory at 
northern tip of Euboea 

? continéns terra, continentis terrae, the mainland 

72 classidrius, -if, a marine (lit. a soldier of the fleet) 

7 rēgius, -a, -um, royal 

"conflīgē, -ere, -flīxī, -ffictum, to fight 

” angustiae, -Āruni, narrow place 

% multitdd, -inis, /. large number, multitude 

7 circum-eó, surround 

7 pari proclió, the battle was a draw 


Png = lest, similar to the construction after verbs of 


fearing 

© adversürius, -a, -um, hostile; adversārius, -if, oppo- 
nent, enemy 

"a simple fut. condition in a nē- cl. The original 
thought was sī pars superüverit, . . . premémur; the 
fut. perf. indic. superüverit becomes plupf. subj. 
superāsset. 

£ anceps, gen. ancipitis, two-headed, double 

ti quà = quáré 

8 result cl., subject of factum est: = the result was that 


*  exadversum, prep. + acc., opposite 
* cónstituó, -ere, -stitul, -stitūtum, draw up, establish 
" agtü, n. indecl., the city (= Athens), obj. of accessit 
5 incendium, -if, burning, fire. The marks of this fire 
can still be seen on some of the marble pieces later 
built into the wall of the Acropolis. 
8 per-terreó 
% place to which without a prep. as in the sg. domum 
?! resistó, -ere, -stiti, make a stand, resist 
% universós . . . posse, all together (united) they could 
be equal (to the Persians) 
% impf. of ait 
9: di-spergó, -ere, -spersī, -spersum, scatter 
75 testor (1), testify, declare 
* Eurybigdés, -is, m., Eurybiades; Eurybiadi depends 
on adfirmābat. 
?' summa, -ae, highest place 
* summae imperil (gen. of whole) praeerat, he was in 
charge of the highest part of the command = he 
was commander-in-chief 
” Subject of fore (= futürum esse) is id. 
1% ad firmó (1), assert, declare 
1 noctü, adv, at night 
t0? (jum) dé servis suls, that one of his slaves 
' considered 
in his (Themistocles') own words, i.e, in his own 
name 
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riós eius" in fugā'* esse; guī!” sī discessissent,"* maióre cum labēre ... 
(eum) bellum cónfectürum, cum singulēs"” cēnsectārī cógerétur; guēs sī 
statim aggrederētur,''* brevi (tempore) üniversos oppressürum ... Hac rē 
audità barbarus, nihil doli'!! subesse'"? crédéns, postridié aliēnissimē”? sibi 
locē, contrā!'* opportünissimó''* hostibus, adeó angusto marī!" cónflixit ut 
eius multitūdē návium explicārī nón potuerit!" ... Victus ergó est magis 
etiam cónsilió Themistocli quam armis Graeciae ... Sic ünius viri prü- 
dentia''* Graecia liberata est Európaeque succubuit!'? Asia. 

Haec (est) altera victória quae cum Marathónió possit comparari tro- 
paeó.'? Nam pari modē apud Salamina parvó numeró návium maxima post 
hominum memoriam classis est dévicta."' (Nepos, Themistoclés 2-4, ex- 
cerpts) 


20. ARISTIDES THE JUST 
Aristides,! Lysimachr filius, Athéniénsis, aequalis? feré fuit Themistoclī' 
atque cum e6 dé principáti? contendit ... In his autem cognitum est 


quantó* antistāret” ēloguentia innocentiae.” Quamquam enim adeó ex- 
cellébat? Aristīdēs abstinentia'* ut ūnus post hominum memoriam . . . cog- 
nómine! "Iüstus" sit appellatus, tamen à Themistocle collabefactus" tes- 
tula" ila"! exsilió'5 decem annórum'* multātus est.” 


"5 adversāriās (= hostés) eius (= régis) 

"5 fuga, -ae, flight 

"7 gul = et eT 

' sl discessissent . . . (eum) bellum cónfectürum (esse), 
another simple fut. condition in ind. state.: sl dis- 
cesserint ( fur. perf.), tii bellum cánficiés . . . ; cēn- 
fició, re, -féci, -fectum, finish, accomplish. 

' one at a time 

1 aggredior, -gredī, -gressus sum, attack 

!! dolus, -ī, deceit, trick. What kind of gen. is dol? 

12 sub-sum, be under, be concealed 

1} aličaus, «a, -um, foreign, unfavorable 

in contră, udv., on the contrary 

"5 opportünus, -a, -um, advantageous, referring to locó 

ue ab]. of place where without a prep. 

W The perf. subj. is not uncommon in result cl. in histor- 
ical sequence. 

"* prūdentia, -ae, foresight, discretion 

1? succumbó, -ere, -cubui, submit, succumb 

"* Marathónió tropaed, trophy or victory at Marathon 

24 dé-vincó, conquer completely 
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! Aristīdēs, -is, m., Aristides, Athenian statesman and 


general 
? L$simachus, -ī, Lysimachus 


? aequiilis, -is, a., an equal in age, a contemporary 

*'Themistocli, here gen. of possession 

* principátus, -üs, first place, leadership 

Sabl. of degree of difference (S.S.) depending on the 
idea of comparison in untistáret: how much 

7 anti-stó, -āre, -steti, stand before = excel 

*innocentia, -ae, harmlessness; integrity. Why dat.? 

*excellā, -ere, -ui, -celsum, excel; excellébat: nore that 
quamquam (although) is used with the indic. 

!? abstinentia, -ac, self-restraint, especially in matters 
involving. public funds, uprightness; abstinentia, 
abl. of specification (S.S.). 

!! cognómen, -minis, 7., here = epithet, apellative. Of 
the three regular Roman names (praenümen, nà- 
men, cognómen) fhe cognómen (cp. cognóscó) 
seems to have originated as a kind of nickname. 

" collabefié, -fierī, -factus sum, be overthrown, be 
ruined 

" testula, -ae, little potsherd; ostracism; testulā abl. of 
accordance or perhaps means. Look up the inter- 
esting history of ostracism, a political safety valve 
against tyranny. 

H MA, in the unusual position of following its noun = 
that famous 

'5 exsilió, abl. of penalty (= a form of abl. of means) 

^ decem annérum, ger. of description 

U multă (1), punish 
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Qui quidem cum intellegeret reprimi'* concitātam'” multitūdinem nón 
posse, cédénsque animadvertisset quendam scribentem ut patria pellerétur,” 
quaesisse ab có?! dicitur quàré id faceret aut quid Aristidés commisisset cir? 
tantā poenā dignus dūcerētur. Cui ille respondit sé ignóráre? Aristidén, sed 
sibi non placére™ quod tam cupidē laborásset ut praeter céteros "Iüstus" 
appellārētur. Hic decem annórum légitimam? poenam nón pertulit. Nam 
postquam?* Xerxés in Graeciam déscendit,”’ sextó ferē annó quam” erat 
expulsus, populi scitó? in patriam restitütus est.” 

Interfui?" autem pugnae nāvālī apud Salamina quae facta est prius- 
quam" poenā līberārētur. Idem? praetor fuit Athéniénsium apud Plataeds™ 
in proelio qué fūsus” (est) barbarorum exercitus Mardoniusgue* interfectus 
est... Huius aequitáte" factum est," cum in commüni classe esset Graeciae 
simul cum Pausaniá? (qué duce** Mardonius erat fugatus"), ut summa im- 
peri? maritimi ab Lacedaemoniis tránsferrétur ad Athéniénsés; namque 
ante id tempus et mari et terrà ducés erant Lacedaemonii. Tum autem et 
intemperantià? Pausaniae et iūstitiā factum est Aristidis ut omnés feré civi- 
tātēs Graeciae ad Athēniēnsium societātem*' sé applicārent* et adversus 


barbaros hēs ducés dēligerent* sibi. 

25 Quós? qué" facilius repellerent,? sī forte? bellum renovāre*' cóná- 
rentur, ad classés aedificandās exercitüsque comparandós? quantum pecü- 
niae quaeque? cīvitās daret, Aristidés dēlēctus est qui cēnstitueret,*' eiusque 


15 re-primó, -ere, -pressī, -pressum, press back, check 

'* concitó (1), arouse, excite 

 jussive noun cl, writing that he should be driven out 

"eð, Le, the quendam above 

"(what he had committed) that 

= ignóró (1), not know, be unacquainted with 

"sibi nün placēre (impers.), it was not pleasing to 
him = he was displeased (because . . .) 

*5 ēgitimus, -a, -um, fixed by law, legal 

* bostquam, conj. + perf. ind., after 

?! déscendé, -ere, -scendi, -scénsum, descend, march on 

? quam = postquam; post sometimes omitted after an 
ordinal number in the abl. of time construction 

* scitum, -Ī, decree (cp. plebiscite) 

? restitud, -ere, -stitui, -stitüátum, restore 

? inter-sum + dat., be present at, take part in 

* priusquam + subj. 

~“ the same man = he also 

‘4 Plataeae, -drum, Plataea 

Y fund, -erc, fūdī, füsum, pour out, rout 

* Mardonius, -ii, Mardonius, Persian general under 
Xerxes in command of the “barbarians” 


V aeguitās, -tātis, /., cquity, fairness; aequitite, abl. of 


cause (S. S.) 
* factum est... ut summa impcrii trānsferrētur, it hap- 
pened that the chicf command was transferred; 


ul... tránsferrétur, noun cl. of result used as sub- 
Ject of factum est 

? Pausaniās, -ae, m.. Pausanias, a Spartan, victor over 
the Persians at. Plataea in 479 wc. but a person 
whose selfish ambition was too great to permit his 
continuing long as comimander-in-chief of the 
united Greek forces 

“abl. abs. 

“ fugó (1), put to flight, rout; not to be confused with 
fugio 

"Li 19 n. 97-98 

** intemperantia, -ae, intemperance, arrogance 

“ societàs, -tatis, /., confederacy, alliance 

*5 applicó (1), attach 

** déligó, -ere, -lēgī, -léctum = legā 

"= barbarüs 

"LLi4n 18 

* re-peltē 

“ forte, adv., by chance 

5 J£ novus is new, what must the vb. re-novē (1) mean? 

9 Both gerundive phrases belong in the quantum ci. 

5 quaeque cīvitās: quaeque, f adj. form of quisque 

** cēnstituš, -ere, -stitul, -stitàtum, establish, decide; 
qui cónstitueret, rel. cf. of purp., which has as its 
obj. the quantum . . . daret ci. 
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arbitrio guadringēna** et sexagéna talenta quotannis Delum?! sunt conlāta; 
id enim commüne aerárium* esse voluérunt. Quae omnis pecünia postero? 
tempore Athēnās trānslāta est. Hic qua® fuerit*! abstinentiā, nüllum est cer- 
tius indicium? quam quod,” cum tantis rébus praefuisset,** in tanta pau- 
pertáte dēcessit,* ut qui“ efferrētur vix reliquerit. Qué” factum est ut filiae 
eius püblicé** alerentur et dé commūnī aerárió dotibus? datis collocā- 
rentur.” (Nepos, Aristides, excerpts) 


21. TIMOLEON’ 


Dione? Syrácüsis interfecto, Dionysius! rürsus Syrácüsárum potitus est. 
Cuius adversāriī opem à Corinthiis? petierunt ducemque, quó in belló üte- 
rentur, postulārunt. Hüc Tīmoleēn* missus incrēdibilī” fēlīcitāte* Dionysium 
tōtā Sicilià dépulit. Cum (eum) interficere posset, nēluit, tütóque'? ut Co- 
rinthum"' perveniret effécit," quod utrórumque" Dionysiórum opibus Co- 
rinthiī saepe adiüti fuerant . . . camque praeclāram victoriam dücébat in quà 


plüs esset clementiae quam cridélitatis" . . . 
Quibus rébus cónfectis,^ cum propter diüturnitátem'* belli nón sölum 


regiónés" sed etiam urbes dēsertās!* vidéret, conquisivit/? ... 


colónós.* 


10 Civibus veteribus sua? restituit, novis? belló vacuéfactás? possessiones" 


55 arbitrium, -T, judgment, decision; arbitrió, what kind 
of abl.? 

* quadringéna et sexāgēna (distributive numerals) tal- 
enta quotannis, 460 talents cach ycar 

*7 Délos, -i, /, Delos, small island in the center of the 
Cyclades in the Aegean 

* aerürium, -il, treasury 

» posterus, -a, -um, coming after (post), later 

“ qua abstinentia, ab/. of description, of what integrity 
he was = how great was his integrity 

+! perf. subj.. ind. quest. depending on indicium 

* indicium, -ii, indication, proof 

"the fact that 

*! prae-sum + dat., be in charge of 

5*5 dé-cédd, depart, die 

** aui = old form of abl.: with efferétur = by which he 
might be buried — enough to bury him 

+ quà, ady., wherefore 

** pūblicē, adv., at public expense 

+ dós, dótis, /., dowry 

P? collocó (1), place, settle in marriage 
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! Timoleon, who came from a noble family at Corinth, 
was a great champion of liberty against tyranny. 
By 334 B.c. he was in Sicily fighting the Carthagi- 
nians, expelling tyrants, and establishing democ- 
racīes. 

? Diēn, Diónis, v.. Dion, relative and friend of the ty- 
rant Dionysius the Elder. With the aid of Plato he 


tried —but in vain —t1o give a noble pattern to the 
life of Dionysius the Younger, who follawed his fa- 
ther in tyranny. After finally exiling Dionysius the 
Younger from Syracuse, he himself ruled tyranni- 
cally and was assassinated in 353 s.c. 

` Dionfsius, -ii, Dionysius the Younger 

*potior + gen. or abi. 

5 Corinthii, -órum, Corinthians 

5 Timoledn, -ontis, 7. Timoleon 

7 incrédibilis, -e, incredible 

* Klīcitās, -tātis, /, happiness, good fortune 

? dé-pelló 

"tūtē, adv., safely 

! Corinthus, -i, £, Corinth, on the Isthmus of Corinth 

" L.A. 8 n. 20-21 

" uterque, utraque, utrumque, cach; Aere = both 

"H crüdélitás, -tátis, /, crueity 

15 These words refer not only to the expulsion of Diony- 
sius, but also to a great victory over the Carthagini- 
ans in Sicily as recounted in the omitted passages. 

'* diüturnitás, -tātis, /, long duration 

V regi, -dnis, f, region; here = country districts 

i: désertus, -a, -um, deserted 

19 con-quiró, -ere, -quisivi, -quisitum (quaeró), seek out, 
gather together 

X coldnus, -i, settler, colonist 

“sua, n. pl. 

? novis (colónis) 

N vacué-facié, make empty 

4 possessió, -Onis, f, possession, property 
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divisiC*; urbium moenia disiecta** fánaque?' dētēcta** refēcit*”; civitatibus 
lēgēs lībertātemgue reddidit . . . Cum tantis esset opibus? ut etiam invitis" 
imperare posset, tantum? autem amórem haberet omnium Siculórum? ut 
nülló recüsante régnum obtinére" licéret, máluit sé diligi quam metui. 
Itaque, cum primum" potuit, imperium déposuit ac prīvātus** Syrácüsis . . . 
vixit. Neque vērē id imperite" fecit, nam quod cēterī régés imperió potuē- 


Hic cum aetāte iam próvectus esset,” sine ülló morbo lümina*' ocu- 
lórum āmīsit. Quam calamitātem*' ita moderātē*? tulit ut ... (némó) eum 
querentem audierit . .. Nihil umquam neque insoléns" neque glóriósum* 
ex ore eius exiit. Qui quidem, cum suds laudés audiret praedicārī,** num- 
quam aliud dixit quam" sé in eà ré maximé dis agere grātiās . . . quod, cum 
Siciliam recreáre cónstituissent, tum sé potissimum** ducem esse voluissent. 
Nihil enim rérum hūmānārum sine deórum nümine? geri putābat . . . 

Proelia maxima nàtali? suð dié fécit omnia; qué factum est ut*' eius 
diem nātālem féstum® haberet üniversa Sicilia . . . 

Cum quidam Démaenetus® in cóntióne* populi dé rébus gestis* eius 
dētrahere** coepisset ac nónnülla inveherétur?! in Timoleonta, dixit nunc dē- 
mum? sé voti esse damnátum*; namque hoc 4 dis immortālibus semper 


15 
runt, hic benevolentiā* tenuit . . . 
20 
25 
3 


precátum"^ ut tālem lībertātem restitueret Syrācūsānīs in quà cuivis" licéret 


dé qué vellet impüne* dīcere.* 


5 dividó, -ere, divisi, divisum, divide, distribute 

^^ dis-icid, throw apart, scatter 

? fānum, <i, shrine, temple (cp. profane, fanatic, fan = 
devotee) 

?  dé-tegó, -ere, -tēxī, -téctum, unroof, uncover (cp. 
detect) 

= re-fició 

“tantis . . . opibus: abl. of description 

“ (Siculis) etiam invitis, (the Sicilians) even against 
their will 

" tantum . . . lícéret: cum, although, introduces this cl 
as well as the preceding one. 

4 Siculi, -órum, the Sicilians 

¥ obtined, -ére, -tinui, -tentum, occupy, hold 

Scum primum, as soon as 

* privatus, -i, private citizen; as a private citizen, he 


Y imperité, adv., unskillfully, ignorantly 

* benevolentia, -ae, good-will, kindness 

Y pró-vehió, -eve, -vexī, -vectum, carry forward 
* ldmen, -minis, n., light sight 

4 calamitās, -tātis, /, misfortune 

*moderātē, adv, with moderation 

5 perf. subj. in historical sequence 

*īnsolēas, gen. -entis, arrogant, insolent 

+5 glóriósus, -a, -um, Fere = boastful 


t praedicé (1), declare, relate 

" aliud quam, other than 

** potissimum, adv, especially, above all 

*? nümen, -minis, z., divine power, command 

* nātālis dies, nātālis dičī, m1, birthday 

“quë . . . ut, Lf 20 n. 38, 67 

5 festus, -a, -um, festive 

© Démaenetus, -ī, Demnenetus, an enemy of Timoleon 

* cēntiē, -dnis, /., assembly 

*'rés gestae, rērum gestārum (/ir. things done), ex- 
ploits, deeds 

* dē-trahē, detract, disparage 

Y pēnnūlla is n. acc. pl —invehor, -T, -vectus sum (depo- 
nent form of in-vehd), + in + acc, make an attack 
on, inveigh against: nonnūlta inveherētur in, he 
made some attacks on 

55 demum, adv, at last 

* damnē (1) + gen.. condemn on the charge of; võti 
damnārī, to be condemned to pay a vow = to 
have a vow or prayer granted 

*? precor (1), beseech 

+ dat. of qui-vis, quae-vis, quid-vis (quod-vis), indef., 
anyone at all, anything at all 

* impüne, ach.. with impunity 

* dicere, subject of licēret 
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quod Tīmoleontēum** appellátur, tótà celebrante*” Sicilia, sepultus est. 
(Nepos, Tīmoleēn 2-5, excerpts) 


22. HORACE'S "CARPE DIEM" 


Tū nē quaesieris! —scire nefás? —quem mihi, quem? tibi 
finem di dederint, Leuconoé,* nec Babylóniós 
temptārīs* numerós.* Ut melius, quidquid erit, pati. 


Spem longam* resecés? Dum loquimur, fūgerit invida'^ 
5 aetas. Carpe diem, quam minimum" crédula" posteró.'? 
(Horace, Odes 1.11, excerpts) 


23. INTEGER VITAE 


Integer' vitae scelerisque pürus? 
nón eget Mauris! iaculis* neque arcū* 
nec venēnātīs* gravida’ sagittis," 


Fusce," pharetrā.' 


* pūblicē, adv. of püblicus 

(5 gymnasium, -ii, gymnasium, which in Gk. had a much 
broader meaning than it does in Eng. 

**'Timoleontéum, the Timoleonteum (gymnasium) 

*7 celebró (1), celebrate 

*' sepelià, -Ire, -pelīvī, -pultum, bury 


22 


METER: Greater Asclepiad. 

! né quaesieris (= quaesiveris): nē + perf. subj. = a 
colloquial prohibition (negative command), do 
not seck 

īnefās, n., indecl, wrong, sin; nefas (est), it is wrong 

! quem . . . quem, modifies finem 

* Leucono£, -es, /, Leuconoé, a Gk. name 

5temptó (J), try; temptārīs = temptiveris, another 
neg. command 

* nimerüs, calculations employed by astrologers in vast- 
ing horoscopes; "Babylonian" because astrology 
was associated with the East. With the decay of 
belief in the old-time religion in Rome during the 
first cen. B.C., astrology and superstitions pros- 
pered. Apparently Leuconoé had visited a fortune 
teller. 

?ut melius (est), how (much) better il is 

tie.. projected too far into the future 


? resecó, -üre, -secul, -sectum, cut off, prune back; re- 
secēs, poetic use of the pres. subj. (jussive) for the 
pres. imper. 

1" invidus, -a, -um, envious 

"minimum, adv. = minimé 

"erēdulus, -a, -um, believing in, trusting + dar; 
crédula, nom. f sg. agreeing with the subject of 
carpe, i.e. Leuconoč 

" posterē (diél), dat. 


23 


METER: Sapphic stanza. 

integer, -gra, -grum, untouched, blameless; (vir) inte- 
ger vitae ( poetic gen. of specification), the person 
blameless in his life 

* pürus, -a, -um, pure, free from; sceleris, poetic gen. 
of separation or specification 

* Maurus, -a, -um, Moorish (= Mauritanian) 

* inculum, -1, missile, javelin (cp. iació) 

* arcus, -üs, bow 

* venēnātus, -a, -um, poisonous, dipped in poison 

? gravidus, -a, -um, laden (with); cp. gravis 

*sugitta, -ae, arrow 

1 Fuscus, -T, Fuscus, «a literary man and a close, some- 
times waggish, friend of Horace 

t" pharetra, -ae, quiver 
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5 Namque mé silva lupus" in Sabina'” 
dum meam cantó" Lalagén" et ultra 
terminum" cūrīs vagor'* expeditis"? 


fügit'* inermem." 


Póne mē pigris? ubi nülla campis 


10 arbor aestīvā”! recreātur aura,” 
quod? latus mundi nebulae?! malusque? 


Iuppiter urget"*; 


póne sub currü?' nimium propinqui 
sólis in terrà domibus negāta: 
15 dulce? ridentem Lalagén amābē 


dulce loquentem. 


(Horace, Odes 1.22.1—4, 9-12, 17-24) 


24. AUREA MEDIOCRITAS—THE GOLDEN MEAN 
Rectius! vīvēs, Licini,? neque altum! 
semper urgendó? neque, dum procellas: 
cautus horréscis,’ nimium premendo 


lītus* iniquum.? 


" lupus, -ī, wolf 

" Sabinus, -a, -um, Sabine; cp. L.A. 10 

" cantó (1), sing about; dum + historical pres. to de- 
note continued action in past time: while | was 
singing about 

^ Lalapē, -és, acc. Lalagén (Gk. noun), J., Lalage, name 
of a girl—a most mellifluous name! 

" terminus, -T, boundary (cp. terminus, term, terminate) 

'5 vagor (1), wander, ramble (cp. vagary, vagabond) 

" expedió (4), disentangle, set frec; cüris expeditis, 
abl. abs. 

R Note the interlocked word order of this stanza, which 
is so characteristic of Lat. poetry: mē (obj. of fügit) 
at the beginning modified by inermem at the end; 
silvā in Sabina, place where phrase interrupted by 
lupus subject of fügit; all this separated from the 
main vb. by a double dum cl. 

" inermis, -e, unarmed; cp. integer vitae ... nón eget 
iaculls. 

* piger, -gra, -grum, lazy, sluggish, torpid (because fro- 
zen) modifying campis (campus, -1, field) in a 


place-where phrase without a prep. (the omission of 


a prep. is common in poetry). The order of the 
thought is: pone mé (in) pigris campis ubi . . . 

?! aestivus, -a, -um, summer (cp. aestás) 

?! aura, -ae, breeze 


5 = (or put mc) in ed latere mundi quod .. . ; latus, 
-etis, n., side, region 

“nebula, «ae, mist, fog 

malus = inclement, because Jupiter is here god of 
the weather 

* urged, -ére, ursī, urge, press, oppress 

P currus, -üs, chariot 

dulce, poetic for dulciter. These exquisitely melliftu- 
ous last lines somewhat onomatopoetically suggest 
the dulcet timbre of Lalage's voice and laugh. 


24 


METER: Sapphic stanza. 

! géctius, adv, rightly, well, suitably 

? Licini, voc. of Licinius, a person who seems to have 
been wanting in the virtue of moderation 

? the deep (sea) 

‘i.e, heading out to the deep 

> procella, -ae, storm, gale 

t cautus, -a, -um, cautious, circumspect; with dum... 
horrēscis, while you in your caution... 

? horrēscē, -ere, horruī, begin to shudder at, begin to 
dread 

* altum and litus = extremes 

* iniquus, -a, -um, unequal; Aere = treacherous 
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s  Aurcam" quisquis mediocritátem" 
diligit, tütus" caret obsolētī"” 
sordibus" tēctī, caret invidendā** 


sóbrius!* aulā.” 


Saepius ventis agitátur'* ingéns 
10 pinus" et celsae? graviore cāsū” 
décidunt" turrēs” feriuntgue** summos 


fulgura?* montés. 


Spērat** infestis, metuit secundīs** 
alteram? sortem? bene praeparátum' 
15 pectus.” Īnfērmēs” hiemés™ redücit 


luppiter; idem* 


summovet." Nón, sī male** nunc, et ólim? 
sic erit: quondam" citharā*! tacentem 
suscitat? Mūsam,* neque semper arcum 


20 tendit" Apollē.* 


Rébus angustīs* animēsus*” atque 


? aureus, -a, -um, golden 

! tnediocritās, -tātis, /. moderation, the mean be- 
tween extremes. Note that Horace does not say 
that. "mediocrity" is golden! The idea of (aurea) 
mediecritās was common in Gk. ethical thought, 
and Aristotle made it a cardinal virtue in his 
"Ethics" 

" tütus caret, secure (in his philosophy of the "golden 
mean") he is (ree from... 

P? obsolētus, -a, -um, worn out, dilapidated 

H sordés, -ium, /. pl., dirt, filth; sordibus, what kind of 
abl.? 

'S invidendā, sure to be envied 

té sibrius, -a, -um, sober-minded, moderate, in his so- 
briety 

7 aula, -ae, palace 

' agitē (1), agitate, toss 

" pinus, -Ī, /, pine 

? celsus, -a, -um, high, lofty 

?! cásus, -üs, fall, destruction 

X dēcidē, -ere, -cidī, fall down (cp. cndà) 

? turris, -is, £, tower 

4 ferid (4), strike 

25 fulgur, -uris, z.. lightning, thunderbolt 

* anticipates, expects 

Y infestus, -a, -um, unsafe, dangerous, adverse; Wfestis 
(rébus) dat., lit.: for his adverse circumstances (= 
in adversity) he anticipates the other (= the op- 
posite) fortune (sortem) 

* secundis (rébus) balances infestis: for his favorable 


circumstances (= in prosperity) he apprehends 
the opposite fortune. 

* alter, the other of two; here = the opposite 

“sors, sortis, /.. lot, fortune; sortem, obj. of spērat 
and metuit 

` prae-paró (1), make ready in advance, prepare: well 
prepared (by the philosophy of life which Horace 
is here enunciating) 

"subject of spérat and metuit 

P infórmis, -e, shapeless, hideous, horrid 

Y hiems, hiemis, /.. stormy weather, winter 

X Jupiter as god of sky and weather 

“idem, the same god = he also 

V gum-moveš, remove, drive away, sc. hiemes 

"male (est), it is bad, things are bad 

Net Slim, also in the future 

“here = sometimes 

“ cithara, -ae, lyre 

+ suscitē (1), arouse; suscitat, subject is Apolló 

+ Mūsa, -ae, a Muse 

H tendé, -ere, tetendi, ténsum, stretch 

** Apolló, -inis, "t. Apollo, god of the sun. prophecy, 
poetry, and music; also god of archery, pestilence, 
and medicine. Apollo has two aspects: happy and 
constructive (Mūsam); unhappy and destructive 
(arcum). 

* rēbus angustis, abi. abs, when things arc narrow 
(= difficult), e, in adversity 

Y anim-dsus, -a, -um (-dsus, suffix = fuli of), spirited 
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fortis appáre**; sapienter? Idem? 
contrahēs*' ventó nimium secundó 


turgida? vēla.” 


(Horace, Odes 2.10) 


25. LABUNTUR ANNI 


Eheu! fugacés,? Postume, Postume, 
labuntur! anni; nec pietás* moram 
rūgīs* et instanti* senectae? 
adferet indomitaeque* morti. 


5 Frūstrā? cruentē'” Marte'' carébimus 
fráctisque" rauci" flictibus' Hadriae'*; 
frūstrā? per autumnós'* nocentem 
corporibus" metuémus Austrum.'* 
Visendus"? áter? flümine languidó"' 
10 Cócytos? errāns et Danai genus? 
infame™ damnatusque* longi 
Sisyphus?* Aeolidēs” labóris.?* 


** appárcó, -ére, -ui, -itum, show one’s self; appārē, an- 
alyze the form carefully. 

“here = if you are wise 

9 see n, 36 above 

5 con-trahé, draw in, shorten 

5 turgidus, -a, -um, swollen 

9 vélum, -T, sail 


25 


METER: Alcaic stanza. 
‘Sheu, cp. heu. This sigh is emphasized by the repetition 
of Postumus' name. 
* fugüx, gen. -ācis, flecting 
'lābor, -i, lāpsus sum, slip, glide 
*pietās, -tātis, £, loyalty, devotion, piety 
5 rūga, -ae, wrinkle (cp. corrugated) 
*instáns, gen. -antis, pressing, urgent 
"senecta, -ae = senectüs 
* indomitus, -a, -um, untamable, invincible 
? frūstrā, adv., in vain. What is the significance of its 
emphatic position? 
" cruentus, -2, -um, bloody 
" Mars, Mārtis, m., Mars, god of war; Marte, what 
abl.? 
" frangē, -ere, frēgī, (ráctum, break 
 raucus, -a, -um, hoarse, noisy 


“4 flüctus, -üs, wave; frāctīs flüctibus, broken waves = 
breakers 

1s Hadria, -ae, m., Adriatic Sea 

* autumnus, -Ī, autumn, unhealthy part of the year be- 
cause of the Sirocco 

V depends on nocentem 

"* auster, -tri, the south wind, the Sirocco blowing from 
the Sahara 

'? vīsā, -ere, visi, visum, visit; visendus (est) 

* fiter, ātra, Strum, dark, modifying Cócjtos 

7 languidus, -a, -um, sluggish, weak 

?! Cócytos, -ī, m.. Cocytus, the river of wailing, one of 
the rivers surrounding Hades; Cócytos, Gk. nom. 

"Danai genus, the offspring of Danais, whose 49 
daughters murdered their husbands and in Hades 
were punished by having to pour water eternally 
into a sieve 

H Infamis, -e, infamous 

?* damné (1) condemn 

* Sisyphus, -ī, Sisyphus, who was condemned eternally 
to roll up a hill a stone which rolled down again— 
an exquisite nightmare 

= Aeolidés, -ae, m., son of Acolus 

R After vbs. of accusing, condemning, and acquitting the 
gen. can be used to express the charge or the pen- 
alty involved. 
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Linguenda” tellüs? et domus et placéns 
uxor, neque hárum, guās colis, arborum 
15 té praeter invisas" cupressēs*” 
ūlla” brevem dominum" sequétur. 
(Horace, Odes 2.14.1-4, 13—24) 


26. A SENSE OF BALANCE IN LIFE 


Vivitur' parvo bene cui? paternum? 
splendet* in mēnsā tenui? salinum, 
nec levés* somnós timor aut cupidó 


sordidus! aufert.” 


5 Quid? brevi fortés'? jaculāmur!! aevē 
multa? Quid" terrás alio calentés 
sóle mūtāmus? Patriae quis exsul? 


sé quoque fügit?' 


Scandit'* aerātās'* vitiosa nāvēs 
10 cūra nec turmás" equitum relinquit, 
Ocior'* cervis? et agente nimbós?? 


ēcior Eurē.*' 


= linguenda (est), balancing visendus in contrast; lin- 
qué = relinquó 

P? tellüs, -üris, /, carth, land 

~ invisus, -a, -um, hated, hateful 

X cupressus, -j, /, cypress (tree); invīsās because they 
were used at funerals and were planted near tombs 

P neque ülla hārum arborum, nor any = and none ... 

P" brevem dominum, in apposition with tē; brevem, im- 
plying that life is brief 


26 


METER: Sapphic stanza. 

! vivitur parvó bene (ab eô) cui, it is lived on little well 
by him for whom: vivitur, impers. puss. = he lives 
well on little (i.e, not in abject poverty and not in 
the lap of luxury). 

tewi, dat. of ref. but most easily translated by whose 

"paternum salinum (salinum, -i), paternal salt-cellar; 
the long list of words derived from sāl provides 
some idea of the importance of salt and the 
salt-cellar. 

*splendeó, -ére, shine 

5 tenuis, -c, plain, simple 

Slevis, -e, here = gentle 

?sordidus, -a, -um, sordid œp. sordēs L.I. 24 n. 14), 
cupīdāē is m. in Horace. 


* auferó (ab-ferá) 

v= cür 

10 fortés (viri) brevi aevó (aevum, -Ī, time, life) 

" jaculor (1), aim at 

" Quid ... mūtāmus, /j. why do we exchange lands 
warmed by another sun? The expression is poetic 
and in part illogical but the sense is clear: why do 
we exchange our lands for those warmed by an- 
other sun? “The pasture is always greener . . ” 

D exsul, exsulis, an., exile; with patriae quis, who an ex- 
ile of (from) his native land 

" fügit, perf.. has ever fled 

"5 senndó, ære, scandī, scánsum, climb up 

'6 aerātus, -a, -um, fitted with bronze, probably refer- 
ring to the bronze beaks of the men-of-war (longae 
navés), which were faster than the ordinary ships— 
though even these cannot outstrip anxiety. 

" turma, -ae, a troop of cavalry (equitum, L./. 78 n. 
53). A person cannot ride fast enough to escape 
care. 

"ēcier, -ius, adj. in compar. degree, swifter, agreeing 
with cüra 

?? cervus, -Ī, stag 

? nimbus, -i, rain cloud 

?! Eurus, -i, wind (from the southeast) 
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Laetus? in praeséns™ animus quod ultra est 
éderit™ cüráre et amára? lentē” 
15 temperet? rīsū**: nihil est ab omni 


parte? beátum. 


(Horace, Odes 2.16.13—28) 


27. DIES FESTUS 


Hic dičs' véré mihi féstus ātrās 
eximet? cūrās: ego nec tumultum 
nec mori per vim metuam tenente 


Caesare! terrās. 


s Ī, pete unguentum,* puer. et cordnas,° 
et cadum! Mársi* memorem" duelli, 
Spartacum" sī guā'' potuit vagantem 


fallere” testa." 


(Horace, Odes 3.14.13-20) 


28. A MONUMENT MORE LASTING THAN BRONZE 


Exégi monumentum aere perennius! 

régálique? siti? pyramidum" altius,* 

quod non imber* edāx,” nón Aquilo* impoténs? 
possit diruere" aut innumerabilis" 


= laetus, -a, -um, happy, joyful 

? praeséns, gen. -entis, present; in praesens (tempus) 
for the present (cp. the carpe diem philosophy) 

M õderit, perf. subj., jussive, let (the laetus animus) re- 
fuse to (hate to) be anxious about (cürüre) 

'5 amārus, -a, -um, bitter, disagreeable; amāra, n. pl. 

X lentus, -a, -um, pliant, tenacious, slow, lingering; 
here = tolerant, quiet 

” temperó (1), control, temper 

* rīsus, -ūs, laughter (cp. rideo) 

= ab omni parte, from every part = in every respect, 
completely 


27 


METER: Sapphic stanza. 

"Hic diés, referring to Augustus" return from the cam- 
paign of 27-25 n.c. in Spain 

? eximó, -ere, -émi, -émptum, take away 

Caesar = Augustus. When C. Octavius was adopted 
by his great-uncle, C. Iulius Caesar, his name he- 
came C. Iulius Caesar Octavianus, to which the 
senate added the title of Augustus in 27 B.C. 

i unguentum, -i, ointment, perfume 

5 puer = slave; cp. Fr. garcon 

* corüna, -ae, crown, wreath 

7 cadus, -Ī, wine jar 


* Mársus, -a, -um, Marsian; duellum = ofd form of bel- 
fum: Marsi duellf, of the Marsian, or Social, War 
of 91—88 n.C., by which the sacīt (allies) of Rome 
in laly gained full citizenship; ie. a 65-year-old 
write 

memor, gen. -oris, mindful 

‘Spartacus, -i, Spartacus, the gladiator who led the 
slaves in revolt against Rome, 73-71 B.C. 

!! qua, edv, anywhere or in any way 

"fall, -ere, fefelli, falsum, deceive, escape the notice 
of 

3 testa, -ae, jug 

28 


METER: Lesser Asclepiad. 

! perennis, -e, lasting (throughout the year) 

? régülis, -e, royal 

* situs, -üs, site, situation; here = structure 

+ pyramis, -idis, f, pyramid 

* altus, -a, -um, high; altius agrees with monumentum. 
timber, -bris, 1., storm 

7 edáx, gen. edacis, greedy, destructive 

* aquil, -ónis, ın., north wind 

"impotens, gen. -ntis, powerless (to injure my mon- 

ument) 
t" diruó, -ere, -rui, -rutum, raze, destroy 
1! in-numerabilis, -e = Eng 
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$ amnērum seriés'? et fuga temporum. 
Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 


vītābit Libitinam" .. . 


(Horace, Odes 3.30.1—7) 


29. THE OTHER PERSON’S FAULTS AND OUR OWN 


Pērās' imposuit? Iuppiter nóbis duàs: 
propriis? replétam‘ vitiis post tergum? dedit,‘ 
aliénis’ ante pectus? suspendit? gravem. 
Hic ré vidére nostra mala nón possumus; 
S alii simul'? délinquunt," cénsórés" sumus. 
(Phaedrus, Fábulae 4.10) 


30. SOUR GRAPES 


Fame! coácta vulpes? altā in vinea? 
ūvam* appetébat,* summis saliéns viribus. 
Quam’ tangere ut nón potuit, discēdēns ait: 
"Nondum mātūra* est; nolo acerbam sümerec.?" 
5 Qui facere" quae nón possunt verbis élevant,"' 
adscribere" hoc débébunt exemplum sibi. 
(Phaedrus, Fabulae 4.3) 


31. THE FOX AND THE TRAGIC MASK 


Persēnam!' tragicam? forte? vulpés viderat. 
“O quanta speciés,*” inquit, “cerebrum? nàn habet!" 


"2 geriēs, -&Il, succession 

" Libitina, -ae, Libitina, goddess of funerals; death 
29 

METER: lambic trimeter. 

Phaedrus: freedman of Augustus, who made exten- 
sive use of Aesop’s fables. 

' pēra, -ae, wallet 

'im-pūnē, + dar., put on 

‘proprius, -2, -um, one’s own, here = our own 
‘repled, -ére, -plévi, -plétum, fill; (péram) replétam 
5 tergum, -T, back 

* dedit, here — put 

7 aliēnus, -a, -um, belonging to another; aliénis (vitiis), 

abl. with gravem 

*sc. nostrum 

? (alteram péram) gravem . . . suspendit 

‘simul = simul ac, as soon as 

" délinquó, -ere, -fiqul, -lictum, fail, commit a crime 
1? cénsor, -üris, m., censor; censurer, severe judge 
30 

METER: Iambic trimeter. 


! famés, -is, abl. -e, appetite, hunger 

? vulpés, -is, /, fox 

* vinea, -ae, vineyard 

*üva, -ae, bunch of grapes 

5ap-petē (= ad-petd), reach toward, desire (cp. appe- 
lite); appetébat, note the force of the impf. 

* salió, -fre, -ul, saltum, jump 

*quam = dvam 

* mátürus, -a, -um, ripe 

? sümó, -ere, sümpsi, sümptum, take 

"compl. inf. with possunt 

!  élevó (1), disparage, weaken 

V ad.scribó, assign 


31 


METER: lambic trimeter. 

! persóna, -ae, mask worn by actors 
1 tragicus, -a, -um, tragic 

3M forte, adv., by chance 

* species, -&i, appcarance, form 

5 cerebrum, -§, brain 
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Hoc illis dictum est quibus honórem et glóriam 
Fortüna tribuit,* sensum commünem abstulit. 
(Phaedrus, Fabulae 1.7) 


32. THE STAG AT THE SPRING 


Ad fontem! cervus, cum bibisset, restitit? 

et in liguēre' vidit effigiem* suam. 

Ibi dum rámósa? mīrāns* laudat cornua, 

crūrumgue' nimiam? tenuitátem? vituperat,” 
5  vénantum" subitó vócibus conterritus,? 

per campum fugere coepit, et cursü levi 

canés" élüsit.'^ Silva tum excépit ferum,'* 

in quà retentis'^ impeditus cornibus, 

lacerári coepit morsibus'* saevis canum. 
10 Tunc moriéns vocem hanc édidisse? dicitur: 

“O mé infelicem?! qui nunc démum2 intellegó 


ütilia mihi quam? fuerint quae? déspexeram, 


25 


et quae lauddram,”* quantum lüctüs? habuerint." 
(Phaedrus, Fabulae 1.12) 


33. THE FOX GETS THE RAVEN'S CHEESE 


Qui sé laudārī gaudet verbis subdolis,' 
ferē dat poenās turpi paenitentiā.? 

Cum dé fenestra corvus! raptum cāseum* 
comēsse* vellet, celsā residéns* arbore, 


* tribuo, -ere, -ui, -ütum, allot, assign, give 
32 


METER: lambic trimeter. 

‘fons, fontis, #7., spring 

*restē, -ürc, restitī, remain (standing) 
"liquor, -óris, m. liquid 

* effipies, -81, image, likeness 

5 rāmēsus, -a, -um, branching 

* miror (1), marvel at, wonder 

? crüs, crüris, z., leg 

* nimius, -a, -um, excessive 

? tenuítàs, -tátis, /., thinness 

' vituperó (1), blame, find fault with 


"vēnor (1), hunt; vénantum, gen. pl. of pres. part. 


2 con-terrítus 

" canis, -is, 71./f.. dog 

" ēlūdā, -cre, -lüsi, -füsum, evade 

!5 ferus, -1, wild animal 

H re-tentus, -a, -um, held back, held fast 


1? lacerd (1), tear to pieces (cp. lacerate) 

i morsus, -üs, bite 

V saevus, -a, -um, fierce, savage 

1 éd6, -ere, -didī, -ditum, give out, utter 

? mē infélicem, acc. of exclamation. 

2 démum, adv., at last 

tila... quam = quam ütilia 

* (ea, those things) quae 

75 déspició, -ere, -spexī, -spectum, look down on, de- 
spise 

w = laudiveram 

= lūctus, -üs, grief, sorrow 
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METER: lambic trimeter. 

! subdolus, -a, -um, deceitful 

7 paenitentia, -ae, repentance 

* corvus, -Ī, raven 

* cáseus, -ī, cheese 

> comed, comedere or comésse, -edī, -ésum, eat up 
* resided, -ére, -sēdī, -sessum, sit, be sitting 
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s hunc vidit vulpés; deinde sic coepit loqui: 
“O qui tuárum, corve, pennārum” est nitor*! 
Quantum decóris" corpore et vultü geris!'? 
Si vēcem habérés, nülla prior" ales" foret" ? 
At ille stultus, dum vult vócem ostendere, 

10 © émisit'* óre cáseum, quem celeriter 
dolósa'* vulpés avidis'^ rapuit dentibus.'” 

(Phaedrus, Fabulae 1.13.1-10) 


34. THE ASS AND THE OLD SHEPHERD 


In prīncipātū' commütandó? civium 
nil praeter domini nómen mūtant pauperés. 
ld esse vérum parva haec fabella’ indicat. 
Asellum? in prátó* timidus‘ pāscēbat” senex. 
5 1s, hostium clamóre* subit” territus, 
suádébat'? asinó fugere né possent capi. 
At ille lentus:'' "Quaesó," num binàás" mihi 
clītellās"* impositürum" victórem'* putās?” 
Senex negāvit. "Ergó quid réfert meã” 
10 cui serviam clitellas dum portem" meds?” 
(Phaedrus, Fabulae 1.15) 


35. THE TWO MULES AND THE ROBBERS 


Mūlī' gravat? sarcinis! ibant dud. 
Unus ferēbat fiscós! cum pecūniā; 


"penna, -ae, feather 
* nitor, -üris, m., brightness, beauty; qui est nitor, what 
(7 how great) is the beauty 
* decor, decóris, »., grace, beauty 
" you bear, ie, have in your body and face; (in) cor- 
pore, preps. often omitted in poetry 
! prior, predicate adj. after foret, better, finer 
"āles, ālitis, £, bird 
5 foret = esset 
"tē mittā 
15 dolēsus, -a, -um, crafty, cunning 
16 avidus, -a, -um, greedy, cager 
17 déns, dentis, m., tooth 
34 


METER: lambic trimeter. 
! principátus, -üs, rule, dominion 
* com-máitó (1), change 
‘ fábelia, -ae, fable 
*asellus, -ī, a little ass, diminutive of asinus, -ī, an ass 
(verse 6) 
5prátum, -i, meadow 


* timidus, -a, -um, timid 

7 páscó, -ere, pavi, pástum, pasture 

* clamor, -üris, n2., shouting 

?subitus, -a, -um, sudden 

" suádeó, -ére, suasi, suüsum, urge 

" lentus, -a, -um, slow, motionless, apathetic 

t? quaesó, -ere, beg, beseech, = quaerd 

"bīnās clitellás, two pairs of panniers (i.e, instead of 
the present single pairy, bini, -ae, -a, distributive 
numeral used with a regularly pl. noun 

" cliteilae, -àrum, a pair of panniers, baskets 

5im-pēnē = in + pind 

'5 victor, -dris = Eng. 

" what difference does it make to me, highly idiomatic 

*5 portā (1), bear, carry 

35 


METER: lambic trimeter. 
* mälus, -i, mule 

*gravó (1), load, burden 

I sarcina, -ae, bundle, pack 
+ fiscus, -ī, basket 
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alter tumentēs* multó saccós* hordeo." 
llle onere? dives, celsa cervice? ēminēns"” 

s  clàrumque colló'"' iactans" tintinnábulum'; 
comes" quiétó sequitur et placidē'* gradü." 
Subitē latrónés'* ex insidiis advolant,? 
interque caedem ferrd mülum lancinant?; 
diripiunt?! nummós,? neglegunt vile? hordeum. 

10 Spoliátus? igitur cásüs? cum fléret suds, 
"Equidem," inquit alter, “mē contemptum gaudeo. 
Nam nihil āmīsī, nec sum laesus? vulnere." 
Hóc argūmentē tüta est hominum tenuitās?”; 
magnae pericló?* sunt opés obnoxiae.” 

(Phaedrus, Fūbulae 2.7) 


36. DELIGHTS OF THE COUNTRY 


C.’ PLINIUS CALPURNIÓ MACRO? SUÓ S." 


Bene est? mihi quia* tibi est bene. Habés uxorem técum, habés filium; 
frueris! mari, fontibus, viridibus, agró, villi amoenissimā.* Neque enim 
dubitó esse amoenissimam,® in quà sé composuerat? hom6" felicior ante- 
quam" “félicissimus” fieret. Ego in Tuscis" et vénor" et studeo, guae'* inter- 


5tumeó, -ére, swell, be swollen 

5 saccus, -T, suck 

"hordeum, -ī, barley 

* onus, -eris, 7., burden, load 

? cervix, -vicis, f., neck 

10 &nineó, -Ere, -minuī, stand out, be conspicuous 

! collum, -ī, neck 

? lactó (1), toss 

" tintinnübulum, -i, bell, a delightfully onomatopoetic 
word 

4 comes, comitis, m./f, companion 

'5 quiétus, -a, -um, quiet 

16 placidus, -a, -um, placid, gentle 

" gradus, -ūs, step 

'* latró, -dnis, m., bandit, robber 

'? advoló (1), fly, hasten 

X lancinó (1), mangle 

?! diripió, -ere, -ripul, -reptum, plunder 

= nummus, -i, currency, money 

5 vēlis, -e, cheap 

4 spolió (1), rob 

25 gāsus, -üs, accident 

* laedé, -ere, laesi, laesum, injure 

” tenuitās, -tātis, f. poverty 

?! periclum, -ī, carly Lat. form, used instead of pericu- 
lum in classical Lat. poetry whenever it was metri- 
cally convenient 


> obnoxius, -a, -um, subject to, exposed to 
36 


'LA. lI n. Land 3 

? Calpurnius Macer 

?it is 

* quia, conj., because 

5 fruor, -T, früctus sum + abl., enjoy cp. früctus, -ūs) 

* viridis, -e, green; viridia, gen. viridium, x. pl. as a 
noun, green things, greenery 

7 amoenus, -a, -um, pleasant 

* amoenissimam, agreeing with villam understood as 
subject of esse 

?sé compēnere, to compose oneself, to rest 

the man, apparently referring to a former owner who 
had been happier (felicior) on this estate as an ordi- 
nary person (homó) before he could realize his am- 
bition of becoming "most happy" (félicissimus), 
i.e., before he could achieve some very high position 
which did not give him supreme happiness after all. 

n antequam + subj. 

2 Hit. in the Tuscans = on my Tuscan estate 

 vēnor (1), hunt 

“quae, n. pl. referring to vēnor and studed as ante- 
cedents 
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dum" alternis,'* interdum simul" fació; nec tamen adhūc"* possum prēnūnti- 
āre utrum sit difficilius capere aliquid an scribere. Valé. (Pliny, Epistulae 5.18) 


37. C. PLINIUS CANINIO' SUÓ S. 

Studés an? piscáris! an vēnāris an simul omnia? Possunt enim omnia 
simul fier? ad Lārium* nostrum. Nam lacus? piscem,‘ ferás? silvae quibus 
lacus cingitur,” studia altissimus iste sécessus? adfatim'? suggerunt.'' Sed 
sive" omnia simul sive aliquid facis, nón possum dicere "invideo"; angor" 
tamen ... Numquamne hós artissimēs laqueos" ... abrumpam?'5 Num- 
quam, putó. Nam veteribus negótiis'é nova accréscunt," nec tamen prióra 
peraguntur"; tot nexibus," tot quasi catenis? maius in diés?' occupā- 
tionum? agmen? extenditur.” Valë. (Pliny, Epistulae 2.8, excerpts) 


38. HAPPY MARRIED LIFE 


C. PLINIUS GEMINO SUÓ S. 


Grave vulnus Macrinus noster accēpit: ámisit! uxorem singulàris? ex- 
emplī ... Vixit cum hic trigintà novem annis! sine iürgió,* sine offénsá.? 
Quam illa reverentiam* marītē' suó praestitit, cum ipsa summam meréré- 
tur!* Quot guantāsgue virtūtēs ex diversis aetátibus sūmptās collēgit et mis- 
cuit! Habet quidem Macrinus grande" sólácium, quod tantum bonum tam 
diü tenuit; sed hinc'' magis exacerbatur" quod āmīsit. Nam fruendis volup- 


"interdum, itv., sometimes, at times 
'5 alternis, adv, alternately, by turns 
"simul, adv, at the same time, simultaneously. /n an- 
other letter (1.6), Pliny tells how he combined 
hunting and studying in one operation. 
t! adhüc, adv., thus far, till now 
37 
! Pliny and Caninius. were fellow townsmen from 
Comum (Como) at the south end of beautiful Lake 
Larius (Como) in northern Italy. 
? an in questions, OT 
7 piscor (|), to fish 
* Lárius, -il, Lake Larius (now Lake Como) 
$ lacus, -üs, lake 
* piscis, -is, m., fish 
? fera (sc. béstia), -ae, wild animal 
* cingó, -ere, cinxi, cinctum, surround, gird 
? sécessus, -üs, retreat, summer place 
"adfatim, adr., sufficiently, abundantly 
"sup-gerü, -ere, -gessī, -gestum, furnish, afford, 
supply 
"sive... sive, (sī-ve), if... or if, whether... or 
U angó, -cre, torment 
" artus, -a, -um, close, narrow; laqueus, -5, noose, cord 
5 ab-rumpē, -ere, -rüpi, -ruptum, break off, sever. Pliny 
is tied up in Rome. 


'^ negótium, -ii, business; duty 
V accréscó, -ere, -crévi, -crétum, increase; nova (negó- 
tia) accréscunt (veteribus negētits) new duties in- 
crease by... or are added to... 
" per-agó, complete 
? nexus, -fis, coils, obligations 
"i caténa, -ae, chain 
* in diés, from day to day 
?! occupatié, -dnis, /., occupation, employment 
T agmen, -minis, 7.. line of march, column 
N ex-tendó, -ere, -tendi, -tentum, extend, increase 
38 
"he lost (no! sent away) 
* singuláris, -e, extraordinary 
‘The abl. is sometimes used instead of the acc. to ex- 
press the idea of extent af time. 
* lürgium, -ij, quarrel 
$ offénsa, -ae, hatred, affront 
* reverentia, -ae, respect 
"maritus, -ī, husband 
* mereor, -éri, meritus sum, deserve 
” diversus, -a, -um, diverse, different 
1" grandis, -e, great 
U hinc here = from this cause 
" exacerbó (1), exasperate; embitter 
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tātibus créscit carendi dolor. Eró ergo suspensus" prē homine amicissimó 
dum" admittere'* āvocāmenta" et cicatricem" pati possit, quam nihil aequé 
ac"! necessitās"” ipsa et dies? longa et satietas” doloris indücit.? Vale. (Pliny, 
Epistulae 8.5, excerpts) 


39. FAITHFUL IN SICKNESS AND IN DEATH 
C. PLĪNIUS NEPOTI SUO S. 


(... Fannia’) neptis? Arriae' illius* quae maritó? et solacium mortis et 
exemplum fuit. Multa referēbat* aviae? suae nón minóra hāc, sed obscüri- 
Gra,” quae tibi existimó tam mīrābilia legenti" fore! quam mihi audienti 
fuérunt. 

Aegrótábat" Caecina Paetus, maritus eius, aegrótàbat et filius, uterque 
mortiferé, ut vidébatur. Filius décessit'* eximiā'5 pulchritüdine,'* pari veré- 
cundià," et parentibus nón minus ob" alia cárus quam quod filius erat. 
Huic illa ita fūnus” parávit ... ut ignērāret maritus. Quin immē,” quo- 
tiéns?' cubiculum? eius intrárct,? vivere filium atque etiam commodiórem^ 
esse simulabat?5; ac persaepe” interroganti?" quid ageret puer respondebat, 
“Bene guiēvit,** libenter cibum? sūmpsit”” Deinde, cum diù cohibitae™ lacri- 


3 suspénsus, -8, -um, in suspense, anxious 

^ dum, conj., until, used with the subj. to imply inten- 
tion or expectancy 

'S ad-mittó, admit, receive 

^ üvocámentum, -T, diversion 

" cicatrix, -trīcis, f.. scar, which implies healing 

"5 aequé ac, equally as, quite so well as 

P? necessitas (-tātis, /) ipsa, necessity itself, sheer ne- 
cessity 

* here = timc 

?! satietas, -tātis, f., satiety 

" in-dácó, bring on, induce 
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' Fannia (est) 

* neptis, -is, f, granddaughter 

3 Arria, -ae, Arria (Maior), brave wife of Caecina Pae- 
tus. When, because of his part in a conspiracy 
against the emperor Claudius, he had to commit 
suicide in 42 a.D., Arria committed suicide with 
him, actually setting him an example as indicated 
at the end of the letter. (Cp. “Paete, Nón Dolet,” 
ch. 39). 

*ille, the famous, when immediately following its noun 

5 marītā, dat. 

5 referēbat, subject = Fannia, who related these epi- 
sodes during a conversation with Pliny on the pre- 
ceding day. 

? avia, -ac, grandmother; aviae, gen. case 

* hc, abl. of comparison, referring to the rel. cl. of the 
preceding sent. 


* obscürus, -a, -um, obscure, unknown 

"legenti, to be construed with tibi 

" fore = futüra esse, fut. inf. in ind. state. depending on 
existimó (1), think 

U gegrótó (1), be sick 

n mortiferé, «dv. (mors-feró), fatally 

14 dē-cēdē, go away, die (cp. deceased) 

15 eximius, -a, -um, extraordinary 

16 pulchritüdó, -dinis, /, beauty; eximiā pulchritüdine, 
abl, describing Mius but more easily translated if 
we supply a word like puer: filius décessit —(puer) 
cximiā pulchritūdine, etc. 

" verecündia, -ae, modesty 

tt ob, prep. + acc., on account of; toward 

" fünus, -eris, z., funeral 

7 quin immó, why, on the contrary 

?! quotiens, adv, as often as 

= cubiculum, -ī, bedroom 

" jatrē (1), enter; intrāret: in Silver Lat. the impf. subj. 
of customary action is often found in place of the 
indic. 

H commodus, -a, -um, suitable, satisfactory; here = 
better 

*5 simuló (1) pretend 

© per-saepe, adv, very often 

" interrogó (1), ask, inquire (cp. rogo); (maritd) in- 
terroganti 

R quiéscé, -cre, -Čvī, -&tus, rest, be quiet 

? cibus, -i, food 

™ cohibed, -ere, -ul, -itum, hold together, hold back, re- 
stram 
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mae vincerent prórumperentque,?' égrediébatur; tunc sé dolori dabat. Sati- 
āta, siccis" oculis, compositó vultü redibat, tamquam orbitatem™ foris re- 
nquisset.^ Praeclarum quidem illud eiusdem: ferrum stringere,” 
perfodere? pectus, extrahere” pugionem,? porrigere” marito, addere?! vö- 
cem immortālem ac paene? divinam, “Paete, nón dolet?" . . . Vale. (Pliny, 
Epistulae 3.16, excerpts) 


40. A SWEET, BRAVE GIRL 


C. PLINIUS MARCELLINÓ SUÓ S. 


Trīstissimus haec tibi scribo, Fundānī nostri fīliā minóre defūnctā,' quà 
puellà? nihil umquam fēstīvius,* amābilius,* nec longióre vītā ... dignius 
vidi. Nondum annós trédecim implēverat, et iam illī* anilis’ prüdentia, mã- 
tronālis* gravitas? erat, et tamen suávitás'? puellāris!! . . . Ut"? illa patris cer- 
vicibus" inhaerébat^! Ut nós, amicós paternós,' et amanter'* et modesté" 
complectébàtur!'* Ut nütricés," ut paedagógós," ut praeceptórés?' pró sud 
quemque offició diligebat! Quam studidsé,” quam intelligenter? léctità- 
bat... 

Quà illa temperantia, quà patientia, quà etiam cónstantià?* novissi- 
mam valétüdinem"! tulit! Medicis obsegučbātur;** sororem, patrem adhortā- 
bātur”; ipsamque sé déstititam™ corporis viribus vigore" animi susti- 


?! prērumpē, -ere, -rüpl, -ruptum, burst forth 

3? siccus, -a, -um, dry; siccis oculis ubl. abs. 

V orbitas, -tātis, /, bereavement, Joss 

"What kind of condition in the tamquam ci.? 

that deed; sc. fuit 

"*stringē, -ere, -strinxi, strictus, draw; stringere, inf. in 
apposition with illud 

V perfodiē, -ere, -fūdī, -fossum, pierce (Jit. dig through) 

?  ex-trahó 

? pugió, -ónis, ım., dagger 

*? porrig, -ere, -réxi, -réctum, hold out, extend 

"! ad-dà, -ere, -didī, -ditum, add 

+ paene, adv., almost 

** divinus, -a, -um = Eng. 
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! défungor, -1, -fünctus sum, finish or complete life, die. 
The family tomb was discovered near Rome in 1880 
und in it a cinerary urn with the inscription: Dis 
mānibus Miniciae Mircellae, Fundüni filiae. Vixit 
annis XII, ménsibus XI, diébus VII: To the divine 
shades of Minicia Marcella .. . (The abbrevia- 
tions in the inscription have been expanded.) 

? pucllà, abi. of comparison 

* féstivus, -2, -um, pleasant, agreeable 

iamābilis, -e, lovable, lovely 

5impleó, -ére, -plévi, -plétum, fill up, complete 

5 dat. of possession (S.S.) 


7 anlilis, -e, of an old woman 

* mitrindlis, -e, of a matron, matronly 

? gravitas, -tatis, /., seriousness, dignity 

Vsuāvitās, -tātis, {, sweetness 

!! puelláris, -e, girlish 

"how 

H cervix, cis, f., usually pl. (cervices) as here, neck 

" inhaereó, -ére, -haesī, -haesum, cling 

‘> paternus, -a, -um, paternal, of a father 

' amanter, «dv. of amāns 

" modestë, adv., modestly 

'5 complector, -i, -plexus sum, hold in the arms, em- 
brace 

*? nütrix, -Icis, £. nurse 

~ paedagūgus, -Ī, tutor (slave who escorted children) 

?! praeceptor, -Ūris, m., teacher (in a school, not a pri- 
vate tutor) 

Y studidsé, adv. of studidsus, full of studium 

2 intellegenter, adv. of intelligēns 

* féctitó (1), read (eagerly) 

3 temperantia, -ae, self-control 

?* cēnstantia, -ae, firmness 

Y valētūdē, -dinis, /, here = bad health, illness 

? ob + sequor, obey 

? adhortor = hortor 

"dēstituē, -ere, -stitui, -stitūtum, desert, abandon 

?! vigor, -óris, 71., vigor; vigūre, abl. of means with susti- 
nébat 
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5 


nébat.? Dürávit hic" illi üsque ad extrémum," nec aut spatio** valétüdinis 
aut metü mortis īnfrāctus est? . . . O triste plānē* acerbumque fünus? . . . 
Iam dēstināta erat” égregió" iuveni? iam ēlēctus** nüptiarum" diés, iam 
nds vocātī. Quod gaudium quó maerēre** mūtātum est! 

Nón possum exprimere? verbis quantum animé vulnus accéperim cum 
audivi Fundánum ipsum praecipientem," quod* in vestés,? margarita,” 
gemmās*' fuerat ērogātūrus,” hoc in tüs? et unguenta et odores? impende- 
rétur? ... Sj guās ad eum dé dolore tam iüstó litterās mittés, mementē** 
adhibere?" solacium ... molle? et hūmānum. (Pliny, Epistulae 5.16, ex- 
cerpts) 


41. PLINY'S CONCERN ABOUT A SICK FREEDMAN 


C. PLĪNIUS VALERIO PAULINO SUO S. 

Videó quam molliter' tuos? habeās?; qué simplicius* tibi confitēbor qua 
indulgentiā* meós tractem.* Quod si essem nātūrā asperior et dürior, fran- 
geret mé tamen infirmitds’ liberti* mei Zosimi;? cui tantó maior hümànitás'" 
exhibenda" est, quantó nunc illà magis eget. Homo probus," officiosus," 
litterátus'*; et ars quidem eius et quasi inscriptio —cómoedus . . . Ütitur et 


Y (puella) sustinébat sé ipsam 

? düró (1), endure 

Y hic (vigor animi) 

^ extrémum, -ī = finis 

* spatium, -ii, space, duration 

5 infringó, -cre, -frégi, -fráctum, break 

35 plānē, adv, clearly 

? here = mors 

*? déstind (1), bind, engage 

 Spregius, -a, -um, excellent, distinguished 

? iuvenis, -is, 72.. young man 

“alig = kgē 

* nüptiae, -àrum, wedding 

"5 maeror, -üris, ın., grief 

t ex-primü (= premó), express 

V praecipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptum, direct 

* The antecedent is hoc in the following line. 

Y vestis, -is, {, garment, clothes 

» margaritum, -i, pearl 

* gemina, -ae, jewel 

2 érogó (1), pay out, spend; fuerat érogütürus (act. peri- 
phrastic), he had been about to spend, had in- 
tended to spend (on clothes, jewels, etc, for the 
wedding) 

5 tüs, türis, /.. incense 

** odor, -óris, m., perfume 

55 impendó, -ere, -pendī, -pēnsum, expend; impenderé- 
tur, subj. in a jussive noun cl. 

* memini, meminisse, defective vb, remember; me- 
mentó, fur. imper., remember 


57 adhibeā, -ere, -hibui, -hibitum, use, furnish 
55 mollis, -e, soft, gentle 
41 


' molliter, adv. of mollis 

* tuós (servós et libertós); so meds below 

‘treat 

*simpliciter, adv, frankly, candidly, qué simplicius by 
which (degree of difference) more frankly = the 
more frankly 

* indulgentia, -ae, kindness 

*tractó (1), handle, treat 

Tīnfirmitās, -tātis, /.. illness, weakness 

* libertus, -1, freedman (a slave who had somehow se- 
cured his freedom) in contrast to a Wber vir (one 
who was born free). A freedman commonly re- 
mained closely attached to his former master. 

? Zósimus, A, Zosimus, apparently a Greek 

"hūmānitās, -tātis, /, kindness 

! ex-hibed, show, exhibit 

" probus, -2, -um, honorable, fine 

N officiósus, -a, -um, obliging, courteous 

" litterātus, -a, -um, well-educated; Greek slaves espe- 
cially were often well educated. 

inscriptio, -ónis, f. here = label, a placard hung 
around a slave's neck in the slave market to indicate 
his special abilities. —cēmoedus, -T, comic actor, 
often a slave trained to read at dinners scenes from 
famous comedies. Although this was Zosimus’ spe- 
cialty, we find him in the next two sents. surpris- 
ingly versatile and talented. 
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citharā perītē.'* Idem tam commode" ērātionēs et historiās"* et carmina 
legit ut hoc sólum didicisse videātur. 

Haec tibi sēdulē”” exposuī quo magis scires quam multa ünus mihi et 
quam iücunda ministeria? praestáret. Accedit longa iam cāritās*' hominis, 
quam ipsa pericula auxerunt? ... Ante aliquot? annés,* dum intenté in- 
stanterque?* pronintiat, sanguinem'* reiécit^'; atque ob hoc in Aegyptum? 
missus à mē, post longam peregrinátiónem? cónfirmátus? rediit nüper. 
Deinde ... veteris infirmitátis" tussiculà" admonitus," rürsus sanguinem 
reddidit. 

Quà ex causā déstinàvi? eum mittere in praedia** tua quae Forē Tūliī”” 
possidēs.'* Audivi enim tē referentem esse ibi āera*” salübrem^ et lac” eius 
modi cürátiónibus" accommodātissimum.* Rogó ergó scribás' tuis** ut illi 
villa, ut domus* pateat . . . Valé. (Pliny, Epistulae 5.19, excerpts) 


ON BEHALF OF A PENITENT FREEDMAN (42-43) 


42. C. PLINIUS SABINIANO SUÓ S. 


Libertus tuus, cui suscénsére' tē dīxerās, vénit ad mē. . . Flévit multum, 
multum rogāvit, multum etiam tacuit; in summā, fēcit mihi fidem paeniten- 
tiae.” Véré crēdē émendatum* quia dēlīguisse” sé sentit. Īrāsceris, scid; et 
īrāsceris meritē,* id quoque sció; sed tunc praecipua? mánsuétüdinis? laus 
cum irae causa iüstissima est. Amàsti? hominem et, spéró, amābis; interim? 


6 perītē, adv., skillfully 

" commode, adv., fitly, satisfactorily 

" historia, -ae = Eng. 

? séduló, adv.. carefully 

? ministerium, -ij, service 

?! cāritās, -tātis, /.. dearness, affection (cp. cārus) 

= auged, -Ere, auxi, auctum, increase 

= aliquot, indecl. adj.. several, some 

ante... annds, several years ago 

3s earnestly and emphatically 

* sanguis, -inis, »., blood 

» re-ició, reject, spit out 

= Aegyptus, -3, /., Egypt 

?? peregrinitió, -dnis, /.. travel or sojourn abroad 

9 cēnfirmā (1), strengthen 

tinfīrmitās, -tátis, /, weakness, sickness 

>? tussicula, -ae, slight cough 

" ad-monitus = monitus 

M reddidit = reiēcit 

35 d&stind (1), intend, resolve 

* praedium, -ij, country seat 

“Forum lūliī, Fort lülif, Forum of Julius, modern 
Fréjus, « coastal town of southern France; Forē, 
place where 

9 possideo, -Čre, -sédi, -sessum, possess, own 


?? &ér, āeris, "1, air; era = Gk. acc. sg. 

*' salübris, -e, healthful; stil/ so regarded 

aac, lactis, 7, milk; ie. for the milk cure 

?? cūrātiē, -dnis, f. cure 

+ accommodátus, -a, -um, suited 

"4 (ut) serībās: ut is sometimes omitted in such cls. 

*5 tufs, your servants 

“Sut villa (pateat), ut domus pateat: i.e, he is to have 
access to the great house itself as well as to the 
estate. 


42 


‘suscénsed, -ére, -cēnsuī, -cénsum, + dar., be angry 
with 

? summa, -ae, sum 

* paenitentia, -ae, repentance 

* émendó (|), correct; (eum) émendütum (esse) 

5 délinquó, -ere, -līguī, -lictum, fail (in duty), commit 
a crime 

*merità, adv.. rightly (with merit) 

7 praecipuus, -a, -um, special; sc. est 

*mānsvētūdē, -inis, /, gentleness, mildness 

? contracted form = amāvistī 

“interim, adv, meanwhile (cp. intereá) 
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sufficit" ut exórári? tē sinás" ... Né torseris" illum, né torseris etiam tē; 
torquéris'* enim, cum tam lénis'^ īrāsceris. Vereor nē videar nón rogāre sed 
cogere, sī precibus! eius meas iünxero. Jungam tamen tantó plēnius" et 
effüsius," guantē* ipsum” ācrius sevériusque? corripur? .. . Valc. (Pliny, 
Epistulae 9.21, excerpts) 


43. C. PLĪNIUS SABINIANO SUO S. 


Bene fēcistī' quod libertum? aliquando? tibi carum redücentibus* epis- 
tulis? meis in domum,* in animum recēpistī. luvābit hoc tē, mé certé iuvat; 
primum,’ quod tē tam tractábilem* video ut in irá regi possis; deinde, quod 
tantum mihi tribuis? ut vel" auctēritātī meae pāreās vel precibus indulgeās.'' 
Igitur laudē et grāttās ago .. . Vale. (Pliny, Epistulae 9.24, excerpts) 


44. SELECTION OF A TEACHER 


C. PLINIUS MAURICÓ SUÓ S. 


Quid à té mihi iücundius potuit iniungi' quam ut praeceptórem fratris 
tui [Iberis quaererem? Nam beneficio? tuo in scholam? redeē et illam dulcis- 
simam aetātem quasi resümo.* Sedeē inter iuvenés, ut solébam, atque etiam 
experior quantum apud illós auctēritātis* ex studiis habeam. Nam prox- 
imé* frequenti? auditórió* inter sé córam? multis ordinis" nostri claré" 


" sufficit, subject = ut-cl. 

" ex-óró, stronger form of ārā 

tī sind, -ere, sivi, situm, allow, permit 

torqued, re, torsi, tortum, twist, torturc; né torseris, 
LH 22n. 1 

'5 Qtorquéris, you are tormented = you torment your- 
self (reflexive use of the pass.) 


** lēnis, -e, gentle, kind; agreeing with subject of 


irāsceris: you, such a gentle person 

"? prex, precis, /:, prayer 

"5 plēnē, adv. of plénus 

" effüsé, udv., profusely, unrestrainedly 

? tant ... quant, the morc . . . the more, ubl. of de- 
gree of difference (S. S.) 

? (libertum) ipsum 

?! sevéré, adv, seriously, severely 

? cor-ripió, -ere, -ripuī, -reptum, scizc, accuse, blame 
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‘you did weil because = thank you for 
* libertum, i thought, the obj. of both redücentibus 
and recépisti 


` aliquandó, udv.. once 


*re-dücó 
* epistulis, here pl. of a single letter (the preceding one) 
on the analogy of litterae, -Árum 
* Both prepositional phrases, connected by et under- 
stood, depend on cecépisti 
7 primum, «cv, first 
* tractübilis, -č, tractable, compliant 
* tribuó, -ere, -bui, -bütum, attribute, ascribe 
“vel... vel, either... or 
" indulged, -ére, -dulsī, -dultum, yield to, gratify 
44 
' in-iungó, enjoin, impose 
? benefició tuó, thanks to you 
* schola, -ae, school 
ire-sūmē, -ere, -stimpsi, -sümptum, resume 
* gen. with quantum 
* proximé, adv., very recently 
! freguēns, gen. -entis, crowded 
* auditórium, -ii, lecture room, school; auditórió, place 
where without a prep. 
? córam, prep. + abl., in the presence of 
ie, the senatorial order 
N cláré (adv. of clārus), here = loudly 
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loquebantur: intrāvī, conticuérunt?; quod" nón referrem, nisi ad illórum 
magis laudem quam ad meam pertinēret"! ... Cum omnés qui profiten- 
tur'* audieró, quid dé quóque sentiam scribam efficiamque,'^ quantum ta- 
men epistulā cónsequi" poterē, ut ipse omnés audisse videaris. Debeó enim 
10 tibi, débeó memoriae frātris tui hanc fidem, hoc studium, praesertim! su- 
per” tanta ré. Nam quid magis interest vestrá?? quam ut liberi . . . digni illó 
patre, té patruó?' reperiantur? . . . Valē. (Pliny, Epistulae 2.8 excerpts) 


45. THE OLD BOY DYED HIS HAIR 


Mentiris' iuvenem tinctis,? Laetīne,' capillis,* 
tam subitó corvus qui modo cycnus? eras. 
Nón omnēs fallist; scit tē Próserpina? cānum*: 
personam capiti détrahet? illa'? tuo. 

(Martial 3.43) 


46. WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Cinnam,' Cinname,! tē iubes vocārī. 
Nón est hic, rogo, Cinna, barbarismus*? 
Tū sī Fürius' ante dictus esses, 
Für? istā ratióne diceréris. 

(Martial 6.17) 


?* conticéscó, -ere, -ticui, become silent 

Squad, having as antecedent the whale preceding idea 

M pertineo, -ére, -ui, -tentum, pertain to 

15 profiteor, -Ērī, -fessus sum, teach, «a late meaning of 
the word 

^effició . . . ut, Z.A. 8 n. 20-21 

" cón-sequor, accomplish 

** praesertim, acd, especially 

? super, prep. + abl., about 

W interest vestrá, interests you (highly idiomatic) 

?! patruus, -Ī, (paternal) uncle; té patruó is in the sume 
construction as illē patre. 

45 


METER: Elegiac couplet. 
! mentior, -iri, -itus sum, lie, declare falsely, Aere = im- 
itate 
? tings, -ere, tinxi, tinctus, wet, dye 
3 Laetīnus, -ī, Laetinus 
4 capilli, -drum, hair 
5cyctus, -Ē, swan 


* nón ómnés (fallis) seems to imply that the hair dyes 
were good enough to deceive at least some people. 

7 Prēserpina, -ae, Proserpina, goddess of the under- 
world, and so of death 

* cünus, -a, -um, gray; tē (esse) càánum 


? dé-trahó 
"illa = Proserpina 
46 


METER: Hendecasyllabic. 

! Cinna, -ae, m., Cinna, a famous Roman name 

7Cinnamus, -j, Cinnamus, a slave name meaning 
“cinnamon.” The Romans often gave such names 
to slaves, Cimamus, now a freedman, wanted to 
change his name to a Roman one for obvious rea- 
Sons. 

! barbarismus, -ī, a barbarism, an impropriety of 
speech 

3 Fürius, -ī, Furius, an old Roman name 

5 Für, from für, fūris, ın., thief; cp. fürtivus 
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47. FAKE TEARS 


Āmissum' nón flet cum sóla est Gellia? patrem; 
sī quis adest, iussac prēsiliunt* lacrimae. 
Nón lūget* quisquis laudari, Gellia, quaerit; 
ille dolet veré qui sine teste* dolet. 
(Martial 1.33) 


48. EVEN THOUGH YOU DO INVITE ME—I'LL COME! 


Quod convivaris' sine mé tam saepe, Luperce,? 
invéni noceam quà ratione tibi. 
Īrāscor: licet? üsque vocēs mittasque* rogésque— 
"Quid faciés?" inquis. Quid faciam? Veniam! 
(Martial 6.51) 


49. PRO-CRAS-TINATION 


Cris tē victirum,' crās dicis, Postume,* semper. 
Dic mihi, crās istud,’ Postume, quando venit? 
Quam longé est crās istud? ubi est? aut unde petendum? 
Numquid? apud Parthós Armeniósque* latet? 
5 lam crās istud habet Priami* vel Nestoris? annos. 
Crás istud quanti'? dic mihi possit emī'"? 


Cras vivés? Hodié iam vivere, Postume, sérum" est. 
Ille sapit quisquis, Postume, vixit herī. 
(Martial 5.58) 
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METER: Elegiac couplet. 

! missum patrem 

2 Gellia, -ae, Gellia 

Jat her bidding; how literally? 

4 prósilió (4), leap forth 

*lügeó, -ére, lūxī, lüctum, mourn 
t testis, -is, m., witness 
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METER: Elegiac couplet. 
! convIvor (1), to feast 
*Lupercus, -f, Lupercus 
> licet üsque (ut) vocēs (it is even permitted that you 
call), you may even invite me, or evcn though you 
invite me 
tie, send a slave as a special messenger 
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METER: Elegiac couplet. 

! victürum, sc. esse 

? No doubt Martial intended to have us think of Hor- 
aces Postumus in LL 25 above. 

‘eras istud, that “tomorrow” of yours, subj. of venit 

* petendum (est) 

5numquid latet, it does not lie hidden, does it? 

*among the Parthians and Armenians, £e, at lands 
end in the East 

7 lated, -ére, -ui, lie hidden 

* Priamus, -Ī, Priam, aged king of Troy 

? Nestür, -oris, Nestor, Greek leader famed for his 
years and wisdom 

" quanti, gen. of indef. value: at what price, for how 
much can that tomorrow be bought 

!  emó, -ere, Emi, ēmptum, buy 

V sérus, -a, -um, late; sérum, pred. adj. in n. to agree 
with hodié vivere, which is subject of est 


50. ISSA 
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Issa! est passere? nēguior* Catulli: 
Issa est pürior ósculó columbae;* 
Issa est blandior omnibus puellis; 
Issa est cárior Indicīs* lapillis"; 

S [ssa est déliciae® catella? Pūblī.'* 


Hanc ti, si queritur,” loqui putābis. 
Sentit tristitiamque" gaudiumque. 


Hanc nē lüx rapiat supréma" tótam, 
pictā'* Püblius exprimit"> tabellà 

10 in quà tam similem vidébis Issam" 
ut sit tam similis sibi nec" ipsa. 
]ssam dénique póne cum tabellà: 
aut utramque putābis esse vēram 
aut utramque putābis esse pictam. 

(Martial 1.109) 
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METER: Hendecasyllabic. 
"Issa, colloquial and affectionate form for ipsa and 
here used as the name of a pet dog 
? passer Catulli, see L.I. 3 
I néquam, indecl. adj.; compar. néquior, -ius, worthless, 
good for nothing, mischicvous 
“columba, -2e, dove 
5 blandus, -a, -um, flattering, caressing, coaxing 
* Indicus, -a, -um, of India 
7 lapillus, -ī, precious stone, gem 


Esee LI 3 

* catella, -ae, little dog 

"Pübli = Pūbliī, gen. sg. of Publius 

" here = whimper 

" tristitia, -ae, sadness 

3 fix (diés) suprēma = mors 

^ pingē, -ere, pīnxī, pictum, paint; pictá tabellā, by a 
painted tablet — in a painting 

'5 exprim, -ere, -pressī, pressum, express, portray 

'6tam similem ... Issam: an Issa (of the painting) so 
similar (to the real Issa) 

V nec here = not even 
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Optional Self-Tutorial 
Exercises 


These optional exercises have been included in the hope of enriching 
the potential of this book for its various types of users. 

]. Repetītiē est miter memoriae. In language study the value of repeti- 
tion is indisputable. To the already large amount of repetition achieved in 
the regular chapters these exercises add even more of this practice. The 
phrases and sentences have deliberately been made simple so that the imme- 
diate points in forms and syntax may stand out strikingly. The words are 
purposely limited to those of the formal lesson vocabularies, which obvi- 
ously should be memorized before turning to these tutorial exercises. As a 
result of their very nature and purpose, such sentences can make no claim 
to inspiration. Some hints of the worthwhile reading matter for which one 
studies Latin are to be found in the Sententiae Antiquae and the reading pas- 
sages from the ancient authors, which are the heart of this book; but if one 
wants additional repetitious drill by which to establish linguistic reflexes, 
one can find it here in these self-tutorial exercises. As has been suggested 
elsewhere, be sure always to read aloud every Latin word and sentence— 
carefully, for such a practice enables one to learn through the ear as well as 
the eye and can provide many of the benefits of a language laboratory. 

2. To students enrolled in a regular Latin course these exercises with 
their keys can prove valuable for review and self-testing and can be helpful 
in preparation for examinations. 

3. Also to the private individual who wishes to learn or review Latin 
independently, these exercises are certain to be valuable, since they can be 
used as self-tests which can be corrected via the key. Likewise, completing 
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these practice exercises with benefit of key will provide greater confidence 
in tackling the regular exercises of the book. 

4. All students can test themselves in simple Latin composition by 
translating the English sentences of the key back into Latin and checking 
this work via the corresponding Latin sentences of the exercises. 

5. In the translations ordinarily only one of the various meanings of a 
word given in the vocabulary will be used in any specific instance. If at times 
the translations are somewhat formal, the reason is that they can in this way 
follow the Latin more closely; and certainly these particular sentences are 
intended to provide practice in understanding Latin rather than practice in 
literary expression. Polished literary expression in translation is most desir- 
able and should be practiced in connection with the other exercises in this 
book. 

6. The answer keys have been placed by themselves after the exercises 
to facilitate self-testing and so that the exercises may be used for practice in 
class when the instructor wishes. It hardly need be added that the surest way 
to test oneself is to write out the answers before turning to the key. 

7. Finally, let it be emphasized once again that for maximum value you 
must say aloud all the Latin words, phrases, and sentences, and that you 
must have studied the text of cach lesson carefully through the vocabulary 
before turning to these exercises. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 1 


I. Give the English pronouns equivalent to each of the following Latin 
personal endings: (1) -t, (2) -mus, (3) -ē, (4) -nt, (5) -s, (6) -tis. 

2. Name the following forms and translate each: (1) monére, (2) vidére, 
(3) valére, (4) débére. 

3. Name the following forms and translate each: (1) vocāre, (2) servāre, 
(3) dare, (4) cēgitāre, (5) laudāre, (6) amare, (7) errāre. 

4. Name the following forms and translate each: (1) vocā, (2) servā, (3) dā, 
(4) cógità, (5) laudā, (6) amā, (7) mone, (8) vidē, (9) vale. 

5. Name the following forms and translate each: (1) vocáte, (2) servate, 
(3) date, (4) cēgitāte, (5) laudāte, (6) amāte, (7) monēte, (8) vidēte, 
(9) valéte. 

6. Translate the following words: (I) vocat, (2) cūgitāmus, (3) amant, 
(4) débés, (5) videt, (6) vident, (7) déb&mus, (8) valēs, (9) errátis, (10) vi- 
dēmus, (11) amat, (12) vidétis, (13) errás, (14) dant, (15) servamus, 
(16) dat, (17) amant, (18) vidēs. 


7. Monent mé si erró. 8. Monet mē si errant. 9. Monéte mē si errat. 
10. Dēbēs monére mē. 11. Dēbētis servāre mē. 12. Nēn dēbent laudāre 
mē. 13. "Quid dat?” "Saepe nihil dat" 14. Mē saepe vocant et (and) mo- 
nent. 15. Nihil vided. Quid vidēs? 16. Mē laudā sī nón errē, amābē tē. 
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17. Si valétis, valēmus. 18. Si valet, valeó. 19. Si mē amat, débet mē lau- 
dire. 20. Cēnservāte mē. 21. Nón dēbeē errāre. 22. Quid débémus lau- 
dare? 23. Videt; cogitat; monet. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 2 


1. Give the Latin for the definite article “the” and the indefinite article “a.” 

2. Name the Latin case for each of the following constructions or ideas: 
(1) direct. object of a verb; (2) possession; (3)subject of a verb; 
(4) means; (5) direct address; (6) indirect object of a verb. 

3. Name the case, number, and syntactical usage indicated by each of the 
following endings of the first declension: (1) -ās; (2) -a; (3) -am; (4) -ae 
(pl.). 

4. Name the case(s) and number indicated by the following endings, and 
wherever possible name the English preposition(s) which can be associ- 
ated with them: (1) -àrum; (2) -à; (3) -ae; (4) -īs. 

. Translate the following nouns and state the syntactical usage of each as 
indicated by its ending: (1) puellam; (2) puella; (3) puellās; (4) puellae 
(plural form); (5) patriàs; (6) patriam; (7) patria; (8) patriae (pl.); (9) pe- 
cüniam; (10) pecünia; (11) poenās; (12) poenam. 

6. Translate the following nouns in accordance with their case endings: 
(1) puellae (sg.); (2) puellārum; (3) O patria; (4) patriae (sg.); (5) pecü- 
nia; (6) pecüniae (sg.); (7) poenis; (8) poenā; (9) poenárum. 

. Given the following nominative singular forms, write the Latin forms 
requested in each instance: (1) multa pecünia in the genitive and the ac- 
cusative singular; (2) magna fama in dat. and abl. sg.; (3) vita mea in gen. 
sg. and nom. pl.; (4) fortüna tua in acc. sg. and pl.; (5) magna patria in 
gen. sg. and pl.; (6) fortüna mea in abl. sg. and pl.; (7) magna poena in 
dat. sg. and pl.; (8) multa philosophia in dat. and abl. pl. 

8. Translate each of the following phrases into Latin according to the case 
either named or indicated by the English preposition in each instance: 
(1) by much money; (2) of many girls; (3) to/for my country; (4) great 
life (as direct object of a verb); (5) by your penalties; (6) many countries 
(subject of a verb); (7) to/for many girls; (8) of my life; (9) O fortune; 
(10) girl's; (11) girls’; (12) girls (direct address); (13) the girls (direct ob- 
ject of a verb); (14) the girls (subject of a verb). 


uA 
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9. Valë, patria mea. 10. Fortūna puellae est magna. 11. Puella fortünam 
patriae tuae laudat. 12. O puella, patriam tuam servā. 13. Multae puellae 
pecüniam amant. 14. Puellae nihil datis. 15. Pecüniam puellae videt. 
16. Pecūniam puellārum nón vidēs. 17. Monére puellās dēbēmus. 
18. Laudáre puellam  débent. 19. Vita multis puellis fortünam dat. 
20. Vitam meam pecūniā tua cónservas. 21. Fama est nihil sine fortūnā. 
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22. Vitam sine pecünià nón amātis. 23. Sine fama et fortūnā patria nón 
valet. 24. Iram puellārum laudāre nón dēbēs. 25. Vitam sine poenis amā- 
mus. 26.Sine philosophiā nón valémus. 27. Quid est vita sine philo- 
sophià? 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 3 


t. Name the case, number, and syntactical usage indicated by each of the 
following endings of masculines of the 2nd declension: (1) -um; (2) -i 
(pl.); (3) -us; (4) -ds; (5) -e. 

2. Name the case(s) and number of the following endings, and name the 
English preposition which can be associated with each: (1) -6; (2) -ērum; 
(3) -i (sg.); (4) -is. 

3. Translate the following nouns and state the syntactical usage of each as 
indicated by its ending: (1) filids; (2) filii (pl.); (3) filium; (4) populum; 
(5) popule; (6) populus; (7) vir; (8) virós; (9) viri (pl) (10) virum; 
(11) amice; (12) amici (pl.); (13) amicós; (14) amicum. 

4. Translate the following in accordance with their case endings: (1) fili- 
örum meórum; (2) filio med; (3) populi Rēmānī (sg.); (4) populo Rö- 
mānē; (5) viris; (6) viri (sg.); (7) virorum; (8) amicorum paucērum; 
(9) amicis paucis; (10) amico med; (11) amici mei (sg.); (12) multis 
pueris. 

5. Given the following nom. sg. forms, write the Latin forms requested in 
each instance: (1) populus Rēmānus in gen. and abl. sg.; (2) magnus vir 
in acc. and abl. pl.; (3) puer meus in dat. and abl. p).; (4) magnus numerus 
in dat. and abl. sg.; (5) magnus vir in voc. sg. and pl.; (6) filius meus in 
gen. sg. and pl. 

6. Translate the following phrases into Latin according to the case named 
or indicated by the English preposition in each instance: (1) of many 
boys; (2) to/for the Roman people; (3) my sons (object of verb); (4) O 
my sons; (5) a great number (obj. of verb); (6) by the great number; (7) O 
great man; (8) to/for many boys; (9) the great man (subj. of verb); (10) of 
the Roman people. 

7. Valé, mi amice. 8. Populus Rēmānus sapientiam fili tur laudat. 9. O vir 
magne, populum Rēmānum servā. 10. Numerus populi Rómàni est mag- 
nus. 11. Multi pueri puellās amant. 12. Filió meo nihil datis. 13. Virds in 
agro video. 14. Amicum filii mei vidēs. 15. Amicum filiórum tuórum nón 
videt. 16. Dēbēmus filios meds monére. 17. Débent Mlium tuum laudāre. 
18. Vita paucis viris fāmam dat. 19. Mē in numeró amīcērum tuorum 
habés. 20. Viri magni paucós amicós saepe habent. 21. Amicus meus sem- 
per cogitat. 22. Filius magni viri nón semper est magnus vir. 23. Sapi- 
entiam magnórum virórum nón semper vidémus. 24. Philosophiam, sapi- 
entiam magnórum virórum, laudāre débétis. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 4 


1. A 2nd-declension neuter has the same forms as the regular 
2nd-declension masculine except in three instances. Name these three 
instances and give their neuter endings. 

2. Name the case(s), number, and syntactical usage indicated by each of the 

following endings of the 2nd-declension neuter nouns: (1) -a; (2) -um. 

. Name the case(s) and number of the following 2nd-declension neuter 
endings and name the English preposition(s) which can be associated 
with each: (1) -ō; (2) -6rum; (3) -ī; (4) -is. 

4. Translate the following neuter nouns and state the syntactical usage of 
each as indicated by its ending: (1) bella; (2) bellum; (3) officium; 
(4) officia; (5) pericula. 

. Translate the following phrases in accordance with their case endings: 
(1) bellórum malórum; (2) belló maló; (3) belli mali; (4) bellis malis; 
(5) officii magni; (6) officiis magnis; (7) periculo parvē. 

6. Given the following nom. sg. forms, write the Latin forms requested in 
each instance: (1) bellum parvum in nom. and acc. pl.; (2) ótium bonum 
in acc. sg. and pl.; (3) periculum magnum in gen. sg. and pl.; (4) officium 
vérum in acc. and abl. sg. 

7. Translate the following phrases into Latin in accordance with the case 
named or indicated by the English preposition in each instance: (1) O 
evil war; (2) to/for great duty; (3) by the great danger; (4) good leisure 
(object of verb); (5) by many wars; (6) of good leisure; (7) by the dangers 
of many wars; (8) small wars (subject of verb); (9) small wars (obj. of 
verb); (10) O foolish wars; (11) the small war (subj.) 


v 
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8. Otium est bonum. 9. Multa bella ētium nēn cēnservant. 10. Perīculum 
est magnum. ll. In magnó perīculē sumus. 12. Et otium pericula saepe 
habet. 13. Vita nón est sine multis periculis. 14. Boni viri ótium amant. 
15. Stultus vir pericula belli laudat. 16. Ótium belló saepe nón cónservà- 
mus. 17. Populus Rēmānus ótium bonum nón semper habet. 18. Patriam 
et Gtium bellis parvis saepe servant. 19. Multae puellae sunt bellae. 
20. Véri amici sunt paucī. 21. Amicus meus est vir magni officit. 22. Offi- 
cia magistri sunt multa et magna. 23. Vir parvi Stil es. 24. Viri magnae 
cürae estis. 25. Sine mora cüram offició dare dēbēmus. 26. Sine oculis vita 
est nihil. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 5 


1. Identify the personal endings of the future and imperfect tenses of the 
first two conjugations. 

2. Are these the same as the endings of the present tense? If not, point out 
the differences. 
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3. Identify the future and imperfect tense signs in the first two conjuga- 
tions. 

4. How, in effect, can the following verb endings be translated: (1) -bámus; 
(2) -bit; (3) -bitis; (4) -bó; (5) -bunt; (6) -bat? 

5. When an adjective of the Ist and 2nd declensions has the masculine 
ending in -er, how can you tell whether the e survives in the other forms 
or is lost? 

6. How do English words like liberty, pulchritude, and nostrum help with 
the declension of Latin adjectives? 

7. Translate the following forms: (1) manebant; (2) manébit; (3) ma- 
nébimus; (4) dabam; (5) dabitis; (6) dabit; (7) vidébis; (8) vidébimus; 
(9) vocābant; (10) vocābis; (11) habebis; (12) habébant. 

8. Translate into Latin: (1) we shall give; (2) you (sg.) were remaining; 
(3) they will see; (4) we shall call; (5) he was calling; (6) you (pl.) will see; 
(7) I shall see; (8) they were saving; (9) we shall have; (10) we were hav- 
ing; (11) he will have; (12) he has. 


9. Magister noster mé laudat et té crás laudabit. 10. Liberi viri pericula 
nostra superábant. 11. Filii nostri puellas pulchrás amant. 12. Amicus 
noster in numero stultórum nón remanebit. 13. Culpās multās habēbāmus 
et semper habebimus. 14. Pericula magna animós nostros nón superant. 
15. Pulchra patria nostra est libera. 16. Liberi viri estis; patriam pulchram 
habébitis. 17. Magistri liberi officio cüram dabant. 18. Malós igitur in pa- 
triad nostra superābimus. 19. ST iram tuam superābis, tē superābis. 
20. Propter nostrós animós multi sunt līberī. 21. Te, O patria libera, semper 
amābāmus et semper amābimus. 22. Sapientiam pecūniā nón cēnservā- 
bitis. 23. Habetne animus tuus satis sapientiae? 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 6 


|. What connection can be traced between the spelling of complementary 

in the term complementary infinitive and the syntactical principle? 

2. [n the verb sum and its compounds what do the following personal end- 

ings mean: (1) -mus; (2) -nt; (3) -s; (4) -t; (5) -ó; (6) -m; (7) -tis? 

3. If the verb possum is composed of pot + sum, where among the various 

forms is the t changed to s and where does it remain unchanged? 

4. Translate the following random forms: (1) erat; (2) poterat; (3) erit; 
(4) poterit; (5)sumus; (6)possumus; (7) poterāmus; (8) poterimus; 
(9) poteram; (10) eram; (11) eró; (12) poteró; (13) erunt; (14) poterunt; 
(15) poterant; (16) esse; (17) possc. 

. Translate into Latin: (1) we are; (2) we were; (3) we shall be; (4) we shall 
be able; (5) he is able; (6) he will be able; (7) he was able; (8) to be able; 
(9) they were able; (10) they are able; (11) they will be able; (12) they are; 
(13) to be; (14) I was able. 


uu 
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6. Patria vestra erat libera. 7. Poteram esse tyrannus. 8. Amicus vester erit 
tyrannus. 9. Ubi tyrannus est, ibi viri nón possunt esse liberi. 10. In patria 
nostra herr nón poterat remanére. 11. Tyranni multa vitia semper habé- 
bunt. 12. Tyrannēs superāre nón poterāmus. 13. Tyrannum nostrum su- 
perāre débémus. 14. Tyrannus bonos superāre poterat; sed ibi remanére 
nón poterit. 15. Poteritis pericula tyranni vidére. 16. Vitia tyrannórum 
tolerāre nón possumus. 17. Īnsidiās tyranni nón tolerābās. 18. Otium in 
patria vestrá nón potest esse perpetuum. 19. Dēbēs virós līberēs dé tyr- 
annis monēre. 20. Magister vester librós pulchrēs semper amābat. 
21. Libri boni vérique poterant patriam cēnservāre. 22. Libris bonis pa- 
triam vestram conservāre poteritis. 23. Tyranni sapientiam bonórum li- 
brórum superāre nón poterunt. 24. Mali librēs bonēs nón possunt tolerare. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 7 


1. In the 3rd declension do the case endings of feminine nouns differ from 
those of masculine nouns as they do in the Ist and 2nd declensions 
already learned? 

2. Do neuter nouns of the 3rd declension have any case endings which 
are identical with those of neuter nouns of the 2nd declension? If so, 
name them. 

3. Name the gender(s) and case(s) indicated by each of the following end- 
ings in the 3rd declension: (1) -és; (2) -a; (3) -em. 

4. Name the case(s) and number of the following 3rd-declensional endings: 
(1) -ibus; (2) -ī; (3) -e; (4) -em; (5) -um; (6) -is; (7) -és. 

5. To indicate the gender of the following nouns give the proper nominative 
singular form of magnus, -a, -um with each: (1) tempus; (2) virtüs; (3) la- 
bor, (4)civitás; (5) mūs; (6) pāx; (7) rēx; (8) corpus; (9) vēritās; 
(10) amor. 

6. Translate the following phrases in accordance with their case endings 
wherever possible; where they are nominative or accusative so state: 
(1) labóre multē; (2) labóri multē; (3) labēris multi; (4) labórés multi; 
(5) pacis perpetuae; (6) pace perpetua; (7) pācī perpetuae; (8) cīvitātum 
parvarum; (9) cīvitātem parvam; (10) cīvitātēs parvās; (11) cīvitātēs par- 
vae; (12) cīvitāte parva; (13)tempora mala; (14)tempus malum; 
(I5) tempori maló; (16)temporum malorum; (17) temporis mali; 
(18) mērī tuó; (19) mēre tuē; (20) mēris tui; (21) mórés tui; (22) mērēs 
tuós; (23) mórum tuórum. 

7. Translate the following phrases into Latin in accordance with the case 
named or indicated by the English preposition: (1) to/for great virtue; 
(2) great virtue (subject); (3) great virtues (object of verb); (4) of great 
virtues; (5) with great courage; (6) our time (obj. of verb); (7) our times 
(subj.); (8) our times (obj.); (9) to/for our times; (10) to/for our time; 
(11) of our time; (12) of our times; (13) my love (obj.); (14) my loves 
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(obj.); (15) to/for my love; (16) by my love; (17) of my love; (18) of my 
loves. 


8. Meum tempus ētiē est parvum. 9. Virtūs tua est magna. 10. Pecūnia 
est nihil sine móribus bonis. 11. Virtūtēs hominum multórum sunt magnae. 
12. Mórés hominis boni erunt bonī. 13. Homini litterās dabunt. 14. Ho- 
minés multēs in cīvitāte magnà videre poterāmus. 15. Magnum amórem 
pecüniae in multis hominibus vīdēbāmus. 16. Pauci hominés virtüti cüram 
dant. 17. Cīvitās nostra pācem hominibus multis dabit. 18. Pax nón 
potest esse perpetua. 19. Sine bond pace cīvitātēs temporum nostrórum 
nón valébunt. 20. Post multa bella tempora sunt mala. 21. In multis civi- 
tātibus terrisque pax nón poterat valére. 22. Sine magnó labóre homo nihil 
habēbit. 23. Virgó pulchra amicós mórum bonórum amat. 24. Hominés 
magnae virtütis tyrannēs superāre audébant. 25. Amor patriae in cīvitāte 
nostra valébat. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 8 


1. (1) In the 3d conjugation what tense is indicated by the stem vowel e? 
(2) Can you think of some mnemonic device to help you remember this 
important point? 

2. (I) In the 3d conjugation what tense is indicated by the vowels i, 6, u? 
(2) What mnemonic device may help here? 

3. State the person, number, and tense indicated by the following 3d conju- 
gation endings: (1) -imus; (2) -és; (3) -unt; (4) -et; (5) -itis; (6) -émus; 
(7) -ó; (8) -ent; (9) -it; (10) -ētis; (11) -is; (12) -am; (13) -ébant. 

4. What form of the verb does each of the following endings indicate: (1) -e; 
(2) -ere; (3) -ite? 

5. Given the verbs mitté, mittere, send; agó, agere, do; scribó, scribere, 
write, translate each of the following forms according to its ending: 
(1) mittébant; (2) mittit; (3) mittunt; (4) mittam; (5) mitte; (6) mittimus; 
(7) mittēbātis; (8) mittis; (9) mittite; (10) mittitis; (11) mittet; (12) mit- 
témus; (13)agit; (14) agent; (15) agunt; (16) agétis; (17) agébamus; 
(18) agam; (19) agémus; (20) agis; (21) agitis; (22) scribet; (23) scribunt; 
(24) scribam; (25) scribébam; (26) scribitis; (27) scribémus; (28) scribit; 
(29) scribis; (30) scribent; (31) scribe. 

6. Given pónó, pūnere, put, translate the following phrases into Latin: 
(1) they were putting; (2) we shall put; (3) put (imperative sg.); (4) he 
puts; (5) they will put; (6) I shall put; (7) you (sg.) were putting; (8) you 
(pl.) will put; (9) put (imper. pl.); (10) we put; (11) you (pl.) are putting; 
(12) he will put. 


7. Quid agunt? Quid agetis? 8. Hominem ad mé dücébant. 9. Düc homi- 
nem ad mē, et homini grātiās agam. 10. Dum tyrannus cēpiās dücit, pos- 
sumus nihil agere. 11. Litterās ad virginem scribit. 12. Librum magnum 
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scrībēbās. 13. Librós bonds scrībēs. 14. LibrOs dē pace scribémus. 
15. Cópiamne librórum bonórum habétis? 16. Magister multds puerós do- 
cet. 17. Pueri magistió grātiās nón agunt. 18. Pauci civitáti nostrae grā- 
tias agebant. 19. Tyrannus magnās cēpiās ex cīvitāte nostra dücet. 
20. Magna cópia pecüniae hominés ad sapientiam nón dücit. 21. Librine 
boni multós ad ratiónem dücent? 22. Dücimusne saepe hominés ad ratió- 
nem? 23. Ratio hominës ad bonam vitam dücere potest. 24. Agitisne bo- 
nam vitam? 25. Amīcē bonē gratis semper agite. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 9 


]. Explain the term demonstrative pronoun and adjective. 
2. Translate each of the following according to case(s) and number, indicat- 
ing also the gender(s) in each instance: 


(1) ilf (10) illis (19) huius (28) ünà 
(2) illa (11) illó (20) hunc (29) tētī 
(3) illius (12) illàrum (21) hós (30) tótius 
(4) ille (13) hóc (22) huic (31) tóta 
(5) illà (14) hoc (23) hórum (32) totum 
(6) illud (15) haec (24) hàs (33) nüllius 
(7) illorum (16) hae (25) his (34) nūllī 
(8) illae (17) hac (26) ünius (35) nülla 
(9) illós (18) hanc (27) üni (36) nūllēs 


3. How can the presence of a noun be helpful in determining the form of 
a modifying demonstrative? 

4. Translate the following phrases into Latin in the declensional forms indi- 
cated: 


(1) this girl (nom.) 

(2) these girls (nom.) 

(3) these times (acc. pl.) 

(4) to/for this time 

(5) to/for this boy 

(6) of this time 

(7) of that time 

(8) by this book 

(9) by that book 
(10) that girl (nom.) 
(11) those times (nom.) 
(12) those times (acc.) 
(13) that time (nom.) 
(14) to/for this state alone 
(15) of this state alone 


(16) to/for that boy alone 
(17) to/for that girl alone 
(18) of that girl alone 
(19) of tyrants alone 

(20) the whole state (acc.) 
(21) of the whole country 
(22) to/for the whole country 
(23) of no reason 

(24) no reason (acc.) 

(25) no girls (nom.) 

(26) to/for no book 

(27) no books (acc.) 

(28) to/for one state 

(29) to/for one girl 

(30) of one time 
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(31) of one war (33) by another book 
(32) to/for the other book 


5. Hi totam civitátem dücent (dücunt, dücébant). 6. Ille haec in illà terra 
vidébit (videt, vidébat). 7. In illē libró illa dē hdc homine scribet (scribam, 
scrībēbam). 8. Ünus vir istās cópiás in hanc terram dücit (dücet). 9. Ma- 
gister haec alterī puero dat. 10. Hunc librum dé alió bello scribimus (scribé- 
mus). 11. Tōta patria huic sēlī grātiās agit (aget, agebat). 12. Tótam 
cüram illi cónsilió nunc dant. 13. Amicus huius hanc cīvitātem illó cónsilió 
conservabit. 14. Alter amicus tótam vitam in aliā terrà aget. 15. Hic vir 
solus mē dé vitiis huius tyranni monēre poterat. 16. Nūllās cēpiās in alterā 
terra habébátis. 17. Illi sēlī nülla pericula in hēc cónsilio vident. 18. Nón 
sölum mērēs sed etiam īnsidiās illius laudáre audés. 19. Propter īnsidiās 
enim ünius hominis haec cīvitās nón valēbat. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 10 


l. Name the conjugation indicated by each of the following endings: 
(I) -ere; (2) -ére; (3) -īre; (4) -áre. 

2. State the person, number, and tense indicated by the following endings 
from the 4th conjugation and the -i6 3d: (1)-iunt; (2) -iēs; (3) -īs; 
(4) -iēbāmus; (5) -imus; (6) -ī; (7) -iétis; (8) -ite; (9) -itis; (10) -iē; (11) -it; 
(12) -e; (13) -iēbās. 

3. State three points at which -ió verbs of the 3d conjugation differ from 
verbs of the 4th conjugation. 

4. Translate the following in accordance with their specific forms: 


(1) veniet (6) audiētis (11) venīre (16) faciunt 
(2) venit (7) audītis (12) facit (17) facis 
(3) veniunt (8) venīte (13) faciet (18) faciam 
(4) venient (9) veniés (14) faciēmus (19) faciēs 
(5) audīs (10) venī (15) facimus (20) facere 


5. Given sentið, sentire, fce/, and iaciē, iacere, t/row, translate the following 
phrases into Latin: 


(1) 1 shall feel (8) fee] (imper. sg.) (15) throw (imper. sg.) 
(2) we shall feel (9) he will feel (16) you (pl.) are throwing 
(3) he feels (10) we feel (17) we shall throw 


(4) you (pl.) feel (11) he is throwing (18) throw (imper. pl.) 

(5) they will feel — (12) he will throw (19) to throw 

(6) they do feel (13) I shall throw (20) you (sg.) are throwing 
(?) to feel (14) we are throwing 


6. Ex hac terrà fugiēbāmus. 7. Cum fīliā tuā fuge. 8. In illum locum fu- 
gient. 9. Tempus fugit; hórae fugiunt; senectüs venit. 10. Venite cum 
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amicis vestris. 11. In patriam vestram veniébant. 12. Ó vir magne, in civi- 
tātem nostram veni. 13. Filiam tuam in illā cīvitāte inveniés. 14. Parvam 
pecüniam in viis invenire possunt. 15. Tyrannus viam in hanc civitátem in- 
venit. 16. Illēs cum amicis ibi capiētis. 17. Ad té cum magnis copiis veni- 
mus. 18. Invenietne multam famam glóriamque ibi? 19. Iste bellum sem- 
per faciebat. 20. Isti hominés pācem nón facient. 21. Multi hominés illa 
faciunt sed haec nón faciunt. 22. Officium nostrum facimus et faciémus. 
23. Magnam cópiam librórum faciam. 24. Pueri cum illó viró bonó vivé- 
bant. 25.In libris virórum antiquórum multam philosophiam ct sapi- 
entiam inveniétis. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 11 


l. Name the nominative singular and plural of the following: 
(1) 3d personal pronoun; (2) Ist per. pron.; (3) 2nd per. pron. 

2. Translate the following pronouns in accordance with case(s) and num- 
ber; where a form is nom. or acc. so specify. 

(1) vēbīs; (2) nóbis; (3) nos; (4) vós; (5) tui; (6) mei; (7) mihi; (8) tibi; 
(9) tē; (10) mē. 

3. Translate the following third-person pronouns in accordance with their 
gender(s), number(s), and case(s): (1) eds; (2) eas; (3) eórum; (4) cārum; 
(5) eius; (6) cā; (7) ea; (8) eo; (9) ei; (10) eis; (11) eae; (12) id. 

4. Give the Latin for the following: 

(1) his (10) to her (19) it (neut. acc.) 

(2) her (possess.) (11) by/w./fr. her (20) you (emphatic nom. pl.) 
(3) their (masc.) — (12) by/w.fr. him (21) you (emphatic nom. sg.) 
(4) their (fem.) (13) to/for you (pl.) (22) you (acc. pl.) 

(5) them (fem.) (14) to/for you (sg.) (23) us 

(6) them (masc.) (15) they (masc.) (24) we 

(7) them (neut.) (16) they (neut.) (25) to/for us 

(8) its (17) they (fem.) (26) I (emphatic form) 

(9) to him (18) to/for it (27) to/for me 


5. Hi tibi id dabunt. 6. Ego vobis id dabam. 7. Vēs eis id dēnum dabitis. 
8. Ei idem dabó. 9. Nós ei ea dabimus. 10. Ille mihi id dabit. 11. Vēbīs 
libros eius dabimus. 12. Nóbis librós eórum dabis. 13. Pecüniam eórum 
tibi dabimus. 14. Pecüniam eius mihi dabunt. 15. Eēs librós ad eam mit- 
témus. 16. Librum eius ad té mittam. 17. Ille autem pecüniam eórum ad 
nós mittébat. 18. Eas cum eà mittimus. 19. Eum cum eis mittó. 20. Eds 
cum amicis eius mittēmus. 21. Tū mē cum amicó eórum mittés, 22. Vos 
mécum ad amicum eius mittēbant. 23. Nēs técum in terram eórum mittit. 
24. Eds nobiscum ad amicós eórum mittent. 25. Eum vēbīscum ad amicós 
eórum mittam. 26. Té cum eó ad mé mittent. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 12 


]. Name the principal parts of a Latin verb in their regular sequence. 

2. Give the principal parts of mittó, labeling and translating each one. 

3. What is the major difference between the perfect and imperfect tenses? 

4. You must be able to tell from what verb any specific verb form comes. 
Practice on the following list by naming the first principal part of each 
of the verbs in the list. 


(1) misérunt (6) āctum (11) remānserant (16) dixérunt 
(2) laudáveram (7) est (12) scripsimus (17) erat 

(3) vincēbāmus (8) dedimus (13) fuit (18) vixi 

(4) dictum (9) futürum (14) fēcit (19) faciēbās 
(5) fēcistī (10) égimus (15) fugere (20) visum 


5. Translate the following endings of the perfect system according to per- 
son, number, and tense in each instance, using these conventions: -j = I 
(perfect) ... ; -eram = I had... ; -eró = I shall have ... ; (1) -istis; 
(2) -it; (3) -érunt; (4) -istī; (5) -imus; (6) -erat; (7) -erimus; (8) -erámus; 
(9) -erās; (10) -erint; (11) -erant; (12) -erit; (13) -erātis. 

6. Translate the following in accordance with the person, number, and 
tense of each: 


(1) vidébant (10) vixisti (19) fugit (28) remānsimus 
(2) viderant (11) vixerunt (20) fugit (29) remānserāmus 
(3) vidisti (12) vincet (21) fugiunt (30) vénit 

(4) fécit (13) vicit (22) fügérunt (31) venit 


(5) faciébat (14) vicimus (23) servavit (32) veniēbātis 
(6) fēcerāmus (15) vincimus (24) servāvērunt (33) vénistis 
(7) fēcimus (16) dedistī (25) servāvistis (34) vēnērunt 
(8) faciémus (17) dederātis (26) servāverat (35) veniunt 
(9) fēcērunt (18) dedimus (27) servāverit (36) vénerant 


7. lili fūgerant (fugient; fugiunt; fugiēbant; fügérunt). 8. Hī remānsērunt 
(remanent; remanébunt; remanébant; remānserant). 9. Réx Asiam vicerat 
(vincit; vicit; vincet). 10. Régés Asiam vicérunt (vincent; vincunt; vicerant). 
11. Régés Asiam habuérunt (habent; habébunt; habuerant). 12. Caesar in 
eandem terram vénerat (vénit; venit; veniet). 13. Caesar eadem dixit (dicit; 
dixerat; dicet). 14. Vos nóbis pācem dedistis (dabitis; dabātis; dederātis). 
15. Tū litterās ad eam misisti (mittēs; mittis; mīserās). 16. Eós in eādem viā 
vidimus (vidēmus; vīderāmus). 17. Did vixerat (vixit; vivet). 18. [d bene 
fēcerās (facies; fecisti; facis). 19. Cīvitātem eórum (eius) servāvī (servābē; 
servabam; servāveram). 20. Eum in eódem locē invénérunt (invēnerant; in- 
venient). 21. Deus hominibus libertátem dederat (dedit; dat; dabit). 
22. Mihi grātiās ēgērunt (agent; agébant; égerant; agunt). 23. Vós fuistis 
(erātis, estis; eritis; fuerātis) viri liberi. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 13 


l. State the essential nature of reflexive pronouns, showing how, as a logical 
consequence, they differ from other pronouns. 

2. Explain why the declension of reflexive pronouns begins with the geni- 
tive rather than with the nominative. 

3. In what reflexive pronouns is the spelling the same as that of the corre- 
sponding simple pronoun? 

4. Translate the following reflexive forms in accordance with their case(s) 
and number(s): (1) mihi; (2) tē; (3) ndbis; (4) sibi; (5) vēs; (6) sé; 
(7) vobis. 

5. Explain why the singular of suus can mean their own as well as his own, 

and the plural can mean Ais own as well as their own. 

Explain why eórum always means their and eius always means Ais (her, 

its) regardless of whether the nouns on which they depend are singular 

or plural. 

7. Although sé and ipse can both be translated into English by himself, 
explain the basic difference between the Latin words. 


6. 


Im 


8. Caesar eds servāvit. 9. Caesar eum servābat. 10. Caesar sé servāvit. 
11. Rēmānī sé servāvērunt. 12. Rēmānī eós servāvērunt. 13. Rómàni eum 
servāvērunt. 14. Caesar amicum suum servavit. 15. Caesar amicós suós 
servāvit. 16. Caesar amicum eius servavit. 17. Caesar amīcēs eius ser- 
vavit. 18. Caesar amicum eórum servavit. 19. Caesar amicós eórum ser- 
vāvit. 20. Rómáni amicum suum servāvērunt. 21. Rēmānī amicós suós 
servāvērunt. 22. Rómàni amicum eórum servāvērunt. 23. Rómàni amīcēs 
eórum servavérunt. 24. Rómàni amicum eius servāvērunt. 25. Rēmānī 
amīcēs eius servavérunt. 26. Caesar ipse eum servavit. 27. Caesar ipse sé 
servāvit. 28. Caesarem ipsum servāvērunt. 29. Amicum Caesaris ipsius 
servābant. 30. Amicum Rēmānērum ipsērum servāvērunt. 31. Amicus 
Caesaris ipsius sé servāvit. 32. Amici Caesaris ipsius sé servāvērunt. 
33. Amicus Caesaris ipsius eum servāvit. 34. Ipsi amici Caesaris eum ser- 
vāvērunt. 35. Nós nón servāvērunt. 36. Nós servavimus. 37. Rūmānēs 
ipsos servāvimus. 38. Rēmānī ipsi tē nón servāvērunt. 39. Tü té servāvistī. 
40. Ti Rēmānēs ipsós servāvistī. 41. Mihi nihil dabat. 42. Mihi nihil dedi. 
43. Sibi nihil dedit. 44. Sibi nihil dedérunt. 45. Eis nihil dedérunt. 46. Ei 
nihil dedérunt. 47. Mē vici. 48. Mē vicérunt. 49. [ram eórum vicerunt. 
50. Īram suam vicérunt. 51. Īram suam vicit. 52. Filios suós vicit. 
53. Filiós suós vicérunt. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 14 


1. In what specific case ending of all i-stem nouns does the characteristic 
i appear? 
2. What are the other i-stem peculiarities of neuters in -e, -al, and -ar? 
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3. Translate each of the following according to its case(s) and number; 
when a form is nom. or acc. label it as such. 
(1) arte (9) corporum (17) régum (25) viros 
(2) artium (10) partis (18) régi (26) virt 
(3) artes (11) partibus (19) nómina (27) vires 
(4) mari (12) partium (20) animālia (28) viris 
(5) maribus (13) urbe (21) animali (29) vis 
(6) mare (14) urbi (22) animālis (30) vim 
(7) maria (15) urbium (23) animalium (31) viribus 
(8) corpora (16) urbés (24) virium (32) vi 


4. Of the forms in #3 above, list those which are i- stem forms. 


S. Translate the following phrases into Latin: 
(1) by/w./fr. great force (8) many seas (nom.) 
(2) great man (acc.) (9) by/w./fr. a great sea 
(3) of great strength (10) a great sea (acc.) 
(4) to/for great force (11) great force (acc.) 
(5) of many citizens (12) of many men (vir) 
(6) by/w./fr. a good citizen (13) by/w./fr. great strength 
(7) to/for many citizens (14) great strength (acc.) 


6. What kind of idea is expressed by each of the following ablatives? 
(1) cum rége; (2) oculis meis; (3) cum cūrā; (4) labore med. 

7. Translate each of the following verb forms and name the verb from 
which each comes: (l)cucurrérunt; (2)currébámus; (3) cucurristi; 
(4) trāxerāmus; (5) trahet; (6) trahunt; (7) gerēbat; (8) gerit; (9) gerunt; 
(10) gerēmus; (11) tenent; (12) tenēbunt; (13) tenuérunt; (14) tenuimus. 


8. Multa bella cum Rēmānīs gessit. 9. Cīvitātem magna cum sapientia ge- 
rébant. 10. Ipse civitütem vi cēpiārum tenuit. 11. Illa animália multos ho- 
minés in mare trāxērunt. 12. Hoc magna cum arte dixisti. 13. Cum cūrā 
trans urbem cucurrimus. 14. Magna cum parte civium ad nós veniebat. 
15. lira civium vi vincet. 16. Eum ad mortem trans terram eius trāxistis. 
17. Nós cum civibus multārum urbium iungémus. 18. Rēgī ipsi has litterās 
cum virtüte scripsit. 19. Vis illērum marium erat magna. 20. Artem 
Graecórum oculis meis vidi. 21. Sententiās multās pulchrāsgue ex viris an- 
tiquis trāximus. 

22. Name the type of ablative found in each of the following sentences 

above: 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 15 


1. State the difference between cardinal and ordinal numerals. 
2. What cardinals are declined? 
3. What ordinals are declined? 
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4. State the form or possible forms of each of the following: (1) duóbus; 
(2) mille; (3) tria; (4) duo; (5) quinque; (6) milia; (7) decem; (8) duabus; 
(9) centum; (10) trium; (11) viginti; (12) octē. 

5. Why is the genitive of the whole so called? 

6. What construction did the Romans use after cardinal numerals? 

7. Translate each of the following phrases. 


(1) ünus civis (9) centum ex civibus 
(2) decem cives (10) mille civés 

(3) pars civium (11) tria milia civium 
(4) trés civés (12) quid novi 

(5) trés ex sex civibus (13) multum laudis 
(6) quinque ex civibus (14) satis pecüniae 

(7) quinque civés (15) nihil aquae 


(8) centum civés 


8. When the Romans put a word of time in the ablative case without a 
preposition, what kind of ideas did they express? 

9. Study the ablatives in the following sentences. Then translate the sen- 
tences and name the type of ablative found in each one. 


(1) Cum amicis veniébat. (4) Paucis hērīs librum scripsit. 
(2) Una hērā veniet. (5) Hló tempore librum scripsit. 
(3) Eodem tempore vénit. (6) Cum cūrā librum scribébat. 


10. 1116 tempore sēlē illa tria pericula timuit; sed mortem semper timēbat. 
11. Isti duo régés pecüniam inter milia civium iaciēbant. 12. Iste ünus ty- 
rannus sé semper laudābat. 13. Cīvēs illārum quinque urbium lībertātem 
exspectābant. 14. Urbem duābus hóris sapientiā suā cēnservāvērunt. 
15. In urbem cum tribus ex amīcīs meīs veniēbam. 16. Bella magna cum 
virtūte gerēbātis. 17. Itaque centum Rómánt mille Graecēs vīcērunt. 
18. Patrés filios suós saepe timébant—et nunc multum timóris habent. 
19. Vidistine duos patrés nostrēs eó tempore? 20. Ubi satis libertatis invē- 
nistis? 21. Tribus hērīs vēnērunt, et idem nóbis dīcēbat. 22. Parvum argū- 
menti intellegébam. 23. Nüllam partem vitárum nostrárum mūtāvimus. 
24. Civitas nostra lībertātem et iüra civium cónservábat. 25. Rēmānī mõ- 
rēs temporum antiquórum laudabant. 26. Duo patrés quattuor ex filiis 
misérunt. 27. Decem viri satis sapientiae et multum virtütis habuerunt. 
28. Quid novi, mi amice? 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 16 


1. 1f one has carefully learned the declension of civis and mare one can 
easily decline the 3d-declension adjective fortis, forte with the exception 
of one form. What is that form? 
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2. (1) Adjectives of the 3d declension may be classified as adjectives of 3 
endings, 2 endings, or 1 ending. Which type is by far the most common? 
(2) In what one case do adjectives of | and 3 endings differ from those 
of 2 endings? 

3. Cite and label three endings in which adjectives of the 3d declension 
show themselves to be i-stems. 

4. Of the endings of the 3d-declension adjectives none is likely to cause 
recognition difficulty except perhaps the ablative singular. What is the 
normal ending of the ablative singular in all genders? 

S. Can 3d-declension adjectives be used with nouns of the Ist or the 2nd 
declension? 

6. Translate the following phrases in accordance with their case(s) and 
number. When they are nom. or acc., so indicate. 


(1) duici puellae (8) omnia nómina (15) beátó homini 

(2) dulci puellà (9) omnia maria (16) omni mart 

(3) dulci mātre (10) omni parte (17) omni bonae arti 
(4) dulct matri (11) omnium partium (18) omni bona arte 
(5) beatae mātrī (12) omnium régum (19) omnis bonae artis 
(6) beātā mātre (13) omnium bellórum (20) vi celerī 


(7) omnia bella (14) beató homine 


7. Aetās longa saepe est difficilis. 8. Aetās difficilis potest esse beāta. 
9, Quam brevis erat dulcis vita eius! 10. Memoria dulcis aetātis milia homi- 
num adiuvat. 1]. Librum brevem centum hērīs scripsisti. 12. ln omni 
mari haec duo animālia potentia inveniēbāmus. 13. In omni terrà multa 
milia virorum fortium vidēbitis. 14. Celer rümor (celeris fama) per omnem 
terram cucurrit. 15. Iud bellum breve erat difficile. 16. Omnia pericula 
sex hērīs superāvimus. 17. Tyrannus poténs patriam eórum vi celeri vincet. 
18. Brevi tempore omnia iüra civium mūtābit. 19. Difficilem artem līber- 
tātis dulcis nón intelléxérunt, nam parvum sapientiae habuérunt. 20. Ho- 
minés officia difficilia in omnibus terris timent. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 17 


1. Define the terms "antecedent" and “relative pronoun.” 

2. (1) What determines the case of the Latin relative pronoun? 

(2) What determines the gender and the number of the relative pronoun? 

3. State in what ways a relative agrees with its antecedent. 

4. Name (1) the English relative pronoun which refers to persons and 
(2) the one which refers to anything else. (3) Since in Latin the one rela- 
tive pronoun serves both purposes, what two English meanings does 
it have? 

5. Translate the following in accordance with their case(s) and number(s). 
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When a form is nom. or acc., so indicate if the translation does not make 
the point clear. 


(1) cui (4) cuius (7) quà (10) quàs 
(2) quós (5) quibus (8) qui (11) quórum 
(3) quae (6) quod (9) quem (12) quam 


6. Civem laudávérunt quem mīserātis. 7. Decem civés laudávérunt quós 
mīserātis. 8. Civem laudāvērunt qui patriam servāverat. 9. Centum civés 
laudāvērunt qui patriam servāverant. 10. Civem laudāvērunt cuius filius 
patriam servāverat. 11. Cīvēs laudāvērunt quórum septem filii patriam ser- 
vāverant. 12. Civem laudāvērunt cui patriam commiserant. 13. Multós ex 
civibus laudavérunt quibus patriam commiserant. 14. Civem laudāvērunt 
quócum vénerant. 15. Cives laudávérunt quibuscum vénerant. 16. Cum 
cive vēnit cui vitam suam commiserat. 17. Tyranni iüra civium délent quós 
capiunt. 18. Tyrannus urbem dēlēvit ex quà milia civium fügerant. 
19. Tyrannus urbem délévit in quam illi novem civés fügerant. 20. Tyrannus 
urbés dēlēvit ex quibus civés fügerant. 21. Tyrannus urbés délévit in guās 
cives fügerant. 22. Periculum superávit quod timuimus. 23. Pericula su- 
perāvit quae timuimus. 24. Puellis quàs laudābat libris dedit. 25. Vir cu- 
ius filiam amas in urbem veniébat. 26. Viró cuius filiam amās vitam suam 
commisit. 27. Mātrem adiuvābat, quae multum virtütis habuit. 28. Mātri- 
bus quae multós filiós habuérunt réx pecüniam dabat. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 18 


l. Define the term "passive voice" by explaining the etymology of 
“passive.” 

2. What is the difference between the ablative of means and the ablative of 
agent in both meaning and construction? 

3. (1) What one letter occurs in 5 of the 6 passive personal endings and can 
thus be regarded as the peculiar sign of the passive? 

(2) Does this characteristically passive letter occur in any of the corre- 
sponding active personal endings? 

4. Give the English pronoun by which each of the following passive endings 
can be translated: (1) -mur; (2) -tur; (3) -r; (4) -ntur; (5) -ris; (6) -mini. 

5. (1) Name the tense signs of the imperfect and the future in the passive 
voice of the Ist and 2nd conjugations. 

(2) Are these the same as the tense signs in the active voice? 

6. If -bar can be translated “I was being . . " and -bor, “I shall be...” 
translate each of the following: (1) -bimur; (2)-bámini; (3) -bátur; 
(4) -beris; (5) -buntur; (6) -bāmur; (7) -bitur; (8) -bāris; (9) -biminī; 
(10) -bantur. 


7. Mé terrent; ab eis terreor; vi eórum terreor. 8. Tyrannus hanc urbem dé- 
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lēbat. 9. Haec urbs à tyrannó dēlēbātur; insidiis délébitur. 10. Ab amicis 
movēbātur; consiliis eorum movēbātur. 11. Viribus hominum nón délémur, 
sed possumus insidiis deleri. 12. Nón belló délébimini, sed amore ótii et 
cónsiliis hominum malórum. 13. Tü ipse nón mütüris, sed nómen tuum 
mūtātur. 14. Milia hominum amore pecüniae tenentur. 15. Alit ab tyran- 
nis tenébantur. 16. Pauci amēre vēritātis amicitiaeque  tenébuntur. 
17. Puer ab amicis cónservábitur. 18. Libri huius generis pueris 4 magistró 
dabantur. 19. Lībertās populó ab rége tertió brevi tempore dabitur. 
20. Patria nostra à civibus fortibus etiam nunc servārī potest. 21. Fortūnā 
aliorum monéri débémus. 22. Consiliis istius tyranni qui trans mare vivit 
terrēmur; sed lībertātem amāmus et bellum magna cum virtüte gerémus. 
23. Ab amicis potentibus adiuvabimur. 24. Omnés virós nostrós laudamus, 
qui virtūte et vēritāte moventur, nón amore sui. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 19 


1. Name the two basic verbal elements (1) of which the perfect passive in- 
dicative of all verbs is composed, and (2) of which the pluperfect passive 
indicative is composed. 

2. In translation how does (1) vir missus est differ from vir mittitur, and 

(2) vir missus erat, from vir mittébatur? 

. What is the use of the interrogative pronoun? 

4. ]n what forms does the interrogative pronoun differ conspicuously in 
spelling from the relative? 

5. By what two syntactical criteria can the interrogative pronoun be distin- 
guished from the relative even when both have tbe same spelling? 

6. Translate the following in accordance with their forms: 


Uu 


(1) movétur (6) délébantur (11) tenébamur 
(2) mótus est (7) dēlētī sunt (12) mūtātus erat 
(3) mētum erat (8) tenēmur (13) mūtātus est 
(4) movēbātur (9) tentī sumus (14) mūtātur 

(5) dēlētī erant (10) tentī erāmus (15) mūtābātur 


7. Translate the following forms of the interrogative pronoun: (1) cuius?; 
(2) guem?; (3) qui?; (4) quid?; (5) guērum?; (6) cui?; (7) quas?; 
(8) quis?; (9) quae? 


8. A qué liber parātus est (parātus erat, parābātur)? 9. Magister 4 qué liber 
parātus est labóre superātur. 10. Cui liber datus est (dabātur, datus erat)? 
11. Qui puer servātus est? 12. Puerum qui servātus est ego ipse vidi. 
13. Cuius duo filii servati sunt? 14. Senem cuius filii servātī sunt numquam 
vidi. 15. Quis missus est? 16. A cive qui missus erat pax et lībertās laudā- 
tae sunt. 17. Qui missi sunt? 18. A decem civibus qui missi erant amicitia 
Jaudata est. 19. Quos in urbe vidisti? 20. Ubi sunt trés novi amici quós in 
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urbe vidisti? 21. Quae à té ibi inventa sunt? 22. Ubi sunt tria corpora quae 
ā tē ibi inventa sunt? 23. A quibus hoc dictum est? 24. Quibus hoc dictum 
est? 25. Octó homines miserī quibus haec dicta sunt ex urbe fūgērunt. 
26. Quórum fThi ab eo laudātī sunt? 27. Patrés quórum filii laudātī sunt ei 
grātiās agent. 28. Quid vēs terret? 29. Quod periculum vós terret? 30. At 
periculum quod vós terret à civibus fortibus victum est. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 20 


l. Indicate the force of the following masculine and feminine endings of 
the 4th declension: (1) -um; (2) -uum; (3) -ü; (4) -us; (5) -üs; (6) -ui. 


2. Translate the following nouns in accordance with their case forms: 
(1) manui (6) früctibus (11) senātūs (sg.) 
(2) manus (7) früctum (12) senātuī 
(3) manuum (8) frūctūs (13) senātus 
(4) manū (9) frūctuum (14) senātū 
(5) mantis (10) frūctū 


3. (1) What gender predominates in the 4th declension? 
(2) Name the noun which is the most common exception to this rule. 
4. (1) Explain the difference of idea between the ablative of place from 
which and the ablative of separation. 
(2) Which of the two is regular with verbs of freeing, lacking, and depriv- 
ing? 
(3) Which of the two is regular with verbs of motion? 
. State any differences of construction between them. 


tn 


6. Quis ad nēs eó tempore vēnit? 7. Senex magnae famae ex patriā sud ad 
senātum nostrum fügit. 8. Quid novi ab eó dictum est? 9. Hoc ab illó viró 
dictum est: *Lībertāte carēmus.” 10. Nos servitüte et gravi metü liberate. 
11. Cópiae nostrae bellum longum contra ācrēs manüs tyranni gessérunt. 
12. Illae manüs àcrés quàs tyrannus contra nos illà ex terrà misit à nobis 
victae sunt. 13. Post haec civés qui tyrannum timuérunt ex patria sua in 
cīvitātem nostram ducti sunt. 14. Eds sceleribus istius tyranni līberāvimus. 
15. Nunc omni metü carent. 16. Filii eórum bonds libros in lüdis nostris 
cum studio legunt. 17. Itaque mille versüs manibus suis scripserunt. 
18. Hi centum versüs nēbīs grātiās magnās agunt. 19. In his versibus senā- 
tus populusque Rómáànus laudantur. 20. Nam illi miseri nunc früctüs pacis 
et multum libertatis sine metü habent. 21. Quoniam aliós adiüvimus, etiam 
nós ipsi früctum magnum habémus. 22. Viri boni cópià horum früctuum 
numquam carébunt. 23. Actáte nostra multi hominés vitam in metū et ser- 
vitüte agunt. 24. Débémus illós miseros metü liberáre. 25. Nam quis 
potest beátus esse si alii hominés früctibus pācis lībertātisgue carent? 
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26. What idea is expressed by each of the following ablatives, respectively? 
tempore (6), patria (7), cē (8), viro (9), metü (10), nóbis (12), patria (13), 
sceleribus (14), metü (15), studid (16), manibus (17), cOpid (22), aetate 
(23), metü (24). 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 21 


1. Give the passive personal endings of the present and future tenses. 

2. Repeat «aloud the present and future passive of the model verbs agē, 
audió, and capio. 

3. How can the present passive infinitive be distinguished from the active 
in the Ist, 2nd, and 4th conjugations? Illustrate by changing the follow- 
ing active infinitives into passive ones: (1) sentire; (2) movére; (3) ser- 
vare; (4) scire; (5) tenére. Translate each. 

4. What is exceptional about the form of the present passive infinitive of 
the 3d conjugation? Illustrate by changing the following active infinitives 
into passive ones: (1) mittere; (2) iacere; (3) tangere; (4) trahere. Trans- 
late each. 

5. Translate each of the following in accordance with its form: 


(1) mittar (7) rapitur (13) raperis (19) tangémini 
(2) mitteris (8) rapiétur (14) rapiéris (20) sciéris 

(3) mittéris (9) rapi (15) tanguntur (21) scīris 

(4) mitti (10) rapimur (16) tangentur (22) sciētur 
(5) mittuntur (1!) rapientur (17) tangi (23) scītur 

(6) mittor (12) rapiuntur (18) tangeris (24) scīrī 


6. Quis mittitur (mittētur, mittēbātur, missus est)? 7. A qué hae litterae mit- 
tentur (missae sunt, mittuntur)? 8. Cuius mani illae litterae scriptae sunt 
(scribentur? 9. Quid dictum est (dīcēbātur, dicétur, dicitur)? 10. “Quis ra- 
piētur?” “Tū rapieris" 11. "Qui rapientur?" "Vos rapiémini" 12. Did neg- 
legéris/neglegémini (neglectus es/neglēctī estis). 13. Post multās hērās 
līberātī sumus (līberābimur). 14. Cīvitātis causā eum rapi iussérunt. 
15. Lībertātis causá civitàs nostra ab alteró viro geri débet. 16. Animus eius 
pecūniā tangi nón poterat. 17. Amor patriae in omni animē sentiēbātur 
(sentiētur, sentitur, sénsus est). 18. Amóre patriae cum aliis civibus iungi- 
mur (iungēbāmur, iungēmur). 19. Amicitia nón semper intellegitur, sed 
sentitur. 20. Sapientia et vēritās in illis duóbus hominibus nón invenientur 
(inveniuntur, inventae sunt). 21. Sapientia etiam multà pecūniā nón parā- 
tur (parābitur, paráta est). 22. Vēritās saepe nón scitur (sciētur, scita est), 
quod studium eius est difficile. 23. Nón sine magnē labóre vēritās inveniē- 
tur (inventa est, potest inveniri). 24. Alii studió pecüniae atque laudis tra- 
huntur, nds débémus amore vēritātis sapientiaeque trahi. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 22 


1. As u is characteristic of the 4th declension, what vowel is characteristic 
of the 5th declension? 

2. List the case endings of the Sth declension which are enough like the 
corresponding endings of the 3rd declension that they can be immedi- 
ately recognized without difficulty. 

3. (1) What is the gender of most nouns of the 5th declension? 

(2) Name the chief exception. 

4. Translate each of the following in accordance with its case(s) and num- 

ber(s). Where a form is nom. or acc., so state. 


(1) spei (6) fidé (11) diébus (16) rei 

(2) spérum (7) fidem (12) rem (17) ignium 
(3) spem (8) fidei (13) rérum (18) ignem 
(4) spébus (9) dierum (14) ré (19) ignibus 
(5) spés (10) diés (15) rébus (20) ignés 


5. Name the type of adverbial idea in cach of the following, and then trans- 
late the sentence. 


(1) In urbe remānsit. (4) Cum eis vénit. — (7) Illud igne factum est. 
(2) Und hórà veniet. (5) Ex urbe vénit. (8) Id ab eis factum est. 
(3) Bē tempore vénit. (6) Igne carent. (9) Id cum fidé factum est. 


6. Concerning each of the following adverbial ideas, state whether in Latin 
the ablative alone expresses the idea, or whether the Romans used a 
preposition with the ablative, or whether a preposition was sometimes 
used and sometimes not. Base your answers on the rules learned thus far. 


(1) personal agent (5) means 

(2) accompaniment (6) manner 

(3) separation (7) place from which 

(4) place where (8) time when or within when 


7. Eö tempore lībertātem illórum decem civium cum fidé cēnservāvit. 
8. Rem püblicam magna cum cūrā gessit. 9. Res püblica magna cūrā ab ed 
gesta est. 10. Multae rës bonae in media urbe visae sunt. t1. Eo dié mul- 
tās rés cum spé parāvērunt. 12. Ignem ex manibus pueri ēripuimus. 
13. Quinque diébus Cicero rem püblicam é periculó éripiet. 14. Duās rés 
pūblicās metū līberāvistī. 15. Terra hominés früctibus bonis alit. 16. In- 
certās spēs córum virtüte sua aluit. 17. Hac aetāte spēs nostrae 4 his tribus 
tyrannis tolluntur. 18. Septem ex amicis nostris ex illà ré pūblicā magnē 
cum metü venérunt. 19. Tēta gēns in fīnēs huius rei püblicae magna cum 
manü amicorum üno dié vēnit. 20. Nón omnés virt liberi audent sé cum hac 
ré pūblicā iungere. 21. Si illi fidé carent, nülla spēs est amicitiae et pacis. 
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22. Bona fidés et amor huius rei püblicae possunt nós cēnservāre. 23. Tē- 
tam vitam huic rei püblicae dedisti. 


24. What idea is expressed by each of the following ablatives? (The numbers 
refer to the sentences.) (7) tempore, fidē; (8) cüra; (9) cüra; (10) urbe; 
(11) diē, spē; (13) diébus, periculo; (14) metü; (15) früctibus; (16) vir- 
tüte; (17) aetāte, tyrannis; (18) ré pūblicā, metü; (19) mand, dié; 
(21) fidē. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 23 


l. State what Latin participle is indicated by each of the following endings 
and give the English suffix or phrase which can be used as an approxi- 
mate equivalent in each instance: (1) -tus; (2) -ns; (3) -sürus; (4) -ntem; 
(5) -türus; (6) -ndus; (7) -sus; (8)-ntés; (9) -si; (10) -tīs. Such forms 
should be practiced aloud until you have an immediate linguistic reflex 
to each one. These reflexes can be tested in the following exercise. 

2. Translate the following participles in accordance with their tense and 


voice. 

(1) futürus (7) versus (13) faciendus (19) dati 

(2) pressürus (8) versürus (14) rapientés (20) datūrēs 
(3) preméns (9) dictus (15) raptürós (21) dantem 
(4) pressus (10) dicéns (16) cupita (22) motus 
(5)premendus (11) dictürus (17) cupientes (23) moventem 
(6) verténs (12) factus (18) dandum (24) mótüri 


3. Translate the following participles or participial phrases into Latin in 
their nom. sg. masc. form. 


(1) (having been) seen (10) (having been) conquered 
(2) seeing (11) about to conquer 

(3) about to see (12) conquering 

(4) to be written (13) about to join 

(5) about to write (14) joining 

(6) (having been) written (15) (having been) dragged 
(7) sending (16) dragging 

(8) (having been) sent (17) about to throw 

(9) about to send (18) (having been) thrown 


4. Captus nihil dixit. 5. Servitūte līberātus, vitam iücundam aget. 6. Dona 
dantibus grātiās égit. 7. Aliquem dóna petentem nón amo. 8. Homini 
multam pecüniam cupienti pauca dóna sóla dabat. 9. Ad lüdum tuum 
filium meum docendum misi. 10. Iste, aliam gentem victürus, magistros 
librósque dēlēre cupiēbat. 11. His insidiis territi, vitam miseram vīvēmus. 
12. Diü oppressi, sé contra opprimentem tyrannum vertere coeperunt. 
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13. Illī quattuor viri miseri, à tyrannó visi, trans fīnem cucurrérunt. 14. Orā- 
tor, tyrannum timens, iücunda semper dīcēbat. 15. Aliquem nós timentem 
timēmus. 16. Hi vincentes omnia tira civium victorum tollent. 17. Ille mi- 
ser fugitürus cónsilium trium amicorum petébat. 18. Senex, ab duóbus ex 
amicis monitus, ad nós fügit. 19. Ipse, à sene secundo adiütus, pecūniā ca- 
rentibus multās rés dabat. 20. Quis, his periculis līberātus, deis gratias nón 
dabit? 21. lūnctī vobiscum, rem püblicam cēnservābimus. 22. Fidem ha- 
bentibus nihil est incertum. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 24 


1. (1) What are the two essential parts of a regular ablative absolute in 
Latin? 

(2) Can the noun or pronoun of an ablative absolute also appear as the 
subject or the object of the verb? 

2. (1) Explain the term “absolute.” 

(2) Guided by the examples in Chapter 24, p. 156, tell what punctuation 
usually indicates an ablative absolute, and show how this harmonizes 
with the term "absolute" 

. Should the ablative absolute always be translated literally? Explain. 

4. Name five subordinating conjunctions in English which may be used to 
translate the ablative absolute depending on the requirements of the 
context. 

5. State whether the Romans would have regarded any or all of the follow- 
ing sentences as incorrect, and explain why. (Examples in Chapter 24 
will help you.) 

(1) Urbe captā, Caesar eam dēlēvit. 

(2) Caesar, urbem captus, eam délévit. 

(3) Caesar urbem captam délévit. 

(4) Urbe captā, Caesar multās gentēs délévit. 

6. (1) What idea is expressed by the -ndus participle (gerundive) + sum? 
(2) Explain the agreement of the -ndus, -nda, -ndum participle. 

(3) What Latin verb + the infinitive expresses a similar idea? 

7. (1) Explain the syntax of mihi in the following sentence: Civitas mihi 
cónservanda est. 

(2) Fill out the blank in the following sentence with the Latin for "by 
me" and explain the construction: Cīvitās—cēnservāta est. 


im] 


8. His duóbus viris imperium tenentibus, rés püblica valébit. 9. Hac fama 
narrātā, dux urbem sine mora reliquit. 10. Omni cupiditāte pecüniae glóri- 
aeque ex animo expulsa, ille dux sé vicit. 11. Omnis cupiditās rérum ma- 
lārum nóbis vincenda est si bonam vitam agere cupimus. 12. Civibus pa- 
triam amantibus, possumus habére magnās spēs. 13. Omnés civés istum 
tyrannum timébant, qui expellendus erat. 14. Tyrannó superātē, cīvēs 
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libertatem et iüra recépérunt. 15. At tyrannó expulsó, alius tyrannus impe- 
rium saepe accipit. 16. Quis imperium accipiéns adiuvare cīvitātem solam, 
nón sé, cupit? 17. Multis gentibus victis, tótum mundum tenére cupivisti. 
18. Servitüs omnis generis per tótum mundum opprimenda est. 19. Si rés 
püblica nostra valet, nihil tibi timendum est. 20. Patria nostra cuique adiu- 
vanda est qui nostrum modum vitae amat. 21. Omnia igitur iüra civibus 
magna cūrā cónservanda sunt. 22. Officiis à civibus relictis, rés püblica in 
magnē periculó erit. 23. His rébus gravibus dictis, órátor à nēbīs laudatus 
est. 24. Vēritās et virtüs omnibus viris semper quaerendae sunt. 25. Véri- 
late et virtüte quaesitis, rés püblica cónserváta est. 
26. From the above sentences list: 

A. 10 instances of the ablative absolute. 

B. 7 instances of the -ndus sum construction (passive periphrastic). 

C. 5 instances of the dative of agent. 

D. 2 instances of the ablative of agent. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 25 


1. Review the present active and passive infinitives of all four conjugations. 

2. If -türus (-sürus) marks the future active participle, what form logically 
is -türus (-sürus) esse? 

. If -tus (-sus) marks the perfect passive participle, what form logically is 
-tus (-sus) esse? 

4. With what do the participial elements of the above infinitives (the -türus, 
-türa, -türum and the -tus, -a, -um) agree? 

. To what English verb phrase is the Latin ending -isse equivalent? Repeat 
this sufficiently so that when you see -isse your linguistic reflex automati- 
cally and instantly gives you the proper tense and voice of the infinitive. 

6. Now try your reflexes by translating the following forms in accordance 

with their tense and voice. 


uu 


wu 


(1) móvisse (11) sustulisse (21) quaesitum esse 

(2) mótus esse (12) trāxisse (22) expulsum esse 

(3)mótürus esse — (13) tetigisse (23) relictós esse 

(4) movērī (14) amávisse (24) data esse 

(5) dici (15) vicisse (25) datüra esse 

(6) sciri (16) vixisse (26) versürum esse 

(?) servari (17) tráctós esse (27) pressūrēs esse 

(8) rapr (18) visam esse (28) raptürós esse 

(9) mitti (19) raptum esse (29) iussürum esse 
(10) crédidisse (20) missós esse (30) táctüros esse 


7. Explain the difference between a direct and an indirect statement. 
8. Indicate what verbs in the following list may introduce an indirect state- 
ment and give their meanings. 
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(1) mitts (7) video (13) audio (19) ostendó 
(2) nūntiē (8) nesció (14) sentio (20) spéró 
(3) rideo (9) parē (15) ago (21) iungó 
(4) intellego (10) credo (16) scribo (22) putd 
(5) accipió (11) terreó (17) audeē (23) amó 

(6) cupid (12) neglegē (18) geró (24) negó 


9. ]n what four main categories can we list most verbs which introduce 
indirect statements? 

10. In English the indirect statement most often appears as a "that" clause, 
though an infinitive with subject accusative is sometimes used (“I believe 
that he is brave"; “I believe him to be brave"). What is the form of the 
indirect statement in classical Latin? 

1. In what case did the Romans put the subject of an infinitive? 

12. In Latin indirect statement does the tense of the infinitive depend on the 
tense of the verb of saying? In other words, must a present infinitive be 
used only with a present main verb, a perfect only with a perfect main 
verb, etc.? 

13. What time relative to that of the main verb does each of the following 
infinitive tenses indicate: (1) perfect; (2) future; (3) presen? 


14. Sció tē hoc fēcisse (factürum esse, facere). 15. Scivi té hoc fēcisse (fac- 
türum esse, facere). 16. Crédidimus eós ventürós esse (vénisse, venire). 
17. Credimus eds ventüros esse (vénisse, venire). 18. Cras audiet (A) eds 
venire (i.e., cris); (B) eds vénisse (e.g., heri); (C) eós ventūrēs esse (e.g., 
paucis diébus) 19. Hodié audit (A)eēs venire (hodié); (B) eos vēnisse 
(herr); (C) eds ventūrēs esse (mox, soon). 20. Heri audivit (A) eos venire 
(herī); (B) eds vénisse (e.g., pridie, the day before yesterday); (C) eds ventüros 
(paucis diébus). 21. Spérant vós eum vīsūrēs esse. 22. Sció hoc à tē factum 
esse. 23. Nescivi illa ab eó facta esse. 24. Negāvērunt urbem ab hostibus 
capi (captam esse). 25. Scitis illós esse (futüros esse, fuisse) semper fideles. 
26. Scivistis illos esse (futüros esse, fuisse) semper fidélés. 27. Putābant ty- 
rannum sibi expellendum esse. 28. Crédimus pácem omnibus ducibus 
quaerendam esse. 29. Dicit pācem ab decem ducibus quaeri (quaesitam 
esse). 30. Dixit duds ducés pācem quaesitürós esse (quaerere, quaesivisse). 
31. Hostés spérant sé omnés rés püblicás victüros esse. 32. Bene sció mē 
multa nescire; némó enim potest omnia scire. 


33. All infinitives except one in the above sentences are infinitives in indirect 
statement. Name that one exception. 

34. Explain the syntax of the following words by stating in each instance 
(A) the form and (B) the reason for the form: (14) t&; fecisse; (16) eos; 
(17) ventüros esse; (21) eum; (22) hoc; (23) eð; (24) hostibus; (25) fideles; 
(27) sibi; (28) pācem; ducibus; (29) ducibus; (30) pācem; (31) res pū- 
blicás. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 26 


1. (1) In the comparison of adjectives, to what English ending does the 
Latin -ior correspond? 

(2) What mnemonic aid can be found in their superficial similarity? 

2. (1) To what English adjectival ending does -issimus correspond? 

(2) Can any mnemonic device be found here? 

. (D) To what part of an adjective are -ior and -issimus normally added? 
(2) Illustrate by adding these endings to the following adjectives: turpis; 
vēlēx, gen. vélócis, swift; prūdēns, gen. prüdentis, prudent. 

4. If acerbus means harsh give (1) three possible forces of the comparative 

acerbior and (2) two possible forces of the superlative acerbissimus. 

5. Give the meaning of quam (1) with the comparative degree (e.g., hic erat 
acerbior quam ille) and (2) with the superlative (e.g., hic erat quam 
acerbissimus). 

6. What case follows quam, than? 

7. (1) Do most adjectives of the third declension have consonant stems or 
i-stems? 

(2) Do comparatives have consonant stems or i-stems? 


1m 


8. Nūntiāvērunt ducem guam fortissimum vēnisse. 9. Lūce clārissimā ab 
quattuor viris vīsā, copiae fortissimae contrā hostes missae sunt. 10. Isto 
homine turpissimó expulso, senātus civibus fidélióribus dóna dedit. 
11. Beátiorés cīvēs pró civibus miserióribus haec dulcia faciebant. 12. Hic 
auctor est clārior quam ille. 13. Quidam dixérunt hunc auctórem esse clari- 
órem quam illum. i4. Libros sapientiorum auctorum legite, si vitam 
sapientissimam agere cupitis. 15. Sex auctórés quorum libros lēgī sunt 
acerbiórés. 16. Quibusdam libris sapientissimis léctis, illa vitia turpióra 
vītāvimus. 17. Hic vir, qui turpia vitia sua superávit, fortior est quam dux 
fortissimus. 18. Quis est vir félicissimus? [s qui vitam sapientissimam agit 
felicior est quam tyrannus potentissimus. 19. Remedium vitiórum ves- 
trórum vidétur difficilius. 20. Ille dux putāvit patriam esse sibi cáriórem 
quam vitam. 21. Manus aduléscentium quam fidélissimérum senātuī quae- 
renda est. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 27 


1. (D What is peculiar about the comparison of adjectives in which the 
masculine of the positive degree ends in -er? 
(2) Does this hold for adjectives of any declension or only for those of 
the Ist and 2nd declension? 

2. (i) What is peculiar about the comparison of facilis? 
(2) Do all adjectives in -lis follow this rule? Be specific. 

3. Some of the most common adjectives are the most irregular in their 
comparison. To illustrate how helpful English can be in learning these 
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5 
7 


irregular forms, write each of the following Latin words on a separate 


line: 


parvus, malus, bonus, (prē), magnus, superus, multus; 
and then, choosing from the following list, write opposite each of them 
the English words which suggest the comparative and the superlative 


respectively: 


pessimist, prime, minus, ameliorate, summit, maximum, supreme, 
optimist, plus, superior, pejorative, prior, major, minimum. 


4, Translate the following: 


(1) bellum minus 


(2) bellum pessimum 


(3) bellum maius 
(4) bella priora 

(5) liber simillimus 
(6) liber difficilior 
(7) puer minimus 


(13) fidés minima 
(14) mare minus 
(15) in mari minóre 
(16) maria maióra 
(17) früctüs optimi 
(18) früctus peior 


(19) homines ācerrimī 


(25) plūrēs laborés 
(26) duces optimi 
(27) ducés maiores 
(28) duces meliores 
(29) dóna minima 
(30) dona plüra 
(31) dóna prima 


(8) puer melior (20) hominés ācriērēs (32) plüs laudis 

(9) puella pulcherrima (21) hominés plūrēs (33) plürés laudés 
(10) puella pulchrior (22) labor difficillimus (34) civés pessimi 
(11) puellae plürimae (23) labor suprémus (35) civés meliórés 
(12) fidés maior (24) plüs labóris (36) civés liberrimi 


. Facillima saepe nón sunt optima. 6. Difficilia saepe sunt maxima. 
. Melióra studia sunt difficilióra. 8. Pessimi auctórés librós plūrimēs 


scribunt. 9. Hi libri peiērēs sunt quam libri auctórum meliórum. 10. Puer 
minor maius dónum accépit. 11. Illa rés püblica minima maximās spēs ha- 


buit. 


12. Plüres virī crédunt hoc bellum esse peius quam primum bellum. 
3. Dux melior cum cēpiīs maioribus veniet. 14. Acrés ducés ācriorēs cö- 


pias ácerrimórum hostium saepe laudábant. 15. Tyrannē pessimo expulso, 
civés ducem meliorem et sapientiorem quaesivérunt. 16. Meliori duci 
maius imperium et plüs pecüniae dederunt. 17. Civés urbium minórum 


nón sunt meliores quam ei urbium maximarum. 


18. Nós nón meliórés su- 


mus quam plürimi viri priórum aetātum. 19. Maidrés nostri Apollinem 
(Apollo, acc.) deum sólis appellabant. 


E 


XERCISES FOR CHAPTER 28 


1, What does the subjunctive usually indicate in Latin—a fact or some- 
thing other than a fact? 

2. Is the subjunctive more or less common in Latin than it is in English? 

3, What vowel is the sign of the present subjunctive (1) in the first conjuga- 
tion and (2) in the other conjugations? 

4. When the verb of the main clause is in the subjunctive, what is the force 
of this subjunctive? 
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5. What idea is expressed by the subjunctive in a subordinate clause intro- 
duced by ut or ne? 

6. In this chapter when né is used with a main verb in the subjunctive, what 
kind of subjunctive is it? 

7. Did the Roman prose-writers of the classical period use the infinitive to 
express purpose as we do in English? 

8. Whenever in the following list a form is subjunctive, so label it, indicating 
also its person and number. The indicative forms are to be translated in 
accordance with their person, number, and tense. 


(1) mittet (11) audiémur (21) liberémini 

(2) mittat (12) audiámur (22) līberābiminī 

(3) mittit (13) audimur (23) délentur 

(4) det (14) ēripiās (24) déleantur 

(5) dat (15) ēripis (25) vincéris 

(6) crédant (16) éripiés (26) vinceris 

(7) crédunt (17) sciuntur (27) vincāris 

(8) crédent (18) scientur (28) dicimus 

(9) movent (19) sciantur (29) dicemus 
(10) moveant (20) līberāminī (30) dīcāmus 


9. Ille dux veniat. Eum exspectamus. 10. Cīvēs turpés ex ré pūblicā 
discédant ut in pice vīvāmus. 11. Si illi duo amicós cupiunt, vēra beneficia 
faciant. 12. Beneficia aliis praestat ut amētur. 13. Haec verba felicia vēbīs 
dicó né discēdātis. 14. Patriae causā haec difficillima faciāmus. 15. Illis 
miseris plüs pecüniae date nē armis contra hostés careant. 16. Putat eds id 
factürós esse ut iram meam vitent. 17. Arma parémus né lībertās nostra 
tollātur. 18. Armisne sólis lībertās nostra ē periculó éripiétur? 19. Né sa- 
pientēs libros difficiliorēs scribant. 20. Satis sapientiae enim 4 libris diffici- 
lidribus nón accipiémus. 21. Melióra et maióra faciat nē vitam miserrimam 
agat. 22. Haec illi auctóri clārissimē narra ut in libro eius scribantur. 
23. Vēritātem semper guaerāmus, sine quà maximi animi nón possunt esse 
felices. 


24. Explain the syntax of the following words (i.e., copy the words each 
on a new line, state the form, and give the reason for that form): (9) ve- 
niat; (10) discédant, vīvāmus; (11) faciant; (12) praestat, amētur; 
(13) discēdātis; (I4) faciamus; (15) date, armis, careant; (16) eds, fac- 
tūrēs esse, vitent; (17) parémus, tollatur; (18) armīs, éripiétur; 
(19) scribant; (20) accipiémus; (21) faciat, agat; (22) narra, scribantur; 
(23) quaerámus. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 29 


1. What is the easy rule for the recognition and the formation of the imper- 
fect subjunctive active and passive? 
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2. Does this rule apply to such irregular verbs as sum and possum? 

3. The indicatives in the following list are to be translated according to 
their forms. The subjunctives are to be so labeled, with indication also 
of their tense, person, and number. 


(1) vocāret (11) dicat (21) possimus 

(2) invenirent (12) dicet (22) essent 

(3) viderémus (13) dicit (23) accipias 

(4) dicerem (14) sint (24) accipiés 

(5) ēriperēs (15) posset (25) acciperēs 

(6) servet (16) possit (26) expellēminī 

(7) servārētis (17) discēderent (27) expellerēminī 

(8) videat (18) discēdent (28) expellāminī 

(9) mveniēs (19) discēdant (29) movērentur 
(10) inveniās (20) dēmus (30) moventur 


4. How can the idea of result be expressed in Latin? 
5. How can result clauses be distinguished from purpose clauses? 
6. When and where is the imperfect subjunctive used? 


7. Optimēs libros tantā cum cürà lēgērunt ut multum sapientiae discerent. 
8. Bonós librós cum cūrā legébámus ut sapientiam discerēmus. 9. Optimi 
libri discipulis legendi sunt ut vēritātem et mórés bonds discant. 10. Sapi- 
entissimi auctórés plürés librds scribant ut omnés gentés adiuvāre possint. 
11. Animi plūrimērum hominum tam stulti sunt ut discere nón cupiant. 
12. At multae mentés ita ācrēs sunt ut bene discere possint. 13. Quidam 
magistri discipulos tantà cum arte docébant ut ipsi discipuli quidem discere 
cuperent. 14. Imperium istius tyranni tantum erat ut senātus eum expellere 
nón posset. 15. Omnés civés sé patriae dent nē hostēs libertatem tollant. 
16. Caesar tam ācer dux erat ut hostes milites Romáànos non vincerent. 
17. Dücimusne alias gentēs tanta cum sapientiā et virtüte ut lībertās cón- 
servētur? 18. Tanta beneficia faciēbātis ut omnés vós amārent. 19. Tam 
dürus erat ut némó eum amāret. 20. Milia civium ex eå terrā fugiēbant né 
à tyrannó opprimerentur. 21. Libertátem sic amávérunt ut numquam ab 
hostibus vincerentur. 


22. Explain the syntax of the following words: (7) discerent; (8) discerémus; 
(9) discant; (10) scribant, possint; (11) cupiant; (12) possint; (13) cupe- 
rent; (14) posset; (15) dent, tollant; (16) vincerent; (17) cónservétur; 
(18) amārent; (19) amaret; (20) opprimerentur; (21) vincerentur. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 30 


]. As the form of the imperfect subjunctive active is the present active in- 
finitive plus personal endings, how can the pluperfect subjunctive active 
be easily recognized? 
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2. As the pluperfect indicative passive is the perfect passive particle + eram 
(i.e., the imperfect indicative of sum), what parallel rule holds for the 
pluperfect subjunctive passive? 

3. If positus est is the perfect indicative passive, what most naturally is pos- 
itus sit? 

4. What forms of the active indicative do the forms of the perfect subjunc- 
tive active resemble in most instances? 

5. State the tense, voice, person, and number of each of the following sub- 
junctives: 


(1) ponerétur — (5) posuerint (9) darent (13) dedissés 
(2) posuissem (6) ponerémus (10) dati essemus — (14) darétur 
(3) positi sint (7) posuissétis (11) det (15) dederimus 
(4) ponāmur (8) positus esset — (12) datus sis (16) dedissent 


6. (1) Name the primary tenses of the indicative. 
(2) Name the primary tenses of the subjunctive. 
(3) Name the historical tenses of the indicative. 
(4) Name the historical tenses of the subjunctive. 

7. (1) What time does the present subjunctive indicate relative to that of a 
primary main verb? 
(2) What time does the imperfect subjunctive indicate relative to that of 
a historical main verb? 
(3) What time does the perfect subjunctive indicate relative to that of a 
primary main verb? 
(4) What time does the pluperfect subjunctive indicate relative to that of 
a secondary main verb? 


8. Ubi dux est (fuit)? 9. Rogant ubi dux sit (fuerit). 10. Rogābant ubi dux 
esset (fuisset). 11. Rogābunt ubi dux sit (fuerit). 12. Nesció ubi pecünia 
posita sit. 13. Scīsne ubi pecünia ponātur? 14. Scivérunt ubi pecūnia po- 
nerétur. 15. Nescivit ubi pecünia posita esset. 16. Vobis dicémus cür miles 
hoc fécerit (faciat). 17. Mihi dixérunt cir miles hoc fēcisset (faceret). 
18. Dic mihi quis vénerit (veniat). 19. Orātor rogāvit cür cēterī cīvēs haec 
cónsilia nón cognóvissent. 20. Duci nūntiāvimus céterós mīlitēs in illam 
terram fugere (fügisse). 21. Duci nūntiāvimus in quam terram cēterī milites 
fugerent (fügissent). 22. Audivimus civés tam fidélés esse ut rem püblicam 
cénservarent. 23. Audivimus quid cives fēcissent ut rem püblicam conser- 
vārent. 24. Ouaerēbant quorum in ré püblicà pax inveniri posset. 25. Cog- 
nóvimus pācem in patriā eórum nón inventam esse. 26. llli stulti semper 
rogant quid sit melius quam imperium aut pecünia. 27. Nēs quidem puta- 
mus pecüniam ipsam nón esse malam; sed crédimus vēritātem et libertatem 
et amicitiam esse meliórés et maiGrés. 28. Haec cupimus ut vitam pulchri- 
órem agāmus; nam pecünia sóla et imperium possunt hominés dürós facere, 
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ut félicés nón sint. 29. Dénique omnia expónat ut iam comprehendātis 
quanta scelera contrá rem püblicam commissa sint. 


30. Explain the syntax of the following: (15) posita esset; (16) fécerit; 
(17) fécisset; (18) vēnerit; (20) fugere; (21) fugerent; (22) esse, cónservà- 
rent; (23) fécissent, cónservárent; (24) posset; (25) inventam esse; (26) sit; 
(27) esse; (28) agāmus, sint; (29) expónat, comprehendātis, commissa 
sint. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 31 


1. Name the three possible meanings of cum + the subjunctive. 

2. When tamen follows a cum-clause, what does cum regularly mean? 

3. (1) To what conjugation does feré belong? 
(2) State the irregularity which the following forms of feré have in com- 
mon: ferre, fers, fert, fertis, ferris, fertur. 

4. In the following list label the subjunctives and translate the rest ac- 
cording to their forms. 


(1) ferat (6) ferunt (11) fertis (16) tulisse 

(2) fert (7) ferent (12) feréris (17) látürus esse 
(3) ferret (8) ferant (13) ferris (18) ferendus 
(4) feret (9) fertur (14) fer (19) lātus esse 
(5) ferre (10) ferte (15) ferri (20) tulisset 


5. Cum hoc dixissémus, illi viginti respondérunt sé pācem aequam oblātū- 
ros esse. 6. Cum sé in aliam terram contulisset, tamen amicós novēs in- 
vénit. 7. Cum amicitiam nóbis offerant, eis auxilium offerémus. 8. Cum 
periculum magnum esset, omnés cópiás et arma brevi tempore contulerunt. 
9. Quid tii fers? Quid ille fert? Dic mihi cür haec dóna offerantur. 10. Cum 
exposuisset quid peteret, negāvistī tantum auxilium posse offerri. 
11. Cum dóna iücunda tulissent, potui tamen īnsidiās eorum cognóscere. 
12. Cum cónsilia tua nunc comprehendamus, īnsidiās tuās nón ferémus. 
13. Tanta mala non ferenda sunt. Cónfer t& in exsilium. 14. Dénique hi 
centum cives rei püblicae auxilium ferant. 15. Putábam eds vinum nāvibus 
latirds esse. 16. Cum milités nostri hostés vicissent, tamen eis multa bene- 
ficia obtulérunt. 17. Cum cognóvisset quanta beneficia cēterī trés offerrent, 
ipse aequa beneficia obtulit. 18. Civibus miseris gentium parvárum satis 
auxilii dēbēmus offerre. 19. Cum consul haec verba dixisset, senātus re- 
spondit pecüniam ad hanc rem collātam esse. 


20. Explain the syntax of the following words: (5) dixissémus, oblātūrēs esse; 
(6) contulisset; (7) offerant; (8) esset; (9) offerantur; (10) exposuisset, 
peteret; (11) tulissent; (12) comprehendámus; (13) cēnfer; (14) ferant; 
(15) nāvibus, látürós esse; (16) vicissent; (17) offerrent; (19) dixisset. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 32 


1. 


11. 


What is the regular positive ending (1) of adverbs made from adjectives 
of the first and the second declensions and (2) of adverbs made from 
adjectives of the third declension? 


. In English what adverbial ending is equivalent to the Latin adverbial -ē 


or -iter? 


. Do ail Latin adverbs of the positive degree end in -ë or -iter? 
. (1) What is the ending of the comparative degree of an adverb in Latin? 


(2) With what form of the adjective is this identical? 
(3) ln English how is the comparative degree of the adverb usually 
formed? 


. How does the base of the superlative degree of a Latin adverb compare 


with that of the corresponding adjective? 


. Translate each of the following adverbs in two ways: (1) liberius; 
(2) liberrimé. 

. Translate each of the following adverbs in accordance with its form. 
(1) iücundé (6) breviter (11) minimé (16) minus 
(2) iücundius (7) celerrimé (12) magis (17) facile 
(3) ificundissimé (8) peius (13) diütius (18) maximé 
(4) melius (9) fidélius (14) male (19) gravissimé 
(5) fidélissimé — (I0) facilius (15) miserius (20) celerius 

. (1) What is the stem of volē in the indicative? 


(2) What is the stem of voló in the present and the imperfect subjunctive? 


. To what other irregular verb is voló similar in the present subjunctive? 
. Label the subjunctives in the following list and translate the other forms. 
(1) voles (7) māllēmus — (13) voluisse (19) voluisti 
(2) velis (8) voluissés — (14) volunt (20) vellet 
(3) vis (9) volam (15) voluimus (21) nólunt 
(4) vellés (10) volébant (16) velle (22) nēllet 
(5) mavult (11) volet (17) voluerat (23) malit 
(6) velimus (12) vultis (18) voluérunt (24) nēlet 


Quidam mālunt crédere omnés esse parés. 12. Quidam negant mentés 


quidem omnium hominum esse parës. 13. Hi dīvitiās celerrime invénérunt; 
illi diütissimé erunt pauperés. 14. Hic plūrimēs honórés quam facillimé ac- 
cipere vult. 15. Nolite hanc scientiam āmittere. 16. Cives ipsi rem publi- 
cam melius gessérunt quam ille dux. 17. Ibi terra est aequior et plüs patet. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


NOs à scientiā prohibere nólent viri liberi; sed tyranni maximé sic volunt. 
Tyrannus civés suós ita male opprimébat ut semper liberi esse vellent. 
Plürima dóna liberrimé offeret ut exercitus istum tyrannum adiuvāre 


velit. 21. Cum auxilium offerre minimé vellent, nēluimus eis beneficia 
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multa praestare. 22. Cum hostés contra nēs celeriter veniant, volumus 
nostrós ad arma quam celerrimé vocāre. 23. Cum lībertātem légésque cón- 
servāre vére vellent, tamen scelera tyranni diūtissimē ferenda erant. 
24. Māvult haec sapientius facere né hanc quidem occasiónem āmittat. 
25. Noli discédere, mi amice. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 33 


1. (1) What form of the verb is found in both clauses of a future less vivid 
condition? 

(2) Explain why this construction is called “less vivid" as compared with 
the simple future (or "future more vivid") 

2. (1) Name the specific type of condition (A) that has the imperfect sub- 
junctive in both clauses and (B) that has the pluperfect subjunctive in 
both clauses. 

(2) In each of these conditions which part of the sentence is essentially 
the same in both Latin and English? 

3. What is the regular negative of the conditional clause in Latin? 

4, What type of Latin condition is translated by "should .. . would” and 
hence can be called a "should-would condition"? 

5. What is the meaning of quis, quid after si, nisi, né, and num? 


6. Si rati dücit, felix es. 7. Si ratió dücet, fēlīx eris. 8. Si ratió dücat, fēlīx 
sis. 9. Si ratio düceret, fēlīx essés. 10. Si ratió dūxisset, felix fuissēs. 11. Si 
pecüniam amis, sapientiā carés. 12. Si pecüniam amābis, sapientiā carébis. 
13. Si pecūniam amés, sapientiā caréas. 14. Si pecüniam amārēs, sapientia 
carērēs. 15. Si pecüniam amāvissēs, sapientiā caruissés. 16. Si vēritātem 
quaerimus, scientiam invenimus. 17. Si vēritātem quaerémus, scientiam in- 
veniémus. 18. Si vēritātem quaerámus, scientiam inveniāmus. 19. Si vēri- 
tātem quaererémus, scientiam invenirémus. 20. Sī veritatem quaesivis- 
sémus, scientiam invénissémus. 2]. Nisi iram vītābitis, duós amicós 
āmittētis. 22. Nisi iram vītāvissētis, quinque amicós āmīsissētis. 23. Nisi 
iram vitétis, multós amicos āmittātis. 24. Nisi iram vītārētis, multós amicós 
āmitterētis. 25. Nisi tram vītātis, multēs amicós Amittitis, 26. Nisi iram 
vītāvistis, multos amīcēs amisistis. 27. St quis bonds mērēs habet, eum lau- 
dāmus. 28. Sī quis bonós mērēs habuisset, eum laudāvissēmus. 29. Si quis 
bonós mores habeat, eum laudémus. 30. Si quis bonós mērēs habuit, eum 
laudāvimus (laudābāmus). 31. Si quis bonds mórés habéret, eum laudārē- 
mus. 32. Si quis bonds mērēs habébit, eum laudābimus. 33. Si isti vincent, 
discédémus. 34. Si isti vincant, discédámus. 35. Si isti vicissent, discessis- 
sémus. 36. Si librós bene légissés, melius scripsissés. 37. Sī libros bene 
legés, melius scribés. 38. Si libros bene legàs, melius scrībās. 

39. Name in sequence the types of conditions found in sentences 6-10 
and 21-26. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 34 


„State the chief peculiarity of deponent verbs. 
2. Write a synopsis of the following verbs in the 6 tenses of the indicative 
and the 4 tenses of the subjunctive as indicated: 
(1) cGnor in the Ist person plural. 
(2) loquor in the 3d person singular. 
. (1) Write, label, and translate all the participles of patior. 
(2) Write, label, and translate all the infinitives of patior. 

4. Using the proper form of illud cónsilium fill in the following blanks to 
complete the idea suggested by the English sentence in each instance. 
(1) He will not follow that plan: nón sequétur 
(2) He will not use that plan: nón utétur 
(3) He will not permit that plan: nón patiétur 

5. Explain the proper form of illud cónsilium in #4 (2) above. 

6. Name the active forms found in deponent verbs. 

7. Give the imperative forms of (1) cónor and (2) loquor, and translate 
each one. 

8. Translate the following participles: (1) locütus; (2) mortuus; (3) cēnātus; 
(4) passus; (5) secütus; (6) égressus; (7) profectus. 

9. [n the following list label any subjunctive forms and translate the rest: 


— 


1) 


(1) ütétur (6) ūsus esset (11) pati (16) patitur 

(2) ūtātur (7) ūsūrum esse (12) passī sunt (17) patičmur 

(3) ūtitur (8) patiéris (13) passum esse (18) arbitrētur 

(4) ūterētur (9) pateris (14) patientēs (19) arbitrārētur 
(5) üsus (10) patere (15) patiātur (20) patiendum est 


10. Arbitrātur haec mala patienda esse. 11. Cēnābimur haec mala patī. 
12. Nisi mori vis, patere haec mala. 13. Maxima mala passus, homē miser 
mortuus est. 14. Tyrannus arbitrātus est eds duds haec mala diū passūrēs 
esse. 15. Cum tria bella passī essent, istum tyrannum in exsilium expellere 
ausī sunt. 16. Si hunc ducem novum sequémini, lībertāte et ótio ūtēminī. 
17. His verbīs dictis, eum seguī ausī sumus. 18. Haec verba locūtī, profectī 
sumus nē in eð locó miseró morerémur. 19. Cum vēs cónsilió malē üsós 
esse arbitrārētur, tamen vobiscum līberē locütus est. 20. Si quis vino eius 
generis iti audeat, celeriter moriātur. 21. Eódem dič filius eius nātus est et 
mortuus est. 22. Omnibus opibus nostris ütámur ut patria nostra servetur. 
23. Cum in aliam terram proficisci cónárétur, 4 militibus captus est. 24. Ar- 
bitrábar eum ex urbe cum decem amicis ēgressūrum esse. 25. Ea nocte pro- 
fectus, Caesar ad quandam insulam clārissimam vénit. 26. St melióribus 
libris üsi essent, plüra didicissent. 27. Si multós amīcēs habére vis, nóli 
esse superbus. 


28. Name the type of condition found above in each of the following sen- 
tences: [2, 16, 20, 26. 
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29. Explain the syntax of the following: (14) passüros esse; (17) verbis; 
(18) locūtī, morerémur; (19) cónsilió, arbitrārētur; (21) die; (22) ūtāmur; 
(25) nocte; (26) libris. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 35 


I. A certain number of verbs, which in English apparently take a direct 
object, in Latin take a dative. In lieu of a good rule to cover such verbs, 
what procedures can prove helpful? 

2. Some other verbs also, when compounded with certain prepositions, 
may take a dative. 

(1) What is the concept that underlies this? 
(2) Do all compound verbs take the dative? 

3. Copy each of the following verbs on a new line; after it write that one 
of the three forms ei, eum, eó which is in the case required by the verb; 
and then translate the whole expression, using the pronoun to mean 
"him" generally and "it" where necessary. 


(1) cognoscunt (7) patiuntur (13) superant (19) persuadent 
(2) ignóscunt (8) invenient — (14) crédunt (20) ütuntur 


(3) serviunt (9) nocent (15) carent (21) pellunt 
(4) servant (10) iuvant (16) student (22) parcunt 
(5) parávi (11) placent (17) hortantur (23) imperant 
(6) pāruī (12) iaciunt (18) sequuntur — (24) iubent 


4. Ducem servāvit. 5. Duci servivit. 6. Servi aliis hominibus serviunt. 
7. Viri fortēs aliós servant. 8. Ille servus f'ilió með servivit et eum servāvit. 
9. Si quis sibi sóli serviet, rem publicam numquam servābit. 10. Si quis 
hunc labórem suscépisset, mille virós servāvisset. 11. Dei mihi ignēscent; 
vos, 6 cīvēs, toti exercitui ignóscite. 12. Si Deum nóbis ignoscere volumus, 
nds debemus aliis hominibus ignoscere. 13. Mihi nunc nón crédunt, neque 
umquam duēbus filiis meis crédere volent. 14. Illi amici sunt mihi cāris- 
simi. 15. Cum bona fidé carērēs, tibi crédere nón poterant. 16. Huic duci 
pāreāmus ut nóbis parcat et urbem servet. 17. Nisi Caesar civibus placēbit, 
vitae eius nón parcent. 18. Litteris Latinis studeo, quae mihi placent etiam 
si amicis meis persuadére nón possum. 19. Véritàti et sapientiae semper 
studeāmus et pāreāmus. 20. Optimis rébus semper studéte si vērē esse 
felices vultis. 21. His rébus studentés, et libris et vītā ūtāmur. 22. Vir bo- 
nus némini nocére vult: omnibus parcit, omnés iuvat. 23. Praemia mea sunt 
simillima tuis. 

24. Expiain the syntax of the following: (5) duci; (8) eum; (9) sibi; (11) exer- 
cituī; (12) hominibus; (13) filiis; (14) mihi; (15) fide; (16) duci, parea- 
mus, servet; (17) civibus, vitae; (18) litteris, amicis; (21) rébus, libris, ütà- 
mur; (22) omnibus; (23) tuis. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 36 


I. We have already learned how the Romans expressed indirect statements 
(Chapter 25) and indirect questions (Chapter 30). Now after a verb hav- 
ing the connotation of command, how did the Romans express an indi- 
rect command? 

2. List some common Latin verbs which can take an indirect command. 

3. In the following list label the subjunctives and translate the other forms. 


(1) fiet (6) fiunt (10) fierent (14) fierem 

(2) fit (7) fīēbant (11) fīmus (15) fiant 

(3) fiat (8) fiés (12) fient (16) faciendus 
(4) fieret (9) factus esse (13) fis (17) fiamus 
(5) fierī 


4. Dixit eos litteris Latinis studére. 5. Dixit cür litteris Latinis studérent. 
6. Dixit ut litteris Latinis studérent. 7. Ab eis quaesivimus cür philosophiae 
Graecae studérent. 8. Quaerisne ut nātūram omnium rérum cognēscāmus? 
9. Té moneó ut his sapientibus parcās. 10. Mīlitēs monuit né eis pācem pe- 
tentibus nocérent. 11. Nóbis imperābit né hostibus crēdāmus. 12. Tibi im- 
perāvit ut duci pārērēs. 13. Té rogē cür hoc fēcerīs. 14. Té rogó ut hoc 
faciās. 15. A tē petó ut pax fiat. 16. A mē petébant nē bellum facerem. 
17. Eum Gravi né regi turpi pārēret. 18. Vos Gramus ut discipuli ácerrimi 
fiatis. 19. Nēlī esse similis istī tyranno düro. 20. Caesar cūrāvit ut impe- 
rium suum maximum in cīvitāte fieret. 21. Orātor nds hortātus est ut lī- 
berae patriae nostrae cum studió servirémus. 22. Nóbis persuasit ut aequis 
lēgibus semper ūterēmur. 23. Cēnāmur duci persuādēre né artibus et lēgi- 
bus patriae noceat. 24. Tyrannus imperat ut pecünia fiat; et pecünia fit. 
At ille stultus nón sentit hanc pecüniam sine bona fidé futüram esse nihil. 
25. Plürés quidem discipulos hortémur ut linguae Latinae studeant. 


26. Explain the syntax of the following: (4) studére; (5) studérent; (6) studé- 
rent; (7) studērent; (8)cognoscámus; (9) parcās; (10) cīs, pācem; 
(11) hostibus; (13) feceris; (14) facias; (16) facerem; (18) fīātis; (22) lēgi- 
bus; (23) légibus; (24) futüram esse; (25) hortémur. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 37 


1. (1) Name the tenses and moods in which the stem of ire is changed to e 
before a, o, and u. 
(2) Otherwise, what is the stem of eó in the indicative, subjunctive, im- 
perative, and infinitives? 

2. State the nominative singular and the nominative plural of the present 
participle of eð. 
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tn 


9. 


10. 


11. 
13. 


„Write a synopsis of eó in the 2nd singular and the 3d plural indicative 


and subjunctive active. 


. In the following list label the subjunctives and translate the other forms. 


(1) iimus (7) itürus esse (13) tī (19) euntés 
(2) Imus (8) euntem (14) ibat (20) ibo 

(3) īrēmus (9) iērunt (15) ierant (21) iit 

(4) ībimus (10) eunt (16) ierim (22) ībāmus 
(5) īssēmus (11) eant (17) īret (23) īsset 
(6) eàmus (12) ibunt (18) isse (24) eat 


. State how the Romans regularly expressed the following place concepts 


and translate the English example into Latin: 
(1) place from which: from (out of) that land. 
(2) place where: in that land; on that island. 
(3) place to which: into (to) that land. 


. State the general rules for these place constructions when the name of a 


city is involved. 


. Define the locative case, and state the nature of the locative forms. 
. State how the Romans expressed each of the following time concepts 


and translate the English example: 

(1) time when: on the same day. 

(2) time how long: for many days. 

(3) time within which: in one day. 

What is peculiar about the principal parts of licet? Explain. Translate 
into Latin “You may go.” 

Translate each of the following words or phrases in accordance with the 
principles of this chapter. 


(1) ūnum diem (7) paucīs diēbus (13) domum 

(2) ūnē diē (8) eádem nocte (14) Athénis 

(3) illo die (9) muitós diés (15) domi 

(4) Roma (10) in nāvem (16) Athēnās 

(S) Rómae (11) in nave (17) domó 

(6) Rómam (12) ex nave (18) paucās hērās 


Paucis hóris Rómam ibimus. 12. Nós ad urbem imus; illi domum eunt. 
Ut saepe fassi sumus, tibi non licet Rēmā Athēnās ire. 14. Cir domē 


tam celeriter abist? 15. Rómam veniunt ut cum frātre meó Athénàs eant. 


16. 


Nólite abire Rómà. 17. Fratre tuð Rómae interfectó, hortābāmur tē ut 


Athēnās redīrēs. 18. Si in fīnēs hostium hoc tempore cat, paucis hóris pe- 
reat. 19. Negāvit sé velle in istā terrà multos diés remanére. 20. Dixisti tē 
domum Athénis ünà hórà reditürum esse. 21. A té petó ut ex nave ad insu- 
lam brevi tempore redeās. 22. Eis diébus soliti sumus Athēnīs esse. 23. Si 
amicis eius Rómae nocuissent, Rómam brevissimo tempore redisset. 
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24. Cum frater meus domi remanéret, ego tamen in novās terrás domē abit. 
25. Rūmānī, si quid malt loqui volebant, saepe dicébant: "Abi in malam 
rem.” 26. Eis persuādet ut Latinae studeant. 


27. Explain the syntax of the following words: (11) horis, Rēmam; (12) do- 
mum; (13) Rēmā, Athēnās, īre; (14) domē; (15) Romam, (17) fratre, 
(18) tempore, eat, hērīs; (19) velle, dies; (20) domum, Athénis, hora, re- 
ditürum esse; (21) tempore, redeas; (22) diébus, Athēnīs; (23) amicis, 
Romae, redisset; (24) domi, terrās, domē; (26) studeant. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 38 


I. What does a relative clause with the indicative tell about the antecedent? 

2. What does a relative clause with the subjunctive tell about its antecedent, 
and what is the nature of the antecedent? 

3. What is the basic difference between the dative of indirect object and the 
dative of reference? 

4. How are supines formed and what are their functions? 


5. Amicus meus qui consulem défendit ipse erat vir clarissimus. 6. At némó 
erat qui istum hominem turpem défenderet. 7. Quid est quod viri plüs me- 
tuant quam tyrannum? 8. Quis est qui inter lībertātem et imperium tyranni 
dubitet? 9. Romae antiquae erant qui pecüniam plüs quam rem püblicam 
amārent. 10. Abeat à patria iste homó malus qui odium omnium civium 
bonórum passus est. |l. Catilina (= Catiline), qui tantās īnsidiās contra 
rem püblicam fecerat, ex urbe à Cicerone expulsus est. 12. Isti duci in exsi- 
lium abeunti quae vita potest esse iücunda? 13. Quis est qui tantum do- 
lórem ferre possit? 14. Nisi quis iūcundus bonusque erit, vitam véré felicem 
mihi nón vivet. 15. Cónsuli nón crēdent qui opera turpia faciat. 16. Noli 
crédere ei qui sit acerbus amicis. 17. Ciceró erat cónsul qui rem püblicam 
salūtī suae antepóneret. 18. Scivérunt guārč cónsulem tam fortem sequi 
vellémus. 19. Nihil sció quod mihi facilius esse possit. 20. Ducem quaeró 
quem omnés laudent. 21. Rómam ibant rogātum lībertātem. 22. Rēmānī, 
qui decem rës pūblicās Graecās exercitibus suis céperant, ipsi —miràábile 
dictà—Graecis artibus capti sunt! 23. Viris antiquis nihil erat quod melius 
esset quam virtüs et sapientia. 24. Nihil metuendum est quod animē nocére 
nón possit. 


25. Analyze the relative clauses in the following pair of sentences, showing 
how they differ in their force: 5 and 6. 

26. Explain the syntax of the following words: (7) metuant; (8) dubitet; 
(9) Rómae, amārent: (10) abeat, passus est; (11) fēcerat; (12) duci, 
potest; (13) possit; (14) erit, mihi; (15) consuli; (16) amicis; (17) salüti, 
antepóneret; (18) vellémus; (19) mihi, possit; (21) rogátum; (22) cépe- 
rant, dictü; (23) viris; (24) animó, possit. 
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EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 39 
1. (1) Define the term gerund. 


(2) What is the ending of the gerund in English? 

(3) How is the gerund declined in Latin? 

(4) As a noun, what is the syntax of the gerund in Latin? 

(5) What serves in place of the nominative of the gerund in Latin? 
2. (1) What part of speech is the Latin gerundive? 

(2) What mnemonic device may help you to remember this? 

(3) As an adjective, what is the syntax of the gerundive? 


(4) How is the gerundive declined? 


(5) How can the gerundive be distinguished from the gerund in Latin 
usage (though not in English translation)? 

3. (1) How is the Latin gerund to be translated? 
(2) How is the gerundive in agreement with its noun to be translated? 


(3) For example, translate: 


(A) Discimus legendó cum cūrā (gerund). 
(B) Discimus libris legendis cum cūrā (gerundive). 


4. Experiendó discimus. 5. Ad discendum vēnērunt. 6. Sē discendó dedit. 
7. Discendi causā ad lüdum tuum vénérunt. 8. Puer cupidus discendi ad 
lūdum iit. 9. Metus moriendi eum terrébat. 10. Spés vivendi post mortem 
multós hortātur. 11. Cogitandó eós superávit. 12. Sé dedit — 


(1) gloriae quaerendac. 
(2) beilē gerendo. 
(3) pecüniae faciendae. 
(4) imperió accipiendo. 
(5) cīvitātibus delendis. 
(6) huic duci sequendo. 
(7) patriae servandae. 
(8) paci petendae. 
13. R6mam vénit— 
(1) ad hoc opus suscipiendum. 
(2) ad lūdēs Rēmānēs videndēs. 


(3) ad aedificia vetera videnda. 
(4) ad pācem petendam. 


14. Librum scripsit — 


(1) dé dolore ferendo. 

(2) dé metü superandē. 
(3) dé bona vītā vīvendā. 
(4) dé ré pūblicā gerendā. 


(9) iniūrtīs oppugnandis. 
(10) tibrīs scrībendīs. 
(11) libris legendis. 
(12) philosophiae discendae. 
(13) litteris Latinis discendis. 
(14) veritáti intellegendae. 
(15) sapientiae quaerendae. 
(16) hominibus adiuvandis. 


(5) huius operis suscipiendi causa, 

(6) philosophiae discendae causa. 

(7) novorum librórum legendērum 
causa. 

(8) lūdēs visum. 


(5) dé belió gerendo. 

(6) dé libertáte dēfendendā. 
(7) dé hostibus vincendis. 
(8) dé dónis dandis. 
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15. Sapientiórés fīmus— 


(1) Latinis litteris legendis. (4) metü vincendo. 
(2) philosophiā discendā. (5) vēritāte seguendā. 
(3) vītā experiendā. 


16. Nós ipsós adiuvamus— 


(1) bonis libris semper legendis. (3) auxilio offerendó. 
(2) viris miseris metū liberandis. — (4) aliis adiuvandis. 


17. Multum tempus cónsümpsit— 


(1) in cogitando (loquendó, currendo). (4) in exercitü parandē. 
(2) in his operibus faciendis. (5) in cópiis parandis. 
(3) in vid inveniendā. 


18. Tempus huic librē sēlī scribendó habuit. 


EXERCISES FOR CHAPTER 40 


1. Explain the essential differences involved in introducing questions with 
-ne, nónne, and num. 

2. What word is used to introduce a positive fear clause? a negative fear 
clause? Can you explain why this is the opposite of what one might 
expect? 

3. In order for a noun to function as either a descriptive genitive or a de- 
scriptive ablative, what condition must be met? 


4. Magnopere vereor ut imperátor nóbis satis auxilii mittat. 5. Fuit fémina 
maxima virtüte et fidé atque simillima mātrī. 6. Nēlī timére nē omnés viri 
et fēminae magnórum animórum Rēmā discédant. 7. Id quidem est facile 
dictü sed difficile factü! 8. Parentibus placitum domum  vénérunt. 
9. Nónne vis audire aliquid boni? 10. Visne habēre multum sapientiae? 
Studē Latinae! 11. Imperávit tribus militibus ut pàcem petitum Rómam 
adirent. 12. Num dubitas hoc dicere, mi amice? 13. Tū mé hortāris ut sim 
animē magnó et spem salütis habeam, sed timeó nē sim infirmior. 14. Ego 
divitiás sapientiae antep6n6. Nón enim arbitror hominés vitam felicem sine 
cópià pecüniae reperire posse. 15. Plūrimī autem virt dīvitēs multum metūs 
sentiunt. 16. Pauperés saepe sunt félicióres et minus metüs habent. 17. Pe- 
cünia ipsa nón est mala: sed rés mentis animique plüs opis ad féliciter viven- 
dum offerunt. 18. Novem ex ducibus nos hortātī sunt ut plüs auxilit prae- 
stārēmus. 19. Quinque ex custódiis interfectis, pater meus cum duóbus ex 
filiis et cum magnē numeró amīcērum in illam terram liberam fügit. 
20. Numquam satis ētiī habēbit; at aliquid ótii melius est quam nihil. 
21. Nostris temporibus omnés plüs metüs et minus spei habémus. 
22. Magna fides et virtüs omnibus viris reperiendae sunt. 
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KEY FOR CHAPTER 1 


I. (D) he, she, it; (2) we; (3) I; (4) they; (5) you (sg.); (6) you (pl.) 

2. The forms are present active infinitives of the 2nd conjugation. (1) to advise/ 
warn; (2) to see; (3) to be strong; (4) to owe. 

3. The forms are present active infinitives of the Ist conjugation. (1) to call; (2) to 
save; (3) to give; (4) to think; (5) to praise; (6) to love; (7) to err. 

4. The forms are present active imperatives 2nd person singular of the Ist or the 
2nd conjugations. (1) call; (2) save; (3) give; (4) think; (5) praise; (6) love; (7) ad- 
vise/warn; (8) see; (9) be strong/good-bye. 

5. The forms are present active imperatives 2nd person plural of the Ist or the 2nd 
conjugations. (1) call; (2) save; (3) give; (4) think; (5) praise; (6) love; (7) advise/ 
warn; (8) see; (9) be strong/good-bye. 

. (1) he/she/it calls, is calling, does call; (2) we think; (3) they love; (4) you (sg.) 
owe/ought; (5) he sees; (6) they see; (7) we owe/ought; (8) you (sg.) are strong; 
(9) you (pl.) err/are mistaken; (10) we see; (11) he/she/it loves; (12) you (pl.) see; 
(13) you (sg.) err; (14) they give; (15) we save; (16) he gives; (17) they love; 
(18) you (sg.) see. 


= 


7. They warn me if 1 err. 8. He warns me if they err. 9. Warn me if he errs. 
10. You (sg.) ought to warn me. 11. You (pl.) ought to save me. 12. They ought 
not to praise me. 13. "What does he give?” “He often gives nothing" 14. They 
often call me and advise me. 15. I see nothing. What do you see? 16. Praise me, 
please, if ] do not make a mistake. 17. If you (pl.) are well, we are well. 18. If he 
is well, I am well. 19. If he (she) loves me, he (she) ought to praise me. 20. Save 
me. 21. lought not to err. 22. What ought we to praise? 23. He sees; he ponders; 
he advises. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 2 


l. In classical Latin there was no regular definite or indefinite article. The words 
the and a have to be added in the English translation according to the sense of 
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a Latin passage. Thus puella may mean the gir! or a girl. and puellae may mean 
the girls or girls according to the Latin context. Often in an isolated sentence the 
and a can be used interchangeably, or perhaps no article at all need be used. 

. (1) acc. case; (2) gen. case; (3) nom. case; (4) abl.; (5) voc.; (6) dat. 

. (I) acc. pl. as direct object of a verb; (2) nom. sg. as subject of a verb or voc. sg. 
for direct address; (3) acc. sg. as direct object; (4) nom. pl. subject, or voc. for 
direct address. 

4. (1) gen. pl., of; (2) abl. sg., by/with/from, etc.; (3) gen. sg., of; dat. sg., to/for; 
nom. pl.; voc. pl.; (4) dat. pl., to/for; abl. pl., by/with/from, etc. 

. (1) girl, direct obj. of verb; (2) girl, subject or vocative; (3) girls, object; (4) girls, 
subj. or voc., (5) countries, obj., (6) country, obj.; (7) country, subj. or voc.; 
(8) countries, subj. or voc.; (9) money, obj.; (10) money, subj. or voc.; (11) penal- 
ties, obj.; (12) penalty, obj. 

6. (1) of the girl, girl's, or to/for the girl; (2) of the girls, girls’; (3) O fatherland; 
(4) of or to/for the fatherland; (5) by/with, ete., money; (6) of or to/for money; 
(7) to/for or by/with, etc., penalties; (8) by/with etc., a penalty; (9) of penalties. 

. (1) multae pecüniae, multam pecüniam; (2)magnae fámae, magna fama; 
(3) vitae meae, vitae meae; (4) fortünam tuam, fortūnās tuás; (5) magnae pa- 
triae, magnārum patriārum; (6) fortünà mea, fortünis meis; (7) magnae poenae, 
magnis poenis; (8) multis philosophiis, multis philosophis. 

8. (I) multā pecūniā; (2) multárum puellárum; (3) meae patriae; (4) magnam 

vitam; (5) tuis poenis; (6) multae patriae; (7) multis puellis; (8) meae vitae; (9) O 
fortüna; (10) puellae; (11) puellārum; (12) puellae; (13) puellās; (14) puellae. 
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9. Farewell (goodbye), my native land. 10. The fortune of the girl (the girl's fortune) 
is great. 11. The girl is praising the fortune of your (sg.) country. 12. O girl, save 
your country. 13. Many girls love moncy. 14. You (pl.) are giving nothing to 
the girl, or you give nothing to a girl. 15. He sees thc money of the girl, or the 
girls money. 16. You (sg.) do not see the girls’ money. 17. We ought to warn 
the girls. 18. They ought to praise the girl. 19. Life gives (good) fortune to many 
girls. 20. You (sg.) are saving my life by or with your money. 21. Fame is nothing 
without fortune. 22. You (pl.) do not like life without money. 23. A country is not 
strong without fame and fortune. 24. You (sg.) ought not to praise the anger of 
the girls, 25. We like a life without punishments. 26. Wc are not strong without 
philosophy. 27. What is life without philosophy? 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 3 


1. (1) acc. sg., obj.: (2) nom. pl. as subj., voc. pl. for direct address; (3) nom. sg., 
subj.; (4) acc. pl. obj.: (5) voc. sg., direct address. 

2. (1) dat. sg., to/for; abl. sg., by/with, etc.; (2) gen. pl., of: (3) gen. sg., of; (4) dat. 
pl., to/for; abl. pl., by/with, etc. 

3. (1) sons, obj.; (2) sons, subj. or direct address; (3) son, obj.; (4) people, obj.; 
(5) people, direct address; (6) people, subj.; (7) man, subj. or direct address; 
(8) men, obj.; (9) men, subj. or direct address; (10) man, obj.; (11) friend, direct 
address; (12) friends, subj. or direct address; (13) friends, obj.; (14) friend, obj. 

4. (1) of my sons; (2) to/for my son, by/with, etc., my son; (3) of the Roman people; 
(4) to/for the Roman people, by/with, etc., the Roman people; (5) to/for the men, 
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by/with, etc., the men; (6) of the man; (7) of the men; (8) of a few friends; (9) to/ 
for or by/with, etc., a few friends; (10) to/for or by/with, etc., my friend; (11) of 
my friend; (12) to/for or by/with, etc., many boys. 

5. (1) populi Rūmānī, populó Rēmānē; (2) magnós virós, magnis viris; (3) pueris 
meis, pueris meis; (4) magnó numeró, magnó numeró; (5) magne vir, magni viri; 
(6) Mi mei, filiórum meórum. 

6. (1) multórum puerórum; (2) populē Rēmānē; (3) filios meds; (4) O fili! mer: 
(5) magnum numerum; (6) magnó numer; (7) Ó vir magne, (8) multis pueris; 
(9) vir magnus; (10) populi Romani. 


7. Good-bye, my friend. 8. The Roman people praise your (sg.) son's wisdom. 
9. O great man, save the Roman people. 10. The number of the Roman people is 
great. 11. Many boys love girls. 12. You (pl.) are giving nothing to my son. 13. | 
see men in the field. 14. You (sg.) see the friend of my son. 15. He does not see 
your (sg.) sons’ friend. 16. We ought to warn my sons. 17. They ought to praise 
your (sg.) son. 18. Life gives fame to few men. 19. You (sg.) consider me in the 
number (circle) of your friends. 20. Great men often have few friends. 21. My 
friend is always thinking. 22. The son of a great man is not always a great man. 
23. We do not always see (understand) the wisdom of great men. 24. You (pl.) 
ought to praise philosophy, the wisdom of great men. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 4 


1. Nom. sg. in -um; nom. and acc. pl. in -a. Actually the vocative should also be 
added here; but henceforth, since aside from the singular of 2nd-declension mas- 
culines in -us the vocatives follow the rule of having the same form as the nomi- 
native, little specific mention is made of the vocative. 

2. (1) nom. pl. as subject; acc. pl. as obj.; (2) nom. sg. as subj.; acc. sg. as obj. 

. (1) dat. sg., to/for; abl. sg., by/with, etc.; (2) gen. pl., of; (3) gen. sg., of; (4) dat. 

pl., to/for; abl. pl., by/with, etc. 

4. (1) wars, subj. or obj.; (2) war, subj. or obj.; (3) duty, subj. or obj.; (4) duties, 
subj. or obj.; (5) dangers, subj. or obj. Of course any of these forms could also 
be vocative. 

5. (1) of evil wars; (2) to/for evil war, by/with, etc., evil war; (3) of evil war; (4) to/ 
for evil wars, by/with, etc., evil wars; (5) of great duty or service; (6) to/for great 
duties, by/with, etc., great duties; (7) to/for small danger, by/with, etc., small 
danger. 

6. (1) bella parva, bella parva; (2) ótium bonum, ótia bona; (3) periculi magni, per- 
iculórum magnērum; (4) officium vérum, offició vērē. 

7. (1) O bellum malum; (2) officid magnó; (3) periculó magnó; (4) otium bonum; 
(5) multis bellis; (6) óui boni; (7) periculis multorum bellórum; (8) bella parva; 
(9) bella parva; (10) Ó bella stulta; (11) bellum parvum. 


tod 


8. Peace (leisure) is good. 9. Many wars do not preserve peace. 10. The danger is 
great. 11. We are in great danger. 12. And leisure often has dangers. 13. Life is 
not without many dangers. 14. Good men love peace. 15. The foolish man praises 
the dangers of war. 16. Often we do not preserve the peace by war. 17. The Ro- 
man people do not always have good peace. 18. They often save the fatherland and 
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peace by small wars. 19. Many girls are pretty. 20. True friends are few. 21. My 
friend is a man of great service. 22. The duties of a teacher are many and great. 
23. You (sg.) are a man of little leisure. 24. You (pl.) are men of great care. 25. We 
ought to give attention to duty without delay. 26. Life is nothing without eyes. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 5 


|. future: -d, -5, ~t, «mus, -tis, -nt; imperfect: -m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt. 
2. They are the same in the future, but the imperfect has -m instead of -@ in the 
first pers. sg. 
3. future: -bi- (-b- in Ist pers. sg.; -bu- in 3d pers. pl.); imperfect: -bā- (with the -a- 
shortened before -m, -t, and -nt). 
4. (1) we were; (2) he will; (3) you (pl.) will; (4) I shall; (5) they will; (6) he was. 
„By learning the vocabulary form of the adjective: fiber, libera, liberum, pulcher, 
pulchra, pulchrum; and often by learning English derivatives. 
6. They show whether the e of a masculine in -er survives throughout the rest of the 
paradigm; liberty, liber, libera, liberum; pulchritude, pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum. 
. (1) they were remaining, remained; (2) he will remain; (3) we shall remain; (4) I 
was giving, ] gave; (5) you (pl.) will give; (6) he will give; (7) you (sg.) will see; 
(8) we shall see; (9) they were calling, called; (10) you (sg.) will call; (11) you 
(sg.) will have; (12) they were having, had. 
8. (1) dabimus; (2) manēbās; (3) vidébunt; (4) vocābimus; (5) vocābat; (6) vidēbitis; 
(7) vidēbū; (8) servābant; (9) habēbimus; (10) habēbāmus; (11) habēbit; 
(12) habet. 


9. Our teacher praises me and he will praise you tomorrow (sg.). 10. Free men were 
overcoming our dangers. 11. Our sons love pretty girls. 12. Our friend will not 
stay in the company (number) of fools. 13. We used to have many faults and always 
shall have. 14. Great dangers do not overcome our courage. 15. Our beautiful 
country is free. 16. You (pl.) are free men; you will have a beautiful country. 
17. Free teachers were giving attention to duty. 18. Therefore, we shall overcome 
evil men in our country. 19. If you (sg.) overcome (lit., will overcome) your anger, 
you will overcome yourself. 20. Because of our courage many men are free. 
21. Free fatherland, we always used to love you and we always shall love (you). 
22. You (pl.) will not preserve wisdom by means of money. 23. Does your (sg.) sou! 
possess enough wisdom? 


wa 


- 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 6 


l. See Ch. 6. p. 38, s.v. “Complementary Infinitive.” 

2. (1) we; (2) they; (3) you (sg.); (4) he, she, it; (5) I; (6) 1; (7) you (pl.). 

3. See p. 38. 

4. (1) he, she, it was; (2) he, etc., was able; (3) he will be; (4) he will be able; (5) we 
are; (6) we are able; (7) we were able; (8) we shall be able; (9) 1 was able; (10) I 
was; (11) I shall be; (12) 1 shall be able; (13) they will be; (14) they will be able; 
(15) they were able; (16) to be; (17) to be able. 

5. (1) sumus; (2) erāmus; (3) erimus; (4) poterimus; (5) potest; (6) poterit; (7) po- 
terat; (8) posse; (9) poterant; (10) possunt; (11) poterunt; (12) sunt; (13) esse; 
(14) poteram. 
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6. Your (pl.) country was free. 7. 1 was able to be a tyrant. 8. Your friend will be 
atyrant. 9. Where (there) is a tyrant, there men cannot be free. 10. He could not 
remain in our country yesterday. 11. Tyrants will always have many faults. 12. We 
were not able to overcome the tyrants. 13. We ought to overcome our tyrant. 
14. The tyrant was able to overcome (the) good men; but he will not be able to 
remain there. 15. You (pl.) will be able to see the dangers of a tyrant. 16. We can- 
not tolerate the faults of tyrants. 17. You (sg.) were not tolerating (did not tolerate) 
the treachery of the tyrant, 18. The peace in your (pl.) country cannot be perpet- 
ual. 19. You (sg.) ought to warn free men about tyrants. 20. Your (pl.) teacher 
always used to like (liked) fine books. 21. Good and true books were able to save 
the country. 22. You (pl.) will be able to save your country with good books. 
23. Tyrants will not be able to overcome the wisdom of good books. 24. Bad men 
cannot tolerate good books. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 7 


1. No. 

2. Yes: nom. and acc. pl. 

. (1) nom. and acc. pl. of masc. and fem.; (2) nom. and acc. pl. neut.; (3) acc. sg. 
masc. and fem. 

4. (1) dat. and abl. pl.; (2) dat. sg.; (3) abl. sg.; (4) acc. sg. masc. and fem.; (5) gen. 
pl.; (6) gen. sg.; (7) nom. and acc. pl. masc. and fem. 

. (1) magnum tempus; (2) magna virtüs; (3) magnus labor; (4) magna cīvitās; 
(5) magnus mós; (6) magna pàx; (7) magnus réx; (8) magnum corpus; (9) magna 
véritás; (10) magnus amor. 

. (1) by/with much labor; (2) to/for much labor; (3) of much labor; (4) many labors 
(nom.); (5) of perpetual peace; (6) by/with perpetual peace; (7) to/for perpetual 
peace; (8) of small states; (9) a small state (acc.); (10) small states (acc.); 
(11) small states (nom.); (12) by a small state; (13) bad times (nom. or acc. pl.); 
(14) bad time (nom. or acc. sg.); (15) to/for a bad time; (16) of bad times; (17) of 
a bad time; (18) to/for your habit; (19) by your habit; (20) of your habit; 
(21) your character (nom.); (22) your character (acc.); (23) of your character. 

7. (1) magnae virtūtī; (2) magna virtüs; (3) magnās virtütés; (4) magnārum vir- 
tütum; (5) magna virtüte; (6) tempus nostrum; (7) tempora nostra; (8) tempora 
nostra; (9) temporibus nostris; (10) tempori nostrd; (11) temporis nostri; 
(12) temporum nostrórum; (13) amórem meum; (14) amórés meós; (15) amóri 
med; (16) amóre med; (17) amóris met; (18) amórum meorum. 


Uu 


a 


e 


8. My time for leisure is small. 9. Your (sg.) courage is great. 10. Money is noth- 
ing without good character. 11. The virtues of many human beings are great. 
12. The character of a good man will be good. 13. They will give a letter to the 
man. 14. We were able to see many men in the great state. 15. We used to see 
(saw, were seeing) a great love of money in many men. 16. Few men give attention 
to excellence. 17. Our state will give peace to many men. 18. Peace cannot be 
perpetual. 19. Without good peace the states of our times will not be strong. 
20. Times are bad after many wars. 21. In many states and lands peace could not 
be strong. 22. Without great labor the man will have nothing. 23. The beautiful 
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maiden loves friends of good character. 24. Men of great courage were daring to 
overcome tyrants. 25. Love of country was strong in our state. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 8 


1. (1) Future. (2) See Ch. 8. Perhaps a better device is found in the fact that our 
word “future” ends in -e: futur/e. The -a- in dücam is the only exception among 
six forms. 

. (1) Present. (2) See Ch. 8. 

. (I) Ist pers. pl. pres.; (2) 2nd sg. fut.; (3) 3d pl. pres.; (4) 3d sg. fut.; (5) 2nd pl. 
pres.; (6) Ist pl. fut.; (7) Ist sg. pres.; (8) 3d pl. fut.; (9) 3d sg. pres.; (10) 2nd pl. 
fut.; (11) 2nd sg. pres.; (12) Lst sg. fut.; (13) 3d pl. impf. 

. (1) imper. sg.; (2) pres. inf.; (3) imper. pl. 

. (D) they were sending; (2) he is sending; (3) they are sending; (4) 1 shall send; 
(5) send (sg.); (6) we are sending; (7) you (pl.) were sending; (8) you (sg.) are 
sending; (9) send (pl.); (10) you (pl.) send; (11) he wil] send; (12) we shall send; 
(13) he does; (14) they will do; (15) they are doing; (16) you (pl.) will do; (17) we 
were doing; (18) 1 shall do; (19) we shall do; (20) you (sg.) are doing; (21) you 
(pl.) are doing; (22) he will write; (23) they are writing: (24) I shall write; (25) I 
was writing; (26) you (pl.) are writing; (27) we shall write; (28) he is writing; 
(29) you (sg.) are writing; (30) they will write; (31) write! 

. (1) pón&bant; (2) pónémus; (3) pone; (4) pónit; (5) pónent; (6) pēnam; (7) põ- 
nēbās; (8) pónétis; (9) ponite; (10) pónimus; (11) pēnitis; (12) pónet. 


w N 


wo 


i=.) 


7. What are they doing? What will you (pl.) do? 8. They were leading the man to 
me. 9. Lead (sg.) the man to me, and 1 shall thank the man. 10. While the tyrant 
leads the troops, we can do nothing. 1l. He is writing a letter to the maiden. 
12. You (sg.) were writing a great book. 13. You (sg.) will write good books. 
14. We shall write books about peace. 15. Do you (pl.) have an abundance of good 
books? 16. The teacher teaches many boys. 17. The boys do not thank the 
teacher. 18. Few men were thanking our state. 19. The tyrant will lead great 
forces out of our state. 20. A great abundance of money does not lead men to 
wisdom. 21. Will good books lead many men to reason? 22. Do we often lead 
men to reason? 23. Reason can lead men to a good life. 24. Are you (pl.) leading 
a good life? 25. Always thank (pl.) a good friend. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 9 
l. See p. 55. 
2. (1) to/for that (m., f., n.); (9) those (acc. m.) 
those (nom. m.) (10) to/for by/w./fr. those (m., f., n.) 

(2) that (nom. f.); those (nom./acc. n.) (11) by that (m., n.) 
(3) of that (m., f., n.) (12) of those (f.) 
(4) that (nom. m.) (13) by this (m., n.) 
(5) by that (f.) (14) this (nom /acc. n.) 
(6) that (nom /acc. n.) (15) this (nom. £.); these (nom /acc. n.) 
(7) of those (m., n.) (16) these (nom. f.) 


(8) those (nom. f.) (17) by this (f.) 
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(18) this (acc. f.) 

(19) of this (m., f., n.) 

(20) this (acc. m.) 

(21) these (acc. m.) 

(22) to this (m., f., n.) 

(23) of these (m., n.) 

(24) these (acc. f.) 

(25) to/for these; by these (m., f., n.) 
(26) of one (m., f., n.) 


(29) to/for the whole (m., f., n.); 
whole (nom. pl. m.) 

(30) of the whole (m., f., n.) 

(31) the whole (nom. f.) 
whole (nom./acc. pl. n.) 

(32) the whole (acc. m.; nom /acc. n.) 

(33) of no (sg. m., f., n.) 

(34) to/for no (sg. m., f., n.); no (nom. 
pl. m.) 


(27) to/for one (m., f., n.) 
(28) by one (I) 


(35) no (nom. sg. f.; nom.facc. pl. n.) 
(36) no (acc. pl. m.) 


3. See text and examples on p. 56. 


4. (I) haec puella (12) illa tempora (23) nüllius rationis 


(2) hae puellae (13) illud tempus (24) nüllam ratiónem 
(3) haec tempora (14) huic cīvitātī sēlī (25) nüllae puellae 
(4) huic tempori (15) huius cīvitātis solius (26) nülli libro 
(5) huic pueró (16) illi pueró sēlī (27) nüllós libros 
(6) huius temporis (17) illi puellae sēlī (28) Oni cīvitātī 
(7) illius temporis (18) illius puellae sēlīus (29) üni puellae 
(8) hdc libró (19) tyrannórum solorum (30) ünius temporis 
(9) illő librē (20) tētam cīvitātem (31) ūnīus bellī 

(10) illa puella (21) tótius patriae (32) alteri libró 

(11) illa tempora (22) tóti patriae (33) alió libro 


5. These men will lead (lead, were leading) the whole state. 6. That man will see 
(sees, was seeing/saw) these things in that land. 7. In that book he will write (I shall 
write, ] was writing) those things about this man. 8. One man is leading (will lead) 
those forces into this land. 9. The teacher gives these things to the other boy. 
10. We are writing (shall write) this book about another war. HI. The whole coun- 
try thanks (will thank, was thanking) this man alone. 12. They are now giving their 
entire attention to that plan. 13. This man's friend will save this state by that plan. 
14. The other friend will lead (his) entire life in another land. 15. This man alone 
was able to warn me about the faults of this tyrant. 16. You (pl.) had no forces in 
the other land. 17. Those men alone see no dangers in this plan. 18. You (sg.) 
dare to praise not only the character but also the treachery of that man. 19. In 
fact, on account of the treachery of one man this state was not strong. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 10 

1. (1) 3d; (2) 2nd; (3) 4th; (4) Ist. 

2. (1) 3d pl. pres.; (2) 2nd sg. fut.; (3) 2nd sg. pres.; (4) Ist pl. impf.; (5) Ist pl. pres.; 
(6) imper. sg.: (7) 2nd pl. fut.; (8) imper. pl; (9) 2nd pl. pres; (10) Ist sg. pres; 
(11) 3d sg. pres.; (12) imper. sg. (13) 2nd sg. impf. Note: nos. 3, 5, 6, 8, 9 are 4th 
only; 12 is 3d only. The chief difference is the -I- of the 4th and the -i- of the 3d. 
See p. 64. 

3. (1) pres. inf.; (2) imper. sg.: (3) short stem vowels in 2nd sg. and 1st and 2nd pl. 
of pres. ind. and in the imper. pl. 
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4. (1) he will come (11) to come 
(2) he is coming (12) he makes/does 
(3) they are coming (13) he will make/do 
(4) they will come (14) we shall make 
(5) you (sg.) hear (15) we are making 
(6) you (pl.) will hear (16) they make 
(7) you (pl.) hear (17) you (sg.) make 
(8) come (pl.) (18) I shall make 
(9) you (sg.) will come (19) you (sg.) will make 
(10) come (sg.) (20) to make 
5. (I) sentiam (6) sentiunt (11) iacit (16) iacitis 
(2) sentiémus (7) sentire (12) iaciet (17) iaciémus 
(3) sentit (8) senti (13) iaciam (18) iacite 
(4) sentitis (9) sentiet (14) iacimus (19) iacere 
(5) sentient (10) sentimus (15) iace (20) iacis 


6. We were fleeing from this land. 7. Flee (sg.) with your daughter. 8. They will 
flee into that place. 9. Time flees; the hours flee; old age is coming. 10. Come (pl.) 
with your friends. 11. They were coming into your country. |2. O great man, 
come into our state. 13. You (sg.) will find your daughter in that state. 14. They 
can find little money in the streets. 15. The tyrant is finding a way into this state. 
16. You (pl.) will capture those men there with (their) friends. 17. We are coming 
to you with great forces, 18. Will he find much fame and glory there? 19. That 
man was always making war. 20. Those men (of yours or such men) will not make 
peace. 21. Many men do those things but do not do these things. 22. We are do- 
ing and will do our duty. 23. I shall make a great supply of books. 24. The boys 
were living with that good man. 25. In the books of ancient men you (pl.) will find 
much philosophy and wisdom. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 11 


t. (1) is, ea, id and el, eae, ea; (2) ego and nós; (3) tū and vas. 

2. (1) to/for you (pl.); by/w./fr. you; (2) to/for us; by/w/fr. us; (3) we (nom.); us 
(acc.); (4) you (nom. pl.); you (acc. pl.); (5) of you (sg.); (6) of me; (7) to/for me; 
(8) to/for you (sg.); (9) you (acc. sg.); by/w/fr. you; (10) me (acc.); by/w/fr. me. 

. (1) them (masc.); (2) them (fem.); (3) their (masc., neut.); (4) their (fem.); (5) his, 
her, its; (6) by/w./fr. her; (7) she (nom.): they (nom. and acc. pl. neut.); (8) by/w/ 
fr. him, it; (9) to/for him, her, it; they (masc. nom.); (10) to/for them (masc., fem., 
neut.); by/w./fr. them; (11) they (nom. fem.); (12) it (nom. or acc. sg.). N.B. in 
the sg. any one of the three Latin genders of is, ea, id may be translated by ir 
when the antecedent of the pronoun is a word which in English is neuter. For 
instance, suppose that in a preceding sentence the word pāx appears. Then we 
read: Sine ei nülla cīvitās valet. The Latin feminine ef becomes English it be- 
cause in English peace is regarded as neuter. 

4. (1) eius (4) eárum (7) ea (10) ei 

(2) eius (5) cās (8) eius (11) ea 
(3) eórum (6) eós (9) ei (12) eó 


i 
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(13) vēbīs (17) eae (21) tü (25) nóbis 
(14) tibi (18) ei (22) vós (26) ego 
(15) ei (19) id (23) nós (27) mihi 
(16) ea (20) vós (24) nós 


5. These men will give it to you (sg.). 6. / was giving it to you (pl). 7. You (pl.) 
will give this gift to them. 8. ] shali give the same thing to him (her, it). 9. We 
shall give them (= those things) to him (her). 10. That man will give it to me. 
lt. We shall give you (pl.) his books. 12. You (sg.) will give us their (masc.) books. 
13. We shall give their money to you (sg.). 14. They will give his (her) money to 
me. 15. We shall send these/those books to her. 16. I shall send his (her) book to 
you(sg.) 17. That man, however, was sending their money to us. 18. We are send- 
ing them (fem.) with her. 19. ] am sending him with them. 20. We shall send them 
with his (her) friends. 21. You (sg.) will send me with their friend. 22. They were 
sending you (pl.) with me to his friend. 23. He is sending us with you (sg.) into 
their land. 24. They will send them (fem.) with us to their friends. 25. 1 shall send 
him with you (pl.) to their friends. 26. They will send you (sg.) with him to me. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 12 


1. (L) pres. act. ind.; (2) pres. act. inf.; (3) perf. act. ind.; (4) perf. pass. partic. 
2. (1) mittē, pres. act. ind., / send 
(2) mittere, pres. act. inf., to send 
(3) misi, perf. act. ind., / sent 
(4) missum, perf. pass. partic., having been sent, sent 
3. The perfect is like a "snapshot" of a past, completed action; the imperfect looks 
at continuing or progressive past action, like a video. 


4. (1) mittó (6) ago (11) remaneó (16) dicó 
(2) laudó (7) sum (12) scribó (17) sum 
(3) vincó (8) dó (13) sum (18) vīvē 
(4) dicó (9) sum (14) fació (19) fació 
(5) facio (10) agó (15) fugio (20) vided 


5. (1) you (pl. perf)... : (2) he (perf.) .. . ; (3) they (perf.} . . . ; (4) you (sg. perf.) 
... (5) we (perf)... ; (6) he had .. . ; (7) we shall have... ; (8) we had... ; 
(9) you (sg.) had... ; (10) they will have .. . ; (ll) they had .. . ; (12) he will 
have . . . : (13) you (pl.) had. . .. 


6. (1) they saw, were seeing (12) he will conquer 

(2) they had seen (13) he conquered 
(3) you (sg.) saw (14) we conquered 
(4) he did (15) we conquer 
(5) he was doing (16) you (sg.) gave 
(6) we had done (17) you (pl.) had given 
(7) we did (18) we gave 
(8) we shall do (19) he flees 
(9) they did (20) he fled 

(10) you (sg.) lived (21) they flee 


(11) they lived (22) they fled 
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(23) he saved (30) he came 

(24) they saved (31) he comes 

(25) you (pl.) saved (32) you (pl.) were coming 
(26) he had saved (33) you (pl.) came 

(27) he will have saved (34) they came 

(28) we remained (35) they come 

(29) we had remained (36) they had come 


7. Those men had fled (will flee; are fleeing; were flecing; fled). 8. These men re- 
mained (remain; will remain; were remaining; had remained). 9. The king had con- 
quered (is conquering; conquered; will conquer) Asia. 10. The kings conquered 
(will conquer; are conquering; had conquered) Asia. 11. Kings possessed (possess; 
will possess; had possessed) Asia. 12. Caesar had come (came; is coming; will 
come) into the same land. 13. Caesar said (says; had said; will say) the same things. 
14. You (pl.) gave (will give; were giving; had given) us peace. 15. You (sg.) sent 
(will send; are sending; had sent) a letter to her. 16. We saw (see; had seen) them 
in the same street. 17. He had lived (lived; will live) a long time. 18. You (sg.) had 
done (will do; did; are doing) it well. 19. I saved (shall save; was saving; had saved) 
their (his) state. 20. They found (had found; will find) him in the same place. 
21. God had given (gave; gives; will give) liberty to men. 22. They thanked (will 
thank; were thanking; had thanked; thank) me. 23. You (pl.) were (were; are; will 
be; had been) free men. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 13 


1. See p. 82, s.v. “Reflexive Pronouns.” 

2. See p. 82, s.v. "Declension of Reflexive Pronouns.” 

3. In pronouns of the first and the second persons. 

4. (1) to/for myself. 

(2) yourself (sg. acc.); by/w./tr. yourself. 

(3) to/for ourselves; by/w./fr. ourselves. 

(4) to/for himself (herself, itself); to/for themselves. 

(5) yourselves (acc.). 

(6) himself (acc.); by/w./fr. himself; themselves (acc.); by/w./fr. themselves. 
(7) to/for yourselves; by/w/fr. yourselves. 

. Since suus, -a, -um is an adjective, it must agree in number with the noun which 
it modifies. Since suus is a reflexive, it means his own or their own according to 
whether the subject of the verb is singular or plural. See, for example, sentences 
15 and 20 below. 

. Eórum and eius are fixed genitives of possession; and therefore, they do not, like 
suus, agree with the nouns on which they depend. See, for example, sentences 
16-19 below. 

. See p. 85, s.v. “The Intensive Pronoun.” Sé, being reflexive, is used in the predi- 
cate and relers to the subject. Ipse can be used to emphasize a noun or pronoun 
in any part of a sentence, See, for example, sentences 27, 28, and 31 below. 


Uu 


[en 


- 


8. Caesar saved them. 9. Caesar was saving him (= another person). 10. Caesar 
saved himself. 11. The Romans saved themselves. 12. The Romans saved them (= 
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others). 13. The Romans saved him. 14. Caesar saved his own friend. 15. Caesar 
saved his own friends. 16. Caesar saved his (= another's) friend. 17. Caesar saved 
his (= another's) Iriends. 18. Caesar saved their friend. 19. Caesar saved their 
friends. 20. The Romans saved their (own) friend. 21. The Romans saved their 
(own) friends, 22. The Romans saved their (= others’) friend. 23. The Romans 
saved their (= others") friends. 24. The Romans saved his friend. 25. The Romans 
saved his friends. 26. Caesar himself saved him. 27. Caesar himself saved himself. 
28. They saved Caesar himself. 29. They were saving the friend of Caesar himself. 
30. They saved the friend of the Romans themselves. 31. The friend of Caesar him- 
self saved himself. 32. The friends of Caesar himself saved themselves. 33. The 
friend of Caesar himself saved him. 34. Caesar's friends themselves saved him. 
35. They did not save us. 36. We saved ourselves. 37. We saved the Romans them- 
selves. 38. The Romans themselves did not save you. 39. You (sg.) saved your- 
self. 40. You (sg.) saved the Romans themselves, 41. He was giving nothing to 
me. 42.1 gave nothing to myself. 43. He gave nothing to himself. 44. They gave 
nothing to themselves 45. They gave nothing to them (= others). 46. They 
gave nothing to him. 47.1 conquered myself. 48. They conquered me. 
49. They conquered their (= others’) anger. 50. They conquered their own anger. 
51. He conquered his own anger. 52. He conquered his own sons. 53. They 
conquered their own sons. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 14 


1. In the gen. pl. 
2. Fin abl. sg.; -ia in nom. and acc. pl. 


3. (1) by/w/fr. art (17) of the kings 
(2) of the arts (18) to/for the king 
(3) arts (nom. or acc.) (19) names (nom. or acc.) 


(4) to/for the sea; by/w./fr. the sea — (20) animals (nom. or acc.) 
(5) to/for the seas; by/w./fr. the seas (21) to/for an animal; by/w./fr. an animal 


(6) the sea (nom. or acc.) (22) of an animal 
(7) the seas (nom. or acc.) (23) of animals 
(8) bodies (nom. or acc.) (24) of strength 
(9) of bodies (25) men (acc.) 
(10) of a part (26) of the man; men (nom.) 
(11) to/for parts; by/w./fr. parts (27) strength (nom. or acc. pl.) 
(12) of parts (28) to/for men; by/w./fr. men 
(13) by/w./fr./the city (29) force (nom.); of force 
(14) to/for the city (30) force (ucc.) 
(15) of cities (31) to/for strength; by/w./tr. strength 
(16) cities (nom. or acc.) (32) to/for force; by/w./fr. force 
4. (2); (4) as abl.; (7): (12); (15); (20); (21) as abl; (23); (24); (30); (32) as abl. 
5. (1) vi magnā (6) cive bond (1l) vim magnam 
(2) virum magnum (7) civibus multis (12) virórum multórum 
(3) virium magnārum (8) maria multa (13) viribus magnis 
(4) vi magnae (9) mari magnó (14) virés magnās 


(5) civium multórum — (10) mare magnum 
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6. (1) accompaniment; (2) means; (3) manner; (4) means 

7. (1) they ran (currē); (2) we were running (curró); (3) you (sg.) ran (curro); (4) we 
had dragged (trahē); (5) he will drag (trahó); (6) they are dragging (trahē); (7) he 
was managing (gerd); (8) he manages (gerd); (9) they manage (gerd); (10) we 
shall manage (gerd); (11) they hold (tened); (12) they will hold (tened); (13) they 
held (teneó); (14) we held (teneó). 


8. He waged many wars with the Romans. 9. They were managing the state with 
great wisdom. 10. He himself held the state by the power of troops. 11. Those 
animals dragged many men into the sea. 12. You (sg.) said this with great skill. 
13. We ran with care (carefully) across the city. 14. He was coming to us with a 
large part of the citizens. 15. He will conquer the rights of the citizens by force. 
16. You (pl.) dragged him to death across his land. 17. We shall join ourselves with 
the citizens of many cities. 18. He wrote this letter to the king himself with courage 
(courageously). 19. The violence of those seas was great. 20. I have seen the art 
of the Greeks with my own eyes. 21. We have drawn many beautiful thoughts from 
the ancients. 


22. 8, accompaniment; 9, manner; 10, means; 12, manner; 13, manner; 14, accompa- 
niment; 15, means; 17, accompaniment; 18, manner; 20, means. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 15 


l. See p. 97. 

. See p. 97-98. 

. See p. 98. 

. (I) dat/abl. pl. m. and n.; (2) indecl. adj. agrecing with noun in any case; 
(3) nom.//acc. pl. n.; (4) nom. pl. m. and n., acc. pl. n.; (5) any form in pl; 
(6) nom./acc. pl. n.; (7) any form in pl.; (8) dat /abl. pl. f; (9) any form in pl.; 
(10) gen. pl. any gender; (11) any form in pl.; (12) any form in pl. 

. The word which indicates the whole number or amount out of which a part is 
taken is normally put in the genitive case. See p. 99 s.v. “Genitive of the Whole.” 

6. Ex or dé + abl. 


w he 


= 


uu 


7. (1) one citizen (6) 5 of the citizens (11) 3000 citizens 
(2) ten citizens (7) 5 citizens (12) what (is) new? 
(3) part of the citizens (8) 100 citizens (13) much praise 
(4) three citizens (9) 100 of the citizens — (14) enough money 
(5) 3 of the 6 citizens (10) 1000 citizens (15) no water 

8. Time when, at which, within which. 


9. (1) He used to come (was coming, kept coming) with his Īriends. Ablative of 
accompaniment. 
(2) He will comc in one hour. Abl. of time within which. 
(3) He came at the same time. Abl. of time when. 
(4) He wrote the book in a few hours. Time within which. 
(5) At that time he wrote a book. Time when. 
(6) He was writing the book with care. Manner. 
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10. At that time alone he feared those three dangers; but he always used to fear (was 
afraid of) death. 11. Those two kings used to throw money among the thousands 
of citizens. 12. That one tyrant (of yours) always used to praise himself. 13. The 
citizens of those five cities kept expecting liberty. 14. They saved the city in two 
hours by their own wisdom. 15. | used to come into the city with three of my 
friends. 16. You (pl.) used to wage great wars with courage (= courageously). 
17. Therefore a hundred Romans conquered a thousand Greeks. 18. Fathers often 
used to fear their own sons—and now they have much (of) fear. 19. Did you (sg.) 
see our two fathers at that time? 20. Where did you (pl.) find enough freedom? 
21. They came in three hours, and he kept saying the same thing to us. 22. I under- 
stood little of the argument. 23. We have changed no part of our lives. 24. Our 
state used to preserve the liberty and rights of the citizens. 25. The Romans used 
to praise the customs of ancient times. 26. The two fathers sent four of their sons. 
27. The ten men had enough wisdom and much virtue. 28. What's new, my friend? 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 16 


1. Abl. sg. masc. and fem.: forti as compared with cive. 

2. (1) The adjective of 2 endings. 
(2) Nom. sg. masc. and fem.: fortis, fortis; ācer, ácris; poténs, poténs. 

3. -i, abl. sg. of all genders; -ium, gen. pl. of all genders; -ia, nom. and acc. neut. 
pl.; but see p. 105 n. 2. 

4. -ī; but see p. 105 n. 2. 


5. Yes. 
6. (1) to/for a sweet girl (11) of all parts 
(2) by/w./fr. a sweet girl (12) of all kings 
(3) by/w./fr. a sweet mother (13) of all wars 
(4) to/for a sweet mother (14) by/w./fr. a happy man 
(5) to/for a happy mother (15) to/for a happy man 
(6) by/w./fr. a happy mother (16) to/for or by/w./fr. every sea 
(7) all wars, nom. or acc. pl. (17) to/for every good art 
(8) all names, nom. or acc. pl. (18) by/w./fr. every good art 
(9) all seas, nom. or acc. pl. (19) of every good art 
(10) by/w./fr. every part (20) to/for, by/w./fr. swift force 


7. A long life is often difficult. 8. A difficult life can be happy. 9. How brief was 
his sweet life! 10. The memory of a sweet period of life helps thousands of men. 
11. You (sg.) wrote a short book in a hundred hours. 12. In every sea we kept find- 
ing these two powerful animals. 13. In every land you (pl.) will see many thousands 
of brave men. 14. Swift rumor ran through every land. 15. That short war was 
difficult. 16. We overcame all dangers in six hours. 17. The powerful tyrant will 
conquer their country with swift violence. 18. ln a short time he will change all the 
rights of the citizens. 19. They did not understand the difficult art of sweet liberty, 
for they had little wisdom. 20. Men fear difficult duties in all lands. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 17 


l. See Ch. 17, p. 110-11, s.v. "Usage and Agreement.” 
2, (1) Its use in its own clause. (2) The antecedent. 
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3. In gender and number. 
4. (1) who. (2) which. (3) who, which. 
S. (1) to/for whom or which, masc. sg. 
(2) whom or which, masc. pl. 
(3) who/which, nom. sg. fem. 
who/which, nom. pl. fem. 
which, nom. or acc. pl. neut. 
(4) of whom/which, whose, sg. 
(5) to/for or by/w./fr. whom/which, pl. 
(6) which, nom. or acc. neut. sg. 
(7) by/w./fr. whom/which, fem. sg. 
(8) who/which, masc. sg. and pl. 
(9) whom/which, masc. sg. 
(10) whom/which, fem. pl. 
(11) of whom/which, whose, masc. pl. 
(12) whom/which, fem. sg. 


6. They praised the citizen whom you (pl.) had sent. 7. They praised the ten citi- 
zens whom you (pl.) had sent. 8. They praised the citizen who had saved the coun- 
try. 9. They praised the hundred citizens who had saved the country. 10. They 
praised the citizen whose son had saved the country. |1. They praised the citizens 
whose seven sons had saved the country. 12. They praised the citizen to whom they 
had entrusted the country. 13. They praised many of the citizens to whom they 
had entrusted the country. 14. They praised the citizen with whom they had come. 
15. They praised the citizens with whom they had come. 16. He came with the 
citizen to whom he had entrusted his own life. 17. Tyrants destroy the rights of the 
citizens whom they capture. 18. The tyrant destroyed the city from which thou- 
sands of citizens had fled. 19. The tyrant destroyed the city into which those nine 
citizens had fled. 20. The tyrant destroyed the cities from which the citizens had 
fled. 21. The tyrant destroyed the cities into which the citizens had fled. 22. He 
overcame the danger which we feared. 23. He overcame the dangers which we 
feared. 24. He gave books to the girls whom he was praising. 25. The man whose 
daughter you (sg.) love kept coming into the city. 26. He entrusted his own life to 
the man whose daughter you (sg.) love. 27. He used to help the mother, who had 
much courage. 28. The king used to give money to the mothers who had many 
sons. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 18 


l. See p. 118 s.v. “The Passive Voice.” 

2. See p. 118 s.v. “Ablative of Persona] Agent.” Note that "agent" is a person; 
"means" is something other than a person. 

3. (1) The letter r. 
(2) No. 

4. (1) we; (2) he; (3) E; (4) they: (5) you (sg.); (6) you (pl.). 

S. (1) -ba-, imperf.; -bi- (-bó-, -be-, -bu-), fut. 
(2) Yes, with the minor exception of -be- in the 2nd pers. sg. 

6. (1) we shall be . . . ; (2) you (pl.) were being ... ; (3) he was being .. . ; (4) you 
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(sg.) will be . . . ; (5) they will be . . . ; (6) we were being . . . ; (7) he will be... ; 
(8) you (sg.) were being . . . ; (9) you (pl.) will be... ; (10) they were being. .. . 


7. They terrify me; 1 am terrified by them; I am terrified by their violence. 8. The 
tyrant was destroying this city. 9. This city was being destroyed by the tyrant; it will 
be destroyed by a plot. 10. He used to be aroused (moved) by his friends; he used 
to be aroused by their plans. 11. We are not being destroyed by the strength of 
men, but we can be destroyed by a plot. 12. You (pl.) will be destroyed not by war 
but by love of leisure and by the plans of evil men. 13. You yourself (sg.) are not 
being changed, but your name is being changed. 14. Thousands of men are pos- 
sessed by the love of money. 15. Others used to be held by tyrants. 16. A few will 
be possessed by love of truth and friendship. 17. The boy will be saved by his 
friends. 18. Books of this sort used to be given to the boys by the teacher. 19. Lib- 
erty will be given to the people by the third king in a short time. 20. Our country 
can even now be saved by brave citizens, 2]. We ought to be warned by the fortune 
of other men (others). 22. We are terrified by the plans of that tyrant who lives 
across the sea; but we love liberty, and we shall wage war with great courage. 
23. We shall be helped by powerful friends. 24. We praise all our men, who are 
moved by courage and truth, not by love of themselves. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 19 


1. (1) The perfect passive participle plus the present of sum. 
(2) The perfect passive participle plus the imperfect of sum. 

2. (1) Vir missus est = «a man was (has been) sent; vir mittitur = a man is (is being) 
sent. 
(2) Vir missus erat = a man had been sent; vir mittēbātur = a man was being (used 
to be) sent. 


3. An interrogative pronoun introduces a question. 
4. quis (nom. sg. m. and f.); quid (nom. and acc. sg. n.). 
5. See p. 124. 
6. (1) he is (is being) moved (9) we were held 
(2) he was (has been) moved (10) we had been held 
(3) it had been moved (11) we were being held 
(4) he was being moved (12) he had been changed 
(5) they had been destroyed (13) he was (has been) changed 
(6) they were being destroyed (14) he is (is being) changed 
(7) they were destroyed (15) he was being changed 
(8) we are held 
7. (1) whose (sg.)? (6) to whom (sg.)? 
(2) whom (sg.)? (7) whom (fem. pl.)? 
(3) who (pl.)? (8) who (sg.)? 
(4) what (nom. and acc. sg.)? (9) who (fem. pl.)?; 
(5) whose (pl.)? what (neut. nom. and acc. pl.)? 


8. By whom was the book prepared (had been prepared; was being prepared)? 
9. The teacher by whom the book was prepared is overcome with work. 10. To 
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whom was the book given (was being given, had been given)? 11. What boy was 
saved? 12.1 myself saw the boy who was saved. 13. Whose (sg.) two sons were 
saved? 14. | never saw the old man whose sons were saved. 15. Who (sg.) was 
sent? 16. Peace and liberty were praised by the citizen who had been sent. 
17. Who (pl.) were sent? 18. Friendship was praised by the ten citizens who had 
been sent. 19. Whom (pl.) did you (sg.) see in the city? 20. Where are the three 
new friends whom you (sg.) saw in the city? 21. What things were found by you 
(sg.) there? 22. Where are the three bodies which were found there by you (sg.)? 
23. By whom was this (thing) said? 24. To whom was this said? 25. The eight 
wretched men to whom these things were said fled from the city. 26. Whose sons 
were praised by him? 27. The fathers whose sons were praised will thank him. 
28. What terrifies you? 29. What danger terrifies you? 30. But the danger which 
terrifies you has been conquered by brave citizens. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 20 
1. (1) object, acc. sg.; (2) of, pl.; (3) by/w./fr., sg.; (4) subject, sg.; (5) of (sg.); subject 
or object (pl.); (6) to/for, sg. 


2. (1) to/for a hand (band) (8) of fruit; fruits (subj./obj.) 
(2) a hand (subj.) (9) of fruits 
(3) of hands (10) by/w./lr. fruit 
(4) by/w./fr. a hand (11) of the senate 
(5) of a hand; hands (subj /obj.) (12) to/for the senate 
(6) to/for or by/w./fr. fruits (13) the senate (subj.) 
(7) fruit (obj.) (14) by/w./fr. the senate 


3. (1) Masculine; (2) manus, 

4. (1) The ablative of place from which = motion apart; the ablative of separa- 
tion — distance apart. 
(2) The ablative of separation. 
(3) The ablative of place from which. 

5. Place from which regularly has a preposition (ab, dé, ex); for separation, see 
p. !30. 


6. Who came to us at that time? 7. An old man of great fame fled from his country 
to our senate. 8. What new was said by him? 9. This (thing) was said by that man: 
“We lack liberty." 10. Free us from slavery and heavy fear. 11. Our forces waged 
long war against the tyrants fierce bands. 12. Those fierce bands which the tyrant 
sent against us from that land were conquered by us, 13. After this (lit. these 
things) the citizens who feared the tyrant were led from their own country into our 
state. 14. We freed them from the crimes of that tyrant. 15. Now they lack (are 
free from) every fear (anxiety). 16. Their sons eagerly (with zeal) read good books 
in our schools. 17. And so they have written a thousand verses with their own 
hands. 18, These onc hundred verses give great thanks to us. 19. In these verses 
the senate and the Roman people are praised. 20. For those unfortunate men now 
have the fruits of peace and much liberty without fear. 21. Since we have helped 
others, even we ourselves have great enjoyment. 22. Good men wil] never lack an 
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abundance of these fruits. 23. [n our age many human beings pass their life in fear 
and slavery. 24. We ought to free those unfortunate men from fear. 25. For who 
can be happy if other human beings lack the enjoyments of peace and liberty? 


26. (6) time when; (7) place from which; (8) agent; (9) agent; (10) separation; 
(12) agent; (13) place from which; (14) separation; (15) separation; (16) manner; 
(17) means; (22) separation; (23) time when; (24) separation. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 21 


l. See p. 116-17. 

2. Check with paradigms on p. 135-36 and repeat them until you can say them 
without hesitation. 

3. In the passive infinitive the final -e of the active infinitive has been changed to 
-ī: (1) sentīrī, to be felt; (2) movērī, to be moved: (3) servārī, to be saved: (4) sciri, 
to be known; (5) tenērī, to be held. 

4. The whole active ending -ere is changed to -i: (1) mitti, to be sent; (2) iacī, to be 
thrown; (3) tangi, to be touched: trahi, to be drawn. 


S. (1) 1 shall be sent (13) you (sg.) are seized 

(2) you (sg.) are sent (14) you (sg.) will be seized 
(3) you (sg.) will be sent (15) they are touched 
(4) to be sent (16) they will be touched 
(5) they are sent (17) to be touched 
(6) I am sent (18) you (sg.) are touched 
(7) he is seized (19) you (pl.) will be touched 
(8) he will be seized (20) you (sg.) will be known 
(9) to be seized (21) you (sg.) are known 

(10) we are seized (22) he will be known 

(11) they will be seized (23) he is known 

(12) they are seized (24) to be known 


6. Who is being sent (will be sent, used to be sent, was sent)? 7. By whom will this 
letter be sent (was sent, is sent)? 8. By whose hand was that letter written (will be 
written)? 9. What was said (was being said, will be said, is said)? 10. "Who (sg.) 
will be seized?" "You (sg.) will be seized.” 11. "Who (pl.) will be seized?” “You (pl.) 
will be seized” 12. For a long time you (sg./pl.) will be neglected (were neglected). 
13. After many hours we were freed (shall be freed). 14. For the sake of the state 
they ordered him to be seized. 15. For the sake of liberty our state ought to be 
managed by the other man. 16. His soul could not be touched by money. 17. In 
every soul the love of country used to be felt (will be felt, is felt, was felt). 18. We 
are joined (used to be joined, will be joined) to (/it., with) other citizens by love of 
country 19. Friendship is not always understood, but it is felt. 20. Wisdom and 
truth will not be found (are not found, were not found) in those two men. 21. Wis- 
dom is not obtained (will not be obtained, was not obtained) by even a great deal 
of (= much) money. 22. Truth often is not known (will not be known, was not 
known), because the study of it is difficult. 23. Not without great labor wili truth 
be found (was found, can be found). 24. Others are drawn by eagerness for (/it., 
of) money and fame; we ought to be drawn by love of truth and wisdom. 
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KEY FOR CHAPTER 22 
1. ê. 
2. -em, -é; -ēs, -ébus, -ēs, -ébus (also -ei, dat., and -érum, gen.) 
3. (1) Feminine. (2) Diés. 


4. (1) of hope; to/for hope (11) to/for or by/w./fr. days 
(2) of hopes (12) thing (acc.) 
(3) hope (acc.) (13) of things 
(4) to/for or by/w./fr. hopes (14) by/w./fr. a thing 
(5) hope (nom.); hopes (nom., acc.) (15) to/for or by/w./fr. things 
(6) by/w./fr. faith (16) of or to/for a thing 
(?) faith (acc.) (17) of fires 
(8) of or to/for faith (18) fire (acc.) 
(9) of days (19) to/for or by/w./fr. fires 
(10) day (nom.); days (nom., acc.) (20) fires (nom., acc.) 


5. (1) place where; he remained in the city. 
(2) time within which; he will come in one hour. 
(3) time when; he came at that time. 
(4) accompaniment; he came with them. 
(5) place from which; he came from the city. 
(6) separation; they lack fire. 
(7) means; that was done by fire. 
(8) agent; it was done by them. 
(9) manner; it was done faithfully (with faith). 


6. (1) ab + abl. 
(2) cum + abl. 
(3) abl. alone after verbs of freeing, lacking, and depriving; with other verbs ab, 
dé, ex is often used. 
(4) in + abl. 
(5) abl. alone 
(6) cum + abl.; cum may be omitted when the noun is modified by an adj. 
(7) ab, dē, ex + abl. 
(8) abl. alone. 


7. At that time he faithfully preserved the liberty of those ten citizens. 8. He man- 
aged the state with great care (= very carefully). 9. The state was managed by him 
with great care. 10. Many good things were seen in the middle of the city. 11. On 
that day they prepared many things hopefully. 12. We snatched the fire from the 
hands of the boy. 13. In five days Cicero will rescue the republic from danger. 
14. You (sg.) freed the two republics from fear. 15. The earth nourishes human 
beings with good fruits. 16. He nourished their uncertain hopes by his own cour- 
age. 17.ln this age our hopes are being destroyed by these three tyrants. 
18. Seven of our friends came from that state with great fear. 19. The whole clan 
came into the territory of this state with a large band of friends in one day. 20. Not 
all free men dare to join themselves with this republic. 21. If those men lack faith, 
there is no hope of friendship and peace. 22. Good faith and the Jove of this repub- 
lic can save us. 23. You (sg.) have given (your) whole life to this state. 
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24. (7) time when; manner; (8) manner; (9) manner; (10) place where; (11) time 
when; manner; (13) time within which; separation: (14) separation; (15) means; 
(16) means; (17) time when; agent; (18) place from which; manner; (19) accom- 
paniment; time within which; (21) separation. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 23 


1. (1) perf. pass. = having been... or Eng. perf. partic. 
(2) pres. act. = -ing 
(3) fut. act. = about to... 
(4) pres. act. = -ing 
(5) fut. act. = about to... 
(6) fut. pass. = (about) to be... 
(7) perf. pass. = having been... 
(8) pres. act. = -ing. 
(9) perf. pass. = having been (e.g., nom. pl.) 
(10) perf. pass. — having been (dat. or abl. pl.) 
2. (J) about to be (13) (about) to be done 
(2) about to press (14) seizing 
(3) pressing (15) about to seize 


(4) (having been) pressed 


(16) (having been) desired 


(5) (about) to be pressed (17) desiring 

(6) turning (18) (about) to be given 

(7) (having been) turned (19) (having been) given 

(8) about to turn (20) about to give 

(9) (having been) said (21) giving 
(10) saying (22) (having been) moved 
(11) about to say (23) moving 
(12) (having been) done (24) about to move 

3. (1) visus (6) scriptus (11) victürus (15) tractus 

(2) vidéns (7) mitténs (12) vincéns (16) trahéns 
(3) visürus (8) missus (13) iünctürus (17) iactürus 
(4) scribendus (9) missürus (14) iungéns (18) iactus 
(5) scriptürus (10) victus 


4. When captured (/it., having been captured) he said nothing. 5. Freed from slav- 
ery he will lead a pleasant life. 6. He thanked those giving the gifts. 7. ] do not 
like someone seeking gifts. 8. To a man desiring much money he used to give only 
a few gifts. 9. 1 sent my son to your school to be taught. 10. That man, when 
about to conquer another people, kept wishing to destroy (their) teachers and books. 
M. Terrified by this plot we shall live a wretched life. 12. Long oppressed, they 
began to turn themselves against the oppressing tyrant. 13. Those four unfortunate 
men, when seen by the tyrant, ran across the border. 14. The orator, because he 
feared the tyrant, always used to say pleasing things. 15. We fear someone fearing 
us. (= who fears us). 16. These men, if they conquer, will take away all the rights 
of the conquered citizens. 17. That wretched man on the point of fleeing kept seek- 
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ing the advice of his three friends. 18. The old man, warned by two of his friends, 
fled to us. 19. Having himself been helped by the second old man, he kept giving 
many things to those lacking money. 20. Who, when freed from these dangers, will 
not thank the gods? 21. Joined with you (pl.), we shall save the republic. 22. To 
those having faith nothing is uncertain. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 24 
1. (1) A noun (pronoun) + participle in abl. 
(2) No. (See p. 155.) 
2. (1) See p. 155. 
(2) As a rule commas separate an abl. abs. from the rest of the sentence. This 
makes it appear somewhat apart from the rest of the sentence. 
„No. Since this "absolute" construction is not too commonly favored in English, 
the literal translation if regularly adhered to would make rather clumsy English. 
4. When, since, after, although, if. (See p. 156.) 
. (1) Incorrect because the noun (urbe) of the abl. abs. is used (through its pronoun 
eam) as the object. 
(2) Incorrect because captus means having been captured, not having captured. 
(3) Correct because urbem captam (the captured city) stands as the natural object 
of dēlēvit. 
(4) Correct because urbe captā is a normal abl. abs., the noun of which is not 
used elsewhere as subject or object. 
. (1) Obligation or necessity. 
(2) It is really a predicate adjective; and so it naturally agrees with the subject of 
sum. 
(3) Débed + inf, though débeó more often expresses the idea of moral obli- 
gation. 
. (1) Mihi is dat. of agent. 
(2) A mé; abl. of agent. 


tU 


wu 


an 


~J 


8. 1f (since, etc.) these two men hold the power, the republic will be strong. 9. When 
(since, etc.) this rumor had been reported, the leader left the city without delay. 
10. When every desire for (lit., of) money and glory had been banished from his 
soul, that leader conquered himself. 11. Every desire for evil things ought to be 
conquered by us (= we ought to conquer . . .) if we wish to lead a good life. 12. If 
(since, etc.) the citizens love (their) country, we can have great hopes. 13. All citi- 
zens kept fearing that tyrant (of yours), who had to be banished. 14. When the 
tyrant had been overcome, the citizens regained their liberty and rights. 15. But 
after a tyrant has been expelled, another tyrant often gets the power. 16. Who in 
taking the power desires to help the state alone, not himself? 17. When many 
peoples had been conquered, you (sg.) desired to possess the whole world. 18. Slav- 
ery of every sort must be checked throughout the whole world. 19. If our republic 
is strong, nothing is to be feared by you (sg.). 20. Our country ought to be helped 
by each one who likes our mode of life. 21. All rights, therefore, ought to be pre- 
served by the citizens with great care. 22. When duties have been deserted by the 
citizens, the state will be in great danger. 23. When these important things had 
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been said, the orator was praised by us. 24. Truth and virtue ought always to be 
sought by all men. 25. When (since) truth and virtue had been sought, the republic 
was saved. 


26. A. (8) viris tenentibus; (9) fama narrātā; (10) cupiditáte expulsā; (12) civibus 
amantibus; (14) tyrannó superátó; (15) tyrannó expulsó; (17) gentibus victis; 
(22) officiis relictis; (23) rēbus dictis; (25) vēritāte . . . quaesitis. 

B. (11) vincenda est; (13) expellendus erat; (18) opprimenda est; (19) timendum 
est; (20) adiuvanda est; (21) cónservanda sunt; (24) quaerendae sunt. 

C. (11) nóbis; (19) tibi; (20) cuique; (21) civibus; (24) viris. 

D. (22) à civibus; (23) à nóbis. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 25 


I. See p. 117, 136, 162. 

2. Future active infinitive. 

3. Perfect passive infinitive. 

4. They agree with the subject of the infinitive. See p. 163, n. 4. 

5. Since it is the ending of the perfect active infinitive, -isse in effect means "to 


have...” 
6. (1) to have moved (16) to have lived 
(2) to have been moved (17) to have been drawn 
(3) to be about to move (18) to have been seen 
(4) to be moved (19) to have been seized 
(5) to be said (20) to have been sent 
(6) to be known (21) to have been sought 
(7) to be saved (22) to have been expelled 
(8) to be seized (23) to have been left 
(9) to be sent (24) to have been given 
(10) to have believed (25) to be about to give 
(11) to have destroyed (26) to be about to turn 
(12) to have drawn (27) to be about to press 
(13) to have touched (28) to be about to seize 
(14) to have loved (29) to be about to order 
(15) to have conquered (30) to be about to touch 
7. See p. 164. 
8. (2)nüntió, I announce (14) sentió, 1 feel, think 
(4) intellegē, 1 understand (16) scribo, I write 
(7) vided, I see (19) ostendó, | show 
(8) nesció, I do not know (20) spērē, 1 hope 
(10) crēdē, 1 believe (22) putē, 1 think 
(13) audio, I hear (24) negó, 1 say that... not, deny 


9. Saying, knowing, thinking, perceiving. See p. 167. 
10. The infinitive with subject accusative; not a "that" clause. 
1]. The accusative. 
12. No. 
13. (1) The perfect infinitive = time before that of the main verb. 
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(2) The future infinitive — time after that of the main verb. 
(3) The present infinitive = the same time as that of the main verb. See p. 165. 


14. 1 know that you did (will do, are doing) this (thing). 15. L knew that you had 
done (would do, were doing) this. 16. We believed that they would come (had 
come, were coming). 17. We believe that they will come (came, are coming). 
18. Tomorrow he will hear (A) that they are coming (i.e., tomorrow); (B) that they 
came (e.g., yesterday) or that they have come; (C) that they will come (e.g., in a few 
days). 19. Today he hears (A) that they are coming (today); (B) that they came 
(yesterday); (C) that they will come (soon). 20. Yesterday he heard (A) that they 
were coming (yesterday); (B) that they had come (e.g., the day before yesterday); (C) 
that they would come (in a few days). 21. They hope that you (pl.) will see him. 
22. 1 know that this was done by you. 23.1 did not know that those things had 
been done by him. 24. They said that the city was not being captured by the enemy 
(had not been captured). 25. You (pl.) know that those men are (will be, were/have 
been) always faithful. 26. You (pl.) knew that those men were (would be, had been) 
always faithful. 27. They kept thinking that the tyrant ought to be driven out by 
them (by themselves). 28. We believe that peace ought to be sought by all leaders. 
29. He says that peace is being sought (was sought) by the ten leaders. 30. He said 
that the two leaders would seek (were seeking, had sought) peace. 31. The enemy 
hope that they will conquer all states. 32. 1 well know that I do not know many 
things, for no one can know all things. 


33. Scire (sentence 32) is a complementary infinitive depending on potest. 


34, Word Form Reason 
(14) té acc. subj. of inf. (fecisse) 
(14) fécisse perf. act. inf. indir. statement 
(16) eós acc. subj. of inf. (ventürós esse) 
(17) ventürós esse fut. act. inf. indir. state 
(21) eum acc. obj. of inf. (visürós esse) 
(22) hoc acc. subj. of inf. (factum esse) 
(23) eó abl. agent 
(24) hostibus abl. agent 
(25) fidēlēs acc. pred. adj. agrecing with illós 
(27) sibi dat. agent w. pass. periphrastic 
(28) pācem acc. subj. of inf. (quaerendam esse) 
(28) ducibus dat. agent w. pass. periphr. 
(29) ducibus abl. agent 
(30) pácem acc. obj. of inf. (guaesitūrēs esse) 
(31) rés pūblicās ace, obj. of inf. 

KEY FOR CHAPTER 26 


1. (1) Latin -ior corresponds to English -er. 
(2) They have a slight similarity in sound and they both have a final -r as a sign 
of the comparative. 

2. (1) Latin -issimus corresponds to English -est. 
(2) The s's which they have in common suggest s as a sign of the superlative. 
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3. (1) They are added to the base of the adjective. (See p. 171-72.) 

(2) turpior, turpissimus; vélócior, vélócissimus; prüdentior, prüdentissimus 

4. (1) Acerbior — harsher, rather harsh, too harsh. 

(2) Acerbissimus — harshest, very harsh. 

5. (1) Quam with the comparative — than (this man was harsher than that one). 
(2) Quam with the superlative = as... as possible, -st possible (this man was as 
harsh as possible, the harshest possible). 

6. There is no fixed case after quam, which is an adverb or conjunction of compari- 
son. The second word of a comparison, which comes after quam, is put in the 
same case as that of the first of the two words compared. (See p. 173.) 

7. (1) Most have i-stems. 

(2) Comparatives have consonant stems. (Note, incidentally, that comparative 
and consonant both begin with the same sound.) 


8. They announced that the bravest possible leader had come. 9. After a very clear 
light had been seen by the four men, the bravest troops were sent against the enemy. 
10. When that very base man had been banished, the senate gave gifts to the 
more faithful citizens. 11. The more fortunate citizens used to do these pleasant 
things on behalf of the more unfortunate citizens. 12. This author is more famous 
than that one. 13. Certain men said that this author was more famous than that 
one. 14. Read the books of wiser authors if you wish to lead the wisest (a very wise) 
life. 15. The six authors whose books 1 have read are too (rather) harsh. 16. After 
certain very wise books had been read, we avoided those baser faults. 17. This 
man, who has overcome his base faults, is braver than the very brave leader. 
18. Who is the happiest man? He who leads the wisest life is happier than the most 
powerful tyrant. 19. The cure of your vices seems rather (too) difficult. 20. That 
leader thought that his country was dearer to him than life. 21. A band of the most 
faithful young men possible ought to be sought by the senate. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 27 


l. (1) and (2)— see p. 179 item II. 
2. (1) and (2)—see p. 179 item 1. 


3. Positive Comparative Superlative 
parvus minus (minor, minus) minimum (minimus) 
malus pejorative (peior) pessimist (pessimus) 
bonus ameliorate (melior) optimist (optimus) 
(pró) prior (prior) prime (primus) 
magnus major (maior) maximum (maximus) 
superus superior (superior) supreme (suprémus) 
multus plus (plüs) summit (summus) 
4. (I) a smaller war (7) the smallest boy 
(2) the worst (very bad) war (8) the better boy 
(3) a greater war (9) a very (most) beautiful girl 
(4) former wars (10) a more beautiful girl 
(5) a very similar book (11) very many girls 


(6) a more difficult book (12) greater faith 
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(13) very small faith (25) more labors 

(14) a smaller sea (26) the best leaders 
(15) in a smaller sea (27) greater leaders 
(16) larger seas (28) better leaders 
(17) the best fruits (29) the smallest gifts 
(18) worse fruit (30) more gifts 

(19) the fiercest (very fierce) men (31) the first gifts 
(20) fiercer men (32) more praise 

(21) more men (33) more praises 
(22) most (very) difficult labor (34) the worst citizens 
(23) the last (supreme) labor (35) better citizens 
(24) more labor (36) very free citizens 


5. The easiest things often are not the best. 6. The difficult things are often the 
greatest. 7. The better pursuits are more (rather) difficult. 8. The worst authors 
write very many books. 9. These books are worse than the books of better authors. 
10. The smaller boy received a larger gift. 11. That very small republic had the 
greatest hopes. 12. More men believe that this war is worse than the first war. 
13. A better leader will come with greater forces. 14. Fierce leaders often used to 
praise the fiercer forces of the fiercest enemy. 15. When the very evil tyrant had 
been banished, the citizens sought a better and a wiser leader. 16. They gave the 
better leader greater power and more money. 17. Citizens of the smaller cities are 
not better than those of the largest cities. 18. We are not better than very many 
men of former ages. 19. Our ancestors used to call Apollo the god of the sun. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 28 


1. Something other than a fact; e.g., the command and purpose clauses learned in 
this chapter. See p. 186. 

. See p. 186. 

. (D & (2) à (except that in the 3rd and 4th conjugations the forms dūcam and 
audiam are identical in the future indicative and the present subjunctive). 


v t 


4. Command, called “jussive.” 

5. Purpose. 

6. Jussive. 

7. No. (See p. 189.) 

8. (I) he will send (12) subj., Ist pl. pass. 
(2) subj., 3rd sg. (13) we are heard 
(3) he is sending (14) subj., 2nd sg. 
(4) subj., 3rd sg. (15) you (sg.) are seizing 
(5) he gives (16) you (sg.) will seize 
(6) subj., 3rd pl. (17) they are known 
(7) they believe (18) they will be known 
(8) they will believe (19) subj., 3rd pl. pass. 
(9) they move (20) you (pl.) are freed 

(10) subj., 3rd pl. (21) subj., 2d. pl. pass. 


(11) we shall be heard (22) you (pl.) will be freed 
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(23) they are destroyed (27) subj., 2nd sg. 
(24) subj., 3rd pl. pass. (28) we say 

(25) you (sg.) will be conquered (29) we shall say 
(26) you (sg.) are conquered (30) subj., Ist pl. 


9. Let that leader come. We are awaiting him. 10. Let the base citizens depart from 
(our) republic so that we may live in peace. 11. If those two men desire friends, let 
them do real kindnesses. 12. He shows kindnesses to others in order to be loved 
(so that he may be loved). 13. I say these happy words to you so that you may not 
depart. 14. Let us do these very difficult things for the sake of our country. 
15. Give more money to those unfortunate people so that they may not lack arms 
against the enemy. 16. He thinks that they will do it to avoid my anger. 17. Let us 
prepare arms so that our liberty may not be taken away. 18. Will our freedom be 
rescued from danger by arms alone? 19. Let philosophers not write too difficult 
books. 20. For (= the truth is) we shall not receive enough wisdom from too 
difficult books. 21. Let him do better and greater things so that he may not lead a 
most wretched life. 22. Tell these things to that very famous author so that they 
may be written in his book. 23. Let us always seek the truth, without which the 
greatest souls cannot be happy. 


24. Word Form Reason 
(9) veniat pres. subj. command (jussive) 

(10) discēdant pres. subj. command 
vīvāmus pres. sub). purpose 

(11) faciant pres. subj. command 

(12) praestat pres. ind. statement of fact 
amétur pres. subj. purpose 

(13) discēdātis pres. subj. purpose 

(14) faciámus pres. subj. command 

(15) date imper. command in 2nd per. 
armis ab]. separation 
careant pres. subj. purpose 

(16) eós acc. subj. of inf. 
factürós esse fut. act. inf. indirect statement 
vitent pres. subj. purpose 

(17) parémus pres. subj. command 
tollatur pres. subj. purpose 

(18) armis abl. means 
éripiétur fut. ind. fact 

(19) scribant pres. subj. command 

(20) accipiémus fut. ind. fact 

(21) faciat pres. subj. command 
agat pres. subj. purpose 

(22) narra imper. command in 2nd per. 
scribantur pres. subj. purpose 


(23) quaerámus pres. subj. command 
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KEY FOR CHAPTER 29 
|. Present active infinitive + personal endings. See p. 194. 
2. Yes. 
3. (Dimpf. subj., 3 sg. (16) pres. subj., 3 sg. 
(2) impf. subj., 3 pl. (17) impf. subj., 3 pl. 
(3) impf. subj., ! pl. (18) they will depart 
(4) impf. subj., 1 sg. (19) pres. subj., 3 pl. 
(5) impf. subj., 2 sg. (20) pres. subj., | pl. 
(6) pres. subj., 3 sg. (21) pres. subj., 1 pl. 
(7) impf. subj., 2 pl. (22) impf. subj., 3 pl. 
(8) pres. subj., 3 sg. (23) pres. subj., 2 sg. 
(9) you (sg.) will find (24) you will receive 
(10) pres. subj., 2 sg. (25) impf. subj., 2 sg. 
(11) pres. subj., 3 sg. (26) you (pl.) will be banished 
(12) he will say (27) impf. subj., 2 pl. 
(13) he says (28) pres. subj., 2 pi. 
(14) pres. subj., 3 pl. (29) impf. subj., 3 pl. 
(15) impf. subj., 3 sg. (30) they are moved 
4. Ut or ut nón + subjunctive. 
5. Sec p. 196. 
6. See p. 196. 


7. They read the best books with such great care that they learned much wisdom. 
8. We used to read good books with care so that we might learn wisdom. 9. The 
best books ought to be read by students in order that they may learn the truth and 
good character. 10. Let the wisest authors write more books so that they may be 
able to help all peoples. 11. The souls of very many men are so foolish that they 
do not wish to learn. 12. But many minds are so keen that they can learn well. 
13. Some teachers used to teach their pupils so skillfully (with such great skill) that 
even the pupils themselves wanted to learn. 14. The power of that tyrant was so 
great that the senate could not drive him out. 15. Let all citizens dedicate (give) 
themselves to the country so that the enemy may not take away their liberty. 
16. Caesar was such a keen leader that the enemy did not conquer the Roman sol- 
diers. 17. Are we leading other peoples with such great wisdom and courage that 
liberty is being preserved? 18. You (pl.) used to do such great kindnesses that all 
loved you. 19. He was so harsh that no one loved him. 20. Thousands of citizens 
kept fleeing from that land in order not to be oppressed by the tyrant. 21. They so 
loved liberty that they were never conquered by the enemy. 


22. Word Form Reason 
(7) discerent impf. subj. result 
(8) discerémus impf. subj. purpose 
(9) discant pres. subj. purpose 
(10) scribant pres. subj. command 
possint pres. subj. purpose 


(11) cupiant pres. subj. result 
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(12) possint pres. subj. result 
(13) cuperent impf. subj. result 
(14) posset impf. subj. result 
(15) dent pres. subj. command 
tollant pres. subj. purpose 
(16) vincerent impf. subj. result 
(17) cónservétur pres. subj. result 
(18) amàrent impf. subj. result 
(19) amāret impf. subj. result 
(20) opprimerentur impf. subj. purpose 
(21) vincerentur impf. subj. result 
KEY FOR CHAPTER 30 

1. ft is the perfect active infinitive (-isse) + personal endings; e.g., pónere-m and 
posuisse-m. 

2. It is the perfect passive participle + essem (the imperfect subjunctive of sum); 


e.g., positus eram and positus essem. 
. Positus sit is perfect subjunctive passive. 
. The future perfect indicative. 
(1) impf. pass., 3 sg. 
(2) plupf. act., 1 sg. 
(3) perf. pass., 3 pl. 
(4) pres. pass., ] pl. 
(5) perf. act., 3 pl. 
(6) impf. act., l pl. 
(7) plupf. act., 2 pl. 
(8) plupf. pass., 3 sg. 


P EE 


(9) impf. act., 3 pl. 
(10) plupf. pass., | pl. 
(11) pres. act., 3 sg. 
(12) perf: pass., 2 sg. 
(13) plupf. act., 2 sg. 
(14) impf. pass., 3 sg. 
(15) perf. act., I pl. 
(16) plupf. act., 3 pl. 


6. (1) Present and future. See p. 205. 
(2) Present and perfect. 
(3) The past tenses. 
(4) Imperfect and pluperfect. 


~J 


. (1) The same time or time after (contemporaneous or subsequent). See p. 205. 
(2) The same time or time after. 
(3) Time before (prior). 
(4) Time before (prior). 


8. Where is (was) the leader? 9, They ask where the leader is (was). 10. They kept 
asking where the leader was (had been). 11. They will ask where the leader is (was). 
12. 1 do not know where the money was put. 13. Do you (sg.) know where the 
money is being put? 14. They knew where the money was being pul. 15. He did 
not know where the money had been put. 16. We shall tell you (pl.) why the soldier 
did (does) this. 17. They told me why the soldier had done (was doing) this. 
18. Tell me who came (is coming). 19. The orator asked why the other citizens had 
not learned these plans. 20. We announced to the leader that the other soldiers 
were flceing (had fled) into that land. 21. We announced to the leader into what 
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land the other soldiers were fleeing (had fled). 22. We heard that the citizens were 
so faithful that they preserved the state. 23. We heard what the citizens had done 
to preserve the state. 24. They kept inquiring in whose state peace could be found. 
25. We learned that peace had not been found in their country. 26. Those foolish 
men always ask what is better than power or money. 27. We certainly think that 
money itself is not bad; but we believe that truth and liberty and friendship are 
better and greater. 28. These things we desire so that we may live a finer life; for 
money alone and power can make men harsh, so that they are not happy. 29. Fi- 
nally, let him explain all things so that you (pl.) may now understand what great 
crimes have been committed against the republic. 


30. Word Form Reason 
(15) posita esset plupf. subj. ind. quest. 
(16) fécerit perf. subj. ind. quest. 
(17) fécisset plupf. subj. ind. quest. 
(18) vénerit perf. subj. ind. quest. 
(20) fugere pres. inf. ind. state. 
(21) fugerent impf. subj. ind. quest. 
(22) esse pres. inf. ind. state. 

cónservárent impf. subj. result 
(23) f&cissent plupf. subj. ind. quest 
cónservürent impf. subj. purpose 
(24) posset impf. subj. ind. quest. 
(25) inventam esse perf. inf. ind. state. 
(26) sit pres. subj. ind. quest. 
(27) esse pres. inf. ind. state. 
(28) agámus pres. subj. purpose 
sint pres.subj. result 
(29) expónat pres. subj. jussive 
comprehendātis pres. subj. purpose 
commissa sint pres. subj. ind. guest. 
KEY FOR CHAPTER 31 
|. When (circumstantial, which is to be distinguished from cum temporal), since, 
although. 
2. Although. 


3. (1) The 3rd conjugation. 
(2) They lack the connecting vowel efi, which is seen in the corresponding forms 
of dūcē. (See p. 212.) 


4. (1) pres. subj. act., 3 sg. (8) pres. subj. act., 3 pl. 
(2) he bears (9) he is borne 
(3) impf. subj. act., 3 sg. (10) bear (2 pl.) 
(4) he will bear (11) you (pl.) bear 
(5) to bear (12) you (sg.) will be borne 
(6) they bear (13) you (sg.) are borne 


(7) they will bear (14) bear (2 sg.) 
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(15) to be borne (18) to be borne (gerundive) 
(16) to have borne (19) to have been borne 
(17) to be about to bear (20) plupf. subj. act., 3 sg. 


5. When we had said this, those twenty men replied that they would offer a just 
peace. 6. Although he had gone into another country, nevertheless he found new 
friends. 7. Since they offer us friendship, we shall offer them aid. 8. Since the dan- 
ger was great, they brought all their troops and arms together in a short time. 
9. What do you (sg.) bring? What does he bring? Tell me why these gifts are offered. 
10. When he had explained what he was seeking, you (sg.) said that such great aid 
could not be offered. 11. Although they had brought pleasing gifts, 1 was able nev- 
ertheless to recognize their treachery. 12. Since we now understand your plans, we 
will not endure your treachery. 13. Such great evils are not to be endured. Go (be- 
take yourself) into exile. 14. Finally, let these hundred citizens bear aid to the re- 
public. 15. | kept thinking that they would bring the wine in ships (/it., by ships). 
16. Although our soldiers had conquered the enemy, nevertheless they offered them 
many kindnesses. 17. When he had learned what great benefits the other three men 
were offering, he himself offered equal benefits. 18. We ought to offer sufficient aid 
to the unfortunate citizens of small nations. 19. When the consul had spoken these 
words, the senate replied that money had been brought together for this purpose. 


20. Word Form Reason 
(5) dīxissēmus plupf. subj. cum circumstantia] 
oblātūrēs esse fut. inf. ind. state. 
(6) contulisset plupf. subj. cum although 
(7) offerant pres. subj. cum since 
(8) esset impf. subj. cum since 
(9) offerantur pres. subj. ind. quest. 
(10) exposuisset plupf. subj. cum circumstantial 
peteret impf. subj. ind. quest. 
(11) tulissent plupf. subj. cum although 
(12) comprehendāmus pres. subj. cum since 
(13) cónfer imper. 2 sg. command 
(14) ferant pres. subj. jussive (command) 
(15) navibus abl. pl. means 
látürós esse fut. inf. ind. state. 
(16) vicissent plupf. subj. cum although 
(17) offerrent impf. subj. ind. quest. 
(19) dixisset plupf. subj. cum circumstantial 
KEY FOR CHAPTER 32 


L. (1) -&; (2) -iter (e.g., līberē, celeriter). 
2. The ending -/y (e.g., freely, quickly). 
3. No. For example, see the list on p. 221, 
4, (1) -ius (€.g., liberius, celerius). 
(2) It is identical with the nom. and acc. neut. sg. 
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(3) It is usually formed by using more (tov, rather) with the positive degree of the 
adverb (e.g., more/too freely, more quickly). 

S. The base is the same in both instances. 

6. (1) liberius = morc/too/rather freely. 
(2) līberrimē = most/very freely. 


7. (1) pleasantly 

(2) more/too pleasantly 
(3) most/very pleasantly 
(4) better 
(5) very faithfully 
(6) briefly 
(7) very quickly 
(8) worse 
(9) more faithfully 

(10) more easily 


8. (1) vol-; (2) vel-. See p. 221. 


9. It is similar to sum. See p. 221. 


10. (1) you (sg.) will wish 
(2) pres. subj., 2 sg. 
(3) you (sg.) wish 
(4) impf. subj., 2 sg. 
(5) he prefers 
(6) pres. subj., I pl. 
(7) impf. subj., 1 pl. 
(8) plupf. subj., 2 sg. 
(9) 1 shall wish 

(10) they kept wishing 
(11) he will wish 
(12) you (pl.) wish 


(11) very little, least of all 
(12) more, rather 

(13) longer 

(14) badly 

(15) more wretchedly 

(16) less 

(17) easily 

(18) especially, most of all 
(19) very seriously 

(20) more swiftly 


(13) to have wished 
(14) they wish 

(15) we wished 

(16) to wish 

(17) he had wished 
(18) they wished 

(19) you (sg.) wished 
(20) impf. subj., 3 sg. 
(21) they do not wish 
(22) impf. subj., 3 sg. 
(23) pres. subj., 3 sg. 
(24) he will not wish 


11. Certain men prefer to believe that all men are equal. 12. Certain men say that 


all men's minds at least are not equal. 
those will be poor for a very long time. 


13. These men obtained wealth very quickly; 


14, This man wishes to get very many 


honors as easily as possible. 15. Do not lose this knowledge. 16. The citizens 
themselves managed the state better than the leader. 17. There the land is more 
level and is more open. 18. Free men will not wish to keep us from knowledge; but 
tyrants especially so wish. 19. The tyrant used to oppress his citizens so badly that 


they always wished to be free. 20. He will offer very many gifts very freely so that 
the army may be willing to help that tyrant. 21. Since they had very little wish to 
offer aid, we were unwilling to show them many favors. 22. Since the enemy are 
coming swiftly against us, we want to call our men to arms as quickly as possible. 
23. Although they truly wanted to preserve their liberty and laws, nevertheless the 
crimes of the tyrant had to be endured very long. 24. He prefers to do these things 
more wisely so that he may not lose this occasion at least. 25. Do not leave, my 
friend. 
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KEY FOR CHAPTER 33 


1. (1) The present subjunctive. (2) See p. 229. 

2. (1) (A) Present contrary to fact; (B) past contrary to fact. 
(2) The conditional clause. See p. 229. 

3. Nisi. 

4. The future less vivid condition. 

5. See vocabulary p. 230. 


6. If reason leads, you (sg.) are happy. 7. If reason leads, you will be happy. 8. If 
reason should lead, you would be happy. 9. If reason were leading, you would be 
happy. 10. If reason had led, you would have been happy. 11. If you (sg.) love 
money, you lack wisdom. 12. If you love money, you will lack wisdom. 13. If you 
should love money, you would lack wisdom. 14. If you were in love with money, 
you would lack wisdom. 15. If you had loved money, you would have lacked wis- 
dom. 16. If we seek the truth, we find knowledge. 17. If we seek the truth, we 
shall find knowledge. 18. If we should seek the truth, we would find knowledge. 
19. If we were seeking the truth, we would find knowledge. 20. If we had sought 
the truth, we would have found knowledge. 21. If you do not avoid anger, you will 
lose your two friends. 22. If you had not avoided anger, you would have lost your 
five friends. 23. If you should not avoid anger (if you should fail to avoid anger), 
you would lose many friends. 24. ]f you were not avoiding anger, you would be 
losing many friends. 25. If you do not avoid anger, you are losing many friends. 
26. If you did not avoid anger, you lost many friends. 27. If anyone has a good 
character, we praise him. 28. If anyone had had a good character, we would have 
praised him. 29. If anyone should have a good character, we would praise him. 
30. If anyone had a good character, we praised (used to praise) him. 31. If anyone 
were in possession of a good character, we would praise him. 32. If anyone has a 
good character, we shall praise him. 33. If those men win, we shall depart. 34. If 
those men should win, we would depart. 35. If those men had won, we would have 
departed. 36. If you had read books well, you would have written better. 37. If 
you read books well, you will write better. 38. If you should read books well, you 
would write better. 


39. (6)simple present (21) simple fut. 
(7) simple fut. (22) past contr. to fact 
(8) fut. less vivid (23) fut. less vivid 
(9) pres. contr. to fact (24) pres. contr. to fact 
(10) past contr. to fact (25) simple present 
(26) simple past 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 34 


1. See p. 234. 

2. Indicative 
Pres. cónámur loquitur 
Impf. cónábámur loquébátur 


Fut. cónàbimur loquétur 
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Perf. cēnātī sumus locütus est 

Plupf. cónàti erāmus loctitus erat 

Fut. Perf. cónáti erimus locütus erit 

Subjunctive 

Pres. conémur loquátur 

Impf. cónárémur loqueretur 

Perf. cēnātī simus locütus sit 

Plupf. cónáti essémus locütus esset 
3. (1) Participles 

Pres. patiens, suffering 

Perf. passus, having suffered 

Fut. passürus, about to suffer 

Ger. patiendus, to be endured 

(2) Infinitives 

Pres. pati, to suffer 

Perf. passus esse, fo have suffered 

Fur. passürus esse, to be about to suffer 


4. (1) illud cónsilium; (2) illē cēnsiliē: (3) illud consilium 
5. Ablative (of means) with special deponent verbs. See p. 237-38. 
6. Pres. partic.; fut. partic.; fut. inf.; e.g., patiéns, passürus, passürus esse in 3 above. 


7. (1) cónor 
2 sg. cēnāre, try 
2 pl. cēnāminī, sry 
8. (1) locütus, having said 
(2) mortuus, having died 
(3) cēnātus, Aaving tried 
(4) passus, having suffered 


9. (1) he will use 
(2) pres. subj., 3 sg. 
(3) he uses 
(4) impf. subj., 3 sg. 
(5) having used 
(6) plupf. subj., 3 sg. 
(7) to be about to use 
(8) you (sg.) will endure 
(9) you (sg.) are enduring 
(10) endure (imper.) 


(2) loquor 
loquere, speak 
loquimini, speak 


(5) secütus, having followed 
(6) Ggresssus, having gone out 
(7) profectus, having set out 


(11) to endure 

(12) they endured 

(13) to have endured 
(14) enduring 

(15) pres. subj., 3 sg. 
(16) he endures 

(17) we shall endure 
(18) pres. subj., 3 sg. 
(19) impf. subj., 3 sg. 
(20) it must be endured 


10. He thinks that these evils ought to be endured. 11. We shall try to endure these 
evils. 12. If you do not wish ta die, endure these evils. 13. Having endured the 
greatest evils, the poor man died. 14. The tyrant thought that those two men would 


endure these evils a long timc. 


15. When they had endured three wars, they dared 


to force that tyrant into exile. 16. If you follow this new leader, you will enjoy 


liberty and leisure. 


17. When these words had been said, we dared to follow him. 
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18. Having spoken these words, we set out so that we might not die in that miserable 
place. 19. Although he thought that you had used a bad plan, nevertheless he 
spoke with you freely. 20. If anyone should dare to use wine of that sort, he would 
quickly die. 21. His son was born and died on the same day. 22. Let us use all our 
resources so that our country may be saved. 23. When he tried to set out into an- 
other land, he was captured by soldiers. 24.1 kept thinking that he would go out 
of the city with his ten friends. 25. Having set out that night, Caesar came to a 
certain very famous island. 26. If they had used better books, they would have 
learned more. 27. If you wish to have many friends, do not be arrogant. 


28. (12) simple pres.; (16) simple fut.; (20) fut. less vivid; (26) past contrary to fact. 


29. Word Form Reason 
(14) passürós esse fut. inf. ind. state. 
(17) verbis abl. abl. abs. 
(18) locüti nom. pl. of perf. partic. agrees w. subject of verb 
morerémur impf. subj. purpose 
(19) cónsilió abl. special deponents 
arbitrarétur impf. subj. cum although 
(21) dié abl. time when 
(22) ūtāmur pres. subj. jussive 
(25) nocte abl. time when 
(26) libris abl. spec. deponents 
KEY FOR CHAPTER 35 
l. See p. 246. 
2. See p. 247-48. 
3. (D)eum; they recognize him. (13) eum; they overcome him. 
(2) ei; they forgive him. (14) ei; they trust him. 
(3) ef; they serve him. (15) cē; they lack it. 
(4) eum; they save him. (16) ei; they study it. 
(5) eum; I prepared him. (17) eum; they urge him. 
(6) ei; I obeyed him. (18) eum; they follow him. 
(7) eum; they endure him. (19) ei; they persuade him. 
(8) eum; they will find him. (20) cē; they use it (him). 
(9) ei; they injure him. (21) eum; they strike him. 
(10) eum; they help him. (22) ei; they spare him. 
(11) ei; they please him. (23) ei; they command him. 
(12) eum; they throw him. (24) eum; they order him. 


4. He saved the leader. 5. He served the leader. 6.Slaves serve other men. 
7. Brave men save others. 8. That slave served my son and saved him. 9. If anyone 
serves himself alone, he will never save the republic. 10. If someone had under- 
taken this work, he would have saved a thousand men. 11. The gods will pardon 
me; you, O citizens, pardon the whole army. 12. If we want God to forgive us, we 
ought to forgive other men. 13. They do not trust me now, and they will never be 
willing to trust my two sons. 14. Those friends are very dear to me. 15. Since you 
lacked good faith, they could not trust you. 16. Let us obey this leader so that he 
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may spare us and save the city. 17. If Caesar does not please the citizens, they will 
not spare his life. 18. 1 am studying Latin literature, which ] like (pleases me) even 
if 1 cannot persuade my friends. 19. Let us always study and obey truth and wis- 
dom. 20. Always study the best subjects if you wish to be truly happy. 21. As we 
study these subjects, let us enjoy both books and life. 22. A good man wishes to 
harm nobody; he spares all, he helps all. 23. My rewards are very similar to yours. 


24. Word Form Reason 
(5) duci dat. special vbs. 
(8) eum acc. obj. of servavit 
(9) sibi dat. spec. vbs. 
(11) exercitui dat. spec. vbs. 
(12) hominibus dat. spec. vbs. 
(13) filiis dat. spec. vbs. 
(14) mihi dat. dat. w, adjs. 
(15) fidé abl. separation 
(16) duci dat. spec. vbs. 
pāreāmus pres. subj. jussive 
servet pres. subj. purpose 
(17) civibus dat. spec. vbs. 
vitae dat. spec. vbs. 
(18) litteris dat. spec. vbs. 
amicis dat. spec. vbs. 
(21) rébus dat. spec. vbs. 
libris abl. spec. depon. vbs. 
ūtāmur pres. subj. jussive 
(22) omnibus dat. spec. vbs. 
(23) tuis dat. dat. w. adjs. 
KEY FOR CHAPTER 36 


1. indirect command = ut (nē) + subjunctive. See p. 253. 
2. E.g., impero, dicó, cür, moneó, hortor, persuaded, petó, quaeró, óró, rogó. See 
p. 254. 


3. (1) it will be made/done, (9) to have been made/done, become 

he will become (10) impf. subj., 3 pl. 

(2) it is made/done, he becomes (11) we are made, become 

(3) pres. subj., 3 sg. (12) they will be made, become 

(4) impf. subj., 3 sg. (13) you (sg.) are made, become 

(5) to be made/done, to become (14) impf. subj., 1 sg. 

(6) they are made/done, they become (15) pres. subj., 3 pl. 

(7) they were being made/ (16) gerundive, to be made/done 
done, they were becoming (17) pres. subj., 1 pl. 


(8) you (sg.) will be made, become 


4. He said that they were studying Latin literature. 5. He told why they were study- 
ing Latin literature. 6. He said that they should study Latin literature (he told them 
to study .. .). 7. We asked them why they were studying Greek philosophy. 8. Do 
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you ask that we learn (= ask us to learn) the nature of all things? 9. 1 warn you to 
spare these wise men. 10. He warned the soldiers not to injure those seeking peace. 
11. He will command us not to trust the enemy. 12. He commanded you to obey 
the leader. 13. I ask you why you did this. 14. J ask you to do this. 15. I beg of 
you that peace be made. 16. They kept begging me not to make war. 17. | begged 
him not to obey the disgraceful king. 18. We beg you to become very keen pupils. 
19. Do not be like that harsh tyrant. 20. Caesar took care that his power be made 
greatest in the state. 21. The speaker urged us to serve our free country eagerly. 
22. He persuaded us that we should always use just laws. 23. We are trying to per- 
suade the leader not to harm the arts and laws of the country. 24. A tyrant com- 
mands that money be made; and money is made. But that foo] does not perceive 
that this money will be nothing without good faith. 25. Let us urge more students 
certainly to study the Latin language. 


26. Word Form Reason 

(4) studére pres. inf. ind. state. 
(5) studérent impf. subj. ind. quest. 
(6) studérent impf. subj. jussive noun 
(7) studérent impf. subj. ind. quest. 
(8) cognóscámus pres. subj. jussive noun 
(9) parcās pres. subj. jussive noun 

(10) eis dat. spec. vbs. 

pacem acc. obj. petentibus 

(11) hostibus dat. spec. vbs. 

(13) fēcerīs perf. subj. ind. quest. 

(14) faciás pres. subj. jussive noun 

(16) facerem impf. subj. jussive noun 

(18) līātis pres. subj. jussive noun 

(22) légibus abl. spec. dep. vbs. 

(23) légibus dat. spec. vbs. 

(24) futüram esse fut. inf. ind. state. 

(25) hortémur pres. subj. jussive 

KEY FOR CHAPTER 37 
1. (1) Present indicative and present subjunctive. 
(2) It is i-. 


2. Nom. sg. = iēns; nom. pl. = euntés. 

3. In writing the synopsis of a verb one should follow the sequence of tenses in the 
indicative and the subjunctive as given above in #2 of the Key of Chapter 34. If 
this is done there is no need to label the tenses. 

Eà 2nd sg.: Indicative—is, ibis, ibis, isti, ierās, ieris. 
Subjunctive—eās, irés, ierīs, issés. 

Eð 3d pl.: Indicative—eunt, ibant, ibunt, iérunt, ierant, ierint. 
Subjunctive— eant, irent, ierint, īssent. 

4. (1) we went (3) impf. subj., 1 pl. 
(2) we are going (4) we shall go 
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(5) plupf. subj., 1 pl. (15) they had gone 

(6) pres. subj., 1 pl. (16) perf. subj., 1 sg. 

(7) to be about to go (17) impf. subj., 3 sg. 

(8) going (acc. sg.) (18) to have gone 

(9) they went (19) going (nom acc. pl.) 
(10) they are going (20) I shail go 
(11) pres. subj., 3 pl. (21) he went 
(12) they will go (22) we were going 
(13) I went (23) plupf. subj., 3 sg. 
(14) he was going (24) pres. subj., 3 sg. 


5. (1) ab, dé, ex + abl.; ab (ex) eà terra. 
(2) in + abl.: in eå terra; in ed insula. 
(3) in or ad + acc.: in (ad) eam terram. 

6. (1) Place from which — abl. without a preposition. 
(2) Place where = locative without a preposition. 
(3) Place to which — accusative without a preposition. 

7. The locative is the case which expresses the idea of "place where" when domus 
or the name of a city is used. See p. 262. 

8. (1) Time when = abl. without a prep.: eódem dié. 
(2) Time how long = acc. usually without a prep.: multós diés. 
(3) Time within which = abl. without a prep.: nd dié. 

9. Since an impersonal verb lacks the Ist and the 2nd persons sg. and pl., the Ist 
and the 3rd principal parts are given in the 3rd pers. sg. See p. 264, Vocabulary, 
s.v. licet and n. 1. Licet tibi ire. 


10. (1) (for) one day (7) in a few days (13) home (= to home) 
(2) in one day (8) on the same night (14) at/from Athens 
(3) on that day (9) (for) many days (15) at home 
(4) from Rome (10) into the ship (16) to Athens 
(5) at Rome (11) in the ship (17) from home 
(6) to Rome (12) out of the ship (18) (for) a few hours 


11. In a few hours we shall go to Rome. 12. We are going to the city; they are going 
home. 13. As we have often admitted, you may not (are not permitted to) go from 
Rome to Athens (lit., to go is not permitted to you). 14. Why did you leave home 
(go away from home) so quickly? 15. They are coming to Rome in order to go to 
Athens with my brother. 16. Do not go away from Rome. 17. When your brother 
had been killed at Rome, we kept urging you to return to Athens. 18. If he should 
go into the territory of the enemy at this time, he would perish in a few hours. 
19. He said that he did not want to stay in that country of yours many days. 
20. You said that you would return home from Athens in one hour. 21.1 beg of 
you to return from the ship to the island in a short time. 22. In those days we were 
accustomed to be at Athens. 23. If they had injured his friends at Rome, he would 
have returned to Rome in a very short time. 24. Although my brother stayed at 
home, I nevertheless went away from home into new lands. 25. The Romans, if 
they wanted to say something bad, often used to say: "Go to the devil" 26. He is 
persuading them to study Latin. 
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27. (11) hóris = abl.: time within which; Rómam = acc.: place to which; (12) do- 
mum = acc.: place to which; (13) Roma = abl.: place from; Athēnās = acc.: place 
to; ire = pres. inf.: subject of licet; (14) domē = abl.: place from; (15) Rómam = 
acc.: place to; (18) frātre = abl.: abl. abs.; (18) tempore = abl.: time when; eat = 
pres. subj.: fut. less vivid; hóris = abl.: time within; (19) velle = pres. inf.: ind. 
state.; digs = acc.: time how long; (20) domum = acc.: place to; Athēnīs = abl.: 
place from; bērā = abl.: time within; reditürum esse = fut. inf.: ind. state.; 
(21) tempore = abl. time within; redeas = pres. subj.: jussive noun clause; 
(22) diébus — abl.: time when; AthénIs — locative: place where; (23) amicis — 
dat.: spec. verbs; Rūmae = locative: place where; redisset = plupf. subj.: past 
contr. to fact condit.; (24) domi = locative: place where; terrās = acc.: place to; 
domē = abl.: place from; (26) studeant = pres. subj.: jussive noun clause. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 38 


|. A relative clause with the indicative tells a fact about the antecedent. 

2. A relative clause with the subjunctive tells a characteristic of the antecedent, 
indicates it to be a person or thing of such a sort. See p. 269. 

3. See p. 270. 

4. See p. 270-71. 


5. My friend who defended the consul was himself a very famous man. 6. But there 
was no one who would defend that base fellow. 7. What is there which men fear 
more than a tyrant? 8. Who is there who would hesitate between liberty and the 
command of a tyrant? 9. At ancient Rome there were those who loved money more 
than the state. 10. Let that evil man depart from his country—he who has endured 
the hatred of all good citizens. 11. Catiline, who had made such a great plot against 
the state, was driven from the city by Cicero. 12. What life can be pleasant for that 
leader as he goes off into exile? 13. Who is there who would be able to bear such 
pain? 14. If a person is not agreeable and good, he will not live a truly happy life, 
it seems to me. 15. They will not trust a consul who would do base deeds. 16. Do 
not trust a man who is harsh to his friends. 17. Cicero was a consul who would 
place the state before his own safety. 18. They knew why we wanted to follow such 
a brave consul. 19. 1 know nothing which could be easier for me. 20. | am seeking 
a leader whom all men would praise. 21. They were going to Rome to ask for free- 
dom. 22. The Romans, who had captured ten Greek republics with their own ar- 
mies, were themselves —amazing to say— taken captive by the Greek arts! 23. For 
the ancient men there was nothing which was better than courage and wisdom. 
24. Nothing is to be feared which cannot injure the soul. 


25. The quI . . . défendit states a fact about the amicus; it does not describe his char- 
acter. The subjunctive clause in #6 tells what kind of person the imagined nēmē 
might be. 

26. Syntax: (7) metuat — pres. subj.: characteristic; (8) dubitet — pres. subj.: charac- 
teristic; (9) Romae = loc.: place where; amārent = impf. subj.: characteristic; 
(10) abeat = pres. subj.: jussive; passus est = perf. indic. rel. cl. of fact; (11) fe- 
cerat — plupf. ind.: rel. cl. of fact; (12) duci — dat.: reference; potest — pres. ind.: 
main verb in a direct question; (13) possit = pres. subj.: characteristic; (14) erit = 
fut. indic.: simple fut. condit.; mihi = dat.: ref.; (15) cónsull = dat.: spec. vbs.; 
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(16) amicis = dat.: dat. w. adjs.; (17) salūtī = dat.: compound vb.; antepüneret = 
impf. subj.: characteristic; (18) vellémus = impf. subj.: ind. quest.; (19) mihi = 
dat.: ref.; possit = pres. subj.: characteristic; (21) rogātum = acc. supine: pur- 
pose; (22) céperant = plupf. ind.: rel. cl. of fact; dictü = abl. supine: respect; 
(23) viris = dat.: ref.; (24) animé = dat.: spec. vbs.; possit = pres. subj.: charac- 
teristic. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 39 


1. (1) See p. 276 s.v. "The Gerund.” 
(2) See p. 276. 
(3) See p. 276-77. 
(4) In its four cases it is used as a noun is used. See p. 277. 
(5) The infinitive; see p. 277. 

. (1) See p. 276 s.v. "The Gerundive.” 
(2) The gerundive is an adjective. 
(3) As an adjective it modifies a noun or pronoun and agrees with that noun or 
pronoun in gender, number, and case. 
(4) The gerundive (e.g., laudandus, -a, -um) is declined as magnus, -a, -um is. See 
p. 276. 
(5) Since the gerund has only the endings -i, -ó, -um, -6, any feminine or any 
plural ending on an -nd- base is bound to indicate a gerundive; and also, if an 
end- form agrees with a noun as an adjectival modifier, it must be a gerundive. 

. (I) The Latin gerund is normally translated by the English gerund in -ing with 
any attending noun constructions or adverbial modifiers. 
(2) The gerundive is to be translated by the English as if it were a gerund with 
an object and any adverbial modifiers. In other words, both the gerund and the 
gerundive are to be translated in the same way. See p. 277-78. 
(3) (A) We learn by reading with care. 

(B) We learn by reading books with care. 


t2 


Ww 


4. We learn by experiencing. 5. They came to learn (for learning). 6. He gave 
(devoted) himself to learning. 7. They came to your school to learn (for the 
sake of learning). 8. The boy went to the school desirous of learning (eager to 
learn). 9. The fear of dying kept terrifying him. 10. The hope of living after death 
encourages many people. 11. By thinking (= by using his head) he overcame 
them. 


12. He devoted (gave) himself —(1) to seeking glory. (2) to waging war. (3) to mak- 
ing money. (4) to getting power. (5) to destroying states. (6) to following this 
leader. (7) to saving his country. (8) to seeking peace. (9) to attacking wrongs. 
(10) to writing books. (11) to reading books. (12) to learning philosophy. (13) to 
learning Latin literature. (14) to understanding the truth. (15) to seeking wis- 
dom. (16) to helping human beings. 

13. He came to Rome-—(1) to undertake this work. (2) to see the Roman games. 
(3) to see the old buildings. (4) to seek peace. (5) for the sake of undertaking this 
work (to undertake . . .). (6) for the sake of learning philosophy (to learn . . .). 
(7) for the sake of reading new books (to read . . .). (8) to see the games. 

14. He wrote a book —(1) about enduring pain. (2) about overcoming fear. (3) about 
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living a good life. (4) about managing the state. (5) about waging war. (6) about 
defending liberty. (7) about conquering the enemy. (8) about giving gifts. 

15. We become wiser—(1) by reading Latin literature. (2) by learning philosophy. 
(3) by experiencing life. (4) by conquering fear. (5) by following truth. 

16. We help our very selves—(1) by always reading good books. (2) by freeing unfor- 
tunate men from fear. (3) by offering aid. (4) by helping others. 

17. He consumed much time—(1) in thinking (speaking, running). (2) in doing these 
tasks. (3) in finding the way. (4) in preparing an army. (5) in preparing supplies 
(troops). 

18. He had time for writing this book only. 


KEY FOR CHAPTER 40 


1. See p. 284-85. 
2. Positive fear clauses are introduced by né; negative clauses by ut. 
3. The noun must itself be modified by an adjective. 


4. I greatly fear that the general may not send us enough help. 5. She was a woman 
of the greatest courage and loyalty and in fact very like her mother. 6. Do not fear 
that all the men and women of great courage will depart from Rome. 7. This is, 
indeed, easy to say but difficult to do! 8. They came home to please their parents. 
9. You do wish to hear something good, don't you? 10. Do you wish to have much 
wisdom? Study Latin! 11. He ordered the three soldiers to go to Rome to seek 
peace. 12. You do not hesitate to say this, do you, my friend? 13. You urge me to 
be of great courage and to have hope of safety, but 1 fear that I may be too weak. 
14. For my part I place wealth ahead of wisdom. For ] do not think that human 
beings can find a happy life without a great deal of money. 15. However, very many 
rich men experience much fear. 16. Poor men are often happier and have less fear. 
17. Money itself is not bad; but the things of the mind and the soul offer more help 
for living happily. 18. Nine of the leaders urged us to supply more aid. 19. When 
five of the guards had been killed, my father fled into that free land with two of his 
sons and with a large number of friends. 20. Never will he have enough leisure; yet 
some leisure is better than nothing. 21. In our times we all have too much of fear 
and too little of hope. 22. Great faith and courage must be found by all men. 
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SOME ETYMOLOGICAL AIDS 


TWO RULES OF PHONETIC CHANGE 


“Phonetic” derives from Greek phóné, sound, voice, speech (cp. phonograph, phonol- 
ogy, symphony, telephone). Consequently, phonetic change means a change which 
occurs in original speech sounds for one reason or another. Of the many instances 
of this in Latin, the following two rules of phonetic change are probably the most 
important ones for the beginner. 


A. Vowel weakening usually occurs in the medial syllables of compounds according 
to the following outline. 


1. & > ï before a single consonant and before ng. 
ā > é before two consonants. 
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cápió, cáptum: ac-cipió, ac-céptum 
fáció, fāctum: per-fíció, per-féctum 
fácilis: dif-ficilis 
cādē, cāsum: oc-cídó, oc-cāsum (Note that long à does nol change.) 
tāngē, táctum: con-tingó, con-táctum 
2. é > ï before a single consonant. 
tēncē: con-tineó (but contentum) 
prēmē: com-prīmē (bu! compressum) 
3. ae > f. 
quaeró, quaesitum: re-quiró, re-quisitum 
laedó, Jaesum: col-līdē, col-lisum 
caedó, caesum: in-cidó, in-cīsum; oc-cld6, oc-cisum 
aestimó: ex-istimó 
4. au > ü. 
claud6: in-clūdē, ex-clüdó 
causor: ex-cüsó 


B. Assimilation of the final consonant of a prefix to the initial consonant of the 
base word commonly occurs. 


ad-capió > ac-cipid in-mortális > im-mortālis 
dis-facilis > dif-ficilis in-ruó > ir-ruó 
PREFIXES 


Listed here are important prefixes helpful in the analysis of both Latin words and 
English derivatives. The Latin prefixes have passed over into English unchanged 
except where indicated. Incidentally, most Latin prefixes were also used by the Ro- 
mans as prepositions; but the few labeled "inseparable" appear only as prefixes. 


ā-, ab-, «way, from. 
ā-vocd, call «way (avocation) 
ā-vertū, turi away (avert) 
ā-mittē, send away, let go, lose 
ab-sum, be away (absent) 
ab-eē, go away 
ab-dūcē, /ead away (abduct) 
ad- (by assimilation ac-, af-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, as-, at-), to, towards, in addition. 
ad-vocó, call to, call (advocate) 
ad-dūcē, /ead to (adduce) 
ad-mittē, send to, admit 
ac-cēdē, go to, approach (accede) 
ac-cipió (ad-capid), get, accept 
ap-pónó, put to (apposition) 
as-sentió, feel towards, agree to, assent 
ante-, before. 
ante-pónà, put before, prefer 
ante-cédà, go before, precede, excel (antecedent) 
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circum-, around. 
circum-dücó, /ec around 
circum-venió, come around, surround (circumvent) 
circum-stà, stand around (circumstance) 
com- (com = cum; also appears as con-, cor-, col-, co-), with, together; intensive 
force: completely, very, greatly, deeply, forcibly. 
con-vocd, call together (convoke) 
con-dücó, lead rogether (conduct) 
com-pond, put together, compose (component) 
com-mittó, send together, bring together, entrust (commit) 
cón-sentió, feel together, agree (consent) 
cé-g6 (co-agó), drive together, force (cogent) 
com-pled, fill completely. fill up (complete) 
cón-servó, save completely, preserve (conserve) 
con-cédó, go completely, go away, yield, grant (concede) 
con-tendē, stretch greatly, strive, hurry (contend) 
col-laudē, praise greatly or highly 
cor-rūborē, strengthen greatly (corroborate) 
contra-, against, opposite. (Not common as a prefix in Latin but fairly common in 
English, especially in the form counter-.) 
contrá-dicó, speak against or opposite, oppose, rely (contradict) 
contrá-venió (late Latin), come against, oppose (contravene) 
dé-, down, away, aside, out, off; intensive force: utterly, completely. 
dē-dūcē, feud down or away, drawn down (deduce, deduct) 
dé-pind, put aside, lay aside, entrust (deponent, deposit) 
dé-mittó, send down, throw down, let fall (demit) 
dé-venió, come from, arrive at, reach 
dē-vocē, call away or off 
dē-cēdē, go away (decease) 
dé-méns, out of one's mind, demented 
dé-certó, fight it out, fight to the finish 
dis- (dif-, di-; inseparable), apart, away, not. 
dis-pūnē, put apart in different places, arrange (disposition) 
dis-cēdē, go away, depart 
di-mitté, send away in different directions, let go (dismiss) 
dif-ferē, dī-lātus, bear apart, scatter, put off, differ (different, dilate) 
dis-similis, nor similar, unlike, dissimilar 
dif-ficilis, not easy, difficult 
é-, ex- (ef-), from out, forth; intensive force: exceedingly, up. 
&-düco, lead out (educe) 
ex-cédà, go out, from, away; go beyond (exceed) 
ē-mittē, send out, forth (emit) 
&-vocà, call out, forth (evoke) 
ex-pónà, put out, set forth, explain (exponent, exposition) 
€&-venió, come out, forth; turn out, happen (event) 
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ef-fició, (ex-faciē), produce, accomplish, perform (ellicient, effect) 
ex-pleà, fill up, complete 
ex-asperē, roughen exceedingly, irritate (exasperate) 
in- (im-, il-, ir-; sometimes en- or em- in Eng.), in, into, on, upon, against. (Also see 
in- below.) 
in-vocó, call in, call upon (invoke) 
in-dücó, /vad in or into, introduce, impel (induce) 
im-mittē, send into, send against, let loose against 
im-pónà, put in, lay upon (impose) 
in-venié, come upon, find (invent) 
in-clüdà, shut in, shut (include, enclose) 
in-vádó, go into, move against (invade) 
ir-rud, rush into or upon 
il-līdē (in-laedē), strike or dash against 
in-genium (in + gen-, [rom gignē, beget, give birth to), inborn nature, natural 
capacity, talent, character (engine, ingenious) 
in- (im-, il-, ir-; inseparable prefix; cognate with Eng. un-), not, un-. 
in-certus, r0! certain, uncertain 
in-iüstus, not just, unjust (cp. injustice) 
in-finitus, no! limited, unlimited (infinite) 
īn-firmus, not firm, weak (infirm) 
im-mortālis, not mortal, deathless (immortal) 
il-litterátus, unlearned, ignorant (illiterate) 
tr-revocābilis, not-call-buck-able, unalterable (irrevocable) 
inter-, between, among. 
inter-venió, come between; interrupt (intervene) 
inter-cédà, go between (intercede) 
inter-mittà, place between, leave off (intermittent) 
inter-pūnē, put between, bring forward (interpose) 
inter-réguum, period between two reigns (interregnum) 
intrē-, within, in. (Also used as adv.) 
intrē-dūcē, /ead in (introduce) 
intré-mittd, send in 
intró-spició, look within (introspect) 
ob- (oc-, of-, op-), towards, to, opposite, against, over. 
ob-dūcē, Jead toward or against 
ob-venió, come opposite, meet 
oc-currd, run to meet, meet (occur) 
of-ferd, bear towards, furnish (offer) 
op-pónó, put opposite, set against, oppose (opposition) 
per- (pel-), trough; intensive force: thoroughly, very, completely. 
per-dūcē, lead through or along 
per-venió, come through to, arrive at, reach 
per-ferā, carry through, bear thoroughly, endure 
per-mittā, ler go through, entrust, allow (permit) 
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per-ficid (-faciē), do thoroughly, accomplish, finish (perfect) 
per-facilis, very easy 
per-paucus, very small 
pel-licidus, shining through, transparent 

post-, after. 
post-pūnē, put after, esteem less, disregard (postpone) 
post-ferü, put after, esteem less, disregard (postpone) 
post-scribó, write after, add (postscript) 

prae-, before, in front, forth; intensive force: very. (In Eng. also spelled pre-.) 
prae-moncā, warn before, forewarn (premonition) 
prac-cedo, go before, excel (precede) 
prae-pónóà, put before, place in command of, prefer (preposition) 
prae-mittē, send before or forth, set before (premise) 
prae-scribó, write before, order (prescribe, prescription) 
prae-feró, bear before, set before, prefer 
prae-clarus, very noble, very famous, excellent 

pró-, before, in front, forth, out, away, instead of, for. (Sometimes pur- in Eng.) 
pró-vocó, call forth or out, challenge, excite (provoke) 
pré-vided, see ahead, foresee, care for (provide, provision, purvey) 
pró-dücó, lead before or out, bring forth, prolong (produce) 
pró-cédóà, go forward, advance (proceed) 
pró-pónà, put in front, set forth, declare (proponent, purpose) 
pró-mittó, send forth, assure (promise) 
pró-cünsul, one who served in place of a consul (proconsul) 

re- (red-; inseparable), back again. 
re-vocó, call back, recall (revoke) 
re-dücó, lead back (reduce) 
re-cēdā, go back, retire (recede) 
re-pànà, put back, replace, restore (repository) 
re-mittó, send back, give up (remit) 
red-dà, zive back, restore, return 
red-eó, go back, return 

sé- (inseparable), apart, aside, without. 
sē-dūcē, lead aside, separate (seduce) 
sé-cédé, go apart, withdraw, retire (secede) 
sē-pūnē, put aside, select 
sé-moved, move aside, separate 
sē-cūrus, without care, untroubled, serene (secure) 

sub- (suc-, suf-, sug-, sup-, sur-, sus-), under, up (from beneath); rather, somewhat, a 

little, secretly. 

sub-dūcē, draw from under, withdraw secretly 
suc-cēdā, go under, go up, approach, prosper (succeed) 
sup-pónà, put under; substitute (supposition, supposititious) 
sub-veuió, come under, help (subvene, subvention) 
sus-tineo (-tened), fold up, support, endure (sustain) 
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super- (also sur- in Eng.), over, above. 
super-pēnē, place over or upon. set over (superposition) 
super-sedeó, sit above or upon, be superior to, be above, refrain from, desist (su- 
persede) 
super-sum, be over and above, be left, survive 
superó, be above, surpass, conquer (insuperable) 
superbus, above others, haughty, proud (superb) 
super-vivó, survive 
super-ficiés, surface 
trans- (trá-), across, over. 
trāns-mittē, send across, cross over (transmit) 
trā-dūcē, lead across (traduce) 
tráns-eó, go across (transition) 
trā-dē, give over, surrender, hand down (tradition) 


SUFFIXES 


Of the very numerous Latin suffixes only a few of the more important ones are listed 
here with their English equivalents. 


]. Suffix denoting the agent, the doer, the one who (-tor or -sor, m.; -trix, [.). 
-tor or -sor (cp. Eng. -er) 
victor (vincd, victum, conquer), conqueror, victor 
scriptor (scribó, scriptum, write), writer 
léctor, lēctrīx (legà, lēctum, read), reader 
Grator (6rd, órütum, [speak], plead), speaker, orator 
repertor, cepertrix (reperid, repertum, discover), discoverer 
auctor (augeó, auctum, increase), increaser, author 
liberator (līberē, libertum, free), liberator 
ténsor (tondeó, tónsum, shave, clip), barber 
amātor (amó, amātum, Jove), lover 
These nouns have the same base as that of the perfect participle. 


2. Suffixes denoting action or result of action (-or, -ium, -tid). 
-or (Eng. -or) 
amor (amd, Jove), love, amour 
timor (timed, fear), fear 
dolor (doles, suffer pain), pain, suffering, grief 
error (errd, go astray, err), error 
terror (terred, frighten, terrify), fright, terror 
-ium (Eng. -y; -ce when -ium is preceded by c or t) 
studium (studeo, be eager), eagerness, study 
colloquium (colloquor, talk with), talk, conference, colloquy 
imperium (imperó, command), command, power 
odium (Odi, hare), hate 
aedificium (aedificē, build) building, edifice 
silentium (silēns, silentis, sient), silence 
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-tió, -tidnis, or -siē, -sidnis (Eng. -tion or -sion) 
admonitio (admoneó, admonitum, admonish) admonition 
ratié (reor, ratum, reckon, think), reckoning, plan, reason (ration) 
órátió (Grd, órátum, [speak], plead), oration 
nátió (nāscor, nātum, be born), birth, nation 
occāsiē (occidē, occāsum, full down) a befalling, occasion, opportunity 


3. Suffixes denoting quality, state, or condition (-ia, -tia, -tās, -tūdā). 
-ia (Eng. -y) 
miseria (miser, miserable), misery 
insánia (īnsānus, insane), insanity 
victéria (victor, victor), victory 
invidia (invidus, envious), envy 
iniüria (iniūrus, wrong, unjust), injustice, injury 
-tia (Eng. -ce) 
amicitia (amicus, friendly), friendship 
sapientia (sapiéns, wise), wisdom, sapience 
scientia (sciéns, Knowing), knowledge, science 
iüstitia (iüstus, just), justice 
diligentia (diligens, diligent), diligence 
-tás, -tátis (Eng. -1y) 
lībertās (liber, free), freedom, liberty 
veritas (virus, true), truth, verity 
paupertis (pauper, poor), poverty 
cupiditās (cupidus, desirous, greedy), greed, cupidity 
gravitas (gravis, heavy, grave), weight, seriousness, gravity 
celeritās (celer, swift), swiftness, celerity 
-tūklē, -tūdinis (Eng. -tuxle) 
multitüdó (multus, much, many), multitude 
magnitūdē (magnus, /arge, great), magnitude 
pulchritūdē (pulcher, beautiful), beauty, pulchritude 
sēlitādē (sēlus, alone), solitude 
sollicitūdē (sollicitus, agitated, solicitous), solicitude 


4. Adjectival suffix meaning fill of (-dsus). 

-dsus, -ósn, -sum (Eng. -ous or -ose) 
studiósus (studium, zeal), full of zeal, eager (studious) 
imperiósus (imperium, command), full of command, imperious 
perīculēsus (periculum, danger), full of danger, dangerous 
vitiosus (vitium, fault, vice), faulty, vicious 
verbósus (verbum, word), wordy, verbose 


5. Adjectival suffix meaning able to be, worthy to be; sometimes able to (-bilis). 
-bilis, -bile (Eng. -able, -ible, -ble) 


laudabilis (laudó, praise), worthy to be praised, laudable 
amābilis (amē, /ove), worthy to be loved, lovable, amiable 
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incrédibilis (crēdē, believe), not worthy to be believed, incredible 
mēbilis (moved, move), able to be moved, movable, mobile 
inexpugnābilis (expugnē, conquer), unconquerable 

stabilis (stà, stand), able to stand, stable 


6. Adjectival suffixes denoting pertaining to (-ālis or -āris, -ānus, -icus). 
-ilis, -àle, or -āris, -àre (Eng. -al or -ar) 
mortális (mors, death), pertaining to death, mortal 
vītālis (vita, /ife), pertaining to life, vital 
fātālis (fatum, fate), fatal 
popularis (populus, people), popular 
vulgaris (vulgus, the common people), common, vulgar 
-ünus, -àna, -ānum (Eng. -an or -ane) 
Réminus (Rima, Rome), pertaining to Rome, Roman 
hūmānus (homó, man), pertaining to man, human, humane 
urbánus (urbs, city), urban, urbane 
mundánus (mundus, world), worldly, mundane 
-icus, -ica, -icum (Eng. -ic) 
domesticus (domus, House), pertaining to the house, domestic 
püblicus (populus, people), pertaining to the people, public 
rüsticus (rüs, country), rustic 
cīvicus (civis, citizen), civic 
classicus (classis, class), pertaining to the classes, of the highest class; classic 


SUPPLEMENTARY SYNTAX 


The following constructions are listed for the benefit of students who plan to continue 
their study of Latin beyond the introductory year. A number of these constructions 
have already been encountered here and there in the 40 formal chapters of this book. 
However, although often these can be easily translated without benefit of syntactical 
labels, it seems wise to catalog them here along with the more difficult items. 


GENITIVE OF MATERIAL 


The genitive may indicate the material of which a thing is made. 
póculum auri, a goblet of gold 
Numerus hostium créscit, te number of the enemy is increasing. 
Mons aquae secūtus est et tempestàs trés nāvēs cinxit aggere harénae, a moun- 
tain of water followed and the storm surrounded three ships with a mound of 
sand. 


OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 


The objective genitive depends on a noun of verbal meaning and is used as the 
object of the verbal idea. It is sometimes translated by for. 
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amor laudis, /ove of praise (= amat laudem, he loves praise.) 

cupiditās pecüniae, greed for money (= cupit pecüniam, lie longs for money.) 
metus mortis, fear of death (= metuit mortem, he fears death.) 

spēs salütis, hope for safety (= spērat salütem, Ae hopes for safety.) 

Fémina erat dux facti, a woman was the leader of the enterprise (= düxit factum.) 
laudátor temporis acti, a praiser of the past (= laudat tempus āctum.) 


DATIVE OF PURPOSE 


The dative may express the purpose for which a person or thing serves. A dative of 
reference (Ch. 38) often appears in conjunction with the dative of purpose, and this 
combination is called the "double dative" construction. 


Petitió mea tibi (dat. of ref.) summae cürae (dat. of purp.) est, ty candidacy is 
( for) the greatest concern to you. 

Ea rés mihi (ref.) summae voluptātī (purp.) erat, that matter was for the greatest 
pleasure to me — gave me the greatest pleasure. 

Illi nobis (ref.) auxilió (purp.) vēnērunt, they came as an aid to us. 

Hós librós dónà (purp.) misit, he sent these books as a gift. 

Hoc mé iuvat et mihi (ref.) melli (purp.) est, tis gratifies me and is (as) honey 
to me. 

Optant locum téctó (purp.), they desire a place for a roof ( building). 


DATIVE OF POSSESSION 
The dative can be used with sum to express the idea of possession. 


Liber est mihi, a book is to me = I have a book. 
(Contrast: liber est meus, the book is mine.) 

Illi maior turba clientium est, that man has a greater throng of retainers. 

Sunt tibi animus et mórés, you have a soul and character. 

Haec els semper erunt, they will always have these things. 

Prüdentia est illī puellae, thar girl has prudence. 

O virgē, nón tibi est vultus mortālis, O maiden, you do not have the face of 
a mortal. 

Si umquam mihi filius erit . . . , jf Lever have a son. . . . 


ABLATIVE OF SPECIFICATION 


The ablative may be used to tell in what specific respect a verb or an adjective 
holds truc. 


Hi omnés lingua, īnstitūtīs, legibus inter se differunt, these all differ from one 
another in language, customs, and laws. 

Illī virtüte omnibus (dat.) praestābani, those men used to excel all in courage. 

Id genus erat intractabile bellē, that race was unmanageable in war. 

Quis est praestantior aut nóbilitáte aut probitüte aut studio optimārum artium? 
Who is more outstanding in nobility or integrity or the pursuit of the finest arts? 

Ager bene cultus est über ūsū ct ērnātus specie, a field well cultivated is rich in 
usefulness and beautiful in appearance. 
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Asia omnibus terris (dat.) antecellit ūbertāte agrórum et varietāte frūctuum et 
multitüdine eàrum quae exportantur, Asta excels all lands in richness of fields 
and variety of fruits and large number of those things which are exported. 


ABLATIVE OF CAUSE 
The ablative can be used to indicate a cause or reason. 


Miser timēre délirat, the wretched man is insane with fear. 

Corpora eórum metü débilia sunt, their bodies are weak from fear. 

Aper dentibus timétur, te boar is feared because of his teeth. 

Nihil arduum mortālibus est; caelum ipsum stultitià petimus, nothing is (too) 
arduous for mortals; we seek the sky itself in our folly. 

Odió tyrauni in exsilium fügit, because of his hatred of the tyrant he fled into exile. 

Boni amare virtütis peccāre ēdērunt, good men because of their love of virtue 
hate to sin. 


ABLATIVE OF DEGREE Of DIFFERENCE 


With comparatives and adverbs suggesting comparison the ablative can be used to 
indicate the degree of difference in the comparison. 


Tantó melius, the better by so much = so much the better. 

Senex nón facit ea quae iuvenis, at multé maióra et melióra facit, an old man 
does not do the things which a young man does, but he does much greater and 
better things ( greater by much). 

Multó ácrius iam vigilābē, / shall now watch much more keenly. 

Rómam paucis post diébus vénisti, you came to Rome a few days afterwards (af- 
terwards by a few days). 

Aberat ab ef urbe tribus millibus passuum, /ie was three miles from that city (was 
away by three miles). 

Bonae Athénae paulé plūs artis adiēcērunt, good Athens added a little more skill 
(more by a little). 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


In indirect discourse, subordinate clauses regularly have verbs in the subjunctive 
mood, even though they had the indicative in the direct form. 


Dixit sé légisse librós quis misissés, he said that he had read the books which you 


| Lēgit libros quós mīserās, he read the books which you had sent. 
had sent. 


Ei mali qui in urbe manent infirmi erunt sine duce, those evil men who remain 
in the city will be weak without their leader. 

Putó eos malos qui in urbe maneant infirmós futürós esse sine duce, / think that 
those evil men who remain in the city will be weak without their leader. 


Si id crēdet, errābit. // he believes this, he will be wrong. 
Dicó si id crédat eum errátürum esse. / say that if he believes this he will be wrong. 
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OBJECTIVE INFINITIVE 


The complementary infinitive has no subject accusative (see Ch. 6). However, when 
an infinitive with subject accusative is used as the object of a verb, it is called an 
objective infinitive. 

Volunt venire, they wish to come. (compl. inf.) 

Jussit eós venire, he ordered them to come. (obj. inf.) 

Non possum loqui, / cannot speak. (compl. inf.) 

Nēn patitur mé loqui, Ae does not permit me to speak. (obj. inf.) 

Nón audet ire, /te does not dare to go. (compl. inf.) 

Coégérunt eum ire, they forced him to go. (obj. inf.) 
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SUMMARY OF FORMS 


NOUNS—DECLENSIONS 

First Second Third 
porta, -ae amicus, -ī puer, -ī ager, -gri — dónum, -i vex, régis 
f., gate m., friend m., boy m., field n., gifi m., king 
Se. 
N port-a amic-us! puer ager dón-um rēx 
G. port-ae amic-T puer-i agr-i dón-T rég-is 
D. port-ae amic-ó puer-ó agr-ó dón-ó rég-i 
A. port-am amic-um puer-um agr-um dón-um rég-em 
Ab. port-à amic-ó puer-ó agr-6 dón-ó rég-e 
PI. 
N. port-ae amic-i puer-i agr-ī dón-a rēg-Čs 
G. port-ārum amic-Srum  pver-Orum agr-Orum — dón-órum rēg-um 
D. ports amic-is puer-is agr-is dón-is rēg-ibus 
A. port-ās amic-ós puer-ds agr-ās dēn-a rēg-ēs 
Ab. port-is amīc-īs puer-īs agr-is dón-is rég-ibus 

Third (1-Stems) Fourth 
Civis, -is urbs, -is mare, -is früctus, -üs cornü,-üs 
m., citizen f., city n., sea m., fruit n., korn 
Sg. 
N cīv-is urb-s mar-e früct-us corn-ü 
G civ-is urb-is mar-is früct-üs corn-üs 
D. civi urb-i mar-ī früct-ui corn-ü 
A. civ-em urb-em mar-e früct-um corn-ü 
Ab. civ-e urb-e mar-i früct-ü corn-ü 
PI. 
N. cīv-ēs urb-és mar-ia früct-üs com-ua 
G civ-ium urb-ium mar-ium früct-uum corn-uum 
D. cīv-ibus urb-ibus mar-ibus früct-ibus corn-ibus 
A. cīv-ēs urb-és mar-ia früct-üs corn-ua 
Ab. civ-ibus urb-ibus mar-ibus früct-ibus corn-ibus 


corpus, -oris 
n., body 


corpus 
corpor-is 
corpor-i 
corpus 
corpor-c 


corpor-a 
corpor-um 
corpor-ibus 
corpor-a 
corpor-ibus 


Fifth 


diés, -čī 
m., day 


di-ēs 
di-čī 
di-čī 
di-em 
di-& 


di-és 
di-érum 
di-ēbus 
di-ēs 
di-ēbus 


Vis is irregular: Sg., N., vis, G. (vis), D. (vi), A. vim. Ab. vi; PI., N. vīrēs, G. virium, D. viribus, A. vīrēs, 


Ab. viribus. 


' The vocative singular of nouns like amicus and 
of masculine adjectives like magnus ends in -e. The 
vocative singular of filius and of names in -ius ends in 
a single -7 (fi, Vergili}; the vocative singular of the 


masculine adjective meus is ml; the vocalive singular 
of masculine adjectives in -ius ends in -ie (ēgregius; 
egregie). Otherwise, the vocative has the same form as 


the nominative in all declensions. 
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ADJECTIVES—DECLENSIONS 
First and Second Declensions 
Adjs. in -us, -a, -um Adjs. in -er, -era, -erum; -er, -ra, -rum 
M. F. N. M. F. 
Singular Singular? 
N. magnus magna magnum liber libera liberum 
G magni magnac magni liberi liberae liberi 
D. magnó magnae magnd liberó liberae libero 
A. magnum magnam magnum liberum liberam liberum 
Ab. magnó magni magnó liber līberā liberó 
Plural Singular? 
N. magni magnae magna pulcher pulchra pulchrum 
G. magnórum magnārum magnórum pulchri pulchrac pulchri 
D. magnis magnis magnis pulchré pulchrae pulchrd 
A. magnés magniis magna pulchrum pulchram pulchrum 
Ab. magnis magnis magnis pulchrà pulchrā pulchro 
Third Declension 
Two endings Three endings One Eniling Comparatives’ 
fortis, forte acer, Acris, acre potēns? fortior, fortius 
brave keen, severe powerful braver 
M. & F. N. M. & F. N. M. & F. N. M. & F. N. 
N. fortis forte cer ācris ācre potēns potēns fortior fortius 
G fortis Acris potentis fortióris 
D. forti ācrī potentī forttrī 
A. fortem forte ücrem ücre potentem poténs fortiórem fortius 
Ab. forti ācrī potentī fortióre 
PI. 
N. fortés fortia ācrēs ücria potentés potentia fortidrés fortióra 
G fortium ücrium potentium fortiórum 
D fortibus ācribus potentibus fortidribus 
A. fortés* fortia ācres* ācria potentēs? potentia fortiórés fortióra 
Ab fortibus Acribus potentibus fortidribus 


? The plural follows the pattern of the singular ex- 


cept that it has the plural endings. 


Present participles follow the declension of po- 
téns except that they have -e in the ablative singular 


when used as genuine participles. 
* For -fs (acc. pl.) see Ch. 16. 
$ For irregular plüs sce Ch. 27. 
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hic, this 
M. 
Sg. 
N. hic 
G. huius 
D. huic 
A. hunc 
Ab. hóc 
Pl. 
N hi 
G hērum 
D. his 
A. hos 
Ab. his 
Relative 
qui, who, which 
M. 
Sg. 
N. qui 
G cuius 
D. cui 
A. quem 
Ab. quó 
PI. 
N qui 
G. quórum 
D. quibus 
A. quós 
Ab. quibus 


F. 

haec 

huius 

huic 

hanc 

hac 

hae 

hárum 

his 

has 

his 
F. N. 
quac quod 
cuius cuius 
cui cui 
quam quod 
quá quó 
quae quac 
quirum quorum 
quibus quibus 
quas quae 
quibus quibus 


PRONOUNS 
Demonstrative 
ible, that 
M. 
hoc ille 
illius 
huic illi 
hoc illum 
hac iltó 
haec illi 
illórum 
his ilis 
haec illós 
his illis 
Interrogative* 
quis, who? 
M.&F. N. 
quis quid 
cuius cuius 
cui cui 
quem quid 
qué qué 


(Plural is same 
as that of 
relative.) 


*The interrogative adjective. qui? quae? quod? 
meaning what? which? what kind of? has the same de- 


clension as that of the relative pronoun. 


F. 

illa 

iliius 

illi 

illam 

ila 

illae 

illārum 

illis 

illās 

illīs 
Intensive 
ipse, himself, etc. 
M. F. 
ipse ipsa 
ipsius ipsius 
ipsi ipsi 
ipsum ipsam 
ipsó ipsa 
ipsi ipsae 
ipsórum ipsárum 
ipsis ipsis 
ipsós ipsās 
ipsīs ipsīs 
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is, this, that, he, she, it 


M. F. 

Sg. 
N ds ea 
G eius eius 
D cd ei 
A. cum eam 
Ab. eò eü 
PI. 
N eii cae 
G eórum eüárum 
D. eis, iis eis, iis 
A. eds eüs 
Ab. eis eis 
Irregular Adjectives’ 
sólus, alone, only 

F. 
Sg. 
N. sélus sóla 
G sēlīus sēlīus 
D. sēlī soli 
A. sólum sólam 
Ab. sālē sola 
PI. 
N. sóli sólae 
G  sólórum sólárum 
D. sólis sólis 
A. sūlēs sólüs 
Ab. solis sólis 

? Also isdem. 


PRONOUNS 
Demonstrative 


idem, the same 


N. M. 

id idem 

eius eiusdem 

ei eidem 

id eundem 

tē cédem 

ea eidem, idem 

eérum eórundem 

cis, iis eisdem! 

ea cosdem 

čīs cīsdem 

Personal” 
N. ego, / 
sólum ego 
sólius mei 
soit mihi 
sólum mē 
sóló mé 
sóla nós 
= nostrum 

solórum [nose 
sólis nóbis 
sóla nós 
sólis nóbis 


*Similarly ünus, tótus, üllus, nüllus, alius, alter, 
uter, neuter (sec Ch. 9). 
* All forms of the pronouns of the first and sec- 
ond persons except the nom. sg. and the nom. pl. may 


also be used as reflexive pronouns. 


F. 


eadem 
eiusdem 
eidem 
eandem 
eādem 


caedem 
eürundem 
eisdem 
eásdem 
eisdem 


tü, you 


tü 
tui 
tibi 
tē 
tē 


vēs 
{vest rum 
vestri 
vóbis 
vos 
vobis 


N. 


idem 
eiusdem 
eidem 
idem 
códem 


eadem 
eórundem 
eisdem 
eadem 
eisdem 


Reflexive’ 
sui, himself, 
herself, itself 


sujt! 
sibi 
sēt! 
sē"! 


' These forms are reflexive only. The nonreflexive 
forms of the third person are supplied by is, ea, id (scc 


Chs. 11, 13). 


"The form sésé is also frequently found. 
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Positive 


Regular 

longus, -a, -um (long) 

fortis, -e (brave) 

felix, gen. felicis, (happy) 

sapiéns, gen. sapientis (wise) 
facilis, -e (easy) 

liber, -era, -erum (free) 

pulcher, -chra, -chrum (beautiful) 
ücer, ācris, Acre (keen) 


Irregular 

bonus, -a, -um (good) 
magnus, -a, -um (large) 
malus, -a, -um (bad) 
multus, -a, -um (much) 
parvus, -a, -um (small) 
(prae, pró) 

superus, -a, -um (that above) 


Positive 


Regular 

longé (far) 

fortiter (bravely) 
féliciter (happily) 
sapienter (wisely) 
facile (easily) 

liberé (freely) 
pulchré (beautifully) 
ücriter (keenly) 


Irregular 

bene (well) 
magnopere ( greatly) 
male (badly) 
multum (much) 
parum (litile) 

(prae, pró) 

ditt (4 long time) 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


Comparative 


longior, -ius 
fortior, -ius 
fēlīcior, -ius 
sapientior, -ius 
facilior, -ius 
liberior, -ius 
pulchrior, -ius 
ĀCTIOT, -ius 


melior, -ius 

maior, -ius 

peior, -ius 

—, plüs 

minor, minus 
prior, -ius (former) 
superior, -ius 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


Comparative 


longius 
fortius 
felicius 
sapientius 
facilius 
liberius 
pulchrius 
ācrius 


melius 

magis 

peius 

plüs 

minus 

prius (before) 
diütius 


Superlative 


longissimus, -a, -um 
fortissimus, -a, -um 
fēlīcissimus, -a, -um 
sapientissimus, -a, -um 
facillimus, -a, -um 
līberrimus, -a, -um 
pulcherrimus, -a, -um 
Acerrimus, -a, -um 


optimus, -a, -um 
maximus, -a, -um 
pessimus, -a, -um 
plürimus, -a, -um 
minimus, -a, -um 
primus, -a, -um 


summus (suprémus), -a, -um 


Superlative 


longissimé 
fortissimé 
Fēlīcissimē 
sapientissimé 
facillimé 
liberrimé 
pulcherrime 
ācerrimē 


optimé 

maximé 
pessimé 
plürimum 
minimé 
primum; primó 
diütissimé 
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Cardinals 


l. ünus, -a, -um 
2. duo, duae, duo 
3. trés, tria 
4. quattuor 
5. quinque 
6. sex 
7. septem 
8. octó 
9. novem 
10. decem 
lt, ündecim 
12. duodecim 
13. tredecim 
14. quattuordecim 
15. quindecim 
16. sēdecim 
17. septendecim 
18. duodéviginti 
19. ūndēvīgintī 
20. vigintT 
21. vīgintī ünus, ünus et viginti 
30. trīgintā 
40. guadrāgintā 
50. quinquaginta 
60. sexügintà 
70. septuügintà 
80. octēgintā 
90. nēnāgintā 
100. centum 
101. centum ünus 
200. ducenti, -ae, -a 
300. trecenti 
400. guadringentī 
500. quingenti 
600. sescentī 
700. septingenti 
800. octingenti 
900. nóngenti 
1000. mille 
2000. duo milia 


NUMERALS 
Ordinals 


primus, -a, -um 
secundus, alter 
tertius 

quartus 

quintus 

sextus 

septimus 

oclavus 

nónus 

decimus 
ündecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus 
ündévicésimus 
vicésimus 
vicésimus primus 
tricésimus 
quadrügésimus 
guīnguāgēsimus 
sexāgēsimus 
septuāgēsimus 
octógésimus 
nónágésimus 
centésimus 
centésimus primus 
duocentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
sescentésimus 
scptingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nóngentésimus 
millésimus 

bis millésimus 


Declension of Numerals 


For the declension of ünus see Ch. 9 or sólus above. 


For duo, trés, and mille see Ch. 15. 


Roman Numerals 


J 

Ii 

n 

HIN; IV 
M 


VI 

VII 

VIII 

VIII; IX 
X 

X1 

xn 

XIII 

XIII; XIV 


XVIII 


LXXX 


The forms from trecenti through nēngentī are declined in the plural like ducenti, -ae, -a. 
The ordinals are declined like primus, -a, -um. 


The other forms are indeclinable. 
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Principal Parts 


Ist; laudó 
2nd: moneó 
3rd: agó 
Ath: audió 
3rd (46): capi 


Present 
laudó 
laudās 
laudat 
laudāmus 
laudātis 
laudant 


Imperfect 
laudābam 
laudābās 
laudābat 
laudābāmus 
laudābātis 
laudābani 


Future 
laudábó 
laudábis 
laudabit 
laudābimus 
laudābitis 
laudābunt 


Perfect 
laudāvī 
laudāvistī 
laudāvit 
laudāvimus 
laudāvistis 
laudávérunt 


Pluperfect 
laudáveram 
laudáverás 
laudáverat 
laudāverāmus 
laudāverātis 
laudāverant 


Future Perfect 
laudāverā 
laudāveris 
laudāverit 
laudāverimus 
laudáveritis 
laudaverint 


laudāre 
monére 
agere 
audire 
capere 


moned 
monés 
monet 
monémus 
monétis 
monent 


monébain 
monēbās 
monēbat 
monēbāmus 
monēbātis 
monébant 


monébó 
monébis 
monébit 
monébimus 
monébitis 
monébunt 


monuī 
monuistī 
monuit 
monuimus 
monuistis 
monuérunt 


monucram 
monuerās 
monuerat 
monueramus 
monuerátis 
monuerant 


monueró 
monueris 
monuerit 
monuerimus 
monuerilis 
monuerint 


CONJUGATIONS 1-4 


laudūvī 
monuī 
ēgī 
audīvī 
cēpī 


Indicative Active 


ago 
agis 
agit 
agimus 
agitis 
agunt 


agébam 
agēbās 
agēbat 
agēbāmus 
agēbātis 
agēbant 


agam 
agés 
aget 
agémus 
agétis 
agent 


[3 
čgistī 
égit 
égimus 
ēgistis 
ēgērunt 


égeram 
égeras 
égeral 
égeramus 
čgerātis 
égerant 


égerd 
egeris 
égerit 
égerimus 
geritis 
égerint 


laudátum 
monitum 
āctum 
audītum 
captum 


audió 
audis 
audit 
audimus 
auditis 
audiunt 


audiébam 
audiébas 
audiébat 
audiébamus 
audiēbātis 
audiébant 


audiam 
audiés 
audiet 
audičmus 
audiētis 
audient 


audīvī 
audīvistī 
audīvit 
audīvimus 
audīvistis 
audivérunt 


audiveram 
audiverás 
uudiverat 
audiverámus 
audīverālis 
audīverant 


audiverd 
uudiveris 
audiverit 
audiverimus 
audiveritis 
audiverint 


capió 
capis 
capit 
capimus 
capitis 
capiunt 


capiébam 
capiēbās 
capiébat 
capiēbāmus 
capiēbātis 
capičbant 


capiam 
capiés 
capiet 
capiémus 
capiétis 
capient 


cépi 
cépisti 
cépit 
cépimus 
cépistis 
cépérunt 


céperam 
cēperās 
céperal 
céperámus 
céperatis 
céperant 


céperó 
céperis 
céperit 
céperimus 
céperitis 
céperint 
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Present 
laudem 
laudés 
laudet 
laudémus 
laudétis 
laudent 


Imperfect 
laudárem 
laudārēs 
laudāret 
laudārēmus 
laudārētis 
laudārent 


Perfect 
laudaverim 
laudāverīs 
laudāverit 
laudāverīmus 
laudāverītis 
laudāverint 


Pluperfect 
laudāvissem 
laudāvissēs 
laudāvisset 
laudāvissēmus 
laudāvissētis 
laudavissent 


laudā 
laudāte 


Present 
laudor 
laudāris(-re) 
laudātur 
laudāmur 
laudāminī 
laudantur 


imperfect 
laudābar 
laudābāris(-re) 
laudābātur 
laudābāmur 
laudābāminī 
laudābantur 


moneam agam 
moneas agās 
moneat agat 
moneāmus agāmus 
moncātis agātis 
moneant agant 
monérem agerem 
monérés agerés 
monéret ageret 
monérémus agcrémus 
monērētis agerētis 
monērent agerent 
monuerim ēgerim 
monueris ēgerīs 
monuerit égerit 
monuerimus égerimus 
monueritis égeritis 
monuerint égerint 
monuissem égissem 
monuissés ēgissēs 
monuisset égisset 
monuissémus égissémus 
monuissétis čgissētis 
monuissent égissent 
Present Imperative Active 
moné age 
monéte agite 
Indicative Passive 
moncor agor 
monéris(-re) ageris(-re) 
monétur agitur 
monémur agimur 
monémini agimini 
monentur aguntur 
monébar agébar 
monēbāris(-re) agēbāris(-re) 
mončbātur agébatur 
mončbāmur agēbāmur 
monēbāminī agēbāminī 
monébantur agébantur 


Subjunctive Active 


audiam 
audiās 
audiat 
audiāmus 
audiātis 
audiant 


audīrem 
audīrčs 
audiret 
audirémus 
audirétis 
audirent 


audiverim 
audīverīs 
audīverit 
audīverīmus 
audīverītis 
audīverint 


audīvissem 
audīvissēs 
audīvisset 
audīvissēmus 
audivissétis 
audivissent 


audi 
audite 


audior 
audiris(-re) 
auditur 
audimur 
audimini 
audiuntur 


audiébar 
audiébáris(-re) 
audiēbātur 
audiébámur 
audiébAmini 
audiébantur 


capiam 
capiās 
capiat 
capiümus 
capiátis 
capiant 


caperem 
caperés 
caperet 
caperémus 
caperétis 
caperent 


céperim 
cépcris 
céperit 
céperimus 
céperitis 
céperint 


cépissem 
cēpissēs 
cēpissti 
cépissémus 
cépissétis 
cēpissent 


cape 
capite 


capior 
caperis(-re) 
capitur 
capimur 
capiminī 
capiuntur 


capiébar 
capičbāris(-rc) 
capiēbātur 
capiēbāmur 
capiēbāminī 
capiébantur 
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Future 
laudābor 
laudāberis(-re) 
laudābitur 
laudābimur 
laudābiminī 
laudābuntur 


Perfect 
laudatus"? sum 
laudātus es 
laudātus est 
laudātī sumus 
laudáti estis 
laudātī sunt 
Pluperfect 
laudátus eram 
laudátus erás 
laudátus erat 
laudātī erāmus 
laudātī erātis 
laudātī erant 


Future Perfect 
Jaudatus eró 
Jaudátus eris 
laudátus erit 
laudātī erimus 
laudáti eritis 
laudáti erunt 


Present 
lauder 
laudéris(-re) 
laudétur 
laudémur 
laudémini 
Jaudentur 


Imperfect 
laudārer 
laudārēris(-re) 
laudárétur 
laudārēmur 
laudárémini 
laudārentur 


monēbor 
monéberis(-re) 
monébitur 
monēbimur 
monēbiminī 
monébuntur 


monitus sum 
monitus es 
monitus est 
moniti sumus 
moniti estis 
monili sunt 


monitus eram 
monitus eräs 
monitus erat 
moniti erámus 
moniti erátis 
moniti erant 


monitus erd 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 
moniti erimus 
monili erilis 
monili erunt 


monear 
moneáris(-re) 
moneátur 
moncámur 
monedmini 
moneantur 


monérer 
monéréris(-re) 
monérétur 
monérémur 
monérémini 
monérentur 


agar 
agéris(-re) 
agētur 
agēmur 
agēminī 
agentur 


ictus sum 
üctus es 
actus esl 
act? sumus 
ficti estis 
āctī sunt 


Āctus eram 
āctus erās 
Actus erat 
acti erámus 
āctī erātis 
acti erant 


Actus erà 
Actus eris 
Actus erit 
acti erimus 
ficti critis 
ücli erunt 


Subjunctive Passive 


agar 
agāris(-re) 
agátur 
agāmur 
agāminī 
agantur 


agerer 
ageréris(-re) 
agerétur 
agerémur 
agerēminī 
agerentur 


The participles laudātus (-a, -um), monitus (-a, 
-um), ctc., are used as predicate adjectives, and so 


their endings vary to agree with the subject. 


audiar 
audiéris(-re) 
audištur 
audičmur 
audiēminī 
audientur 


audītus sum 
audītus es 
auditus est 
auditi sumus 
auditi estis 
auditi sunt 


auditus eram 
auditus erás 
auditus erat 
auditi erámus 
auditi erátis 
auditi erant 


auditus eró 
auditus eris 
auditus erit 
auditi erimus 
auditi eritis 
auditi erunt 


audiar 
audiāris(-re) 
audiātur 
audiāmur 
audiāminī 
audiantur 


audirer 
audiréris(-rc) 
audirétur 
audirémur 
audirémini 
audirentur 


capiar 
capiéris(-re) 
capiétur 
capiémur 
capiēminī 
capientur 


captus sum 
captus es 
captus est 
capti sumus 
capti estis 
capti sunt 


captus eram 
captus eras 
captus erat 
capti erāmus 
capti erátis 
capti erant 


captus erd 
captus eris 
captus crit 
capti erimus 
capti eritis 
capti erunt 


capiar 
capiáris(-re) 
capiātur 
capiāmur 
capiāminī 
capiantur 


caperer 
caperéris(-re) 
caperetur 
caperémur 
caperémini 
capercntur 
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Perfect 
Jaudātus sim 
laudátus sis 
laudátus sit 
laudáti simus 
laudātī sitis 
laudātī sint 


Pluperfect 
laudátus essem 
laudátus essés 
laudátus esset 
laudáti essémus 
laudātī essetis 
laudati essent 


auditus sim captus sim 
auditus sis captus sis 
auditus sit captus sit 
auditi simus cupti simus 
auditi sitis capti sitis 
auditi sint capti sint 
auditus essem captus essem 
auditus essés captus essés 
auditus esset captus csset 
auditi cssémus capti essēmus 
auditi essetis capti essétis 
auditi essent capti essent 


In classical Latin, passive form imperatives are found chiefly in deponent verbs (for forms, see Ch. 34). 


Active 
Pres. laudáns 
Fut. laudātūrus 


Passive 
Perf. laudatus 
Fu. laudandus 


Active 

Pres. laudárc 

Perf. laudávisse 

Fut. laudátürus esse 


Passive 

Pres. laudári 

Perf. laudátus esse 
Fut. laudátum iri 


Principal Parts 


Ist Conj.: 
2nd Conj.: 
3rd Conj.: 
4th Conj.: 
3rd (-iā): 


monitus sim áctus sim 
monitus sis üctus sis 
monitus sit áctus sit 
moniti simus Acti simus 
moniti sitis Acti sitis 
moniti sint Acti sint 
monitus essem actus essem 
monitus cssés Actus essés 
monitus esset Actus esset 
moniti essémus acti essémus 
moniti essétis Acti essétis 
moniti essent āctī essent 
Present Imperative Passive 
Participles 
monéns agéns 
monitürus āctūrus 
monitus āctus 
monendus agendus 
Infinitives 
monére agere 
monuisse égisse 
monitürus esse āctūrus esse 
monéri agi 
monitus esse Actus esse 
monitum iri Actum iri 
DEPONENT VERBS 

hortor hortāri 

fateor fatērī 

seguor sequi 

mólior móliri 

patior pati 


audiéns capiéns 
uuditürus captürus 
auditus captus 
audiendus capiendus 
audire capere 
audivisse cépisse 


auditürus esse captürus esse 


audiri capi 
auditus esse captus esse 
auditum iri captum iri 


hortátus sum (urge) 
fassus sum (confess) 
secütus sum (follow) 
mólitus sum (work at) 
passus sum (suffer) 
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Present 
hortor 
hortāris(-rc) 
hortālur 
hortāmur 
hortāminī 
hortantur 


Imperfect 
hortābar 
hortābāris(-re) 
hortābātur 
hortābāmur 
hortābāminī 
hortābantur 


Future 
hortābor 
hortāberis(-re) 
hortābitur 
hortábimur 
hortábimini 
hortábuntur 


Perfect 
hortátus sum 
hortátus es 
hortátus est 
hortātī sumus 
hortáti estis 
hortáti sunt 


Pluperfect 
hortātus eram 
hortātus eras 
hortütus erat 
hortātī erāmus 
hortáti erātis 
hortātī erant 


Future Perfect 
hortātus erd 
hortātus eris 
hortātus erit 
hortātī erimus 
hortātī eritis 
hortātī erunt 


Present 
horter 
hortéris(-re) 
hortétur 
hortémur 
hortémini 
hortentur 


fateor 
fatéris(-rc) 
fatētur 
fatémur 
fatémint 
fatentur 


fatébar 
fatébàris(-re) 
fatēbātur 
fatébámur 
fatēbāminī 
fatēbantur 


fatébor 
fatēberis(-re) 
fatébitur 
fatébimur 
fatébimini 
fatébuntur 


fassus sum 
fassus es 
fassus est 
fassi sumus 
fassi estis 
fassī sunt 


fassus eram 
fassus erás 
fassus erat 
fassi erāmus 
fassī erātis 
fassī erant 


fassus erd 
fassus eris 
fassus erit 
fassī crimus 
fassī eritis 
fassī erunt 


fatear 
fateüris(-re) 
fateātur 
fateāmur 
fateámini 
fateantur 


Indicative 


sequor 
sequeris(-re) 
sequitur 
sequimur 
sequimini 
sequuntur 


sequébar 
sequébaris(-re) 
sequébátur 
sequébámur 
segučbāminī 
segučbantur 


seguar 
sequéris(-re) 
sequétur 
sequémur 
sequémini 
sequentur 


secütus sum 
secütus es 
secūtus est 
secūtī sumus 
secüti estis 
secūtī sunt 


secūtus eram 
secūtus eras 
secütus erat 
secūtī erāmus 
secūtī erātis 
secūtī erant 


secütus eró 
secütus eris 
secūtus erit 
secüti erimus 
secüti eritis 
secūtī erunt 


Subjunctive 


sequar 
seguāris(-re) 
sequatur 
sequámur 
sequámini 
sequantur 


mólior 
móliris(-re) 
mólitur 
mólimur 
mólimini 
móliuntur 


mēličbar 
mēliēbāris(-re) 
mēličbātur 
mēličbāmur 
mēličbūminī 
móliébantur 


móliar 
móliéris(-re) 
móliétur 
móliémur 
móliémini 
mólientur 


mólitus sum 
mólitus es 
mólitus est 
mēlīti sumus 
móliti estis 
móliti sunt 


mólitus eram 
mólitus erās 
mēlītus erat 
mēlītī erāmus 
móliti erātis 
mēlīti erant 


mēlitus erē 
mēlītus eris 
mēlītus erit 
mēlītī erimus 
mēlīti eritis 
mēlīti erunt 


mēliar 
mēllāris(-re) 
mēliātur 
mēliāmur 
mēliāminī 
móliantur 


patior 
pateris(-re) 
patitur 
patimur 
patiminī 
patiuntur 


patiébur 
patiēbāris(-re) 
patičbātur 
patiébamur 
patiébimini 
patiēbantur 


pattar 
patiéris(-re) 
patiétur 
patiémur 
patiémini 
patientur 


passus sum 
passus es 
passus est 
passi sumus 
passi estis 
passi sunt 


passus eram 
passus erás 
passus erat 
passi erámus 
passi erātis 
passi erant 


passus erd 
passus eris 
passus erit 
passi erimus 
passi eritis 
passi erunt 


patiar 
patiāris(-re) 
patiātur 
patiámur 
patiámini 
patiantur 


Imperfect 
hortarer 
hortáréris(-re) 
hortārčtur 
hortārēmur 
hortārēminī 
hortārentur 


Perfect 
hortātus sim 
hortātus sīs 
hortātus sit 
hortūtī sīmus 
hortātī sītis 
hortātī sint 


Pluperfect 
hortātus essem 
hortátus essés 
hortātus esset 
hortātī essémus 
hortati essétis 
hortātī essent 


hortāre 
hortāminī 


Pres. hortāns 
Perf. hortātus 
Fut. hortátürus 
Ger. hortandus 


Pres. hortārī 


Perf. hortātus esse 
Fut. hortātūrus esse 


Principal Parts 


sum 
possum 
voló 
nēlē 
mālē 
ed 


fatérer 
fatéréris(-re) 
fatérétur 
fatérémur 
fatérémini 
fatérentur 


fassus sim 
fassus sis 
fassus sit 
fassi simus 
fasst sitis 
fassi sint 


fassus essem 
fassus essés 
fassus esset 
fassī essēmus 
fassi essétis 
fassi essent 


fatére 
fatémini 


faténs 
fassus 
fassürus 
fatendus 


fatéri 
fassus esse 
fassürus essc 


essc 


posse 
velle 
ndlle 
mille 
ire 


ful 
potui 
volui 
nólui 
māluī 


P 


n 


sequerer 
sequeréris(-re) 
sequerétur 
sequerémur 
seguerēminī 
sequerentur 


Secütus sim 
sccütus sis 
secOtus sit 
secüti simus 
secüti sitis 
secüti sint 


secütus essem 
secütus cssés 
Secütus esset 
secüti essémus 
secüti essétis 
secüti essent 


Present Imperative 


sequere 
sequimini 
Participles 
sequéns 
secütus 


secütürus 
sequendus 


Infinitives 
sequi 
secütus esse 
secütürus esse 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


futürum 


itum 
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mólirer paterer 
móliréris(-re) pateréris(-re) 
mólirétur paterétur 
mólirémur paterémur 
mēlīrēminī paterēminī 
mólirentur paterentur 
mólitus sim passus sim 
mólitus sis passus sis 
mēlītus sit passus sit 
móliti simus passi simus 
móliti sitis passi sitis 
móliti sint passi sint 
mólitus essem passus essem 
mólitus essés passus essés 
mólitus esset passus esset 
móliti essémus passi essémus 
mēlīti essētis passi essétis 
móliti essent passi essent 
mēlīre patere 
mēlīminī patimini 
móliéns patiéns 
molitus passus 
mólitürus passürus 
móliendus patiendus 
móliri pati 
mólitus esse passus esse 
mólitürus esse passürus esse 
(be) 


(be able, cam) 

(wish, be willing) 

(not to wish, be unwilling) 
(prefer) 

(go) 
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Present 
sum 

es 

est 
sumus 
estis 
sunt 


Imperfect 
eram 
eras 

erat 
erāmus 
erātis 
crant 


Future 
erd 
eris 
erit 
erimus 
critis 
erunt 
Perfect 
fui 
fuisti 
fuit 
fuimus 
fuistis 
fuérunt 


Pluperfect 
fueram 
fuerás 

etc. 


Future Perfect 
fueró 

fueris 

etc. 


Present 
sim 

sís 

sit 
simus 
sitis 
sint 


"Note that the verbs in this list have no passive 
voice (except for the idiomatic impersonal passive of 
ed, which is not used in this book). 


possum 


potes 
potest 
possumus 
potestis 
possunt 


poteram 
poterás 
poterat 
poterámus 
poterātis 
poterant 


poteró 
poteris 
poterit 
poterimus 
poteritis 
poterunt 


potui 
potuisti 
potuit 
potuimus 
potuistis 
potuérunt 


potucram 
potuerās 
eic. 


potueró 
potueris 
etc. 


possim 
possis 
possit 
possimus 
possitis 


possint 


voló 

vis 

vult 
volumus 
vultis 
volunt 


volébam 
volébás 
volēbat 
volébümus 
volēbātis 
volēbant 


volam 
volés 
volet 
volémus 
volétis 
volent 


volui 
voluisti 
voluit 
voluimus 
voluistis 
voluérunt 


volueram 
voluerās 
etc. 


voluerd 
volueris 
etc. 


velim 
velis 
velit 
velimus 
velitis 
velint 


Indicative'* 


nóló 

nón vis 
nón vult 
nólumus 
nón vultis 
nólunt 


nēlēbam 
nólébás 
nólébat 
nólébámus 
nēlēbātis 
ndlébant 


nólam 
nólés 
nólet 
nólémus 
nólétis 
nólent 


nólui 
nēluistī 
nēluit 
nēluimus 
nāluistis 
nēlučrunt 


nólueram 
ndlueras 
etc. 


ndluerd 
nólueris 
etc. 


Subjunctive 


nólim 
nolis 
nēlit 
nēlīmus 
nēlītis 
nólint 


mālē 
māvīs 
māvult 
mālumus 
māvultis 
mālunt 


mālēbam 
mālēbās 
mālbat 
mālēbāmus 
mālčbālis 
mālēbant 


mālam 
mālēs 
mālet 
mālēmus 
mālētis 
mālent 


māluī 
māluistī 
māluit 
māluimus 
māluistis 
máluérunt 


mālueram 
māluerās 
etc. 


māluerē 
mālueris 
elc. 


mālim 
mālīs 
málit 
malimus 
málitis 
málint 


eó 

Ts 

it 
īmus 
itis 
eunt 


Tbam 
ībās 
ībat 
ībāmus 
ībātis 
ībant 


ibó 
ibis 
ibit 
ibimus 
ibitis 
ibunt 


ii 

īstī 

iit 
iimus 
istis 
iérunt 


ieram 
ierās 
etc. 


ierd 
ieris 
etc. 


eam 
eüs 
eat 
eámus 
eátis 
eant 
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Imperfect 
essem possem vellem nēlem māllem irem 
essés possés vellés nóllés māllēs īrēs 
essel posset vellet nóllet millet iret 
essémus possémus vellēmus nóllémus māllēmus jrémus 
essétis possētis vellétis nēllētis māllētis īrētis 
essent possent vellent nēllent māllent irent 
Perfect 
fuerim potuerim voluerim nólucrim māluerim ierim 
fueris potueris volueris nólueris mālucrīs ierīs 
fuerit potuerit voluerit nóluerit máluerit ierit 
fuerimus potuerímus voluerimus nēluerīmus māluerīmus ierīmus 
fuerītis potuerītis voluerītis nóluerttis málueritis ieritis 
fuerint potuerint voluerint noluerint mālucrint ierint 
Pluperfect 
fuissem potuissem voluissem nóluissem miüluissem Tssem 
fuissés potuissés voluissčs ndluissés māluissēs issés 
fuisset potuisset voluisset ndluisset māluisset Tsset 
fuissémus potuissémus voluissémus nóluissémus máluissémus īssēmus 
fuissētis potuissētis voluissētis nóluissétis māluissētis īssētis 
fuissent potuissent voluissent nóluissent māluissent issent 
Present Imperative 
es —— -+ ==- nēlī e i 
este mt —-- nólite ——-— Tte 
Participles 
Pres; ——-—- poténs voléns nóléns -=-= iéns (gen. cuntis) 
Pef —— eee — - itum 
Fut. futürus ——— - —— ——-- itürus 
Ger. --- — ---—-— —— -——— eundus 
Infinitives 
Pr esse posse velle nólle málle ire 
Pf. fuisse potuisse voluisse nóluisse māluisse isse 
Fu. futürusesse | — T ——- —----- itūrus esse 
or fore 
IRREGULAR: ferē, ferre, tulī, lātum, to bear, carry 
Indicative 
Present Imperfect Future 
Act, Pass. Act. Pass. Act. Pass. 
ferð feror ferēbum ferēbar feram ferar 
fers ferris(-re) ferēbās ferēbāris(-re) ferēs terēris(-re) 
fert fertur ferēbat ferēbātur feret ferētur 
ferimus ferimur ferēbāmus ferēbāmur ferémus ferémur 
fertis ferimini ferébatis ferēbāminī fcretis ferémini 
ferunt feruntur fercbant ferébantur ferent ferentur 
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Perfect Pluperfect Future Perfect 
Act. Pass. Act. Pass. Act. Pass. 
tuli lātus sum tuleram lātus eram tuleró lātus erē 
tulistī lātus es tulerās lātus erās tuleris lātus eris 
tulit lātus est tulerat látus erat tulerit látus erit 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 
Subjunctive 
Present Imperfect Perfect 
Act, Pass. Act. Pass. Act. Pass. 
feram ferar ferrem ferrer tulerim lūtus sim 
lerás ferāris(-re) ferrēs ferrēris(-re) tulerīs lātus sīs 
ferat ferātur ferret ferrētur tulerit lātus sit 
ferimus ferámur ferrémus ferrémur eic. etc. 
ferátis ferāminī ferrētis ferrēminī 
ferant ferantur ferrent ferrentur 
Pluperfect 
tulissem lātus essem 
tulissés lātus essēs 
tulisset látus esset 
etc. etc. 
Pres. Imper. Participles Infinitives 
Act. Pass. Act. Pass. Act. Pass. 
fer —— Pres. ferēns ferre ferri 
ferte ——— Perf. lātus tulisse látus esse 
Fut. Vátürus ferendus látürus esse lātum irT 


IRREGULAR: fió, fieri, factus sum, to happen, become; be made, be done 


Indicative 

Pres. Impf. Fut. Perf. Piuperf. Fut. Perf. 
Mö fiébam fiam factus sum factus eram factus eró 
fis fīēbās fiés factus ¢s factus eras factus eris 
fit fiébat fiet factus est factus erat factus erit 
fimus fiēbāmus fīčmus factī sumus factī erāmus factī erimus 
fītis fīēbātis fīētis factī estis factī erātis factī eritis 
fimi fiébant fient facti sunt facti erant facti erunt 
Subjunctive 

Pres. Impf. Perf. Pluperf. 

fiam fierem factus sim factus essem 

Mis fierés factus sis factus essēs 

fiat fieret factus sit factus esset 

fīāmus fierēmus factī sīmus facti cssēmus 

fīātis fierētis factī sītis factī essētis 

ffant fierent factī sint factī essent 

Part. Inf. 

Pres. fierī 

Perf. factus factus esse 

Fut. faciendus factum Tri 

Imperative: fi, Tite 


English-Latin Vocabulary 


An Arabic (1) in parentheses after a verb shows that this is a regular 
verb of the first conjugation with a sequence of principal parts ending in 
-āre, -Āvi, -ātum. For prefixes and suffixes see the lists in the Appendix. For 
more complete definitions of the Latin words, see the Latin-English Vocab- 


ulary. 


A 


abandon, relinquó, -ere, -liqui, -lictum 

able (be), possum, posse, potui 

about (concerning), dē + abi. 

absolute ruler, tyrannus, -i, m. 

abundance, cópia, -ae, f. 

accomplish, fació, -ere, féci, factum; be 
accomplished, fio, fieri, factus sum 

across, trans + acc. 

advice, consilium, -iī, n. 

advise, moneó, -ére, -ui, -itum 

affect, adficid, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum 

afraid (be), metuó, -ere, -ui 

after, post + acc. 

afterwards, posted 

after all, postrémum 

again, iterum 

against, contra + acc. 

age, aetās, -tátis, f. 

alas, heu, vac 

all, omnis, -e 

alone, sólus, -a, -um 


also, quoque 

although, cum + subj. 

always, semper 

among, inter + acc. 

ancestors, maiórés, maidrum, Mm. pi. 

ancient, antiquus, -a, -um 

and, et, -que, ac, atque 

anger, ira, -ac, f. 

angry, Īrātus, -a, -um 

animal, animal, -mālis, 71. 

announce, nüntio (1) 

another, alius, -a, -ud 

answer, respondeó, -ére, -spondi, -spónsum 

any, üllus, -a, -um 

any (anyone, anything, «fier si, nisi, nē, num), quis, 
quid 

argument, argümentum, -i, 7. 

army, exercitus, -üs, n. 

arms, arma, -órum, 7. pl. 

arrest, comprehendē, -ere, -ī, -hénsum 

arrogant, superbus, -a, -um 

art, ars, artis, f 
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as, ut + indic. 

as...as possible, quam + superlative 

Asia, Asia, -ae, f. 

ask, rogó (1) 

assure (I assure you, you may be assured), ise 


personal pron. in dat. case (dat. of reference, e.g.. 


tibi) 

at (— time), abl. of time; (— place), loc. of names 
of cities 

Athens, Athénae, -ārum, f. pl. 

attack, oppugnó (1) 

author, auctor, -tóris, m. 

avert, üvertó, -ere, -i, -versum 

away from, ab + abi. 


bad, malus, -a, -um 

band, manus, -ils, f. 

banish, expelló, -ere, -puli, -pulsum 

base, turpis, -e 

be, sum, esse, fui, futūrum 

beard, barba, -ae, f. 

beautiful, pulcher, -chra, -chrum; bellus, -a, -um 

beauty, fórma, -ae, f. 

because, quod 

become, fio, fieri, factus sum 

before, ante + acc. 

beg, 5rd (1) 

began, coepi, coepisse, coeptum (pres. system 
supplied by incipió) 

begin, incipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptum (see began 
above) 

believe, crēdē, -ere, -didi, -ditum 

benefit, beneficium, -ii, n. 

best, optimus, -a, -um 

better, melior, -ius 

blind, caecus, -a, -um 

body, corpus, -poris, ^. 

(be) born, nāscor, -ī, nátus sum 

book, liber, -bri, m. 

both... and, et... et 

boy, puer, pueri, m. 

brave, fortis, -e 

brief, brevis, -e. 

bright, clárus, -a, -um 

bring, ferd, ferre, tuli, lātum 

bring (back), referd, -ferre, -ttuli, -lātum 

brother, frāter, -tris, m. 

bull, būs, bovis, m./f. 


but, sed, at 
by (= agent), 4 or ab + abl; 
(= means), simple abl. 


C 


Caesar, Caesar, -saris, m. 

call, vocd (1); appellē (1) 

can, possum, posse, potui 

capture, capió, -ere, cēpī, captum 

care, cüra, -ae, f. 

certain (definite, sure), certus, -a, -um; 
(indef.) quidam, quaedam, quiddam (pron.) or 
quoddam (adj.) 

certainly, certé 

change, mūtē (1) 

Character, móres, mórum, rn. pi. 

Cheer, recreó (1) 

Cicero, Cicero, -rónis, m. 

citizen, civis, -is, m./f. 

citizeuship, cīvitās, -tālis, f. 

city, urbs, urbis, f. 

come, venió, -ire, veni, ventum 

come back, revenió, -ire, -véni, -ventum 

comfort, sólácium, -iī, n. 

command (noun), imperium, -ii, ».; 
(vb.), imperó (1) 

common, commünis, -€ 

commonwealth, rés püblica, rei püblicae, f. 

compare, comparó (1) 

complain, queror, -i, questus sum 

concerning, dē + abi. 

confess, fateor, -éri, fassus sum 

conquer, superó (1); vincó, -ere, vici, victum 

conspirators, coniüráti, -órum, m. pi. 

constellation, sidus, -deris, 7. 

consul, cónsul, -sulis, mm. 

country, patria, -ae, f, terra, -ae, f. 

courage, virtüs, -tütis, / 

create, creó (1) 

custom, mēs, móris, rn. 

crime, scelus, -leris, n. 


D 


danger, periculum, -ī, n. 

dare, auded, -ére, ausus sum 

daughter, filia, -ae, f. (dat. and abl. pl. filiábus) 
day, diés, -éi, m. 

dear, cárus, -a, -um 
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death, mors, mortis, f. 

dedicate, dédicó (1) 

deed, factum, -i, n. 

defend, dēfendē, -ere, -ī, -fénsum 

delay, mora, -ae, f. 

delight, délectó (1) 

deny, nego (1) 

depart, discēdē, -ere, -cessi, -cessum; abed, -irc, 
-ii, -itum 

deprived of (be), careo, -ére, -ui, -itürum 

descendant, nepós, -pótis, m. 

desire (v5.), cupid, -ere, -ivi, -itum; dēsīderē (1); 
(noun), voluptās, -tātis, f. 

despise, contemno, -ere, -tempsi, -temptum 

destroy, déleó, -ére, -évi, -étum 

destruction, exitium, -1, n. 

die, morior, -i, mortuus sum 

difficult, difficilis, -e 

dignity, dignitās, -tátis, £ 

dine, cénó (1) 

dinner, céna, -ac, f. 

discover, reperió, -ire, -pperi, -pertum 

disgraceful, turpis, -e 

dissimilar, dissimilis, -e 

do, fació, -ere, féci, factum; be done, fð, fieri, 
factus sum 

doctor, medica, -ac, f.; medicus, -ī, m. 

drag, trahó, -ere, tráxi, tractum 

dread (vb.), metuē, -ere, -ui; (oun), metus, 
-üs, m. 

drive out, expellē, -ere, -puli, -pulsum 


E 


eagerness, studium, -ii, 1. 

ear, auris, -is, f. 

easy, facilis, -c 

eight, octó 

either, uter, utra, utrum 

either... or, aut... aut 

eleven, ündecim 

emperor, imperátor, -tóris, m. 

end, finis, -is, m. 

endure, feró, ferre, tuli, lātum; patior, -T, passus 
sum 

enemy, hostis, -is, m. (usually pl.) 

enjoy, ütor, -i, üsus sum + abl. 

enjoyment, früctus, -üs, m. 

enough, satis 

entire, tótus, -a, -um 


entrust, committó, -ere, -misi, -missum 

envy, (be) envious, invideó, -ére, -vidi, -visum + 
dat. 

err, erró (1) 

esteem, diligo, -ere, -lēxī, -léctum 

even, etiam; not even, nē . . . quidem 

ever, umquam 

every(one), omnis, -e 

evil (adj.), malus, -a, -um; (noun), malum, -i, n. 

exhibit, ostendó, -ere, -ī, -tentum 

expect, exspectó (1) 

expel, expelló, -ere, -pulī, -pulsum 

eye, oculus, -i, 7. 


F 


face, vultus, -üs, rn. 

faith, fides, -ei, f 

faithful, fidélis, -e 

fall, cadā, -ere, cecidi, casürum 

false, falsus, -a, -um 

fame, fama, -ae, f. 

family, familia, -ae, f. 

farmer, agricola, -ae, m. 

father, pater, -tris, m. 

fault, culpa, -ae, f; vitium, -il, n. 

fear (vb.), timed, -ére, -ul; (noun), metus, -üs, n; 
timor, -móris, m. 

feel, sentió, -īre, sēnsī, sénsum 

feeling, sēnsus, -üs, m. 

ferocious, ferdx, gen. ferēcis 

few, pauci, -ae, ~a (pl) 

fidelity, fidēs, -ei, £ 

fierce, acer, Acris, Acre; ferdx, gen. ferócis 

fifth, quintus, -a, -um 

finally, dénique 

find, inveni, -ire, -véni, -ventum 

first (adj. ), primus, -a, -um; (adv.) primum, primó 

five, quinque 

flee, fugio, -ere, fügi, fugitürum 

follow, sequor, -ī, secütus sum 

foolish, stultus, -a, -um 

for (conj.), nam, enim; (= since, because), quod, 
quoniam; (prep.), prē + abl.; often simply the 
dat. case. 

force, vis, vis, f. 

forces (troops), copiae, -árum, f. pl. 

forgive, ignóscó, -ere, -nóvi, -nótum + dat. 

former, prior, prius 

fortunate, fortūnātus, -a, -um 
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fortune, fortüna, -ae, f. 

forum, forum -i, n. 

four, quattuor 

free (vb.), liberó (1); (adj.), liber, -era, -erum 
freedom, libertas, -tàtis, f. 

freely, libere 

friend, amica, -ae, f; amicus, -i, n. 
friendly, amicus, -a, -um 

friendship, amicitia, -ae, f. 

frighten, terreó, -ēre, -ui, -itum 

from (away), ab; (out) ex; (down) dē: all + abl. 
fruit, früctus, -üs, m. 

full, plénus, -a, -um 


G 


game, lüdus, -i, n. 

gate, porta, -ae, f. 

general, dux, ducis, m.; imperātor, -tóris, n. 

gift, dónum, -i, n. 

girl, puella, -ae, f 

give, dó, dare, dedi, datum 

(be) glad, gaudeó, -ére, gāvīsus sum 

glory, glória, -ae, f. 

go, cð, ire, it, itum 

go astray, erró (1) 

go away, abeó, -ire, -ij, -itum 

god, deus, -i, irn. (voc. sg deus, nom. pi. dei or di, 
dat. and abl. pl. dis) 

goddess, dea, -ae, f. (dat. and abl. pl. deábus) 

good, bonus, -a, -um 

gratitude, gratia, -ae, f. 

great, magnus, -a, -um 

greedy, avārus, -a, -um 

Greek, Graecus, -a, -um; a Greek, Graecus, -1, m. 

grieve, doled, -ére, -ui, -itürum 

ground, humus, -i, /; terra, -ae, f. 

guard, custēdia, -ae, f. 


H 


hand, manus, -ūs, f. 

happy, beātus, -a, -um; felix, gen. felicis 

harm, noccó, -ére, -ui, -itum + dar. 

harsh, dürus, -a, -um; acerbus, -a, -um 

have, habeo, -ére, -ui, -itum 

he, is; often indicated only by the personal ending of 
vb. 

head, caput, -pitis, 7. 


healthy, sánus, -a, -um 

hear, audi, -ire, -ivi, -itum 

heart (in one's), use personal pron. in dat. case (dat. 
of reference, e.g., mihi, tibi) 

heavy, gravis, -e 

help (vb.), adiuvē, -áre, -iüvi, -idtum; 
(noun), auxilium, -lī, n. 

her (possessive) eius (not reflexive); suus, -a, -um 
(reflexive) 

herself, sui (reflexive); ipsa (intensive) 

hesitate, dubitd (1) 

high, altus, -a, -um 

higher, altior, -ius; superior, -ius 

himself, sui (reflexive); ipse (intensive) 

his, eius (not reflexive); suus, -a, -um (reflexive) 

hold, teneó, -ére, -ui, tentum 

home, domus, -üs, /.; at home, domi; 
(to) home, domum; from home, domo 

honor, honor, -nóris, m. 

hope (noun), spēs, -ei, £; (vb.), spērē (1) 

horn, cornü, -üs, 7. 

horse, equus, -i, #7. 

hour, hóra, -ae, f. 

house, casa, -ae, f. 

however, autem (postpositive) 

how great, quantus, -a, -um 

how many, quot 

human, hūmānus, -a, -um 

human being, homó, -minis, m. 

humane, hūmānus, -a, -um 

humble, humilis, -e 

hundred, centum 

hurt, noceó, -ére, -ui, -itum + dat. 


I, ego, mei; often expressed simply by the personal 
ending of vb. 

if, st; if . . . not, nisi 

itl, malum, -i, 7. 

illustrious, clárus, -a, -um 

immortal, immortālis, -e 

in, in + abl. 

infancy, infantia, -ae, f. 

injustice, iniüria, -ac, f. 

into, in + acc. 

invite, invitó (1) 

iron, ferrum, -ī, n. 

it, is, ea, id; often indicated only by personal ending 
of vb. 


Italy, Italia, -ae, f. 
itself, sui (reflexive); ipsum (intensive) 


J 


join, iungē, -ere, iünxi, jūnctum 
judge, iüdex, -dicis, 71. 
judgment, iüdicium, -if, n. 

just, iüstus, -a, -um 


K 


keen, ácer, ácris, acre 

keenly, acriter 

kindness, beneficium, -ii, 7. 

king, réx, régis, m. 

kiss, bāsium, -iī, n. 

knee, genū, -üs, 11. 

know, sció, -ire, -ivi, -ītum; not know, nesció, -īre, 
-ivi, -itum 

knowledge, scientia, -ae, f. 


L 


labor, labor, -bóris, m. 

lack, careo, -ére, -ui, -itūrum + abl. 

land, patria, -ae, £; terra, -ae, f. 

language, lingua, -ae, f. 

large, magnus, -a, -um 

Latin, Latinus, -a, -um 

law, lēx, lēgis, f. 

lead, dūcē, -ere, düxi, ductum 

leader, dux, ducis, 1. 

learn (in the academic sense), disco, -ere, didici; 
(get information), cognosco, -ere, -nóvi, -nitum 

leave, abeó, -ire, -ii, -itum 

left, sinister, -tra, -trum 

leisure, Stium, -ii, n. 

let (someone do something), express this with 
jussive subj. 

letter (epistle), litterae, -àrum, f. pl. 

liberty, lībertās, -tātis, £ 

life, vita, -ae, f. 

light, lūx, lūcis, f. 

listen (to), audió, -īre, -ivi, -itum 

literature, litterae, -àrum, f pl. 

little, parvus, -a, -um; little book, libellus, -i, #72. 

live, vivG, -ere, vixi, victum; live one's life, vitam 
ago, -ere, égi, āctum 

long (for a long time), did 
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lose, āmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missum 

love (v5.), amd (1); (noun), amor, amóris, m. 
loyal, fidélis, -e 

luck, fortüna, -ae, f. 


M 


make, fació, -ere, fēcī, factum 

man, vir, viri, (n.; homó, -minis, in; 
often expressed by masc. of an adj. 

many, multi, -ae, -a 

master, magister, -tri, m., dominus, -i, m. 

may (indicating permission to do something), licct 
+ dat. + inf. 

me. See I. 

memory, memoria, -ae, f. 

mercy, clémentia, -ac, f. 

method, modus, -i, m. 

middle, medius, -a, -um 

mind, mēns, mentis, f. 

mix, misceó, -ére, -ui, mixtum 

mob, vulgus, -ī, n. (sometimes m. ) 

modest, pudicus, -a, -um 

money, pecünia, -ae, f. 

monument, monumentum, -1, #. 

more, plüs, plüris; comp. of «dj. or adv. 

most, plürimus, -a, -um; superl. of adj. or adv. 

mother, mater, -tris, f. 

mountain, móns, montis, 771. 

move, moved, -ére, móvi, mótum 

much, multus, -a, -um 

murder, necó (1) 

must, dēbcē, -ére, -ui, -itum; or, for passive, use 
passive periphrastic 

my, meus, -a, -um (m. voc. sg. mi) 

myself (reflexive), mei, mihi, etc.; 
(intensive) ipse, ipsa 


N 


name, nómen, -minis, 1. 

narrate, narró (1) 

nation, gens, gentis, /. 

nature, nátüra, -ae, /. 

neglect, neglegó, -ere, -gléxi, -gléctum 
neighbor, vicina, -ae, f; vicinus, -i, m. 
neither . . . nor, neque . . . neque 
never, numquam 

nevertheless, tamen 

new, novus, -a, -um 
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night, nox, noctis, f. 

nine, novem 

no, nüllus, -a, -um 

nobody, no one, némó, m./f.; for decl. see Lat.-Eng. 
Vocab. 

not, nón; nē with jussive, jussive noun, and purp- 
clauses; ut with fear clauses 

nothing, nihil (deci), n. 

now, nunc 

number, numerus, -i, 71. 


O 


obey, pared, -ére, -ui + dat. 

offer, offerd, -ferre, obtuli, oblātum 

office, officium, -ii, n. 

often, saepe 

old, antiquus, -a, -um; senex, senis 

old man, senex, senis, m. 

on (= place), in + abl; (= time), simple abl. 

on account of, propter + acc. 

once, semel 

one, ünus, -a, -um 

only (adv.), tantum; (uddj.), solus, -a, -um 

opinion, sententia, -ae, f; (in one's) opinion, use 
personal pron. in dat. case (dat. of reference, e g., 
mihi, tibi) 

opportunity, occásió, -dnis, f. 

or, aut 

oration, órátió, -Onis, f. 

orator, orátor, -tóris, m. 

order, iubeo, -ére, iussi, iussum; imperó (1) + dat. 

(in) order to, ut (+ subj.); in order not to, nē (+ 
subj.) 

other, another, alius, alia, aliud; 
the other (of two), alter, -era, -erum; 
(all) the other, céteri, -ae, -a 

ought, débed, -ére, -uī, -itum; or, for passive, use 
passive periphrastic 

our, noster, -tra, -trum 

out of, ex + abl. 

overcome, superd (1) 

overpower, opprimó, -ere, -pressi, -pressum 

own, his own, suus, -a, -um; my Own, meus, -a, -um 


P 


pain, dolor, -lóris, m. 

part, pars, partis, f. 
passage, locus, -ī, m. 
passion, cupiditās, -tātis, f. 


patience, patientia, -ae, fi 

pay. See penalty. 

peace, pax, pācis, /. 

penalty, poena, -ae, f; pay the penalty, poenās 
dare 

people, populus, -i, m. 

perceive, sentió, -ire, sénsi, sénsum 

perhaps, fortasse 

period (of time), aetās, -tātis, f. 

perish, pereó, -ire, -ii, -itum 

permit, patior, -i, passus sum; 
it is permitted, licet, licēre, licuit (impers. ) 

perpetual, perpetuus, -a, -um 

persuade, persuaded, -ére, -suási, -suásum + dat. 

philosopher, sapiens, -entis, m.: philosopha, -ae, £; 
philosophus, -1, m. 

philosophy, philosophia, -ae, f. 

place, locus, -ī, m.; pl., loca, -órum, n. 

plan, cónsilium, -ii, n. 

pleasant, iücundus, -a, -um 

please, placeó, -ére, -ui, -itum + dat; with a 
request, amābē tē 

pleasure, voluptās, -tātis, f. 

plebeians, plébs, plēbis, f. 

plot, insidiae, -árum, f. pi. 

poem, carmen, -minis, ^. 

poet, poēta, -ae, m. 

(as ... as) possible (or greatest possible, brightest 
possible, etc.), quam + superi. of adj. or adv. 

power (command), imperium, -ii, n. 

powerful, poténs, gen. potentis 

praise (v5.), laudē (1); (noun), laus, laudis, f 

prefer, mālē, mālle, māluī 

prepare, paro (1) 

preserve, cónservó (1) 

press, premó, -ere, pressi, pressum 

pretty, bellus, -a, -um; pulcher, -chra, -chrum 

priest, sacerdos, -dótis, m. 

prohibit, prohibed, -ére, -ui, -itum 

promise, prómitto, -ere, misi, -missum 

provided that, dummodo + subj. 

pupil, discipula, -ac, f; discipulus, -i, m. 

pursuit, studium, -ii, 41. 

put, pond, -ere, posui, positum 


Q 


queen, régina, -ae, f. 
quick, celer, -eris, -ere 
quickly, celeriter, cito 
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R 


raise, tollē, -ere, sustuli, sublātum 

rather: express this with comp. degree of adj. or 
acd. 

read, lcgó, -cre, légi, léctum 

real, vérus, -a, -um 

reason, ratio, -Onis, f. 

receive, accipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptum 

recite, recitd (1) 

recognize, recognēscē, -ere, -nóvi, -nitum 

refuse, recüso (1) 

regain, recipió, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptum 

region, loca, -Orum, n. 

remain, remane, -ére, -mánsi, -mansum 

report, nüntió (1) 

republic, rës püblica, rei püblicae, f. 

reputation, fama, -ae, /: 

rescue, éripió, -ere, -ui, -reptum 

rest, the rest, céteri, -ae, -a 

restrain, teneó, -ére, -ui, -lentum 

return (go back), redcó, -ire, -ij, -itum 

return (in return for), pro + ubi. 

riches, divitiae, -árum, f. pl. 

right (noun), ids, iris, n.; (adj.), dexter, -tra, 
-trum 

road, via, -ae, f 

Roman, Rēmānus, -a, -um 

Rome, Roma, -ae, £ 

rose, rosa, -ae, f£. 

rule (noun), regnum, -i, 7.; (vb.), regó, -ere, rēxī, 
réctum 

rumor, rümor, -móris, m. 

rua, currd, -ere, cucurri, cursum 


S 


sad, tristis, -e 

safe, salvus, -a, -um 

safety, salūts, -lütis, £ 

sailor, nauta, -ae, m. 

sake (for the sake of), gen. + causā 
salt, sal, salis, m. 

same, idem, eadem, idem 

satisfy, satió (1) 

save, serv (1); cónservo (1) 

say, dicó, -ere, dixi, dictum 

School, lüdus, -7, 21. 

sea, mare, -is, 7. 

second, secundus, -a, -um; alter, -era, -erum 
see, vided, -ére, vidi, visum 


seek, petó, -ere, -īvī, -itum; quaeró, -ere, -sivi, 
-situm 

seem, videor, -éri, visus sum 

seize, rapid, -ere, -ui, raptum 

senate, senátus, -üs, m. 

send, mittó, -ere, misi, missum 

serious, gravis, -¢ 

serve, servid, -ire, -ivi, -itum + dat. 

service, officium, -iī, n. 

seven, septem 

she, ea; often indicated only by the personal ending 
of vb. 

ship, nāvis, -is, f. 

short, brevis, -e 

show, ostendó, -ere, -i, -tentum 

shun, vito (1); fugió, -ere, fügi, fugitūrum 

sign, signum, -i, 7. 

similar, similis, -e 

since, quoniam + indic.; cum + subj.; abl. abs. 

sister, soror, -róris, f. 

SiX, sex 

skill, ars, artis, f. 

slave, servus, -ī, m.; slavegirl, serva, -ae, f. 

slavery, servitūs, -tütis, f. 

sleep (vb), dormió, -ire, -ivi, -itum; (noun), 
somnus, -i, rn. 

slender, gracilis, -e 

small, parvus, -a, -um 

so, ita, sic (usually with vbs.), tam (usually with 
adjs. and advs.); so great, tantus, -a, -um 

soldier, miles, -litis, #72. 

some, a certain one (indef.), quidam, quaedam, 
quiddam; (more emphatic pron.), aliquis, aliquid 

some .. . others, alii . . . alii 

son, filius, -iī, 772. 

soon, mox 

sort, genus, -neris, m. 

soul, animus, -ī, 7. 

sound, sānus, -a, -um; salvus, -a, -um 

spare, parcó, -ere, peperci, parsürum + dat. 

speak, dicó, -ere, dixit, dictum; loquor, -ī, locütus 
sum 

spirit, spiritus, -üs, m. 

stand, stó, stare, stet, statum 

start, proficiscor, -i, -fectus sum 

state, cīvitās, -tātis, /.; rēs püblica, rei püblicae, f. 

story, fabula, -ae, f. 

street, via, -ae, f. 

strength, Yirēs, -ium, f. pl. 

strong, fortis, -e; be strong, valeo, -ére, -ui, -itürum 

student, discipula, -ae, f.; discipulus, -ī, #77. 
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study (noun), studium, -ii, n.; (vb), studeo, -ére, -ui 


+ dat. 
suddenly, subit6 
summer, aestās, -tàtis, f. 
sun, söl, solis, m. 
support, aló, -ere, -ui, altum 
suppose, opinor, -Ārī, -àtus sum; putē (1) 
suppress, opprimó, -primere, -pressi, -pressum 
supreme power, imperium, -ii, 11. 
sure, certus, -a, -um 
surrender, irādē, -ere, -didi, -ditum 
sweet, dulcis, -e 
Swift, celer, -eris, -ere 
sword, ferrum, -ī, 5.; gladius, -ii, #7. 
Syracuse, Syrácüsae, -árum, f. pi. 


T 


talk, loquor, -ī, -cütus sum 

teach, doccó, -ére, -ui, doctum 

teacher, magister, -Irī, m.; magistra, -ae, f. 

tear, lacrima, -ae, f. 

tell, dicó, -ere, dixi, dictum 

ten, decem 

terrify, terreó, -ére, -ui, -itum 

territory, fines, -ium, m. pl. 

than, quam; or simple abl. 

thank, grātiās agó, -ere, egi, āctum + dat. 

that demonstrative), ille, illa, illud; is, ea, id; 
that (of yours), iste, ista, istud 

that (subord. conj.), not expressed in ind. state; ut 
(purp. and result); n& (fear) 
that... not, nē (purp.), ut... nón (result); ut 
(feur) 

that (rel. pron.), qui, quae, quod 

their, suus, -a, -um (reflexive), eórum, eárum (not 
reflexive) 

them. See he, she, it. 

then, tum, deinde 

there, ibi 

therefore, igitur (postpositive) 

these. See this, demonstrative. 

they. See he, she, it; often expressed simply by the 
personal ending of vb. 

thing, rës, rei, f; often merely the neut. of an adj. 

think, putó (1); arbitror, -Ārī, -ātus sum 

third, tertius, -a, -um 

this, hic, haec, hoc; is, ca, id 

those. Sce that, demonstrative. 

thousand, mille (Pideci. adj. sg.), milia, -iüm, 7. 
(noun in pl.) 


three, trés, tria 

through, per + acc. 

throughout, per acc. 

throw, iació, -ere, iēcī, iactum 

thus, sic 

time, tempus, -poris, /t.; (period of) time, actas, 
-tátis, f. 

to (place to which), ad + acc; (ind. obj.), dat.; 
(purp.), ut + subj., ad + gerund or gerundive 

today, hodic 

tolerate, toleró (1) 

tomorrow, cris 

too, nimis, nimium; or use comp. degree of adj. or 
adv. 

touch, tangó, -ere, tetigi. tactum 

travel (abroad), peregrinor, -ārī, -àtus sum 

trivial, levis, -e 

troops, cópiae, -ārum, f. pl. 

Troy, Tróia, -ae, f. 

true, vérus, -a, -um 

truly, véré 

trust, crēdē, -ere, -didi, -ditum + dat. 

truth, vēritās, -tátis, f. 

try, experior, -iri, expertus sum 

turn, vertó, -ere, -7, versum 

twenty, viginti 

two, duo, duae, duo 

type, genus, -neris, 7. 

tyrant, tyrannus, -i, 771. 


U 


unable (be) nón possum 
uncertain, incertus, -à, -um 
under, sub + abl. (= place where), 
+ ace. (= place to which) 
understand, intclicgē, -ere, -lēxī, -lēctum; 
comprchendē, -ere, -ī, -hénsum 
unfortunate, miser, -era, -erum 
unless, nisi 
unwilling (be), nēlē, nólle, nólui 
urban, urbane, urbānus, -a, -um 
urge, hortor, -ári, -Ātus sum 
use, ütor, -ī, üsus sum + abl. 


V 


verse, versus, -üs, n. 

very, express this by the superl. degree of adj. or 
adv. 

vice, vitium, -ii, 7. 
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Virgil, Vergilius, -ii, 7. willing (be), volo, velle, volui 
virtue, virtüs, -tütis, f. window, fenestra, -ae, f. 
wine, vinum, -i, 71. 
Ww wisdom, sapientia, -ae, f. 
- lā wise, sapiéns, gen. sapientis 

wage, gerd, -cre, gessi, gestum wisely, sapienter 
walls, moenia, -ium, 7. pf. wish, cupid, -ere, -īvī, -itum; volo, velle, volu 
want, volo, velle, volui with, cum + abl.: abl. of means (no prep.) 
war, bellum, -ī, n. without, sine + «bf. 
warn, monco, -ére, -ui, -itum woman, femina, -ae, f; often expressed by fem. of 
water, aqua, -ae, f. an adj. 
we. See |; often expressed simply by the personal word, verbum, -i, n. 

ending of vb. work, labor, -bóris, m.; opus, operis, a. 
wealth, divitiae, -àrum, f. pl. world, mundus, -i, m. 
weapons, arma, -Orum, n. pl. worse, peior, -ius 
well, bene worst, pessimus, -a, -um 
what (pron.), quid; (adj.), qui, quae, quod write, scribó, -ere, scripsi, scriptum 
whatever, quisquis, quidquid writer, scriptor, -tàris, m. 
when, participiul phrase; abl. abs.; cum + subj.; 

(interrogative), quando; (rel. ), ubi Y 
whence, unde, adv. 
where, ubi year, annus, -i, m. 
wherefore, guārč yesterday, heri 
which (rel. pron. and interrogative adj.), qui, quae, yield, cēdē, -ere, cessi, cessum 

quod you, til, tuj; often expressed simply by the personal 
while, dum ending of vb. 
who (rcf. ), qui, quae, quod; (interrogative), quis, young man, aduléscéns, -centis, zn. 

quid your (sg.), tuus, -a, -um; (p/.), vester, -tra, -trum 
whole, totus, -a, -um yourself (reflexive), tui, tibi, etc; (intensive), ipse, 
why, cür ipsa 
wicked, malus, -a, -um youth, iuvenis, -is, 77. 


wife, uxor, uxóris, f. 
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An Arabic numeral after a vocabulary entry indicates the chapter in 
which the word is first introduced as an item of required vocabulary. Arabic 
(1) in parentheses after a verb shows that this is a regular verb of the first 
conjugation with a sequence of principal parts ending in -üre, -dvi, -ātum. 
For prefixes and suffixes see the lists in the Appendix. 


A 


ā or ab, prep. + abl., from, away from; 
by (agent). 14 

abeó, -ire, -ii, -itum, go away, depart, leave. 37 

absconditus, -a, -um, hidden, secret 

absēns, gen. -sentis, adj., absent, away. 37 

absum, -esse, fui, āfutūrum, be away, be absent 

abundantia, -ae, /., abundance 

ac. See atque. 

accédó, -ere, -cessi, -cessum, come near, 
approach. 36 

accipič, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptum, take, receive, 
accept. 24 

accommodē (1), adjust, adapt 

accüsátor, -tóris, m., accuser 

accūsē (1), accuse 

Acer, acris, ācre, sharp, keen, eager, severe, 
fierce. 16 

acerbitas, -tātis, /., harshness 

acerbus, -a, -um, harsh, bitter, grievous. 12 

Achillés, -is, m., Achilles, Greek hero, chief 
character in the Iliad 

aciés, -éi, /., sharp edge, keenness, line of battle 
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acquiro, -ere, -quisivi, -quisitum, acquire, gain 

ācriter, adv., keenly, fiercely. 32 

ad, prep. + acc., to, up to, near to. 8 

addiscē, -ere, -didicī, learn in addition 

addūcē, -ere, -düxi, -ductum, lead to, induce 

adeč, -ire, -il, -itum, go to, approach. 37 

adferē, -ferre, attuli, allátum, bring to. 31 

adfició, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum, affect, afflict, weaken 

adició, -ere, -iēcī, -iectum, add 

adiuvē, -áre, -iūvī, -iitum, help, aid, assist; 
please. 4 

admiror, -àri, -àtus sum, wonder at, admire 

admitté, -ere, -mīsī, -missum, admit, receive, 
let in. 17 

admoned = moneó 

adnuó, -ere, -nui, nod assent 

adoptó (1), wish for oneself, select, adopt 

adsum, -esse, -fui, -futürum, be ncar, be present, 
assist 

adūtātiā, -ünis, f, fawning, flattery 

aduléscéns, -centis, n. and f, young man or 
woman. 12 

aduléscentia, -ae, /, youth, young manhood; 
youthfulness. 5 

adultus, -a, -um, grown up, mature, adult 
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adūrē, -ere, -ussī, -ustum, set fire to, burn, singe 

advenió, -ire, -véni, -ventum, come (1o), arrive 

adversus, -a, -um, facing, opposite, adverse. 34 

adversus, prep. + acc., toward, facing; against 

advesperāscit, advesperāscere, advesperāvit, 
impers., evening is coming on, it is growing 
dark 

aedificium, -ii, n., building, structure. 39 

aegré, adv., with difficulty, hardly, scarcely 

aequitas, -tātis, /., justice, fairness, equity 

aequus, -a, -um, level, even, calm, equal, just, 
favorable. 22 

aes, aeris, n., bronze. 40 

aestās, -tātis, /, summer. 35 

gestus, -üs, m., heat, tide 

aetās, -tatis, /., period of life, life, age, an age, 
time. 16 

aeternus, -a, -um, eternal 

Agamemnon, -aonis, 7, Agamemnon, 
commander-in-chief of the Greek forces at Troy 

ager, agri, m., field, farm. 3 

agē, -ere, égi, āctum, drive, lead, do, act; of time 
or life, pass, spend; 
grātiās agere + dat., thank. 8 

agricola, -ae, m., farmer. 3 

agricultüra, -ae, /., agriculture 

hit, aiunt, he says, they say, assert. 25 

Alexander, -drī, 7t, Alexander the Great, 
renowned Macedonian general and king, 
4th cen., B.C. 

aliénus, -a, -um, belonging to another (cp. alius), 
foreign, strange, alien 

alióqui, «dv., otherwise 

aliqui, aliqua, aliquod, indef. pronominal adj., 
some 

aliquis, aliquid (gen. alicuius; dat. alicui), indef. 
pron., someone, somebody, something. 23 

aliter, udv., otherwise 

alius, alia, aliud, other, another; 
alit... alil, some . . . others. 9 

alē, -ere, alui, altum, nourish, support, sustain, 
increase; cherish. 13 

alter, -era, -erum, the other (of two), second. 9 

altus, -a, -um, high, deep 

ambitio, -dnis, f., a canvassing for votes; ambition; 
flattery 

ambufo (1), walk. 39 

āmēn, adv. from Hebrew, truly, verily, so be it 

unica, -ae, /., (female) friend. 3 

amicitia, -ae, /.. friendship. 10 

amiculum, -i, »., cloak 


amicus, -a, -um, friendly. 11 

amicus, -i, 7., (male) friend. 3 

āmittē, -ere, -misi, -missum, lose, let go. 12 

amó (1), love, like; amābē tē, please. 1 

amor, amóris, 21., love. 7 

ūmoveā, -ēre, -mévi, -mótum, move away, remove 

an, ady. and conj. introducing the second part of a 
double question (see utrum), or; used alone, or, 
can it be that 

ancilla, -ae, f, maidservant 

angelus, -i, ., angel 

angulus, -i, ».. corner 

angustus, -a, -um, narrow, limited 

anima, -ae, f. soul, spirit. 34 

animal, -mālis, »., a living creature, animal. 14 

animus, -i, m., soul, spirit, mind; animi, -órum, 
high spirits, pride, courage. 5 

annus, -Ī, m., year. 12 

ante, prep. + acc., before (in place or time), in 
front of; adv., before, previously. 13 

anteà, adv., before, formerly 

antepónó, -ere, -posuī, -positum, pul before, prefer 
* dat. 35 

antiquus, -a, -um, ancient, old-time. 2 

Apollo, -linis, 77.. Phoebus Apollo, god of sun, 
prophecy, poetry, etc. 

apparatus, -ūs, 7., equipment, splendor 

appelló (1), speak to, address (as), call, name. 14 

approbé (1), approve 

appropinquó (|) + dat., approach, draw near to 

aptus, -a, -um, fit, suitable 

apud, prep. + acc., among, in the presence of, at 
the house of. 31 

aqua, -ae, /., water. 14 

āra, -ae, f., altar 

arünea, -ac, f., spider's web 

arbitror, -ári, -ātus sum, judge, think. 34 

arbor, -boris, f., tree. 38 

arcus, -üs, 71, bow 

argentum, -i, 7., silver, money 

argümentum, -Ī, »., proof, evidence, argument. 19 

arma, -órum, #., arms, weapons. 28 

arē (|), plow 

ars, artis, f., art, skill. 14 

arx, arcis, /., citadel, stronghold. 23 

as, assis, m., an as (a small copper coin roughly 
equivalent to a cent). 31 

Asia, -ae, f, Asia, commonly the Roman province 
in Asia Minor. 12 

asper, -era, -erum, rough, harsh. 21 

aspiciā, -cre, -spexi, -spectum, look at, behold 
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assentütor, -tēris, n., yes-man, flatterer 

astrum, -3, #., star, constellation 

at, conj., bul; but, mind you; bul, you say; a more 
emotional adversative than sed. 19 

ter, ātra, atrum, dark, gloomy 

Athénae, -ārum, /. pl., Athens. 37 

Athéniénsis, -e, Athenian; Athéniénsés, -ium, the 
Athenians 

atque or ac, conj., and, and also, and even. 21 

atqui, conj.. and yet, still 

auctor, -tóris, ni., increaser; author, originator. 19 

auctoritis, -tātis, /., authority 

audācia, -ac, f., daring, boldness, audacity 

audāx, ven. audācis, daring, bold 

audeó, -tre, ausus sum, dare. 7 

alið, -Īre, -ivi, -itum, hear, listen to. 10 

auditor, -tóris, 17., hearer, listener, member of an 
audience. 16 

auferd, -ferre, abstuli, ablatum, bear away, carry 
off 

Augustus, -Ī, m., Augustus, the first Roman 
emperor 

aureus, -1, -um, golden 

auris, -is, /.. ear. 14 

nurum, -Ī, ;:., gold 

aut, conj., or; aut... aut, either... or. 17 

autem, posipositive conj., however; moreover. | | 

auxilium, -ii, 7.. aid, help. 31 

avaritia, -ae, /-, greed, avarice 

avārus, -a, -um, greedy, avaricious. 3 

āvehē, -ere, -vexī, -vectum, carry away 

ūvertē, -ere, -vertī, -versum, turn away, avert. 23 

āvocē (|), call away, divert 


B 


balbus, -a, -um, stammering, stuttering 

barba, -ae, f, beard 

bāsium, -it, n.. kiss. 4 

beātus, -a, -um, happy, fortunate, blessed. 10 

bellicus, -a, -um, relating to war, military 

bellum, -i, 2., war. 4 

bellus, -a, -um, pretty, handsome, charming. 4 

bene, adv. of bonus, well, satisfactorily, quite. Il 
(comp. melius; superi. optime. 32) 

beneficium, -ii, z., benefit, kindness, favor. 19 

benevolentia, -ae, /, good will, kindness 

béstia, -ac, f.. animal, beast 

bibó, -ere, bibi, drink. 30 

bis, adv., twice 


bonus, -a, -um, good, kind. 4 (comp. melior; superl. 
optimus, 27) 

bas, bovis, m.//., bull, ox, cow 

brevis, -e, short, small, brief. 16 

brevitās, -tātis, £, shortness, brevity 

breviter, ady., briefly 

Britannia, -ac, f, Britain 

Brundisium, -iī, n., important seaport in S. Italy 

Brütus, -i, m., famous Roman name: L. Junius 
Brutus, who helped establish the Roman 
republic; M. Junius Brutus, one of the 
conspirators against Julius Caesar 


C 


C., abbreviation for the common name Gaius 

cadē, -ere, cecidi, cāsūrum, fall. 12 

caecus, -a, -um, blind. 17 

caelestis, -e, heavenly, celestial 

caelum, -i, n., sky, heaven. 5 

Caesar, -saris, m., Caesar, especially Gaius Julius 
Caesar. 12 

calamitās, -tātis, /.. misfortune, disaster 

calculus, -i, m., pebble 

campana, -ae, f., bell (/ate Lat.) 

candidus, -a, -um, shining, bright, white; beautiful. 
33 

canis, -is (gen. pl. canum), m./f., dog 

canó, -ere, cecinī, cantum, to sing about 

cantó (1), sing 

capillus, -ī, m., hair (of head or beard) 

capio, -ere, cēpī, captum, take, capture, seize, 
get. 10 

captó (1), grab, seek to get, hunt for (legacies, 
etc.) 

caput, -pitis, "., head; leader; beginning; life; 
heading, chapter. 11 

carbó, -bónis, 277., coal, charcoal 

cared, -ērc, -ui, -itūrum + abl. of separation, be 
without, be deprived of, want, lack, be free 
from. 20 

Caritas, -tātis, f. dearness, affection 

carmen, -minis, 7., song, poem. 7 

carp, -ere, carpsī, carptum, harvest, pluck; 
seize. 36 

Carthāgē, -ginis, £, Carthage (city in N. Africa). 
24 


crus, -a, -um, dear. 11 
casa, -ae, /., house, cottage, hut. 21 
cāsus, -üs, m., accident, chance 
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caténa, -ae, f, chain 

Catilina, -ae, 71., L. Sergius Catiline, leader of 
the conspiracy against the Roman state in 
63 B.C. 

Catullus, -i, 77., Gaius Valerius Catullus, Ist cen. 
B.C. lyric poet 

cuttus, -Ī, m., cat (late word for classical félés, -is) 

causa, -ae, f., cause, reason; case, situation; causa 
with a preceding gen., for the sake of, on 
account of. 21 

caved, -ére, cāvī, cautum, beware, avoid 

cavus, -i, m., hole 

cēdē, -ere, cessi, cessum, go, withdraw; yield to, 
submit, grant. 28 

celer, -eris, -ere, swift, quick, rapid. 16 

celeritās, -tātis, f.. speed, swiftness 

celeriter, swiftly, quickly 

céna, -ae, f., dinner. 26 

céné (1), dine. 5 

centum, indecl. adj., a hundred. 15 

cernó, -ere, crēvī, cretum, distinguish, discern, 
perceive. 22 

certé, adv, certainly 

certus, -a, -um, definite, sure, certain, reliable. 19 

cervus, -1, m., stag, deer 

céteri, -ae, -a, the remaining, the rest, the 
other. 30 

Cicerē, -rónis, 7., Marcus Tullius Cicero. 8 

cicūta, -ac, f, hemlock (poison) 

cinis, -neris, /n., ashes 

circénsés, -ium, #7. pl. (sc. lūdī), games in the 
Circus 

cito, ady., quickly. 17 

civilis, -e, civil, civic 

civis, -is, m./f., citizen. 14 

cīvitās, -tātis, /.. state, citizenship. 7 

clārus, -a, -um, clear, bright; renowned, famous, 
illustrious. 18 

claudó, -ere, clausi, clausum, shut, close 

clémentia, -ae, /., mildness, gentleness, mercy. 16 

coepi, coepisse, coeptum (defective vb.; pres. system 
supplied by incipio), began. 17 

coerceó, -ére, -ui, -itum, curb, check, repress 

cēgitē (1), think, ponder, consider, plan. 1 

cegnūscē, -ere, -névi, -nitum, become acquainted 
with, learn, recognize; in perf. tenses, know. 30 

cógà, -ere, coēgī, coüctum, drive or bring together, 
force, compel. 36 

colligē, -ere, -légi, -lēctum, gather together, collect 

collocē (1), place, put, arrange 


collum, -i, 7., neck 

colé, -ere, colui, cultum, cultivate; cherish 

color, -óris, ;n., color 

commemoró (1), remind, relate, mention 

commisceó, -ére, -ui, -mixtum, intermingle, join 

committo, -ere, -misi, -missum, entrust, commit. 15 

commünis, -e, common, general, of/for the 
community. 20 

compaurē (1), compare 

compónó, -ere, -posuī, -positum, put together, 
compose 

comprehendē, -cre, -henif, -hénsum, grasp, seize, 
arrest; comprehend, understand. 30 

concēdē, -ere, -cessi, -cessum, yield, grant, concede 

concilium, -ii, 7., council 

condē, -ere, -didi, -ditum, put together or into, 
store; build, found, establish. 29 

cūnferē, -ferre, contuli, collatum, bring together, 
compare; sé cónferre, betake oneself, go. 31 

cünfidó, -ere, -fisus sum, have confidence in, 
believe confidently, be confident 

cūnfiteor, -ērī, -fessus sum, confess 

congreg6 (1), gather together, assemble 

conició, -ere, -iēcī, -iectum, throw, hurl, put with 
force; put together, conjecture 

coniūrātič, -ónis, /., conspiracy 

ceniūrāti, -ürum, 71. pl., conspirators. 20 

conor, -ārī, -Ātus sum, try, attempt. 34 

cónscientia, -ac, /., consciousness, knowledge; 
conscience 

cünscius, -a, -um, conscious, aware of 

cēnservē (1), preserve, conserve, maintain. | 

consilium, -iI, z., counsel, advice, plan, purpose; 
judgment, wisdom. 4 

cónsistó, -ere, -stitī + in, depend on 

cünstó, -üre, -stitī, -stātūrum + ex, consist of 

cūnsuēscē, -ere, -suévi, -suétum, become 
accustomed 

consul, -sulis, 77., consul. 11 

cónsuló, -ere, -sului, -sultum, look out for, have 
regard for 

cónsultum, -1, n.. decree 

cónsümó, -ere, -sümpsi, -sümptum, use up, 
consume. 30 

contemnó, -erc, -tempsī, -temptum, despise, scorn. 
36 

contend, -erc, -tendī, -tentum, strive, struggle. 
contend, hasten. 29 

contined, -ére, -tinul, -tentum, hold together, keep, 
enclose, restrain, contain. 21 
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contingó, -ere, -tigi, -tàctum, touch closely, befall, 
fall to one's lot 

contra, prep. + acc., against. 19 

contundē, -tundere, -tudi, -tüsum, beat, crush, 
bruise, destroy. 36 

conturbé (1). throw into confusion 

converts, -ere, -verti, -versum, turn around, cause 
to turn 

convocó (1), call together, convene 

copia, -ae, /.. abundance, supply; cēpiae, -arum, 
supplies, troops, forces. 8 

copiose, adv., fully, at length, copiously 

Corinthus, -T, /., Corinth 

cornü, -üs, #., horn. 20 

coróna, -ae, /., crown 

corpus, -poris, n., body. 7 

corrigó, -ere, -réxi, -réctum, make right, correct 

corrüboró (1), strengthen 

corrumpó, -ere, -rüpi, -ruptum, ruin, corrupt 

cētīdič, adv., daily, every day. 36 

crás, ady., tomorrow. 5 

creator, -tūris, (n, creator 

creātūra, -ae, f., creature (/ate Lat.) 

créber, -bra, -brum, thick, frequent, numerous 

crédé, -ere, crēdidī, créditum, believe, trust. 25; + 
dat. 35 

creó (1), create. 12 

crēscā, -erc, crévi, crētum, increase. 34 

crüdélis, -e, cruel 

crüstulum, -T, 7., pastry, cookie 

cubiculum, -i, x., bedroom, room 

culpa, -ae, /.. fault, blame. 5 

culpé (1), blame, censure. 5 

cultüra, -ae, f. cultivation 

cum, conj., with subj., when, since, although; 
with ind., when. 31 

cum, prep. + abl., with. 10 

cūnctāliē, -ēnis, /., delay 

cūnctātor, -tūris, ım., delayer 

cünctor (1), delay 

cupiditās, -tátis, f. desire, longing, passion; 
cupidity, avarice. 10 

cupido, -dinis, f.. desire, passion. 36 

cupidus, -a, -um, desirous, eager, fond; 4 
gen., desirous of, cager for. 39 

cupid, -ere, cupīvī, cupitum, desire, wish, long 
for. 17 

cir, adv., why. 18 

cüra, -ae, f., care, attention, caution, anxicty. 4 

cüró (1), care for, attend to; heal, cure; take 
care. 36 


curró, -ere, cucurri, cursum, run, rush, move 
quickly. 14 

cursus, -üs, m.. running, race; course. 28 

curvus, -a, -um, curved, crooked, wrong 

custédia, -ae, f., protection, custody; pl., guards. 32 

custós, -tūdis, 7., guardian, guard 


D 


damnó (1), condemn 

Damoclés, -is, 72., Damocles, an attendant of 
Dionysius 

dē, prep. + ubl., down from, from; concerning, 
about. 3 

dea, -ae, f. (dut. and abl. pl. deābus), goddess. 6 

débeó, -ére, -uī, -itum, owe, ought, must. | 

débilitó (1), weaken 

dēcernē, -cre, -crēvī, -crétum, decide, settle, decree. 
36 

décerté (1), fight it out, fight to the finish, contend 

decimus, -a, -um, tenth. 15 

décipió, -ere, -cépi, -ceptum, deceive 

decor, -córis, m., beauty, grace 

dēcrētum, -T, 71., decree 

dédicó (1), dedicate. 28 

dēfendē, -ere, -fendi, -fēnsum, ward off, defend, 
protect. 20 

dēficiā, -ere, -féci, -fectum, fail 

dēgustē (1), taste 

dehinc, adv., then, next. 25 

deinde, adv., thereupon, next, then. 18 

délectatié, -dnis, f. delight, pleasure, 
enjoyment. 27 

délectd (1), delight, charm, please. 19 

déleo, -čre, délévi, délétum, destroy, wipe out, 
erase. 17 

dētīberē (1), consider, deliberate 

dēmēns, gen. -mentis, adj., out of one's mind, 
insane, foolish 

dēmittē, -ere, -misi, -missum, let down, lower 

dēmēnstrē (1), point out, show, demonstrate. 8 

Démosthenés, -is, m., Demosthenes, the most 
famous Greek orator, 4th cen. B.C. 

dénique, adv., at last, finally. 29 

dēns, dentis, mm., tooth 

dépónà, -ere, -posul, -positum, put down, lay aside 

déportà (1), carry off 

dēsīderā (1), desire, long for, miss. 17 

dēsidiēsus, -a, -um, lazy 

désinó, -ere, -sivi, -situm, ccase, leave olT. 34 

désipio, -ere, act foolishly 


déstinátus, -a, -um, resolved, resolute, firm 

dētrīmentum, -T, 7., loss, detriment 

deus, -i, m. (voc. sg. deus, nom. pl. dei or di, dat. 
and abl. pl. dis), god. 6 

dévocó (1), call down or away 

dexter, -tra, -trum, right, right-hand. 20 

diabolus, -i, m., devil 

dicó, -ere, dixi, dictum, say, tell, speak; call, 
name. 10 

dictāta, -ērum, n. pi., things dictated, lessons, 
precepts 

dictator, -tēris, m., dictator 

dictó (1), say repeatedly, dictate 

diés, -&i, ., day. 22 

difficilis, -e, hard, difficult, troublesome. 16 

digitus, -i, »., finger, toe. 31 

dignitās, -tātis, f, merit, prestige, dignity. 38 

dignus, -a, -um + ubi., worthy, worthy of. 29 

diligéns, ger. -gentis, adj., diligent, careful. 27 

diligenter, adv., diligently 

diligentia, -ae, f., diligence 

diligó, -ere, diléxi, diléctum, esteem, love. 13 

dimidium, -ii, 7., half 

dimitto, -ere, -misi, missum, send away, dismiss 

Dionýsius, -ii, n., Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse 

discédó, -ere, -cessī, -cessum, go away, depart. 20 

discipula, -ae, f., and discipulus, -ī, 771., learner, 
pupil, disciple. 6 

discó, -ere, didicT, learn. 8 

disputátió, -ónis, /, discussion 

disputā (1), discuss 

dissimilis, -e, unlike, different. 27 

dissimulē (1), conceal 

distinguó, -ere, -stīnxī, -stinctum, distinguish 

diü, adv., long, for a long time. 12 

dives, gen. divitis or ditis, adj., rich. 32 

divinus, -a, -um, divine, sacred 

divitiae, -drum, f. pl., riches, wealth. 13 

dö, dare, dedi, datum, give, offer. 1 

doced, -ére, -ui, doctum, teach. 8 

doctrina, -ae, f., teaching, instruction, learning 

doctus, -a, -um, taught, learned, skilled. 13 

doleó, -ére, -ui, -itürum, grieve, suffer; hurt, give 
pain. 3] 

dolor, -lóris, ., pain, grief. 38 

domesticus, -a, -um, domestic; civil 

domina, -ae, f., mistress, lady. 40 

dominātus, -üs, 21., rule, mastery, tyranny 

dominicus, -a, -um, belonging to a master; the 
Lord's 

dominus, -I, 7, master, lord. 40 
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domus, -üs (-), £, house, home; domi, at home; 
domum, (to) home; domó, from home. 37 

dünum, -i, ”.. gift, present, 4 

dormió, -ire, -ivi, -ītum, sleep. 31 

dubitē (1), doubt, hesitate. 30 

dubium, -ii, »., doubt 

dücó, -ere, dūxī, ductum, lead; consider, regard; 
prolong. 8 

dulcis, -e, sweet, pleasant, agreeable. 16 

dum, conj., while, as long as; at the same time 
that; until. 8 

dummodo, conj., with subj., provided that, so long 
as, 32 

duo, duae, duo, two. 15 

dūrē (1), harden, last, endure 

dürus, -a, -um, hard, harsh, rough, stern, 
unfeeling, hardy, tough, difficult. 29 

dux, ducis, 777., leader, guide, commander, 
general. 23 


E 


ē. See ex. 

ecclésia, -ae, /., church (ecclesiastical Lat.) 

ēducē (1), bring up, educate. 23 

ēdikē, -ere, -dūxī, -ductum, lead out 

efferó, -ferre, extull, ēlātum, carry out; bury; lift 
up, exalt 

efficid, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum, accomplish, perform, 
bring about, cause 

effugiē, -ere, -fūgī, -fugitūrum, flee from, flee away, 
escape 

eged, -ëre, egul + abl. or gen., need, lack, want. 28 

ego, mei, I. 11 

égredior, -i, -gressus sum, go out, depart. 34 

€ició, -ere, -iēcī, -iectum, throw out, drive out. 15 

elementum, -ī, n., element, first principle 

elephantus, -i, m., elephant. 31 

&loquéns, gen. -quentis, adj., eloquent 

&oquentia, -ae, f.. cloquence 

émendó (1), correct, emend 

emó, -ere, ml, emptum, buy 

€moveó, -ére, -móvi, -mótum, move away, remove 

enim, postpositive conj.. for, in fact, truly. 9 

Ennius, -ii, au., Quintus Ennius, early Roman 
writer 

énumers (1), count up, enumerate 

eð, īre, ii (or īvī), itum, go. 37 

epigramma, -matis, 7., inscription, epigram 

epistula, -ae, f, letter, epistle 

eques, equitis, 7, horseman 
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equidem, adv. especially common with Ist pers., 
indeed, truly, for my part 

equitátus, -üs, m.. cavalry 

equus, -i, n. horse. 23 

erga, prep. + acc, toward. 38 

ergà, adv, therefore 

éripió, -ere, -ripui, -reptum, snatch away, take 
away, rescue, 22 

errē (1), wander; err, go astray, make a mistake, 
be mistaken. 1 

error, -róris, m., a going astray, error, mistake 

et, conj., and; even (= etiam), et... et, both... 
and. 2 

etiam, ach., even, also. 1) 

etsi, conj., even if (et-sī), although. 38 

čveniē, -ire, -véni, -ventum, come out, turn out, 
happen 

éventus, -Ūs, ın., outcome, result 

ex or ē, prep + abl., out of, from within, from; by 
reason of, on account of; following cardinal 
numerals, of. Ex can be used before consonants 
or vowels; &, before consonants only. 8 

excellentia, -ac, /., excellence, merit 

excipio, -ere, -cépi, -ceptum, take oul, except; take, 
receive, capture. 24 

exclámó (1), cry out, call out 

exclüdo, -ere, -clüsi, -clüsum, shut out, exclude 

excrució (1), torture, torment 

excūsātiā, -ūnis, /., excuse 

exemplar, -plāris, n., model, pattern, original. 14 

exemplum, -i, 71. example, model 

exeó, -ire, -iī, -itum, go out, exit. 37 

exercitus, -üs, /71., army. 32 

exigē, -igere, -Ggi, -āctum (ev + ugā), drive out, 
force out, extract, drive through, complete, 
perfect. 36 

eximius, -a, -um, extraordinary, excellent 

exitium, -iī, 7.. destruction, ruin. 4 

expello, -ere, -puli, -pulsum, drive out, expel, 
banish. 24 

experior, -iri, -pertus sum, try, test; experience. 39 

explcē, -ére, -plēvī, -plétum, fill, fill up, 
complete. 28 

explicó (1), unfold; explain; spread out, deploy. 40 

expūnē, -ere, -posui, -positum, set forth, explain, 
expose. 30 

exquisitus, -à, -um, sought-out, exquisite, excellent 

exsilium, -ii, #., exile, banishment, 31 

exspectd (1), look for, expect, await. 15 

exstinguó, -ere, -stīnxī, -stinctum, extinguish 

externus, -a, -um, foreign 


extorqued, -ére, -torsī, -tortum, twist away, extort 
extrā, prep. + acc., beyond, outside 
extrémus, -a, -um, outermost, last, extreme 


F 


Fabius, -ii, /., Roman name; especially Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator (the Delayer), 
celebrated for his delaying tactics (Fabian 
tactics) against Hannibal 

fabula, -ae, /.. story, tale; play. 24 

facile, ach., easily. 32 

facilis, -e, easy; agreeable, affable. 16 

fació, -ere, fēcī, factum, make, do, accomplish, 10; 
passive: fió, fieri, factus sum. 36 

factum, -ī, n.. deed, act, achievement. 13 

facultās, -tātis, £, ability, skill, opportunity, means 

falsus, -a, -um, lalse, deceptive 

fama, -ae, f., rumor, report; fame, reputation. 2 

familia, -ae, f, household. family. 19 

fais (indecl. ), n., right, sacred duty; fās est, it is 
right, fitting, lawful 

fateor, -eri, fassus sum, confess, admit. 34 

fatigó (1), weary, tire out. 40 

fātum, -i, r., fate; death; offen pi., the Fates, 29 

faucēs, -ium, /. pl., jaws; narrow passage. 

feliciter, udv.. happily. 32 

felix, gen. -ficis, adj., lucky, fortunate, happy. 22 

fémina, -ae, f. woman. 3 

fenestra, -ae, f, window. 21 

ferē, adv., almost, nearly, generally 

fero, ferre, tuli, lātum, bear, carry, bring; suffer, 
endure, tolerate; say, report. 31 

ferūx, gen. -rücis, fierce, savage. 25 

ferrum, -i, 71.. iron, sword. 22 

ferus, -a, -um, wild, uncivilized, fierce 

festinàtià, -dnis, f.. haste 

festino (1), hasten, hurry 

ficus, -ī and -üs, f., fig tree 

fidélis, -e, faithful, loyal. 25 

fidés, -ei, /.. faith, trust, trustworthiness, fidelity; 
promise, guarantee, protection. 22 

filia, -ne, f (dat. and abl. pl. filiabus), daughter. 3 

filius, -ii, n., son. 3 

finis, -is, ».. end, limit, boundary; purpose; finés, 
-ium (boundaries) territory. 21 

fio, fierī, factus sum, occur. happen; become, be 
made, be donc. 36 

firmus, -a, -um, firm, strong; reliable. 38 

flamma, -ae, /., flame, fire 

fleó, -ēre, flévi, flētum, weep 


flüctus, -üs, m., billow, wave 

flümen, -minis, »., river. 18 

(luó, -ere, flüxi, flüxum, flow. 18 

for, fári, fatus sum, speak (prophetically), talk, 
foretell. 40 

foris, adv., out of doors, outside. 37 

forma, -ae, f, form, shape, beauty. 2 

formica, -ae, f.. ant 

forms (1), form, shape, fashion 

fors, fortis, /.. chance, fortune 

forsan, adv.. perhaps 

fortasse, adv, perhaps. 36 

fortis, -e, strong, brave. 16 

fortiter, udv., bravely. 32 

fortüna, -ae, /., fortune, luck. 2 

forlūnātē, udv., fortunately 

fortūnātus, -a, -um, lucky, fortunate, happy. 13 

forum, -i, n., market place, forum. 26 

foveo, -Ēre, (ovi, fotum, comfort, nurture, support. 
35 

fräter, -tris, #7., brother. 8 

frčns, frontis, /. forehead, brow, front 

früctus, -üs, m., fruit; profit, benefit, enjoyment. 20 

frūgālitās, -tātis, /, frugality 

frūstrā, udv., in vam 

fuga, -ae, /.. flight 

fugio, -ere, fügi, fugitūrum, flee, hurry away; 
escape; go into exile; avoid, shun. 10 

fugitivus, -i, #7., fugitive, deserter, runaway slave 

fugó (1), put to flight, rout 

fulgcē, -ēre, fulsi, flash, shine 

furor, -róris, m.. rage, frenzy, madness 

fürtificus, -a, -um, thievish 

fürtim, udv., stealthily, secretly. 30 


G 


Gaius, -iī, 7;., Gaius, a common praenomen (first 
name); usually abbreviated to C. in writing 

Gallus, -ī, #7. a Gaul. The Gauls were a Celtic 
people who inhabited the district which we 
know as France. 

gaudcē, gaudére, gāvīsus sum, be glad, rejoice. 23 

gaudium, -ii, #7, joy, delight 

geminus, -a, -um, twin. 25 

gēns, gentis, /.. clan, race, nation, people. 21 

genū, genüs, n., knee. 20 

genus, generis, x., origin; kind, type, sort, class. 18 

gerd, -ere, gessi, gestum, carry; carry on, manage, 
conduct, wage, accomplish, perform. 8 

gladius, -iī, 71., sword 
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glória, -ae, /., glory, fame. 5 

gracilis, -e, slender, thin. 27 

Graecia, -ae, f.. Greece. 19 

Graecus, -a, -um, Greek; Graecus, -t, m., a Greek. 6 

grátia, -ae, /., gratitude, favor; grātiās agere + 
dat., to thank. 8 

grátus, -a, -um, pleasing, agreeable; grateful. 37 

gravis, -e, heavy, weighty; serious, important; 
severe, prievous. [9 

gravitās, -tātis, /. weight, seriousness, importance, 
dignity 

graviter, adv, heavily, seriously 

gustó (1), taste 


H 


habeó, -ére, -ui, -itum, have, hold, possess; 
consider, regard. 3 

háümus, -ī, m., hook 

Hannibal, -balis, ):., Hannibal, celebrated 
Carthaginian general in the 2nd Punic War, 
218-201 B.C. 

hasta, -ae, f., spear. 23 

haud, udv., not, not at all (strong negative) 

heri, adv., yesterday. 5 

heu, interjection, ah, alas! (a sound of grief or 
pain). 33 

hic, haec, hoc, demonstrative adj. and pron., this, 
the latter; at times weakened to he, she, it, 
they. 9 

hic, adv, here. 25 

hinc, ady., from this place, hence 

hodie, adv., today. 3 

Homerus, -i, m., Homer, the Greek epic poet 

homó, hominis, 7t, human being, man. 7 

honor, -nóris, m., honor, esteem; public office. 30 

hora, -ae, f.. hour, timc. 10 

horrendus, -a, -um, horrible, dreadful 

hortor, -dri, -àtus sum, urge, encourage. 34 

hortus, -ī, 7^, garden 

hospes, -pitis, m., stranger, guest; host 

hostis, -is, m., an enemy (of the state); hostēs, 
-ium, the enemy. 18 

hui, interj., sound of surprise or approbation not 
unlike our “whee” 

himanitas, -tātis, /. kindness, refinement 

hūmānus, -a, -um, pertaining to man, human; 
humane, kind; refined, cultivated. 4 

humilis, -e, lowly, humble. 27 

humus, -i, f.. ground, earth; soil. 37 

hypocrita, -ae, m.. hypocrite (ecclesiastical Lat.) 
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iaceó, -ére, -ul, lie; lic prostrate; lie dead. 25 

iació, -ere, iēcī, iactum, throw, hurl. 15 

iaculum, -f, 77., dart, javelin 

iam, adv., now, already, soon. 19 

iānva, -ae, f., door. 35 

ibi, adv., there. 6 

Tdem, eadem, idem, the same. 11 

identidem, udv., repeatedly, again and again 

idēneus, -a, -um, suitable, fit, appropriate. 37 

igitur, postpositive conj., therefore, consequently. 5 

ignārus, -a, -um, not knowing, ignorant 

ignis, -is, x., fire. 22 

ignóscó, -ere, -nāvī, -nótum + dar., grant pardon 
to, forgive, overlook. 35 

illacrimó (1) + dar., weep over 

ille, illa, illud, demonstrative adj. and pron., that, 
the former; the famous; ar times weakened to 
he, she, it, they. 9 

illūdē, -ere, -lūsī, -lūsum, mock, ridicule 

imāgē, -ginis, /n.. image, likeness 

imitor, -ārī, -fitus sum, imitate 

immincē, -ēre, overhang, threaten 

immodicus, -a, -um, beyond measure, moderate, 
excessive 

immortālis, -e, not subject to death, immortal. 19 

immētus, -a, -um, unmoved; unchanged; 
unrelenting. 37 

impedimentum, -Ī, ».. hindrance, impediment 

impedió, -ire, -Ivi, -Tium, impede, hinder, 
prevent. 38 

impellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsum, urge on, impel 

impended, ere, hang over, threaten, be imminent 

imperātor, -tóris, ., general, commander-in-chief, 
emperor. 24 

imperidsus, -a, -um, powerful, domineering, 
imperious 

imperium, -ii, n., power to command, supreme 
power, authority, command, control. 24 

imperē (1), give orders to, command + dat. + ut. 
35 

impled, -ēre, implévi, implétum, fill up, complete 

imprimis, adv., especially, particularly 

impróvidus, -a, -um, improvident 

impudéns, gen. -dentis, adj., shameless, impudent 

impudenter, adv., shamelessly, impudently 

impünltus, -a, -um, unpunished, unrestrained, 
safe 

in, prep. + abl.. in, on, 3; + acc., into, toward, 
against. 9 


inānis, -e, empty, vain 

incertus, -a, -um, uncertain, unsure, doubtful 

incipiē, -ere, -cépt, -ceptum, begin, commence. 17 

inclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clūsum, shut in, inclose 

incorruptus, -a, -um, uncorrupted, genuine, pure 

incrédibilis, -e, incredible 

indicó (1), indicate, expose, accuse 

indignus, -a, -um, unworthy 

indūcē, -ere, -düxi, -ductum, lead in, introducc, 
induce 

industria, -ae, /, industry, diligence 

industrius, -a, -um, industrious, diligent 

ined, -ire, -iī, -itum, go in, enter. 37 

ineptió, -ire, play the fool, trifle 

inexpugnābilis, -c, impregnable, unconquerable 

infantia, -ae, f. infancy 

inferi, -órum, n. pl., those below, the dead 

inferó, -ferre, intull, illatum, bring in, bring upon, 
inflict 

infinitus, -a, -um, unlimited, infinite 

infirmus, -a, -um, not strong, weak, feeble. 38 

īnflammē (1), set on fire, inflame 

informis, -e, formless, deformed, hideous 

infortünátus, -a, um, unfortunate 

ingenium, -if, 77., nature, innate talent. 29 

ingéns, gen. -gentis, adj., huge. 16 

ingrātus, -a, -um, unpleasant, ungrateful 

inició, -ere, -iēcī, -iectum, throw on or into, put 
on; inspire 

inimicus, -i, m., (personal) enemy 

iniquus, -a, -um, unequal, unfair, unjust 

initium, -ii, 7., beginning, commencement. 33 

iniüria, -ae, /., injustice, injury, wrong. 39 

iniüstus, -a, -um, unjust. 10 

inops, gen. -opis, adj., poor, needy 

inquam. See inquit. 

inquit, defective verb, he says, placed after one or 
more words of a direct quotation; other forms: 
inquam, I say, inquis, you say. 22 

īnsānia, -ae, f.. insanity, folly 

Tasciéns, gen. -entis, unknowing, unaware 

Ynscribo, -ere, -serīpsī, -scriptum, inscribe, entitle 

insidiae, -àrum, f. pl.. ambush, plot, treachery. 6 

īnsēns, gen. -sontis, guiltless, innocent 

Institud, -ere, -stitui, -stitütum, establish, institute 

Tusula, -ae, f. island. 23 

insurgó, -ere, -surréxi, -surréctum, rise up 

integer, -gra, -grum, untouched, whole, unhurt 

intellegó, -ere, -lēxī, -léctum, understand. 11 

intempestivus, -a, -um, untimely 

inter, prep. + acc., between, among. 15 
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intercipiē, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptum, intercept 

interdum, adv, at times, sometimes 

interea, adv, meanwhile 

interfició, -ere, -féci, -fectum, kill, murder. 37 

interrogāti6, -Onis, /., interrogation, inquiry 

intró (1), walk into, enter 

intródücó, -ere, -dūxī, -ductum, lead in, introduce 

intus, adv, within 

invādē, -ere, -vāsī, -vāsum, enter on, move against, 
assail 

invenió, -ire, -vēnī, -ventum, come upon, find. 10 

inventor, -tūris, 7, inventor 

invēstīgē (1), track out, investigate 

invictus, -a, -um, unconquered; unconquerable 

invideó, -ēre, -vīdī, -visum, be envious; + dat., look 
at with envy, envy, be jealous of. 31 

invidia, -ae, /., envy, jealousy, hatred. 31 

invisus, -a, -um, hated; hateful 

invitó (1), entertain; invite, summon. 26 

invitus, -a, -um, unwilling, against one's will 

iocus, -Ī, m., joke, jest 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, intensive pron., myself, yourself, 
himself, herself, itself, etc.; the very, the 
actual. 13 

ira, -ae, f.. ire, anger. 2 

trascor, -1, īrātus sum, be angry 

iratus, -a, -um, angered, angry. 35 

irrità (1), excite, exasperate, irritate 

is, ea, id, demonstrative pron. and adj., this, that; 
personal pron., he, she, it. 11 

iste, ista, istud, demonstrative pron. and adj., that 
of yours, that; such; sometimes with 
contemptuous force. 9 

ita, adv. used with adjs., vbs., and advs., so, 
thus. 29 

Italia, -ae, f.. Italy. 15 

itaque, udv., and so, therefore. 15 

iter, itineris, »., journey; route, road. 37 

iterd (1), repeat 

iterum, adv., again, a second time. 21 

iubeó, -Ēre, iussi, iussum, bid, order, command. 21 

iücunditàs, -tātis, £, pleasure, charm 

iücundus, -a, -um, agreeable, pleasant, 
gratifying. 16 

iüdex, -dicis, m., judge, juror. 19 

iüdicium, -ii, z., judgment, decision, opinion; 
trial. 19 

iādicē (1), judge, consider 

iungē, -ere, iünxT, iünctum, join. 13 

luppiter, lovis, »., Jupiter, Jove 

iūrē (1), swear 


ids, iüris, 2., right, justice, law. 14; iüs iürandum, 
iüris iūrandī, ».. oath 

iussü, defective noun, abl. sg. only, m., at the 
command of 

iüstus, -a, -um, just, right. 40 

iuvenis, -is (gen. pl. iuvenum), m/f, a youth, young 
person 

iuvà, -āre, iūvī, iütum, help, aid, assist; please. 4 


L 


labor, -5, lāpsus sum, slip, glide 

labor, -bóris, #77., labor, work, toil. 7 

labóró (1), labor; be in distress. 21 

labrum, -ī, z., lip 

lacessé, -ere, -ivi, -itum, harass, attack 

lacrima, -ae, /., tear. 40 

lacünar, -nāris, n., paneled ceiling 

lactiins, gen. -tantis, acj., rejoicing 

laetus, -a, -um, happy, joyful 

Latinus, -a, -um, Latin. 22 

laudator, -tūris, m., praiser 

laudó (1), praise. 1 

taus, laudis, f, praise, glory, fame. 8 

léctor, -téris, m., léctrix, -tricis, f, reader. 36 

lectus, -ī, (7... bed 

lēgātus, -ī, 7i, ambassador, deputy 

legio, -ünis, /., legion 

legē, -ere, Kgi, léctum, pick out, choose; read. 18 

Enis, -e, smooth, gentle, kind 

lentē, udv., slowly 

Lentulus, -1, 7. P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, chief 
conspirator under Catiline, left in charge of the 
conspiracy when Catiline was forced to flee 
from Rome 

Lesbia, -ae, /. Lesbia, the name which Catullus 
gave to his sweetheart 

levis, -e, light; easy, slight, trivial. 17 

Kx, légis, f, law, statute. 26 

libellus, -i, 7., little book. 17 

libenter, adv.. with pleasure, gladly. 38 

liber, -era, -erum, free. 5 

liber, -brī, »., book. 6 

līberālis, -e, of, relating to a free person; worthy of 
a free man, decent, liberal, generous. 39 

līberālitās, -tātis, f. gencrosity, liberality 

līberātor, -tóris, m., liberator 

līberē, udv., freely, 32 

liberi, -ērum, rn. pl., (one's) children 

līberē (1), free, liberate. 19 

lībertās, -tatis, /., liberty, freedom. 8 
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libs (1), pour a libation of, on; pour ritually; sip; 
touch gently. 39 

licet, licēre, licuit, impers. + dat. and inf., 1% is 
permitted, one may. 37 

ligē (1), bind, tie 

Umen, -minis, z., threshold. 26 

lingua, -ae, /., tongue; language. 25 

linteum, -i, z., linen, napkin 

littera, -ae, f. a letter of the alphabet; litterae, 
-ürum, a letter (epistle); literature. 7 

litus, -toris, 7.. shore, coast. 23 

locē (1), place, put 

locuplétó (1), enrich 

locus, -i, m., place; passage in literature; pl., loca, 
-drum, 7., places, region; loci, -Grum, n.. 
passages in literature. 9 

longé, adv., far. 32 

longinquitas, -tātis, /., distance, remoteness 

longus, -a, -um, long. 16 

loguāx, gen. -guācis, adj.. talkative, loquacious 

loquor, ~i, locūtus sum, say, speak, tell, talk. 34 

lucrum, -i, 2., gain, profit 

lüdó, -ere, lūsī, lüsum, play 

lūdus, -i, m., game, sport; school. 18 

lüna, -ae, f. moon. 28 

lupus, -i, 7, wolf 

lüx, lücis, /, light. 26 

luxuria, -ae, /., luxury, extravagance 


M 


Maecēnās, -ütis, m., Maecenas, unofticial "prime 
minister" of Augustus, and patron and friend 
of Horace 

magis, adv., more, rather 

magister, -trī, ;1., master, schoolmaster, teacher. 4 

magistra, -ae, f, mistress, schoolmistress. 4 

magnanimus, -a, -um, great-hearted, brave, 
magnanimous. 23 

magnopere, adv., greatly, exceedingly 
(comp. magis; superi. maximé). 32 

magnus, -a, -um, large, great; important. 2 
(comp. maior; superl. maximus. 27); 
maiórés, -um, 7. pl., ancestors. 27 

maiestās, -tátis, /, greatness, dignity, majesty 

maior. See magnus. 

maiūrēs, -um, m. pl., ancestors. 27 

male, adv., badly, ill, wrongly 
(comp. peius; superi. pessimē). 32 

mals, málle, māluī, to want (something) more, 
instead; prefer. 32 


malum, -i, »., evil, misfortune, hurt, injury. 30 

malus, -a, -um, bad, wicked, evil. 4 
(comp. peior; superl. pessimus. 27) 

mandātum, -i, n., order, command, instruction 

maneó, -ére, mánsi, mansum, remain, stay, abide, 
continue. 5 

manus, -üs, f, hand; handwriting; band. 20 

Marcellus, -i, /., Marcellus, Roman general who 
captured Syracuse in 212 n.c. 

Marcus, -ī, n1., Marcus, a common Roman first 
name, usually abbreviated to M. in writing 

mare, ~is, n., sea. 14 

maritus, -f, 71., husband 

mäter, -tris, /, mother. 12 

materia, -ae, f., material, matter 

máütrimonium, -ii, n., marriage 

maximus. See magnus. 

medicus, -i, m., medica, -ae, f., doctor, physician. 
12 

mediocris, -e, ordinary, moderate, mediocre. 
31 

meditor, -ārī, -àtus sum, reflect upon, practice 

medius, -a, -um, middle; used partitively, the 
middle of. 22 

mel, mellis, n., honey 

melior. See bonus. 

memini, meminisse, defective, remember 

memor, gen. -moris, adj., mindful 

memoria, -ae, f., memory, recollection. 15 

mendēsus, -a, -um, full of faults, faulty 

méns, mentis, /., mind, thought, intention. 16 

mensa, -ae, f., table; dining; dish, course; ménsa 
secunda, dessert. 26 

ménsis, -is, 77., month 

merces, -cédis, /, pay, reward, recompense 

merīdiānus, -a, -um, of midday, noon; southern 

merus, -n, -um, pure, undiluted. 33 

méta, -ae, f., turning point, goal, limit, boundary. 
40 

metud, -ere, metui, fear, dread; be afraid for + 
dat. 38 

metus, -üs, /n., fear, dread, anxiety. 20 

meus, -a, -um (m. voc. mī), my. 2 

miles, militis, »1., soldier. 23 

militaris, -e, military 

mille, indecl. adj. in sg.. thousand; 
milia, -ium, n., pi. noun, thousands. 15 

minimus. Sec parvus. 

minor. Sce parvus. 

minus, -ere, minui, minütum, lessen, diminish. 30 

mirübilis, -e, amazing, wondrous, remarkable. 38 


miror, -üri, -ātus sum, marvel at, admire, 
wonder. 35 

mirus, -a, -um, wonderful, surprising, 
extraordinary 

misceó, -ére, miscul, mixtum, mix, stir up, disturb. 
18 

miser, -era, -erum, wretched, miserable, 
unfortunate. 15 

misere, udv., wretchedly 

misericordia, -ae, /., pity, mercy 

mitéscó, -ere, become or grow mild 

mitis, -e, mild, gentle; ripe 

mittó, -ere, mīsī, missum, send, let go. 11 

modo, adv., now, just now, only; modo . . . modo, 
at one time... at another 

modus, -Ī, 77., measure, bound, limit; manner, 
method, mode, way. 22 

moenia, -ium, 1. pl., walls of a city. 29 

molestus, -a, -um, troublesome, disagreeable, 
annoying 

mólior, -īrī, mēlītus sum, work at, build, 
undertake, plan. 34 

mollio, -Tre, -Ivi, -itum, soften; make calm or less 
hostile. 29 

mollis, -e, soft, mild, weak 

moneó, -ére, -uf, -itum, remind, warn, advise, 1; 
moned eum ut + subj. 36 

monitió, -ēnis, f, admonition, warning 

mons, montis, 7, mountain. 20 

mónstrum, -Ī, n., portent; monster 

monumentum, -i, n., monument, 40 

mora, -ac, f., delay. 4 

morbus, -Ī, #77., disease, sickness. 9 

morior, -T, mortuus sum, die. 34 

mors, mortis, /, death. 14 

mortālis, -e, mortal. 18 

mortuus, -a, -um, dead. 28 

mēs, moris, 71., habit, custom, manner; 
mórés, mórum, habits, morals, character. 7 

moveo, -ēre, movi, mótum, move; arouse, affect. 18 

mox, «adv, soon. 30 

mulier, -eris, /., woman. 39 

multó (1), punish, fine 

multum, adv, much 
(comp. plüs; superi. plürimum). 32 

multus, -a, -um, much, many, 2 
(comp. plūs; superi. plürimus. 27) 

mundus, -T, m., world, universe. 21 

minimentum, -i, n., fortification, protection 

münió, -Ire, -Tvi, -ītum, fortify, defend; build (a 
road) 
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minus, -neris, #., service, office, function, duty; 
gift 

mūs, mūris, 1./f., mouse 

Mūsa, -ae, f., a Muse (one of the goddesses of 
poetry, music, etc.) 

mitatis, -dnis, /. change 

mūtē (1), change, alter; exchange. [4 


N 


nam, conj., for. 13 

nārrē (1), tell, narrate, report. 24 

náscor, -Ī, nātus sum, be born, spring forth, arise. 34 

nisus, -ī, 7., nose. 40 

náta, -ae, /.. daughter, 29 

nātālis, -is (sc. diés), (t, birthday 

nátió, -ónis, £, nation, people 

nátüra, -ae, /., nature. 10 

nauta, -ae, m1., sailor. 2 

nāvigātiē, -dnis, /. voyage, navigation 

nāvigē (1), sail, navigate. 17 

nāvis, -is, f., ship. 21 

nē, conj. with subj., that... not, in order that... 
not, in order not to, 28, 36; that, 40; adv. in nē 
... quidem, not . . . even. 29 

-ne, enclitic added to the emphatic word at the 
beginning of a question the answer to which may 
be either "yes" or “no.” It can be used in both 
direct and indirect questions. 5 

nec. See neque. 

MECCSSĀTIUS, -a, -um, necessary 

necesse, indecl. adj., necessary, inevitable. 39 

necó (1), murder, kill. 7 

nefās (indecl.), n., wrong, sin 

neglegó, re, -léxi, -lectum, neglect, disregard. 17 

negó (1), deny, say that... not. 25 

némó, (nullus), némini, neminem, (nülló, -à), m./f., 
no one, nobody. 11 

nepēs, -pētis, n1., grandson, descendant. 27 

negue or nec, conj., and not, nor; 
neque , . . neque, neither . . . nor. |1 

nesció, -Ire, -ivi, -ītum, not to know, be 
ignorant. 25 

neuter, -tra, -trum, not either, neither. 9 

nēve, and not, nor (used fo continue ut or nē + subj.) 

niger, -gra, -grum, black 

nihil (decl. ), n., nothing. |, 4 

nihilum, -5, 7., nothing 

nimis or nimium, adv., too, too much, excessively. 9 

nisi, if... not, unless, except. [9 

niveus, -a, -um, snowy, white 
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noced, -ére, nocui, nocitum + dai.. do harm to, 
harm, injure. 35 

nēlē, nólle, nõlvu, not . . . wish, be unwilling. 32 

nómen, nómíinis, n., name. 7 

non, adv., not. | 

nóndum, adv., not yet 

nànne, interrog. ady. which introduces questions 
expecting the answer “yes.” 40 

nónnüllus, -a, -üm, some, several 

nónnumquam, sometimes 

nonus, -a, -um, ninth 

nós. See ego. 

nēscē. See cognēscē. 

noster, -tra, -trum, our, ours. 5 

notārius, -if, m., writer of shorthand, stenographer 

novem, indecl. adj.. nine. 15 

novus, -a, -um, new, strange. 7 

nox, noctis, f, night. 26 

nübés, -is, /., cloud. 14 

nūbē, -ere, nūpsī, ndptum, cover, veil; + dat. (fa 
bride) be married to, marry. 35 

nüllus, -a, -um, not any, no, none. 9 

num, interrogative adv.: (1) introduces direct ques- 
tions which expect the answer "no"; (2) intro- 
duces indirect questions and means whether. 40 

numerus, -T, ;r., number. 3 

numquam, adv., never. 8 

nunc, adv, now, at present. 6 

niintid (1), announce, report, relate. 25 

nüntius, -ii, 7i., messenger, message 

nüper, adv., recently. 12 

nütrió, -ire, -ivi, -Ttum, nourish, rear 


o 


Ö, interjection, O!, oh! 2 

obdüró (1), be hard, persist, endure 

obeč, -Ire, -ii, -itum, go up against, meet; die. 37 

obiciē, -ere, -iéci, -iectum, offer; cite (as grounds for 
condemnation) 

obiect (1), please, amuse, delight; pass time 
pleasantly. 36 

obrud, -ere, -rui, -rutum, overwhelm, destroy 

obsequium, -ii, n.. compliance 

obstinātus, -a, -um, firm, resolved 

occisié, -ónis, f, occasion, opportunity. 28 

occidó, -ere, -cidi, -cásum (cada, fall), fall down; 
die; set (of the sun). 31 

occidó, -ere, -cidi, -cisum (caedé, cut), cut down; 
kill, slay 

occulte, adv., secretly 


occupó (1), seize 

oculus, -1, m., eye. 4 

di, disse, ósürum defective vb.), hate. 20 

odium, -ī, z., hatred. 38 

Oedipüs, -podis, m., Oedipus, Greek mythical 
figure said to have murdered his father and 
married his mother 

offeró, -ferre, obtuli, obtātum, offer. 31 

officium, -ii, n., duty, service. 4 

ólim, adv., at that time, once, formerly; in the 
future. 13 

omittó, -ere, -mīsī, -missum, let go, omit 

omnīnē, adv., wholly, entirely, altogether. 40 

omnipoténs, gen. -tentis, adj., all-powerful, 
omnipotent 

omnis, -e, every, all. 16 

oneró (1), burden, load 

onus, oneris, 7., burden, load 

opera, -ae, f.. work, pains, help 

opinor, -Ārī, -àtus sum, suppose. 40 

oportet, -ére, oportuit (impers.), it is necessary, 
proper, right. 39 

oppónó, -ere, -posui, -positum, set against, oppose 

opportūnē, adv., opportunely 

opportünus, -a, -um, fit, suitable, advantageous, 
opportune 

opprimē, -ere, -pressī, -pressum, suppress, 
overwhelm, overpower, check. 23 

opprobrium, -ii, n., reproach, taunt, disgrace 

oppugnó (1), fight against, attack, assault, 
assail. 39 

ops, opis, /., help, aid; opēs, opum, power, 
resources, wealth. 33 

optimus. See bonus. 

optó (1), wish for, desire 

opus, operis, n., a work, task; deed, 
accomplishment. 38 

Griitid, -dnis, /., speech. 38 

ārātov, -tóris, m., orator, speaker. 23 

orbis, -is, ;n., circle, orb; orbis terrárum, the world, 
the earth 

Šrdē, ordinis, m., rank, class, order 

orior, -Īrī, ortus sum, arise, begin, proceed, 
originate 

órnà (1), equip, furnish, adorn. 39 

óró (1), speak, plead; beg, beseech, entreat, pray. 36 

és, Oris, n., mouth, face. 14 

ésculum, -1, z., kiss. 29 

ostendó, -ere, -tendī, -tentum, exhibit, show, 
display. 23 

Ostium, -iI, 7., entrance, door 


ótium, -il, x., leisure, peace. 4 


ovis, -is, f., sheep 


P 


paedagógus, -Ī, m., slave who attended children 
(particularly at school) 

pāgānus, -T, m., a countryman, peasant; pagan 

palam, adv., openly, plainly 

palma, -ae, f, palm 

pānis, -is, m., bread 

par, gen. paris, adj., equal, like. 32 

parcd, -ere, peperci, parsürum + dar., be lenient 
to, spare. 35 

parēns, -rentis, m./f, parent. 28 

páreo, -ére, -ul + dat., be obedient to, obey. 35 

pariés, -ietis, m., wall 

parið, -ere, peperī, partum, beget, produce 

parmula, -ae, f., little shield 

paró (1), prepare, provide; get, obtain. 19 

pars, partis, /., part, share; direction. 14 

parum, adv., little, too little, not very (much) 
(comp. minus; superi. minim). 32 

parvus, -a, -um, small, little, 4 (comp. minor; super. 
minimus. 27) 

passer, -Seris, m., sparrow 

patefacid, -ere, -féci, -factum, make open, open; 
disclose, expose. 25 

pated, -ére, -ul, be open, lie open; be accessible; be 
evident. 32 

pater, -tris, 71., father. 12 

patiéns, gen. -entis, adj., patient; + gen., capable 
of enduring 

patientia, -ae, /, suffering; patience, endur- 
ance. 12 

patior, -T, passus sum, suffer, endure; permit. 
34 

patria, -ae, f., fatherland, native land, (one's) 
country. 2 

patrónus, -T, m., patron, protector 

pauci, -ae, -a, usually pl., few, a few. 3 

pauper, gen. -peris, adj., of small means, poor. 32 

paupertās, -tātis, /, poverty, humble 
circumstances. 32 

pax, pācis, /., peace. 7 

peccd (1), sin, do wrong 

pectus, -toris, n., breast, heart. 35 

pecünia, -ae, f.. money. 2 

peior. See malus. 

pelló, -ere, pepulī, pulsum, strike, push; drive out, 
banish. 24 
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per, prep. + acc., through; with reflex. pron., by. 13 

percipió, -ere, -cēpī, ceptum, gain, learn, perceive 

perdó, -ere, perdidi, perditum, destroy, ruin, lose 

pereo, -ire, -ii, -itum, pass away, be destroyed, 
perish. 37 

peregrinor, peregrīnārī, peregrīnātus sum, travel 
abroad, wander. 37 

perfectus, -a, -um, complete, perfect 

perferó, -ferre, -tull, -làtum, bear, endure, suffer 

perficié, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum, do thoroughly, 
accomplish, bring about 

perfugium, -ii, 7., refuge, shelter. 24 

periculósus, -a, -um, dangerous 

periculum, -T, »., danger, risk. 4 

perimó, -ere, -éml, -émptum, destroy 

peritus, -a, -um, skilled, expert 

permittó, -ere, -mīsī, -missum, permit, allow 

perniciósus, -a, -um, destructive, pernicious 

pernoctó (1), spend or occupy the night. 39 

perpetuus, -a, -um, perpetual, lasting, 
uninterrupted, continuous. 6 

perscribé, -ere, -scripsi, -scriptum, write out, place 
on record 

persequor, -T, -secütus sum, follow up, pursue, take 
vengeance on 

Persicus, -a, -um, Persian 

persuădeð, -ére, -suāsī, -su&sum, succeed in 
urging, persuade, convince 

perterred, -ére, -ul, -itum, frighten thoroughly, 
terrify 

pertined, -Ere, -ui, -tentum, pertain to, relate to, 
concern 

perturbē (1), throw into confusion, trouble, 
disturb, perturb 

pervenió, -Ire, -véni, -ventum + ad, come through 
to, arrive at, reach 

pēs, pedis, m., lower leg, foot. 38 

pessimus. See malus. 

pestis, -is, /:, plague, pestilence, curse, destruction 

petó, -ere, petivi, petitum, seek, aim at, beg, 
beseech, 23; petó ab ed ut + subj. 36 

philosophia, -ae, /., philosophy, love of wisdom. 2 

philosophus, -I, m.. philosopha, -ae, /., philosopher. 
33 

piger, -gra, -grum, lazy, slow, dull 

pipió (1), chirp, pipe 

piscátor, -tóris, m., fisherman 

piscis, -is, m... fish 

placed, -ére, -ui, -itum + dar., be pleasing to, 
please. 35 

plácó (1), placate, appease 
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plānē, adv.. plainly, clearly 

platea, -ae, f, broad way, street 

Platā, -ténis, 7., Plato, the renowned Greek 
philosopher 

plebs, plébis, /.. the common people, populace, 
plebeians. 33 

piēnus, -a, -um, full, abundant, generous. 6 

plürimus. Sce multus. 

plüs. See multus. 

poēma, -matis, n., poem 

poena, -ae, f. penalty, punishment; poenās dare, 
pay the penalty. 2 

potta, -ae, m., poet. 2 

pēmum, -i, x., fruit, apple 

pónó, -ere, posui, positum, put, place, set. 27 

pins, pontis, m., bridge 

populus, -i, mm., the people, a people, nation. 3 

porta, -ae, f., gate, entrance. 2 

possessio, -ünis, f-, possession, property 

possum, posse, potuī, be able, can, have power. 6 

post, prep. + acc., after, behind. 7 

posted, adv., afterwards. 24 


postpónó, -ere, -posuf, -positum, put after, consider 


secondary 

postquam, conj., after 

postrémum, «dv., after all, finally; for the last 
time. 40 

potēns, gen. -tentis, pres. part. of possum as adj., 
able, powerful, mighty, strong. 16 

potestās, -tātis, /., power, ability, opportunity 

potior, -iri, potitus sum + gen. or abl., get 
possession of, possess, hold 

potius, adv., rather, preferably 

prae, prep. + abl., in front of, before. 26 

praebed, -ēre, -ui, -itum, offer, provide. 32 

praeceptum, -ī, n., precept 

pracclarus, -a, -um, noble, distinguished, famous, 
remarkable 

praeferó, -ferre, -tuli, -lātum, bear before, display; 
place before, prefer 

praeticiā, -ere, -fēcī, -fectum, put in charge of 

praemittū, -ere, -misi, -missum, send ahead or 
forward 

praemium, -ii, »., reward, prize. 35 

praesidium, -ii, ».. guard, detachment, protection 

praestó, -áre, -stitī, -stitum, excel (+ dat.); exhibit, 
show, offer, supply. 28 

praesum, -esse, -ful, be at the head of, be in 
charge of 

praeter, prep. + acc., besides, except; beyond, 
past. 40 


praetered, -Īre, -ii, -itum, go by, pass, omit 

praeteritus, -a, -um, perf. part. of praetereó as adj., 
past 

premó, -ere, pressi, pressum, press; press hard, 
pursue. 23 

pretium, -ii, n., price, value, reward 

prex, precis, f, prayer 

primé, adv., at first, first, at the beginning. 30 

primum, adv., first, in the first place; quam 
primum, as soon as possible 

primus. See prior. 27 

princeps, gen. -cipis, chief; m./f. noun, leader, 
prince, emperor. 28 

principium, -ii, /., beginning. 12 

prior, prius, comp. adj., former, prior; primus, -a, 
-um, first, foremost, chief, principal. 27 

pristinus, -a, -um, ancient, former, previous. 38 

prius, adv., before, previously 

privātus, -i, ;r., private citizen 

privé (1), deprive 

pró, prep. + abl., in front of, before, on behalf of, 
in return for, instead of, for, as. 12 

probitās, -tātis, /, uprightness, honesty, probity. 18 

probó (1), approve; recommend; test. 27 

prócónsul, -sulis, ;n., proconsul, governor of a 
province 

priditor, -tūris, m., betrayer, traitor 

proelium, -ii, r., battle 

prēferē, -ferre, -tull, -latum, bring forward, 
produce, make known, extend 

proficiscor, -ī, -fectus sum, set out, start. 34 

profor, -àri, -ātus sum, speak out 

prófundó, -ere, -füdi, -füsum, pour forth 

prohibed, -ére, -ul, -itum, prevent, hinder, restrain, 
prohibit. 20 

próicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectum, throw forward or out 

promitté, -mittere, -mīsī, -missum, send forth, 
promise, 32 

prónüntió (1), proclaim, announce; declaim; 
pronounce. 20 

prēpānē, -ere, -posui, -positum, put forward, 
propose 

proprius, -a, -um, one's own, peculiar, proper, 
personal, characteristic 

propter, prep. + acc., on account of, because of. 5 

prótinus, adv., immediately. 22 

provided, -ére, -vīdī, -visum, foresee, provide, make 
provision 

proximus, -a, -um (superl. of propior), nearest, next 

pridéns, gen. -dentis, adj., wise, prudent 

prüdenter, udv., wisely, discreetly 
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pridentia, -ae, /., foresight, wisdom, discretion 

püblicus, -a, -um, of the people, public; 
rës püblica, rei püblicae, f., the state 

pudicus, -a, -um, modest, chaste. 26 

pudor, -dóris, m., modesty, bashfulness 

puella, -ae, /., girl. 2 

puer, pueri, 77., boy; pl. boys, children. 3 

pueriliter, udv., childishly, foolishly 

pugna, -ae, /., fight, battle 

pugnó (1), fight. 29 

pulcher, -chra, -chrum, beautiful, handsome; 
fine. 5 

pulchré, adv. beautifully, finely. 32 

pulchritūdē, -dinis, /., beauty 

pūniē, -ire, -ivi, -itum, punish 

pürgà (1), cleanse 

pürus, -a, -um, pure, free from 

putē (1), reckon, suppose, judge, think, 
imagine. 25 

P$thagorās, -ae, (rt, Pythagoras, Greek 
philosopher and mathematician of 6th cen. B.C. 


Q 


qua, adv, by which route, where 

guadrāgintā, indecl. adj., forty 

quaeri, -ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, seek, look for, 
strive for; ask, inquire, inquire into. 24 

quam, adv., how, 16; conj., than, 26; as . . . as 
possible (with superl.), 26 

quamvis, adv. and conj., however much, however; 
although 

quando, interrogative and rel. adv. and conj., when; 
sī guandē, if ever. 5 

quantus, -a, -um, how large, how great, how 
much. 30 

guārē, adv., because of which thing, therefore, 
wherefore, why. 6 

quartus, -a, -um, fourth. 15 

quasi, adv. or conj., as if, as it were. 39 

guattuor, indecl. adj., four. 15 

-que, enclitic conj., and. It is appended to the 
second of two words to be joined. 6 

quemadmodum, cdv., in what manner, how 

queror, -i, questus sum, complain, Jament. 38 

qui, quae, quod, rel. pron., who, which, what, 
that. 17 

qui? quae? quod?, interrog. adj., what? which? what 
kind of? 19 

quia, conj., since, because 

quid, what, why. See quis. 


quidam, quaedam, quiddam (pron.) or quoddam 
(adj.), indef. pron. and adj.: as pron., a certain 
one or thing, someone, something; as adj., a 
certain. 26 

quidem, postpositive adv., indeed, certainly, at 
least, even; nê . . . quidem, not even. 29 

quies, -étis, /., quiet, rest, peace 

quin, adv.. indeed, in fact. 40 

quin etiam, adv, why even, in fact, moreover 

Quintus, -ī, n., Quintus, a Roman praenomen, 
abbreviated to Q. in writing 

quis? quid?, interrogative pron., who? what? which? 
19 

quis, quid, indef. pron., after si, nisi, nē, and num, 
anyone, anything, someone, something. 33 

quisquam, quidquam (or quicquam), indef. pron. 
and adj., anyone, anything 

quisque, quidque, indef. pron., each one, each 
person, each thing. 13 

quisquis, quidquid, indef. pron., whoever, 
whatever. 23 

quà, adv., to which or what place, whither, where 

quod, conj., because. 11 

quómodo, adv, in what way, how 

quondam, adv., formerly, once. 22 

quoniam, conj., since, inasmuch as. 10 

quoque, adv., also, too. 17 

quot, indecl. adj., how many, as many. 27 

quotienscumque, udv., however often, whenever 


rapid, -ere, rapui, raptum, seize, snatch, carry 
away. 21 

rárus, -a, -um, rare 

ratio, -Onis, f, reckoning, account; reason, 
judgment, consideration; system, manner, 
method. 8 

recēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessum, go back, retire, recede 

recipió, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptum, take back, regain; 
admit, receive. 24 

recitē (I), read aloud, recite. 17 

recognüscó, -ere, -nūvī, -nitum, recognize, 
recollect. 38 

recordátió, -ónis, /, recollection 

recred (1), restore, revive; refresh, cheer. 36 

rēctus, -a, -um, straight, right; réctum, -T, n., the 
right, virtue 

recuperatié, -Onis, f. recovery 

recuperó (1), regain 

recüso (1), refuse. 33 
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reddē, -ere, -didī, -ditum, give back, return 

redeó, -ire, -if, -itum, go back, return. 37 

redücó, -ere, -dáxi, -ductum, lead back, bring back 

refero, -ferre, -ttulī, -lātum, carry back, bring 
back; repeat, answer, report. 31 

régina, -ae, f., queen. 7 

régius, -a, -um, royal 

rēgnum, -i, ::., rule, authority, kingdom 

rego, -ere, rēxī, réctum, rule, guide, direct. 16 

relegó, -ere, -légi, -lēctum, read again, reread 

relevà (1), relieve, alleviate, diminish 

relinquo, -ere, -līgui, -lictum, leave behind, leave, 
abandon. 21 

remaneē, -ére, -mánsi, -mánsum, remain, stay 
behind, abide, continue. 5 

remedium, -ij, n., cure, remedy. 4 

remissié, -Gnis, f, letting go, release; relaxation. 34 

removed, -ēre, -móvi, -mótum, remove 

repente, adv, suddenly. 30 

reperíó, -ire, -pperi, -pertum, find, discover, learn; 
get. 40 

repetitio, -onis, f.. repetition 

repetó, -ere, -ivi, -Itum, seek again, repeat 

rēpē, -ere, répsi, réptum, creep, crawl 

repugnd (1) + dat., fight against, be incompatible 
with 

requiéscó, -ere, -quiévi, -quiétum, rest. 37 

regulrē, -ere, -quisivi, -sītum, seek, ask for; miss, 
need, require. 36 

rës, rel, /.. thing, matter, business, affair; rēs 
püblica, rei püblicae, state, commonwealth. 22 

resistó, -ere, -stiti, make a stand, resist, oppose 

respondeo, -ére, -spondi, -spēnsum, answer. 29 

restituo, -ere, -stitui, -stitütum, restore 

retrahá, -ere, -trāxī, -tractum, drag or draw back 

revenià, -ire, -vēnī, -ventum, come back, return 

revertor, -i, -vertī (perf. is act.), -versum, return 

revocó (1), call back, recall 

rēx, régis, mm., king. 7 

rhētoricus, -a, -um, of rhetoric, rhetorical 

rided, -ére, rīsī, risum, laugh, laugh at. 24 

ridiculus, -a, -um, laughable, ridiculous. 30 

rogē (1), ask, ask for. 30; rogó eum ut + subj., 36 

Réma, -ae, f. Rome. |4 

Romanus, -a, -um, Roman. 3 

rosa, -ae, f, rose. 2 

rostrum, -Ī, n., beak of a ship; Rēstra, -órum, the 
Rostra, speaker's platform 

rota, -ae, f., wheel 

rotundus, -a, -um, wheel-shaped, round 


rümor, -móris, »., rumor, gossip. 31 

ruá, -ere, rui, rutum, rush, fall, be ruined 

rūs, rris, »., the country, countryside. 37 
rüsticor, -ārī, -Ātus sum, live in the country. 34 
rüsticus, -a, -um, rustic, rural 


S 


sabbatum, -i, n., the Sabbath 

sacculus, -i, »., little bag, purse 

sacrificium, -if, n., sacrifice 

sacerdós, sacerdótis, m., priest. 23 

sacrilegus, -a, -um, sacrilegious, impious 

saepe, adv., often. | 

saeta equina, -ae -ae, /., horse-hair 

sagitta, -ae, f., arrow 

sal, salis, »., salt; wit. 33 

salsus, -a, -um, salty, witty 

salübris, -e, healthy, salubrious 

salūs, salūtis, £, health, safety; greeting. 21 

salütà (1), greet 

salved, -ēre, be well, be in good health. | 

salvus, -a, -um, safe, sound. 6 

sānctificē (1), sanctify, treat as holy 

sanctus, -a, -um, sacred, holy 

sānitās, -tātis, £, health, soundness of mind, sanity 

Sünó (1), heal 

sānus, -a, -um, sound, healthy, sane. 5 

sapiéns, gen. -entis, adj., wise, judicious; as a noun, 
m., a wise man, philosopher. 25 

sapienter, adv., wisely, sensibly. 32 

sapientia, -ae, f, wisdom. 3 

sapič, -ere, sapivi, have good taste; have good 
sense, be wise. 35 

satió (1), satisfy, sate. 3 

satis, indecl. noun, adj., and adv.. enough, 
sufficient(ly). 5 

sator, -türis, 7., sower, planter; begetter, father. 38 

satura, -ae, f, satire. 16 

saxum, -i, r., rock, stone. 40 

scabičs, -čī, f., the itch, mange 

sceleratus, -a, -um, criminal, wicked, accursed 

scelestus, -a, -um, wicked, accursed, infamous 

scelus, -leris, n., evil deed, crime, sin, wickedness. 
19 

Schola, -ae, f, school 

scientia, -ae, /, knowledge, science, skill. 18 

seid, -Tre, -ivi, -Ttum, know. 21 

scribd, -ere, scripsi, scriptum, write, compose. 8 

scriptor, -tóris, m., writer, author. 8 

sēcernā, -ere, -crēvī, -crétum, separate 
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secundus, -a, -um, second; favorable. 6 

sécürus, -a, -um, free from care, untroubled, safe 

sed, conj., but. 2 

sedeó, -ére, sēdī, sessum, sit. 34 

séductor, -tūris, m. (ecclesiastical Lat.), seducer 

semel, adv., a single time, once, once and for all, 
simultaneously. 31 

semper, adv., always. 3 

senátor, -tóris, m., senator 

senatus, -fis, 77., senate. 20 

senectüs, -tütis, /, old age. 10 

senex, senis, adj. and n., old, aged; old man. 16 

sénsus, -üs, :., feeling, sense. 20 

sententia, -ae, /., feeling, thought, opinion, vote; 
sentence. 2 

sentið, -ire, sēnsī, sensum, feel, perceive, think, 
experience. I1 

septem, indecl. adj., seven. 15 

sepulchrum, -i, z., grave, tomb 

sequor, -Ī, secütus sum, follow. 34 

serēnē (1), make clear, brighten; cheer up, 
soothe. 36 

sérió, adv., seriously 

sérius, -a, -um, serious, grave 

sermó, -mónis, m., conversation, talk 

seré, -ere, sévi, satum, sow 

ser vió, -Īre, -ivi, -itum + dat., be a slave to, 
serve. 35 

servitüs, -tūtis, £, servitude, slavery. 20 

servó (1), preserve, keep, save, guard. 1 

servus, -Ī, in., and serva, -ae, f., slave. 24 

sevēritās, -tātis, {, severity, sternness, strictness 

sī, conj., if. | 

sic, adv. (most commonly with verbs), so, thus, 29 

sicut, adv. and conj., as, just as, as it were 

sidus, -derís, ., constellation, star. 29 

signum, -Ī, n., sign, signal, indication; seal. 13 

silentium, -ii, 7., silence 

silva, -ae, f.. forest, wood 

similis, -e, similar to, like, resembling. 27 

simplex, gen. -plicis, adj., simple, unaffected 

simulátió, -Onis, /., pretense 

sine, prep. + abl., without. 2 

singuli, -ae, -a, p/., one each, single, separate 

singultim, adv., stammeringly 

sinister, -tra, -trum, left, left-hand; harmful, ill- 
omened. 20 

sitið, -īre, -Ivi, be thirsty 

socius, -il, m.. companion, ally 

Sócratés, -is, m., Socrates 


sdl, sēlis, m., sun. 27 

sólücium, -if, 2., comfort, relief. 24 

soled, -ére, solitus sum, be accustomed. 37 

sēlitūdē, -dinis, £, solitude, loneliness 

solticitā (1), stir up, arouse, incite 

sollicitüdó, -dinis, f, anxiety, concern, solicitude 

sollicitus, -a, -um, troubled, anxious, disturbed 

Solón, -linis, m., Solon, Athenian sage and 
statesman of the 7th-6th cen. b.c. 

solum, adv., only, merely; nón solum . , . sed etiam, 
not only . . . but also. 9 

solus, -a, -um, alone, only, the only. 9 

somnus, -f, /"., sleep. 26 

Sophoclés, -is, n., Sophocles, one of the three 
greatest writers of Greck tragedy 

sopor, -póris, m., deep sleep 

sordés, -dium, /. pi., filth; meanness, stinginess 

soror, -róris, f., sister. 8 

spargó, -ere, sparsi, sparsum, scatter, spread, strew 

spectáculum, -i, x., spectacle, show 

spectó (1), look at, see. 34 

speculum, -Ī, n., mirror. 33 

sperné, -ere, sprévi, sprétum, scorn, despise, spurn 

spérd (1), hope for, hope. 25 

spēs, -el, /., hope. 22 

spiritus, -üs, m., breath, breathing; spirit, soul. 20 

stabilis, -e, stable, steadfast 

stadium, -if, n., stadium 

statim, adv, immediately, at once 

statua, -ae, f., statue 

stella, -ae, f.. star, planet. 28 

stilus, -ī, 7, stilus (for writing) 

sté, stáre, steti, statum, stand, stand still or 
firm. 13 

studed, -ēre, -uf + dat., direct one's zeal to, be 
cager for, study. 35 

studičsus, -a, -um, full of zeal, eager, fond of 

studium, -if, 7., cagerness, zeal, pursuit, study. 9 

stultus, -a, -um, foolish; stultus, -i, 7, a fool. 4 

suāvis, -e, sweet. 33 

sub, prep. + abl. with verbs of rest, + acc. with 
verbs of motion, under, up under, close to. 7 

subité, adv., suddenly. 33 

subitus, -a, -um, sudden 

subiungē, -ere, -iünxT, -iünctum, subject, subdue 

sublimis, sublime, elevated, lofty; heroic, noble. 38 

subrideó, -ridére, -rīsī, -risum, smile (down) 
upon. 35 

succurró, -ere, -CUTTĪ, -cursum, run up under, help 

suffició, -ere, -féci, -fectum, be sufficient, suffice 
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Sul (sibi, sé, sé), reflex. pron. of 3rd pers., himself, 
herself, itself, themselves. 13 

sum, esse, ful, futürum, be, exist. 4; est, sunt may 
mean there js, there are. | 

summa, -ae, f., highest part, sum, whole 

summus, -a, -um. See superus. 

sūmē, -ere, sūmpsī, sümptum, take, take up, 
assume 

sūmptus, -üs, ıı., expense, cost 

supellex, -lectilis, /, furniture, apparatus 

superbus, -a, -um, arrogant, overbearing, haughty, 
proud. 26 

superior. See superus. 

superó (1), be above, have the upper hand, 
surpass, overcome, conquer. 5 

superus, -a, -um, above, upper; superi, -drum, n, 
the gods (comp. superior, -ius, higher; superl. 
suprémus, -a, -um, last, or summus, -a, -um, 
highest). 27 

supplicium, -ii, ».. punishment 

supra, adv. and prep. + acc., above 

suprēmus. See superus. 

surculus, -i, »., shoot, sprout 

surgó, -ere, surrēxī, surréctum, get up, arise. 29 

suscipià, -ere, -cépi, -ceptum, undertake. 25 

suspendó, -ere, -pendi, -pénsum, hang up, suspend; 
interrupt. 38 

sustined, -ére, -ul, -tentum, hold up, sustain, 
endure 

Suus, -a, -um, reflexive possessive adj. of 3rd pers., 
his own, her own, its own, their own. 13 

synagoga, -ae, f, synagogue 

Syrácüsae, -ārum, /. pl., Syracuse. 37 


T 


tabella, -ae, /., writing tablet; tabellae, -àrum, 
letter, document 

taceo, -ere, -ui, -itum, be silent, leave 
unmentioned. 28 

tālis, -e, such, of such a sort. 34 

tam, ady. used with adjs. and advs., so, to such a 
degree; tam... quam, so . . . as. 29 

tamen, «dv, nevertheless, still. 8 

tamquam, udv., as it were, as if, so to speak. 29 

tandem, adv., at last, finally 

tangó, -ere, tetigi, tāctum, touch. 21 

tantum, adv, only. 26 

tantus, -a, -um, so large, so great, of such size. 29 

tardus, -a, -um, slow, tardy 

téctum, -i, n., roof, house 


tego, -ere, téxi, téctum, cover, hide, protect 

temeritās, -tātis, /., rashness, temerity 

temperantia, -ae, f, moderation, temperance, 
sel(-control 

tempestās, -tātis, /, period of time, season; 
weather, storm. 15 

templum, -i, 7., sacred area, temple 

temp(átió, -dnis, /.. trial, temptation 

tempus, -poris, »., time; occasion, opportunity. 7 

tendē, -ere, tetendī, tentum or ténsum, stretch, 
extend; go 

tened, -ére, -ui, tentum, hold, keep, possess, 
restrain. 14 

teró, -ere, trivi, tritum, rub, wear out 

terra, -ae, /., earth, ground, land, country. 7 

terred, -ére, -ui, -itum, frighten, terrify. | 

tertius, -a, -um, third. 15 

thema, -matis, 7., theme 

Themistoclés, -is, 7, Themistocles, celebrated 
Athenian statesman and military leader who 
advocated a powerful navy at the time of the 
Persian Wars 

timed, -ére, -ui, fear, be afraid of, be afraid. 15 

timor, -müris, m., fear. 10 

titulus, -i, 7... label, title; placard 

toga, -ae, /:, toga, the garb of peace 

tokrē (1), bear, endure, tolerate. 6 

tolld, -ere, sustuli, sublátum, raise, lift up; take 
away, remove, destroy. 22 

tondeo, -ére, totondi, tónsum, shear, clip 

tónsor, -sóris, m., barber 

tünsórius, -a, -um, of or pertaining to a barber, 
barber's 

tot, indecl. adj., that number of, so many. 40 

tótus, -a, -um, whole, entire. 9 

tractó (1), drag about; handle, treat, discuss 

trādē, -ere, -didi, -ditum, give over, surrender, 
hand down, transmit, teach. 33 

tragoedia, -ae, f., tragedy 

trahó, -ere, trāxī, tractum, draw, drag; derive, 
acquire. 8 

tráns, prep. + ace., across. 14 

tránseó, -ire, -il, -itum, go across, cross; pass over, 
ignore. 39 

trānsferē, -ferre, -tuli, -làtum, bear across, transfer, 
convey 

trünsitus, -üs, m., passing over, transit; 
transition. 39 

trédecim, indecl. adj., thirteen. 15 

tremó, -ere, tremui, tremble 

trepidē, udv., with trepidation, in confusion 
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trés, tria, three. 15 

trīgintā, indecl. adj.. thirty 

tristis, -e, sad, sorrowful; joyless, grim, severe. 26 

triumphus, -i m., triumphal procession, triumph 

Troia, -ae, f, Troy. 23 

Trdianus, -a, -um, Trojan 

tü, tui, you. 11 

"Tullius, -ii, m.. Cicero's family name 

tum, adv., then, at that time; thereupon, in the 
next place. 5 

tumultus, -üs, x., uprising, disturbance 

tumulus, -i, t, mound, tomb 

tunc, adv., then, at that lime 

turba, -ae, f., uproar, disturbance; mob, crowd, 
multitude. 14 

turpis, -e, ugly; shameful, base, disgraceful. 26 

tütus, -a, -um, protected, safe, secure 

tuus, -a, -um, your, yours (sg). 2 

tyrannus, -i, 77., absolute ruler, tyrant. 6 


U 


ubi, rel. adv. and conj.. where; when; interrogative, 
where? 6 

ulciscor, -i, ultus sum, avenge, punish for wrong 
done 

üllus, -a, -um, any. 9 

ultimus, -a, -um, farthest, extreme; last, final. 25 

ultrā, adv and prep + acc, on the other side of, 
beyond. 22 

umbra, -ae, /., shade; ghost 

umerus, -i, #7, shoulder, upper arm 

umquam, adv., ever, at any time. 23 

unde, adv.. whence, from what or which place; 
from which, from whom. 30 

ünus, -a, -um, onc, single, alone. 9 

urbanus, -a, -um, of the city, urban, urbane, 
elegant. 26 

urbs, urbis, f., city. 14 

üsque, adv., all the way, up (to), even (to), 
continuously, always. 31 

üsus, -üs, m., use, experience, skill, advantage 

ut, conj.; A. with subj., introducing (1) purpose, in 
order that, that, to (28); (2) result, so that, that 
(29); (3) jussive noun clauses, to, that (36); (4) 
fear clauses, that . . . not (40); B. with indic., just 
as, as, when. 24 

uter, utra, utrum, cither, which (of two). 9 

ütilis, -e, useful, advantageous. 27 

ütilitas, -tātis, /., usefulness, advantage 

ütor, -ī, üsus sum + ubl., use; enjoy, experience. 34 


utrum... an, conj., whether... or. 30 
uxor, -dris, /., wile. 7 


V 


vacó (1), be frec from, be unoccupied 

vacuus, -a, -um, empty, devoid (of), free (from) 

vae, interjection, alas, woe to. 34 

vated, -ére, -ui, -itūruim, be strong, have power; be 
well, fare well; valé (valéte), good-bye. 1 

valētūdē, -dinis, /., health, good health, bad 
health 

varius, -a, -um, various, varied, different 

-ve, conj., or 33 

veheméns, gen. -mentis, adj, violent, vehement, 
emphatic, vigorous 

vehó, -ere, vexī, vectum, carry, convey 

vel, conj., or (an optional alternative) 

velox, gen. -lācis, adj., swift 

vēndē, -ere, vendidi, vénditum, sell. 38 

venia, -ae, f.. kindness, favor, pardon 

venió, -īre, vēnī, ventum, comc. 10 

ventité (1), come often 

ventus, -i, /n., wind. 39 

Venus, -neris, f. Venus, goddess of grace, charm, 
and love 

verbera, -rum, 1. pl., blows, a beating 

verbum, -i, 7n., word. 5 

vērē, adv, truly, really, actually, rightly 

vereor, -éri, veritus sum, show reverence for, 
respect; be afraid of, fear. 40 

Vergilius, -ii, m., Virgil, the Roman epic poet 

vēritās, -tātis, /., truth. 10 

vērē, adv., in truth, indeed, to be sure, however. 29 

versus, -üs, 7., line, verse. 20 

vertā, -ere, verti, versum, turn, change. 23 

vérus, -a, -um, true, real, proper. 4 

vesper, -peris or -peri, m., evening; evening star. 28 

vespillé, -lónis, ın., undertaker 

vester, -tra, -trum, your, yours (p/.). 6 

vestió, -Ire, -Ivi, -itum, clothe 

vetus, gen. -teris, adj., old. 34 

via, -ae, f., road, street, way. 10 

vicinus, -i, »., vicina, -ae, /., neighbor. 21 

vicissitūdē, -dinis, /, change, vicissitude 

victor, -türis, ın., victor 

victória, -ae, f.. victory. 8 

victus, -üs, m.. living, mode of life 

vided, -ére, vidi, visum, see, observe; 
understand, 1; videor, -ērī, visus sum, be seen, 
seem, appear. 18 
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vigilé (1), be awake, watch, be vigilant 

vigor, -gūris, m., vigor, liveliness 

villa, -ae, f, villa, country house 

vincó, -ere, vici, victum, conquer, overcome. 8 

vinculum, -i, n.. bond, chain. 36 

vinum, T, n., wine. 31 

vir, viri, m., man, hero. 3 

virgó, -ginis, £, maiden, virgin. 7 

virtüs, -tütis, /, manliness, courage; excellence, 
virtue, character, worth. 7 

vs, vis, £, force, power, violence; virés, virium, 
strength. 14 

vita, -ae, /., life, mode of life. 2 

vitiosus, -a, -um, full of vice, vicious. 34 

vitium, -ii, n., fault, vice, crime. 6 

vitó (1), avoid, shun. 14 

vīvē, -ere, vixi, victum, live. 10 

vivus, -a, -um, alive, living. 30 


vix, adv., hardly, scarcely, with difficulty 

vocē (1), call, summon. 1 

voló, velle, volui, wish, want, be willing, will. 32 

volà (1), fly 

voluntürius, -a, -um, voluntary 

voluntas, -tātis, /, will, wish 

voluptās, -tātis, /.. pleasure. 10 

vos. See tü. 

vox, vicis, /., voice, word. 34 

vulgus, -Ī, n. (sometimes m.), the common people, 
mob, rabble. 21 

vulnus, -neris, n., wound. 24 

vultus, -üs, 7, countenance, face, 40. 


X 


Xenophēn, -phontis, »t., Xenophon, Greek general 
and author 


Abbreviations 


AUTHORS AND WORKS CITED 


Aug., St. Augustine (Confessions) 
Caes., Caesar 
B.C., Bellum Civile 
B.G., Bellum Gallicum 
Catull., Catullus (Poems) 
Cic., Cicero 
Am., De Amicitia 
Arch., Oratio pro Archia 
Att., Epistulae ad Atticum 
Cat., Orationes in Catilinam 
De Or., De Oratore 
Div., De Divinatione 
Fam., Epistulae ad Familiares 
Fin., De Finibus 
Inv., De Inventione Rhetorica 
Leg., De Legibus 
Marcell, Oratio pro Marcello 
Off, De Officiis 
Or., Orator 
Phil., Orationes Philippicae in M. Antonium 
Pis., Oratio in Pisonem 
Planc., Oratio pro Plancio 
Q. Fr., Epistulae ad Q. Fratrem 


Rep., De Re Publica 
Sen., De Senectute 
Sex. Rosc., Oratio pro Sex. Roscio 
Sull., Oratio pro Sulla 
Tusc., Tusculanae Disputationes 
Verr., Actio in Verrem 
Enn., Ennius (Poems) 
Hor., Horace 
A.P, Ars Poetica (Ep. 2.3) 
Ep., Epistulae 
Epod., Epodes 
Od., Odes (Carmina) 
Sat., Satires (Sermones) 
Juv., Juvenal (Satires) 
Liv., Livy (Ab Urbe Condita) 
Lucr., Lucretius (De Natura Rerum) 
Mart., Martial (Epigrams) 
Macr., Macrobius (Saturnalia) 
Nep., Nepos 
Att., Atticus 
Cim., Cimon 
Milt., Miltiades 
Ov., Ovid 
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A.A., Ars Amatoria 

Am., Amores 

Her., Heroides 

Met., Metamorphoses 
Pers., Persius (Satires) 
Petron., Petronius (Satyricon) 
Phaedr., Phaedrus (Fables) 
Plaut., Plautus 

Aul., Aulularia 

Mil., Miles Gloriosus 

Most., Mostellaria 

Stich., Stichus 
Plin., Pliny the Elder 

H.N., Historia Naturalis 
Plin., Pliny the Younger 

Ep., Epistulae 
Prop., Propertius (Elegies) 
Publil. Syr., Publilius Syrus (Sententiae) 
Quint., Quintilian 

Inst., Institutiones Oratoriae 
Sali., Sallust 

Cat., Catilina 
Sen., Seneca the Elder 

Contr., Controversiae 
Sen., Seneca the Younger 

Brev. Vit., De Brevitate Vitae 

Clem., De Clementia 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS 


abl. ablative case 

abs. absolute 

acc. accusative case 

act. active voice 

A.D. after Christ (Lat. annē domini, 
lit., in the year of the Lord) 

adj. adjective 

adv. adverb 

App. Appendix 

B.C. before Christ 

ca. about (Lat. circā) 

cen(s). century(ies) 

Ch(s). Chapter(s) 

cl(s). clause(s) 

comp. comparative (degree) 


compl. complementary 


Cons. Polyb., Ad Polybium de 
Consolatione 
Ep., Epistulae 
Suet., Suetonius 
Aug., Augustus Caesar 
Caes., Julius Caesar 
Tac., Tacitus 
Ann., Annales 
Dial., Dialogus de Oratoribus 
Ter., Terence 
Ad., Adelphi 
And., Andria 
Heaut., Heauton Timoroumenos 
Hec., Hecyra 
Phorm., Phormio 
Veg., Vegetius Renatus 
Mil., De Re Militari 
Vell., Velleius Paterculus (Histories) 
Virg., Virgil 
Aen., Aeneid 
Ecl., Eclogues 
Geor., Georgics 
Vulg., Vulgate 
Eccles., Ecclesiastes 
Exod., Exodus 
Gen., Genesis 


conj. conjunction 

contr. to fact contrary to fact 

cp. compare (Lat. compara) 

dat. dative case 

decl. declension 

dep. deponent 

e.g. for example (Lat. exempl? grátia) 
Eng. English 

etc. and others (Lat. ef cétera) 
(./F./fem. feminine gender 

ff. and the following (lines, pages) 
Fr. French 

fr. from 

fut. future tense 

fut. perf. future perfect tense 

gen. genitive case 
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Ger. 

Gk. 

ibid. 

id. 

ie. 

imper. 
impers. 
impf. 

ind. quest. 
ind. state. 
indecl. 
indef. 
indic. 

inf. 

interj. 
Introd. 


mid. 
n./N./neut. 
no(s). 
nom. 

obj. 

p. 

part. 


German 
Greek 


in the same place (Lat. ibidem) 


the same (Lat. idem) 
that is (Lat. id esr) 
imperative mood 
impersonal 
imperfect tense 
indirect question 
indirect statement 
indeclinable 
indefinite 
indicative mood 
infinitive 
interjection 
Introduction 
irregular 

Italian 

Loci Antiqu? 
Latin 

Loci Immūtātī 
literally 

locative case 
masculine gender 
middle 

note or neuter gender 
number(s) 
nominative case 
object or objective 
page(s) 

participle 


passive voice 
perfect (present perfect) tense 
person 
plural 
pluperfect (past perfect) tense 
Practice and Review (sentences) 
preposition 
present tense 
pronoun 
purpose 
reference 
relative 
Russian 
supply, namely (Lat. scilicet) 
sentence 
singular 
Spanish 
special 
Sententiae Antiquae 
Supplementary Syntax 
(p. 442-45) 
subjunctive mood 
superlative 
under the word (Lat. sub verbū) 
verb(s) 
vocative case 
Vocabulary 
as opposed to, in comparison with 
(Lat. versus) 
with 


Index 


Page references to illustrations are italicized. 


Ab 
with ablative of personal agent, 118-19, 143 
in place constructions, 256 
Ablative case 
absolute, 155-57 
of accompaniment, 92, 142 
as adverbial case, 10 
with cardinal numerals, 99, 143 
of cause, 444 
of comparison, 173 
of degree of difference, 444 
of description, 285 
forms of. See Declension 
of manner, 92, 142, 143 
of means or instrument, 91-92, 143 
of personal agent, 118-19, 143 
of place from which, 130, 262 
of place where, 142, 262 
with prepositions, 18:1, 68r 
summary of uses, 142-43 
without prepositions, summary of uses, 143 
of separation, 130-31 
with special deponent verbs, 237-38 
of specification, 443-44 
of time when or within which, 99-100, 143, 
263 
usage of, 91-92 
Accents, xliv, 4 
Accompaniment, ablative of, 92, 142 
Accusative case 
us direct object, 10 
of duration of time, 263 
forms of. See Declension 
infinitive in indirect statement with, 164-66 
of place to which, 262 
Achilles, 87 


Active periphrastic, 204 
Active voice, 2 


deponent verbs, 234-38 
infinitive, 162-63 
participles, 147-48 
perfect system. See Perfect system, active voice 
personal endings for, 2-3 
present system 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 3-5, 31-33 
3rd conjugation, 49-5], 62-64 
4th conjugation, 62-63 
subjunctive, 187, 194 


Ad 


with gerundive or gerund, 278 
in place constructions, 262 


Adjectives 


Ist declension, 11—12, 14n, 25—26, 33, 57-58 
2nd declension, 17-18, 24-26, 33, 57-58 
3rd declension, 104-06, 172-73 
agreement of, 12, 25 
comparison of, 171-73. See also Superlatives, of 
adjectives 
declension, 172-73, 181 
formation, 171-72 
irregular formation, 180-81 
summary of forms, 450 
usage and translation, 172-73 
dative case with, 245—46 
demonstrative, 55-57 
idem, eadem, idem, 70—71 
is, ea, id, 70 
with genitive ending in -ius and dative ending in 
4, 57-58 
interrogative, 124-25 
predicate, 26-27 
reflexive possessives, 84 
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Adjectives {cont. ) 
substantive, 27 
summary of forms, 447 
verbal. See Gerundive; Participles 
word order and, 19, 20 
Adverbs, 19 
ablative case and, 10 
comparison of, 220-21 
irregular, 220-21 
summary of forms, 450 
definition of, 10n 
formation of, 219-20 
Aeneas, 154, 288-9] 
Agamemnon, 53 
Agent 
ablative of, 118-19, 143 
dative of, 157-58 
Agrcement 
of adjectives, 12, 25-26 
of relative pronouns, 110-12 
subject-verb, 13 
Alexander the Great, 87, 232 
Allobroges, 133, 259 
Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence, /74 
Alphabet, xxxix—xli 
Anglo-Saxon language, xxvili-xxxi 
Antony, Marc, 72, 288 
Apposition, 19 
Archaising Period, xxxvii 
Aristotle, 232 
Arria, 281 
Articles, 11», 60 
Athena (Minerva), 154 
Audið, conjugation of, 63 
Augustan Period, xxxv-xxxvi, 25 
Augustine, Saint, xxxvii 
Augustus, xxxv-xxxvi, 21, 23, 159, 161, 217 


Bacon, Francis, xxxvilin 

Bede, Caedmon's Anglo-Saxon Verses and the 
Difficulties of Translation, 301-02 

Browne, Sir Thomas, xxxin 

Brutus, Lucius, 79 


Caecina Pactus, 281, 348 
Caelius (Rufus), 183 
Caesar, xxxiv, 79, 128, 161, /76, 266, 272, 274 
The Nations of Gaul, 176 
Caesar of Heisterbach, The Devil and a Thirteenth- 
Century Schoolboy, 302-03 


Capió, conjugation of, 64 
Cardinal numerals, 97-99, 45] 
ablative with, 99, 143 
genitive with, 99 
Carthage, 40, 154, 159, 290 
Cases 
definition of, 9 
of nouns, 9-11, 13. See also Ablative case; Accusa- 
tive case; Dative case; Declension; Genitivc 
case; Locative case; Nominative case; Voca- 
tive case 
Catiline (Lucius Sergius Catilina), 73, 95, 133, 208, 
210, 218, 240, 258-59 
Catullus, xxxiii-xxxiv, 201, 209, 266, 304—07 
Alley Cat, 183 
Ask Me if I Care, 273 
Bids a Bitter Farewell to Lesbia, 128 
Bids His Girlfriend Farewell, 15 
B. Y.O.B., etc., etc., 231-32 
Death of a Pet Sparrow, 305-06 
Dedicates His Poetry Book, 47 
A Dedication, 304-05 
Disillusionment, 292--93 
Früter Ave, Atque Vale, 306-07 
Give Me a Thousand Kisses!, 216 
How Many Kisses?, 199, 305 
I Love Her... | Love Her Not, 258 
On Lesbia's Husband, 242-43 
Promises, Promises!, 281 
Thanks a Lot, Tully!, 183-84 
Causa, with genitive phrase, 278 
Cause, ablative of, 444 
Characteristic, relative clauses of, 269-70 
Cicero, xxxiii-xxxiv, xxxvii-xxxviii, 30, 54, 73, 152, 
183, 210, 217, 218, 250, 291, 307-25 
The Aged Playwright Sophocles Holds His Own, 
127 
Alexander the Great and the Power of Litera- 
ture, 87 
On Ambition and Literature, Both Latin and 
Greek, 146 
anecdotes from, 322-25 
The Arrest and Trial of the Conspirators, 311-16 
The Authority of a Teacher's Opinion, 87 
On Contempt of Death, 319-20 
Cyrus’ Dying Words on Immortality, 10) 
Death of a Puppy (Example of an Omen), 322 
Denounces Catiline in the Senate, 73 
Derivation of “Philosophus” and Subjects of Phi- 
losophy, 294--95 


Cicero (coni.) 
Dé Vītā et Morte, 316-20 
On the Ethics of Waging War, 54 
Evidence and Confession, 208-09 
Fabian Tactics, 102 
Get the Tusculan Country House Ready, 325 
How Demosthenes Overcame His Handicaps, 293 
Imagines the State of Rome Itself Urging Him to 
Punish the Catilinarian Conspirators, 95 
The Incomparable Value of Friendship, 66 
Literature: Its Value and Delight, 320-22 
Marcus Quintó Fratri S., 267 
A More Positive View About Immortality, 317-19 
The Most Pitiful Speech I've Ever Heard!, 273 
The Nervousness of Even a Great Orator, 200 
Oh, Give Me a Figgy Sprig, 273 
On the Pleasures of Love in Old Age, 114 
Quam Multa Nón Désiderd!, 323 
The Rarity of Friendship, 29 
Socrates’ "Either-Or" Belief, 316-17 
Sorry, Nobody's Home!, 251 
The Sword of Damocles, 294 
Testimony Against the Conspirators, 258-59 
Themistocles; Fame and Expediency, 324-25 
Thermopylae: A Soldiers Humor, 35-36 
Too Conscientious (An Example of Irony), 322-23 
Two Examples of Roman Wit, 273 
Two Letters to, 274 
The Tyrant Can Trust No One, 293-94 
Urges Catiline's Departure from Rome, /33 
On the Value and the Naturc of Friendship, 295-96 
The Value of Literature, 290 
Vitriolic Denunciation of the Leader of a Conspir- 
acy Against the Roman State, 307-11 
On War, 296-97 
What Makes a Good Appetite, 323-24 
Your Loss, My Gain, 232-33 
Ciceronian Period, xxxiii-xxxv 
Cimon, 225 
Cincinnatus, 168 
Circus Maximus, /20 
Claudius, 24/ 
Clauses 
participial phrases translated as, 150 
subjunctive, 186 
conditional sentences, 229 
cum, 211-12 
fear, 285 
indirect questions, 204 
jussive, 188 
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Clauses (cont.) 
jussive noun, 253 
proviso, 223 
purpose, 189, 196, 253 
relative clause of characteristic, 269 
result, 196-97 
subordinate, 124 
in indirect discourse, 444 
Cleopatra, 273 
Cognate languages, xxviii-xxxii 
Collatinus, 47 
Commands 
imperative, 5, 50, 51, 63, 188, 213, 223, 237, 261 
jussive noun clauses, 253-54 
jussive subjunctive, 188 
negative, nóló and, 223 
Comparison (comparative degree) 
ablative of, 173 
of udjectives, 171-73. See also Superlatives, of ad- 
jectives 
declension, 172-73, 181 
formation, 171-72 
summary of forms, 450 
usage and translation, 172-73 
of adverbs, 220-21 
irregular, 220-21 
summary of forms, 450 
Complementary infinitive, 38-39 
Compound verbs, dative case with, 247-48 
Conditional sentences, 228-30 
indicative, 228-29 
subjunctive, 229 
Conjugation. See also First conjugation; Fourth con- 
jugation; Second conjugation; Third conju- 
gation 
definition of, 2 
of deponent verbs, 234-37 
personal endings for. See Personal endings 
summary of forms of, 452-60 
Conjunction, cum as, 211 
Consonants, pronunciation of, xlii--xliii 
Constantine, 88 
Cornelius Nepos, 47 
Cum, with ablative case, 92, 142 
Cum clauses, 211-12 
Cyrus the Great, 101 


Dante, xxxviii 
Dative case 
with adjectives, 245-46 
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Dative case (cont.) 
of agent, 157-58 
with compound verbs, 247-48 
forms of. See Declension 
general use of, 10 
of possession, 443 
of purpose, 443 
of reference or interest, 270 
with special verbs, 246—47 
De 
ablative case with, 99, 143 
in place constructions, 262 
Declension, xxxviin 
Ist, 11-12, 147 
adjectives, 11-12, 25—26, 33, 57-58 
2nd, 17-19 
adjectives, 33, 57-58 
masculines ending in -er, 18 
masculines ending in -us, 17-18 
neuters, 24—26 
3rd, 43-44 
adjectives, 104-06, 172-73 
i-stem nouns, 89—91, 105 
4th, 129-30 
Sth, 141-42 
of adjectives, summary of forms, 447 
definition of, 11 
of gerund, 276-77 
of participles, 148-49 
of pronouns 
demonstratives, 55-56, 70—71 
intensive, 85 
personal, 67-68 
reflexive, 82-83 
relative, 110 
use of term, il» 
Definite article, Hin, 60 
Degree of difference, ablative of, 444 
Demonstratives 
hic, ille, iste, 55—57 
Wem, eadem, idem, 70-71 
is, ea, id, 70 
usage and translation of, 56—57 
Demosthenes, 132, 799 
Deponent verbs, 234-38 
ablative case with, 237-38 
definition of, 234 


principal parts and conjugation of, 234-37 


semideponent, 237 
summary of forms of, 455-57 


Derived languages, xxviii-xxxi 
Descartes, 30 
Description, genitive and ablative of, 285-86 
Dičs Irae, 146 
Dionysius, 40, 101, 113, 183, 266 
Diphthongs, pronunciation of, xli 
Direct object, 2, 19 

accusative case and, 10 
Direct questions, -ne, num, and nónne, 284 
Domus, in place constructions, 262 
Dufresnoy, Charles, 208 
Dummodo, 223 


Early Period of Latin literature, xxxii-xxxiii 
Ego/nós 
declension of, 67-68 
usage of, 68—70 
Endings 
Ist declension, 11—12, 19 
2nd declension, 17-19, 24—25 
3rd declension, 43—44, 105 
4th declension, 129-30 
Sth declension, 141 
i-stem, 89-91, 105 
personal 
deponent verbs, 234 
perfect system active, 77 
present system active, 2 
present system passive, 116-17 
English language, xxvii-xxxii 
Ennius, 102, 251 
EÀ, conjugation of, 260-6] 
-er adjectives, Ist and 2nd declension, 33 
Erasmus, xxxviii 
Etruna, 227 
Etymology. See also last section of each chapter 
definition of, 15-16 
Ex 
ablative case with, 99, 143 
in place constructions, 262 


Fabius Maximus, Quintus, 102, 232-33 
Fear clauses, 285 
Feró, conjugation of, 212-13 
Fifth declension, 141-42 
summary of forms of, 446 
Finite verbs, 82 
Fī6, conjugation of, 254-55 
First conjugation 
future indicative 
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First conjugation (ont. ) 
active, 31-32 
passive, 117 
imperative, 5 
imperfect indicative 
active, 31-32 
passive, 117 
present indicative 
active, 4 
passive, 116-17 
present infinitive 
active, 3 
passive, 117 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194, 202-03 
summary of forms of, 452-55 
First declension, 11-12, l4n 
2nd declension compared with, 19 
adjectives, 11-12, 25-26 
ending in -er, 33 
summary of forms of, 446-47 
Fourth conjugation, 62-63 
future indicative 
active, 63 
passive, 135-36 
imperative, 63 
imperfect indicative 
active, 63 
passive, 136 
present indicative 
active, 62 
passive, 135 
present infinitive 
active, 63 
passive, 136 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194, 202-03 
summary of forms of, 452-55 
Fourth declension, 129-30 
summary of forms of, 446 
Fronto, xxxvii 
Fundanus, Minicius, 80 
Future indicative 
deponent verbs, 235 
of possum, 38 
of sum, 37 
Future indicative active 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 31-32 
3rd conjugation, 49, 50 
4th conjugation, 63 
Future indicative passive 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 117 


Future indicative passive ont.) 

3rd and 4th conjugation, 135-36 
Future passive participle. See Gerundive 
Future perfect 

active, 77-78 

deponent verbs, 235 

passive, 122 
Future tense, translation of, 32 


Gaul, 176 
Gellius, xxxvii 
Gender 
Ist declension, 12 
2nd declension, 17-18 
neuters, 24-26 
3rd declension, 44, 90 
4th declension, 129 
Sth declension, 141 
Genitive case 
with cardinal numerals, 99 
of description, 285 
forms of. See Declension 
general use of, 10 
of material, 442 
objective, 69, 442-43 
partitive (of the whole), 695, 98—99 
possessive, 10 
of the whole (partitive genitive), 692, 98-99 
Gerundive (future passive participle), 147, 276, 
281 
gerund compared with, 277 
in passive periphrastic, 155, 157 
phrases, 277-78 
Gerunds, 276-78, 281 
declension of, 276-77 
gerundive compared with, 277 
phrases, 277-78 
gladiators, 243-44 
Golden Age, xxxiii-xxxv, xxxviui 
Greck alphabet, xxxix 
Greek literature, xxxiii 


Hamilcar, /02, 281 
Hannibal, /02, 281-82 
Hic 
declension of, 55, 56 
is compared with, 56 
use and translation of, 56-57 
Homer, 87, 114, 145 
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Horace, xxxv, 7, 185, 291, 337-43 
Aurea Mediocritás— The Golden Mean, 338-40 
Autobiographical Notes, 298-99 
“Carpe Diem,” 337 
Contemplates an Invitation, 7 
Dé Cupiditāte, 159-60 
Diés Féstus, 342 
The Grass Is Always Greener, 22 
Integer Vitae, 337-38 
Labuntur Anni, 340-4] 
Longs for the Simple, Peaceful Country Life on 
His Sabine Farm, 299 
A Monument More Lasting than Bronze, 290, 
342-43 
The Satinst’s Modus Operandi, 160 
A Sense of Balance in Life, 341-42 
Who Is Truly Free?, 258 
Humus, in place constructions, 262 


Idem, eadem, idem, 70-71 
Ille 
declension of, 55, 56 
etymology and, 60 
is compared with, 70 
use and translation of, 56-57 
Imperative, 188 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 5 
3rd conjugation, 50, 51, 63 
4th conjugation, 63 
definition of, 2 
of deponent verbs, 237 
nals, 223 
Imperfect indicative 
deponent verbs, 235 
of possum, 38 
of sum, 37 
Imperfect indicative active 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 31—33 
3rd conjugation, 50—51, 63 
4th conjugation, 63 
Imperfect indicative passive 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 117 
3rd and 4th conjugation, 136 
Imperfect subjunctive, 194-95 
deponent verbs, 236 
usage and translation of, 195-96 
Imperfect tense 
perfect (present perfect) tense compared with, 
77-18 
translation, 32-33 
Impersonal verbs, 264n 


In 
with ablative case, 142 
in place constructions, 262 
Indefinite article, 115, 60 
Indicative, xxxviitt 
definition of, 2 
future. See Future indicative; Future indicative ac- 
live; Future indicative passive 
imperfect. See Imperfect indicative; Imperfect in- 
dicative active; Imperfect indicative passive; 
Imperfect tense 
present. See Present indicative; Present indicative 
active; Present indicative passive 
subjunctive compared with, 186 
Indicative conditional sentences, 228—29 
Indirect command (jussive noun clauses), 253-54 
Indirect object, 10, 19 
Indirect questions, 204 
Indirect statement (indirect discourse) 
definition of, 164 
infinitive in, with accusative subject, 164-66 
list of verbs followed by, 167 
subordinate clauses in, 444 
Indo-European languages, xxvili-xxx, xxxiin 
Infinitive, 162-66 
complementary, 38-39 
definition of, 3n 
of deponent verbs, 236-37 
to distinguish the conjugations, 3, 50 
in indirect statement, with accusative subject, 
164-66 
irregular verbs 
possum, posse, potui, 38 
sum, 26 
objective, 445 
present passive, 117, 136 
usage of, 163 
Instrument (means), ablative of, 91-92 
Intensive pronouns, 85 
Interest, dative of, 270 
Interrogative adjectives, 124-25 
Interrogative pronouns, 123-24 
Intransitive verbs, 26. See also sum 
-ið verbs 
conjugation of, 62—64 
participles, 148 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194 
Ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 85 
Irregular verbs 
ed, 260-61 
ferē, 212-13 


Irregular verbs cont.) 
fió, 254-55 
mālā, 222 
nals, 222-23 
possum, 38, 195 
sum, 26, 37, 157, 195 
summary of forms of, 457-60 
voli, 221-22 
Is, en, id 
declension of, 68 
us demonstrative, 70 
usage of, 68—70 
Isidore of Seville, xxxviii 
The Days of the Week, 192 
Iste, declension of, 56 
I-stem nouns of 3rd declension, 89-91, 105 
lubed, with jussive noun clauses, 254 


Jerome, Saint, xxxvii 

Johnson, Samuel, xxxvii 

Jussive noun clauses, 253-54 

Jussive subjunctive, 188 

Juvenal, xxxvi-xxxvii, 36, 210 
Explains His Impulse to Satire, 109 


Latin language, in linguistic history, xxvii-xxxii 
Latin literature 
brief survey of, xxxii-xxxix 
“vulgar,” xxvii, xxxvii-xxxviii 
Lentulus, 208, 258-59 
Leonidas, 35—36 
Lesbia, 183, 199, 216, 242 
Linking verbs, intransitive, 26. See also sum 
Livy, xxxv 
On the Death of Cicero, 326 
Laments the Decline of Roman Morals, 40—41 
The Rape of Lucretia, 47 
Locative case, 262 
Lucretia, rape of, 47 
Lucretius, xxxiii 


Maccari, Cesare, 73 
Macrobius, Facétiae (Witticisms), 217 
Macrons, xli, 4 
Maecenas, 7, 21 
Milo 
conjugation of, 222 
with jussive noun clauses, 254 
Manlius, 133 
Manner, ablative of, 92, 142, 143 
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Martial, xxxvi, 353-54 


A Covered Dish Dinner!, 209 

Diaulus Still Buries His Clients, 81 

Even Though You Do Invite Me—T'll Come!, 354 

Fake Tears, 354 

The Good Life, 177 

To Have Friends One Must Be Friendly, 192 

His Only Guest Was a Real Boar!, 35 

"I Do" “1 Don't" 251 

“I Do Not Love Thee, Doctor Fell,” 40 

I Don't Cook for Cooks!, 258 

Issa, 355 

It's All in the Delivery, 114 

Large Gifts— Yes, but Only Bait, 301 

A Legacy-Hunter's Wish, 209 

Maronilla Has a Cough, 25) 

Message from a Bookcase, 128 

Note on a Book by Lucan, 273 

Note on a Copy of Catullus' Carmina, 209-10 

Oh, I'd Love to Read You My Poems... Not!, 258 

The Old Boy Dyed His Hair, 353 

Paete, Nón Dolet, 281 

Please . . . Don't, 226 

Please Remove My Name (rom Your Mailing 
List!, 191 

Pretty ls as Pretty Does, 242 

Pro-cras-tination, 354 

The Quality of Martial's Book, 257 

The Rich Get Richer, 232 

Ringo, 217 

Store Teeth, 94-95 

Summer Vacation, 252 

On a Temperamental Friend, 109 

Thanks . . . but No Thanks!, 266 

A Vacation . . . from You, 226 

And Vice Is Not Nice!, 242 

A Visit from the Young Interns, 145 

What's in a Name?, 335 

When 1 Have... Enough, 59 

You're All Just Wonderful!, 200 


Material, genitive of, 442 

Matthew, The Lord's Prayer, 301 

Means (instrument), ablative of, 91-92, 143 
Medieval Period, xxxvii-xxxviii 

Middle English, xxxi 

Milo, 215 

Milton, John, xxxviii» 

Minerva (Athena), 754 

Mood 


definition of, 2 
imperative, 2, 5, 50, 63, 237 
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Mood ont.) Ordinal numerals, 98, 451 
indicative, 2 Orestes, /92 
subjunctive, 2, 186--87 Ovid, xxxvi, 291 
More, Sir Thomas, xxxviiin Asks the Gods to Inspire His Work, 250-51 
Mycenae, 53 On Death and Metamorphosis, 121 
-ne, num, nūnne, in direct questions, 284-85 Paetus, Caecina, 28] 
Nepos, xxxv, 47, 327-37 Pannini, Giovanni, 96 
Aristides the Just, 333-35 Paradigms 
The Churacter of Cimon, 225 meaning and use of, 3 
Hannibal; The Second Punic War, 297-98 said aloud, 3-4 
Hannibal and the Beginnings of the Second Punic Participles (participial phrases), 147-53. See also Ge- 
War, 281-82 rundive 
Miltiades and the Battle of Marathon, 327-30 ublative absolute, 155-57 
Themistocles and the Battle of Salamis, 330-33 declension of, 148-49 
Timoleon, 335-37 of deponent verbs, 236-37 
Newton, Sir Isaac, xxxviiin passive periphrastic, 155, 157 
Nēlē translation of 
conjugation of, 222-23 as clauses, 150 
with jussive noun clauses, 254 as verbal adjectives, 147, 149-50 
negalive commands and, 223 Partitive genitive, 69 
Nominative case Passive periphrastic (gerundive + sum), 155, 157 
forms of. See Declension Passive voice, 2 
as subject, 10 definition of, 118 
Nouns infinitive, 162-63 
Ist declension, 11-12 participles in, 147-48 
2nd declension, 17-19, 24-25 perfect system, 122 
3rd declension, 43-44, 89-91 subjunctive, 203 
4th declension, 129-30 usage and translation, 123 
5th declension, 141-42 present system 
in apposition, 19 Ist and 2nd conjugation, 116-18 
cases of, 9-11, 13. See also Ablative case; Accusa- 3rd and 4th conjugation, 135-36 
tive case; Dative case; Declension; Genitive subjunctive, 188, 194 
case; Nominative case; Vocative case Patristic Period, xxxvii 
predicate, 26-27 Perfect indicative 
substantive adjectives as, 27 active, 77 
summary of forms, 446-47 deponent verbs, 235 
verbal. See Gerund; Infinitive; Supine passive, 122 
Number, 1, 13 imperfect tense compared with, 77-78 
Numerals, 97-98, 451 translation of, 77-78 
cardinal, 97-99, 451 Perfect subjunctive 
ablative case, 99, 143 active, 202 
ordinal, 98, 451 deponent verbs, 236 
passive, 202-03 
Objective genitives, 69, 442-43 Perfect system 
Objective infinitive, 445 active voice, 75.78 
Object of verb perfect active stem and, 76-77 
direct, 2, 10, 19 principal parts, 75--76 
indirect, 10, 19 usage, translation and distinction from the im- 
Odo de Cerinton, Who Will Put the Bell on the Cat's perfect, 77-78 


Neck!, 302 definition of, 75 
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Perfect system (cont.) 
passive voice, [22-23 
usage and translation, 123 
subjunctive, 202-03 
Periodic style, 19-20 
Periphrasis, definition of, 157n 
Persia, 35-36, 132, 215 Pluperfect (past perfect), usage of, 78 
Persius, 291 Pluperfect indicative 
Person, 1, 13 active, 77 
Personal agent, ablative of, 118—19, 143 deponent verbs, 234 
Personal endings passive, 122 
active voice, 2-3, 77 Pluperfect subjunctive, 202-03 
passive voice, 116 deponent verbs, 236 
Personal pronouns, 67—70 Plas, declension of, 181 
declension of, 67-68 Polyphemus, /08 
definition of, 67 Pompeii, 40, 42, 209 


Pliny (cont.) 
A Sweet, Brave Girl, 349-50 
What Pliny Thinks of the Races, 300 
Why No Letters?, 300 
Writes to Marcellinus about the Death of Funda- 
nus' Daughter, 50-8] 


reflexive pronouns compared with, 83-84 Pompey, 274 
usage of, 68-70 Pontilianus, 191 
Petrarch, xxxviii Possession 


Petronius, xxxvi dative of, 443 
Trimalchio's epitaph, 266-67 genitive case and, 10 
Phaedrus, 343-46 Possessives, reflexive, 84 
The Ass and the Old Shepherd, 345 Possum 
Dé Cupiditate, 160 with complementary infinitive, 38—39 
The Fox and the Tragic Mask, 343-44 conjugation of, 38 
The Fox Gets the Raven's Cheese, 344-45 subjunctive, 195 
The Other Person's Faults and Our Own, 343 Postpositive word, 34 
Sour Grapes, 343 Praeneste, 739 
The Stag at the Spring, 344 Predicate, definition of, 26 
The Two Mules and the Robbers, 345-46 Predicate adjectives, 26—27 


Phonetic change, 435-36 Predicate nouns, 26—27 
Phrases Prefixes, 436-40 
gerund and gerundive, 277-78 Prepositions, xxxviin 
participial with ablative case, 10—11, 182, 687, 142-43 


ablative absolute, 155-57 
translation, 150 
Pittoni, Giovanni, 702 
Place constructions, 261-62 
from which, 130, 143, 262 


with accusative case, 10 

definition of, 107 

object of, 10 

in place constructions, 261—62 
Present imperative active 


to which, 262 
where, 142, 262 


Plato, 152 


Plautus, xxxiii, xxxvii» 

Pliny, xxxvi, 346-53 

On Behalf of a Penitent Freedman, 351-52 
Concern about a Sick Freedman, 350-51 
Delights of the Country, 346-47 

Endows a School, 300 

Faithful in Sickness and in Death, 348-49 
Happy Marricd Life, 347-48 

Selection of a Teacher, 352-53 


Ist and 2nd conjugation, 5 
3rd conjugation, 50, 51, 63 
4th conjugation, 63 
Present imperative passive, deponent verbs, 237 
Present indicative 
deponent verbs, 235 
of possum, 38 
of sum, 26 
Present indicative active 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 4 
3rd conjugation, 49, 50, 62 
4th conjugation, 62 
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Present indicative passive 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 116-17 
3rd and 4th conjugation, 135-36 
Present stems. See Stems of verbs, present 
Present subjunctive 
conjugation of, 186-87 
deponent verbs, 235 
of possum, [95 
of sum, 195 
translation of, 188-89 
Present system 
Ist and 2nd conjugation 
imperative, 5 
indicative, 3-4, 31—32, 116-18 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194 
3rd conjugation 
imperative, 50, 51 
indicative, 49-51, 62-64, [35-36 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194 
4th conjugation 
imperative, 63 
indicative, 62-63, 135-36 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194 
definition of, 75 
Pronouns 
demonstrative 
hic, ille, iste, 55-57 
Idem, eadem, idem, 70—71 
is, ea, id, 70 
intensive, 85 
interrogative, 123-24 
personal, 67-70 
declension, 67-68 
definition of, 67-68 
reflexive pronouns compared with, 83—84 
usage, 68-70 
reflexive, 82-84 
personal compared with, 83-84 
relative, [10-12 
declension, 110 
interrogative adjectives compared with, 
124- 25 
usage and agreement, 110-11 
summary of forms of, 448-49 
Pronunciation, xxxix-xliv 
accent and, xliii-xliv 
of consonants, xlii 
of diphthongs, xli 
syllables and, xlii-xliii 
of vowels, xli, 4 
Propertius, xxxvi 


Proviso clauses, 223 
Publilius Syrus, xxxv 
Purpose, dative of, 443 
Purpose clauses, 189, 196 
jussive noun clauses compared with, 253 
Pylades, /92 
Pyrrhus, 168, 170 
Pythagoras, 87-84 


Quam 
with comparative and superlative adjectives, 173 
with comparative and superlative ad verbs, 220 
Questions 
direct, -ne, num, amd nónne, 284 
indirect, 204 
Qui, quae, quod 
as interrogative adjectives, 124-25 
as relative pronouns, 110-12 
Quidam, 99 
Quintilian, xxxvi 
Aristotle, Tutor of Alexander the Great, 232 


Raphael, 88 
Reading passages. See specific authors 
Reference, dative of, 270 
Reflexive possessives, 84 
Reftexive pronouns, 82-84 
personal pronouns compured with, 83-84 
Regulus, 280 
Relative clauses of churacteristic, 269-70 
Relative pronouns, {10-12 
declension of, 110 
interrogative adjectives compared with, 124-25 
usage and agreement, 110--12 
Result clauses, 196-200 
Romance languages, xxix, xxxvii, 44n 
etymology and, 22, 29-30, 48, 60, 73, 95, 102, 114, 
139, 146, 178, 184-85, 193, 200, 275, 282 
Rome, 8. 96, 265 
Rubicon river, 128, 274 
Rūs, in place constructions, 262 


Salinator, Marcus Livius, 232-33 
Schoenfeld, Johann, 282 
Scipio Nusica, 251 
Second conjugation 
future indicative 
active, 31-32 
passive, 1H? 
imperfect indicative 
active, 31-32 
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Second conjugation (cont.) 
passive, 117 
present indicative 
active, 4 
passive, 116-17 
present infinitive 
active, 3 
passive, 117 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194, 202-03 
summary of forms of, 452-55 
Second declension, 17-19 
Ist declension compared with, 19 
adjectives, 25-26 
in -er, 33 
masculines in -er, 18 
masculines in -us, 17-18 
neuters, 24-26 
summary of forms of, 446-47 
Semi-deponent verbs, 237 
Seneca, xxxvi, 60 
Claudius' excremental expiration, 241 
When 1 Have... Enough!, 59-60 
Separation, ablative of, 130-31, 143 
Shakespeare, William, xxxiii 
Silver Age, xxxvi-xxxvii 
Socrates, 152. 168, 208 
Solon, 257 
Sophocles, 79, /27 
Specification, ablative of, 443-44 
Stems of participles, 147-48 
Stems of verbs 
perfect active, 76-77 
present 
Ist and 2nd conjugation, 3, 5 
3rd conjugation, 50 
4th conjugation, 63 
Sub 
with ablative case, 142 
in place constructions, 262 
Subject, 19, 26 
agreement of with verb, 13 
of indicative, accusative case, 164-66 
nominative case as, 10 
Subject-object-verb (SOV) pattern, 5 
Subjunctive, xxxviin, [86-89, 194-97, 202-05 
clauses, 186 
conditional] sentences, 229 
cum, 211-12 
fear, 285 
indirect questions, 204 
jussive, 188, 253-54 


Subjunctive kom.) 
proviso, 223 
purpose, 189, 196, 253 
relative clause of characteristic, 269 
result, 196-97 
subjunctive by attraction, 258 
definition of, 2, 186 
of deponent verbs, 235-36 
imperfect, 194-97 
usage and translation, 195-96 
perfect, 202-03 
pluperfect, 202-03 
of possum, 195 
present, 186-87, 195 
of sum, 195 
translation of, 188, 195-96, 203 
Subordinate clauses, 124 
in indirect discourse, 444 
Substantive adjectives, 27 
Suffixes, 440.-42 
Sum 
conjugation of 
future and imperfect indicative, 37 
present indicative, 26 
subjunctive, 195 
with gerundive, 155, 157 
with predicate nouns or adjectives, 26-27 
Superlatives 
of adjectives 
declension, 172 
irregular formation, 179-80 
peculiar formation, 178-79 
regular formation, 171-72 
usage and translation, 172-73 
of adverbs, 220-21 
Supine, 270-71 
Syllables, xliii-xliv 
Synopsis, 136 
Syntax, 13 


Tacitus, xxxvi 
Tarquinius Superbus, 47, 159 
Tarquinius, Sextus, 47 
Teuse(s) 
definition of, 2 
future, 31-32, 37, 38, 49, 50, 63, 75, 117, 135-36 
future perfect, 77, 78 
imperfect, 75 
indicative, 31-33, 37, 38, 50-51, 63, 117, 136 
subjunctive, 194-97 
infinitive, 163, 165 
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Tense(s) cont.) 
participles, 147-48 
perfect 
indicative, 77-78 
subjunctive, 202-03 
pluperfect 
indicative, 77, 78 
subjunctive, 202-03 
present, 26, 38, 75 
imperative, 5 
indicative, 3-5, 38, 49, 50, 62, 116-17, 135 
subjunctive, 186-87, 195 
sequence of, 204-06 
subjunctive, 186 
Terence, xxxiii, 48 
An Uncle's Love for His Nephew and Adopted 
Son, 184 
Themistocles, 132, 215 
Thermopylae, 35-36, 168 
Third conjugation, 49-51 
future indicative 
active, 49, 50 
passive, 135-36 
imperfect indicative 
active, 50-51 
passive, 136 
-i6 verbs, 62-64 
present indicative 
active, 49, 50 
passive, 135 
present infinitive 
active, 50, 62 
passive, 136 
subjunctive, 186-87, 194, 202-03 
summary of forms of, 452-55 
Third declension, 43-44 
adjectives, 104-06 
usage, 106 
i-stem nouns, 89-91, 105 
summary of forms of, 446-47 
Time constructions, 263 
Time when or within 
ablative of, 99-100, 143, 263 
Transitive verbs 
definition of, 2 
infinitive, 162 
participles of, 147 
voice and, 2 
Translation, 5 
3rd declension aud, 44 


Translation (cont.) 


of comparative adjectives, 172-73 

of demonstratives, 56—57 

of future tense, 32 

of imperfect tense, 32-33 

of ts, ea, id, 70 

of perfect passive system, 123 

of perfect tense, 77 

of relative pronouns, 112 

of subjunctive, 188, 195-96, 203 
Troy, 152-54, 168-70, 191, 289-90 
Tü/vós 

declension of, 67-68 

usage of, 68-70 


Ünus, etymology and, 60 
UNUS NAUTA, 57-58 


Verbs. See also Conjugation; Mood; Tense(s); Voice 
agreement of with subject, 13 
auxiliary, xxxviin 
characteristics of, 1-2 
dative case with 
compound verbs, 247-48 
special verbs, 246-47 
deponent, 234-38 
summary of forms of, 455-57 
finite, 82 
intransitive, 26. See ulso sum 
infinitive, 162 
irregular. See Irregular verbs 
transitive, 2 
infinitive, 162 
participles, 147 
word order and, 5, 19-20 
Virgil, xxxv, 7, 154, 209, 290-91 
The Death of Laocoon . . . and Troy, 168-69 
Jupiter Prophesies to Venus the Future Glory of 
Rome, 288-89 
Laocoon Speaks Out Against the Trojan Horse, 
152-53 
Messianic Eclogue, 139 
Vis, declension of, 91 
Vocative case, forms of. See Declension 
Voice. See also Active voice; Passive voice 
definition of, 2 
Volā 
conjugation of, 221-22 
with jussive noun clauses, 254 
Vowels, pronunciation of, xli, 4 
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Vulgate, xxviin, xxxv 


West, Benjamin, 792 

Whole, genitive of the (partitive genitive), 98-99 
Wilson, Thomas, xxxin 

Word order, 13, 19 


Xenophon, 138 
Xerxes, 36 


Location of the 
Sententiae Antiquae 


1. (1) Pers, Sat. 6.27. (2) Plaut., Most. 1.3.30. 
(3) Suet., Aug. 25 (4) Hor., Sat. 1.2.11. 
(5) Sen., Clem. 1.2.2. (6) Cic., Sest. 67.141. 
(7) Cic., Cat. 4.3. (8) Virg., Aen. 3.121 and 
4.173 and 184. (9) Ter., Heaut. 190 et pas- 
sim. (10) Cic., Fam. 2.16.4. (11) Hor., Sat. 
1.9.78. (12) Hor., Sat. 1.10.81-83. 
(13) Cic., Cat. 1.12.30. (14) Cic., Inv. 1.1.1. 
(15) Publil. Syr. 321. 

2. (1) Plaut., Stich. 5.2.2. (2) Virg., Aen. 3.121. 


(3) Ter, Ad. 5.8.937. (4) Cic., Marcell. 4.12. 


(5) Cic., Verr. 2.4.54. (6) Hor., Sat. 2.7.22- 
24. (7) Sen., Ep. 8.1. (8) Sen., Ep. 17.5. 
(9) Cic., Fin. 3.1.2. (10) Sen., Ep. 8.5. 
(11) Sen., Ep. 18.14, De Ira 1.1.2; cp. Ch. 16 
S.A.8. (12). Sen., Ep. 18.15. (13) Sen., Ep. 
115.16. (14) Hor, Od. 3.11.45. (15) Cic., 
Pis. 10.22. 
3.(1) Cic., Cat. 4.1. (2) Hor., Sat. 2.64]. 
(3) Phaedr., Fab. I. Prologus 4. (4) Cic., 
Tusc. 5.3.9. (5) Hor., Sat. 2.7.84 and 88. 
(6) Nep., Cim. 4. (7) Hor., Ep. 1.2.56. 
(8) Sen., Ep. 94.43. (9) Publil. Syr., 56. 
(10) Publil. Syr. 697. (11) Sen., Clem. 1.2.2. 
4.(1) Cic., Am. 15.54. (2) Ter., Heaut. 2.3.295- 
296. (3) Ter, Ad. 5.9.961. (4) Hor., Sat. 


1.4.114. (5) Proverbial; cp. Cic., Phil. 12.2.5. 


(6) Hor., Od. 2.16.27-28. (7) Sen., De Ira II 
18fT. and IL init.; cp. Ter., Phor. 1.4.185. 
(8) Virg., Ecl. 5.61. (9) Hor., Sat. 1.1.25. 
(10) Ter, Ad. 4.5.701—702. (11) Catull. 5.7. 
(12) Vulg., Eccles. 1.15. (13) Cic., Am. 
21.79. (14) Pers., Sat. 6.27. (15) Cic., Cat. 
1.4.9. 

5. (I) Cic, Cat. 1.9.23. (2) Cic., Cat. 1.13.31. 
(3) Cic., Off. 1.20.68. (4) Ov., Her. 3.85. 
(5) Cic., Fam. 14.3.1. (6) Ter., Ad. 5.8.937. 
(7) Ter., Ad. 5.9.992-993. (8) Cic., Att. 22. 
(9) Sen., Cons. Polyb. 9.6. (10) Ter., Ad. 


5.8937. (11) Sen., Ep. 17.5. (12) Virg., Ecl. 


5.78. (13) Hor., Ep. 2.3.445—446 (Ars Po- 
etica). 

6. (1) Cic., Tusc. 5.20.57. (2) Cic., Tusc. 5.21.61. 
(3) Cic., Cat. 3.1.3. (4) Cic., Cat. 3.12.29. 
(5) Cic., Cat. 1.6.13. (6) Liv. 21.1.2. 
(7) Cic., Arch. 3.5. (8) Sen., Ep. 73.16. 
(9) Publil. Syr. 302. (10) Publil. Syr. 282. 
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7. (1) Ter., Heaut. 1.1.77. (2) Vulg., Eccles. 1.10. 
(3) Hor., Od. 3.1.2-4. (4) Hor., Sat. 2.7.22- 
23. (S) Hor., Ep. 1.16.52. (6) Mart. 
12.6.11-12. (7) Hor., Sat. 1.6.15—16. 

(8) Cic.; cp. graffiti. (9) Sen., Ep. 82.2. 
(10) Cic., Phil. 10.10.20. (11) Hor., Sat. 
1.9.59-60. (12) Cic., Cat. 3.12.29. 

(13) Vulg., Luke 2.14. 

8. (1) Ter, Ad. 5.4.863. (2) Ter., Heaut. 3.1.432. 
(3) Laberius; see Macr. 2.7. (4) Cic., Cat. 
3.1.3. (5) Pubiil. Syr. 507; also Macr. 2.7. 
(6) Sen., Ep. 8.3. (7) Catull. 49. (8) Liv. 
26.50.1. (9) Cic., Tusc. 1.42.98. (10) Cic., 
Arch. 11.26. (11) Cic., Marcell. 5.15. 

(12) Hor., Ep. 2.2.65—66. (13) Hor., Ep. 
1.2.1-2. (14) Sen., Ep. 106.12. (15) Sen., 
Ep. 7.8. (16) Liv. 22.39.21. 

9. (1) Ter., Phor. 4.5.727. (2) Ter., Phor. 4.3.670, 
(3) Ter, Heaut. 4.3.709. (4) Cic., Am. 
27.102. (5) Ter., Phor. 3.3.539. (6) Cic., 
Cat. 1.13.31. (7) Cic., Cat. 1.4.9. (8) Mart. 
10.72.4. (9) Liv. 22.39.10. 

10. (1) Cic., Off. 1.20.68. (2) Ter., Ad. 4.3.593. 
(3) Ter, Ad. 3.2.340. (4) Mart. 6.70.15. 
(5) Cic., Clu. 18.51. (6) Lucr. 6.93-95. 
(7) Pers. 5.153. (8) Hor., Epod. 13.3-4. 
(9) Cic., Sen. 19.67, (10) Virg., Georg. 3.284. 
(11) Virg., Aen. 3.395. (12) Publil. Syr. 764. 
(13) Cic., Am. 24.89. 

11. (1) Hor, Sat. 2.5.33. (2) Ter., Ad. 1.1.49. 
(3) Plin., Ep. L.11.1.. (4) Plin., Ep. 5.18.1. 
(5) Ter., Hec. 1.2.197. (6) Cic., Cat. 1.8.20. 
(7) Cic., Marcell. 11.33. (8) Cic., Fam. 
1.5.b.2. (9) Liv. 120. (10) Hor., Ep. 2.2.58. 
(11) Mart. 12.47. (12) Cic., Am. 21.80. 

12. (1) Vulg., Gen. 1.1 and 27. (2) Suet., Caes. 37. 
(3) Ter., Hec. 3.5.46], (4) Cic., Sen. 19.68. 
(5) Sen., Brev. Vit.; see Duff, Silver Age p. 
216. (6) Ter., Phor. 2.1.302. (7) Cic., Sen. 
7.22. (8)Cic., Off. 1.24.84. (9) Tac., Ann. 
1.1.1. (10) Laber. in Macr. 2.7. 

13. (1) Caes, BG. 1.2). (2) Cic., Sull. 24.67. 
(3) Cic. Cat. 3.10. (4) Cic., Am. 21.80. 
(5) Publil. Syr. 206. (6) Sen., Ep. 7.8. 
(7) Sen., Ep. 80.3. (8) Phaedr. 4.21.1. 

14. (1) Vulg., Gen. 1.10. (2) Lucr. 5.822—823. 
(3) Virg., Ecl. 2.33. (4) Hor., Sat. 1.1.33- 


34. (5) Ter, Phor. 3.2.506. (6) Hor., Od. 
3.1.13. (7) Enn. in Cic., Rep. 3.3.6. 

(8) Sall., Cat. 3.4. (9) Hor., Od. 3.30.6—7. 
(10) Hor., Ep. 2.3.268—269. (11) Cic., Sen. 
6.17. (12) Hor., Ep. 1.11.27. 


15. (1) Ter., Hec. 3.4.421-422. (2) Cic., Fam. 16.9.2. 


(3) Cic., Arch. 3.5. (4) Tac., Ann. 12.32. 
(5) Cic., Cat. 3.2.3. (6) Cic., Verr. 2.5.62. 
(7) Catull. 3.5 and 10. (8) Ter., Ad. 5.4 pas- 
sim. (9) Cic., Tusc. 5.20.58. 

16. (1) Phaedr., 3.7.1. (2) Virg., Geor. 1.145. 
(3) Ter, Phor. 1.4.203. (4) Cic., Or. 59.200. 
(5) Virg., Aen. 3.657-658. (6) Virg., Aen. 
4.569.570. (7) Mart. 7.85.3-4. (8) Hor., 
Ep. 1.2.62; cp. Ch. 2 S.A. 11. (9) Servius on 
Aen. 1.683. (10) Hor., Od. 2.16.27-28. 
(11) Phaedr., Fab. 1. Prologus 3-4. (12) Cic., 
Leg. 1.22.58. (13) Sen., Clem. 1.19.6. 
(14) Sen. Brev. Vit. (15) Cic., Sen. 19.70. 
(16) Vell. 2.66.3 (cp. Dulf., Silver Age p. 91). 

17. (1) Ter., Phor. 2.1.287-288. (2) Cic., N.D. 
3.34.83. (3) Cic., Cat. 1.12.30. (4) Publil. 
Syr. 321. (5) Hor., Ep. 1.2.40-41. 
(6) Publil. Syr. 353. (7) Publil. Syr. 232. 
(8) Cic., Am. 15.54. (9) Publil. Syr. 86. 
(10) Cic., Am. 25.92. (11) Cic., Am. 27.102. 
(12) Sen., Ep. 7.1 and 8. 

18. (1) Virg., Aen. 5.231. (2) Tac., Ann. 15.59. 
(3) Cic., Cat. 1.3.6. (4) Publil. Syr. 393. 
(5) Ov., Met. 4.428. (6) Plin., Ep. 9.6.1. 
(7) Cic., Fam. 9.20.3. (8) Lucr. 3.830-831. 
(9) Publil. Syr. 37. (10) Cic., Marcell. 2.7. 
(11) Eun. (See Duff, Golden Age p. 148.) 
(12) Hor., Sat. 1.2.11. (13) Juv. 1.74. 

19. (1) Lucr. 1.112. (2) Cic, Cat. 3.5.13. (3) Cic, 
Sest. 67.141. (4) Ter., Hec. 1.2.132. 
(5) Cic., Cat. 1.4.9. (6) Cic., Planc. 33.80. 
(7) Cic., Am. 15,55. 

20. (1) Mart. 13.94.1. (2) Cic., Fin. 5.29.87. 
(3) Cic., Am. 12.42. (4) Cic., De Or. 
1.601.261. (5) Hor., Od. 1.38.1. (6) Hor., 
Sat. 1.3.66. (7) Cic, Sen. 5.15. (8) Sen., 
Clem. 1.6.2-3. (9) Cic., Off. 1.2.4. 
(10) Quint., Inst. 8.3.41. (11) Hor., Od. 
1.22.1-2. (12) Cic., Fam. 16.9.3. (13) Cic., 
Cat. 3.5.10. 

21. (1) Publil. Syr. 507. (2) Mart. 1.86.1-2. 
(3) Cic., Cat. 1.11.27. (4) Hor., Epod. 
16.1-2. (5) Cic, Am. 6.22. (6) Cic., Sen. 
19.69. (7) Cic., N.D. 2.62.154. (8) Cic., 
Sen. 17.59. (9) Phaedr., App. 27. 
(10) Vulg., Job 28.12. (11) Liv., 22.39.19. 

22. (1) Cic., Att. 9.10.3. (2) Hor., Od. 2.3. 1-2. 
(3) Cic., Rep. 3.31. (4) Cic., Cat. 1.1.3. 
(5) Cic., Marcell. 10.32. (6) Cic., Cat. 
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1.12.30. (7) Cic., Cat. 3.1.1. (8) Liv. 
32.33.10. (9) Plaut., Aul. 4.10.772. 
(10) Cic., Am. 17.64. (11) Hor., Ep. 2.3.148- 
149. (12) Virg., Georg. 2.490 and 493. 
(13) Sen., Ep. 17.12. (14) Hor., Ep. 1.1.19. 
(15) Hor., Sat. 1.1.106—107. (16) Mart. 
10.76.1 

23. (1) Cic., Cat. 1.2.6. (2) Liv. 44.424. (3) Hor., 
Sat. 1.1.68-69. (4) Cic., N.D. 2.4.12. 
(5) Hor., Ep. 2.1.156. (6) Nep., Att. 4. 
(7) Quint., Inst. Praef. 5. (8) Hor., Sat. 
1.10.72. (9) Quint., Inst. 11.3.157. 
(10) Cic., N.D. 3.33.82. (11) Cic., Sen. 3.9. 
(12) Hor., Ep. 1.16.66. (13) Sen., Ep. 61.3. 
(14) Hor., Ep. 1.18.71. 

24. (1) Cp. Plutarch, Cato ad fin. (2) Plin., H.N. 
33.148. (3) Caes, B.C. 2.43. (4) Cic., Sex. 
Rosc. 1.3. (5) Cic., Marcell. 8.24. (6) Hor., 
Od. 3.14.14-16. (7) Cic., Rep. 2.30. 
(8) Tac., Dial. 5. 

25. (1) Ter., Heaut. Prolog. 18. (2) Cic., 1.11.27. 
(3) Cic., Cat. 1.11.27. (4) Cic., Cat. 3.2.4. 
(5) Cic., Cat. 4.10.22. (6) Cic., Off. 1.1.1. 
(7) Ter., Phor. 4.1.581—582. (8) Cic., Sen. 
16.56. (9) Enn. in Cic., Div. 2.56.116. 
(10) Cic., Tusc. 1.42.101. (11) Cic., Tusc. 
$.37.108. (12) Cic., quoted in Dumesnil's 
Lat. Synonyms s.v. abnuere. (13) Cic., Tusc., 
$.40.118. (14) Cic., Sen. 21.77. (15) Cic., 
Sen. 19.68. (16) Plin., Ep. 7.9.15. 

26. (1) Cic., Sen. 16.55. (2) Cic., Cat. 1.3.6. 
(3) Sen., Contr. 6.7.2; Publi). Syr. 253. 
(4) Cic., Cat. 3.1.5. (5) Sen., Ep. 61.3. 
(6) Ov., Her. 17.7172. (7) Hor., Epod. 
2.1,7,8. (8) Cic., Am. 26.99. (9) Cic, 
Sen. 19.68. (10) Mart. 1.107.1-2. 
(11) Mart. 14.208. (12) Cic., Off. 1.22.74. 
(13) Catull. 12. 

27. (1) Ov., Met. 7.2122. (2) Mart. 1.16.1. 
(3) Ter., Ad. 5.5.884, 5.7.922. (4) Plin., Ep. 
10.88. (5)Cic., Sen. 6.19. (6) Cic., Off. 
1.22.78. (7) Cic., Off. 1.22.77. (8) Cic., Sen. 
2.5. (9)Sen. Ep. 17.9. (10) See Ch. 4 
S.A.7. (11) Cic., Marcell. 3.8. (12) Cic., 
Tusc. 5.20.57-5.21.62. (13) Virg., Aen. 7.312. 

28. (1) Liv. 22.39.21. (2) Cic., Off. 1.22.77. 
(3) Cic., Cat. 1.7.18. (4) Ter., Phor. 5.5.83). 
(5) Hor., Epod. 13.3-4. (6) Sen., Ep. 80.3. 
(7) Sen. (8) Diog. Laert.: a Latin translation 
from his Greek. (9) Quint., Inst. 2.2.5. 
(10) Cic., Am. 24.89. (II) Ov., A.A. 1.97. 
(12) Virg., Aen. 1.1-2. 

29. (1) Virg., Ecl. 10.69. (2) Virg., Aen. 4.653, 655 
(3) Ter., Phor. 3.2.497-498. (4) Hor., Ep. 
1.1.40. (5) Juv. 1.30. (6) Cic., Cat. 1.1.3. 
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(7) Cic., Phil. 10.10.20. (8) Cic., Phil. 4.5.9. 
(9) Nep., Milt. 5. (10) Cic., De Or. 1.61.260. 
(11) Hor., A.P. (Ep. 2.3) 335-336. (12) Ter., 
Heaut. 4.2.675. (13) Cic., Off. 1.23.80. 
(14) Cic., Am. 9.29. 

30. (1) Cic., Cat. 4.3.6. (2) Phaedr. 3.7.1. (3) Hor, 
Sat. 1.5.67-68. (4) Virg., Ecl. 8.43. 
(5) Hor., Sat. 1.4.16. (6) Cic., Marcell. 
10.30. (7) Lucr. 1.55-56. (8) Lucr. 2.4. 
(9) Hor., Ep. 1.2.1-4. (10) Hor., Ep. 1.18.96- 
97, 100-10). (11) Sen., Ep. 115.14. 
(12) Prop. 2.15.29-30. (13) Cic., Tusc. 
1.41.99. 

31. (1) Cic., Cat. 1.6.15. (2) Cic, Am. 12.42. 
(3) Cic., Cat. 1.5.10 and 1.9.23. (4) Hor., 
Od. 1.14.12. (5) Cic., Marcell. 7.22. 
(6) Cic., Q. Fr. 1.2.4.14. (7) Cic., Cat. 3.5.12. 
(8) Cic., Sen. 10.33. (9) Liv. 45.8. (10) Ter., 
Ad. 2.1.155. (11) Ter., Phor. 1.2.137-138. 
12. Cic., Cluent. 53.146. 

32. (1) Publil. Syr. 512. (2) Cic., Cat. 1.5.10. 
(3) Hor., Ep. 1.6.29. (4) Ter., Ad. 5.9.996. 
(5) Ter, Heaut. 4.1.622. (6) Cic., Sen. 3.7. 
(7) Ter, Ad. 4.5.701. (8) Caes., B.G. 3.18. 
(9) Plaut., Trin. 2.2.361. (10) Publil. Syr. 
129. (11) Sall, Cat. 8. (12) Cic., Fin. 
3.7.26. (13) See Ch. 18 S.A. 11. (14) Sen., 
Ep. 80.6. (15) Hor., Sat. 1.1.25-26. 
16. Hor., Ep. 2.3.102-103 (Ars Poetica). 

33. (1) Veg., Mil. Prolog. 3. (2) Cic., Off. 1.22.76. 
(3) Cic., Sull. 31.87. (4) Cic., O. Fr. 1.3.5. 
(5) Phaedr. App. 18. (6) Hor., Sat. 2.7.22- 
24. (7) Publil. Syr. 412. (8) Hor., Od. 
4.10.6. (9) Juv. 3.152-153. 

34. (1) Virg., Aen. 3.188. (2) Hor., Sat. 1.3.6869. 
(3) Cic., N.D. 2.62.154. (4) Cp. Sen., De Ira 
2.9.1 and Cic., Tusc. 3.9.19. (5) Cic., Cat. 
1.5.10. (6) Hor., Od. 3.16.7. (7) Cic., Fam. 
7.10.1. (8) Publil. Syr. 350. (9) Mart. Bk. I 
Praef. l-2. (10) Cic., Sen. 19.69. (11) Ter., 
Heaut. 1.2.239-240. (12) Cic., Am. 6.22. 
(13) Cic., De Or. 2.627.274. (14) Virg., Aen. 
1.199. 

35. (1) Sen., cp. Ep. 8.7; and Hor., Sat. 2.7.83 (T. and 
Ep. 1.16.66. (2) Publi). Syr. 290. (3) Publil. 
Syr. 99. (4) Hor., Sat. 1.1.86-87. (5) Cic., 
Fin. 1.18.60, 4.24.65; De Or. 1.3.10 et pas- 
sim. (6) Publil. Syr. 767 and 493. (7) Vulg., 
Gen. 1.26. (8) Cic., Rep. 2.24.59. (9) Caes., 
B.G. 4.23 and 5.45. (10) Quint., Inst. 


10.1.112. (11) Hor., Ep. 2.2.41-42. 
(12) Publil. Syr. 687. (13) Hor., Sat. 2.2.135— 
136. (14) Virg., Aen. 1.630. (15) Publil. 
Syr. 288. 

36. (1) Vulg., Gen. 1.3. (2) Lucr. 1.205. (3) Ter., 
Heaut. 2.3.314. (4) Caes., B.C. 2.43. 
(5) Ter, Ad. 3.4.505. (6) Ter., Heaut. 
5.5.1049 and 1067. (7) Hor., Od. 1.11.7-8. 
(8) Pers. 5.151-152. (9) Sen., Ep. 61.2. 
(10) Cic., Sen. 8.26. (11) Hor., Ep. 2.2.206- 
211. (12) Hor., Od. 1.24.19-20. (13) Ov., 
Am. 1.2.10. (14) Cic, Am. 5.7. (15) Cic., 
Arch. 2.3. 

37. (1) Hor., Ep. 2.3.68. (2) Virg., Aen. 6.127. 
(3) Ov., A.A. 3.62-65. (4) Ter., Hec. 1.2.132; 
Ad. 1.1.26. (5) Ter, Ad. 5.5.882. (6) Ter., 
Ad. 4.1.517, 4.2.556. (7) Hor., Sat. 1.9.1. 
(8) Cic., Tusc. 5.21.62. (9) Cic., Verr. 
2.4.54.120. (10) Ter., Hec. 3.4.421 and 423. 
(11) Cic., Cat. 1.9.23. (12) Nep., Att. 8; Cic., 
Phil. 2.12.28, Tusc. 5.37.109 (names 
changed). (13) Cic., Att. 12.50. (14) Cic., 
Sen. 7.24. (15) Prop., 2.15.23-24. 

38. (1) Caes., B.G. 1.31. (2) Cic., Cat. 1.4.9. 
(3) Cat., 4.7.16. (4) Cic, Am. 7.23. 
(5) Cic., Cat. 1.6.13. (6) Cic., Am. 15.53. 
(7) Cic., Cat. 1.7.18. (8) Cic., Cat. 4.11.24. 
(9) Virg., Ecl. 1.7. (10) Cic., Fam. 4.5.6. 
(11) Sen., Ep. 17.11. (12) Cic., Marcell. 4.11. 
(13) Plin., Ep. $.16.4—5. (14) Hor., Od. 
1.37.1-2. 

39. (1) Cic., Cat. 1.12.30. (2) Cic., Cat. 1.13.32. 
(3) Cic., Off. 1.22.74. (4) Publil. Syr. 762. 
(5) Cic., Off. 1.25.89. (6) Cic., Verr. 2.4.54. 
(7) Cic., Off. 3.32.113. (8) Cic., Sest. 2.5 
(9) Cic., Sen. 5.15. (10) Cic., Att. 223.1. 
(11) Publil. Syr. 704. (12) Cic., Leg. 1.23.60. 
(13) Virg., Aen. 4.175. (14) Cic., Fam. 
5.12.4. 

40. (1) Cic., Cat. 4.7.14. (2) Hor., Od. 3.30.67. 
(3) Cic., Tusc. 1.41.97. (4) Ter., Ad. 5.4.856. 
(5) Sen., Ep. 7.7. (6) Plin., Ep. 9.6.2. 
(7) Lucr. 4.1286-87. (8) Cic., Fam. 14.12. 
(9) Liv.: see Loci Immutati #17. (10) Cic., 
Marcell. 10.32. (11) Catull. 43.1-3. 
(12) Ter., Heaut. 1.1.77. (13) Cic., Am. 
21.81. (14) Vulg., Exod. 20.11. (15) Caes., 
B.G. 1.47. (16) Cic, Cat. 1.4.8. (17) Cic., 
Planc. 42.101. 
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